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COLLECTION'S, 


JANUARY,  1823. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  AND  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  Editors  of  the  "  Collections  in  History,  Biogra- 
phy," &.C.  one  volume  of  which  has  now  been  completed — 
unwilling  to  discontinue  their  lihars  while  thoir  mrjss  of val- 
unlilo  matcrinis  is  undiminished — have  resolved  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  their  publication,  in  the  hope,  that  by  presenting 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  they  may  receive 
a  more  extended  patronage.  They  are  fully  aware  that  no 
liter.iry  journal  can  so  flourish  in  this  cold  northern  region, 
OS  to  drop  its  matured  fruit  into  the  hands  of  those  who  plant 
and  water  it.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  pride  of  our  citizens 
will  encourage  attempts,  however  humble,  to  preserve  the 
memorials  of  the  past,  now  too  rapidly  perishing  ;  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  literary  reading  and  speculation — loo 
much  neglected  ! 

It  is  useless,  at  this  period  of  time,  to  point  out  the  intimate 
relation  between  knowledge  and  ha[)pines5.  Many  nations,  in 
their  arlvancc  to  g'ory  and  renown,  have  realized  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  that  "Knowledge  is  power."  And  the  people 
of  all  countries  will  agree  that  it  sustains  the  fabric  of  their 
government— (its  them  to  enjoy,  or  nerves  them  to  defend  it 
— cheers  where  it  visits  the  remotest  and  darkest  corners  of 
the  earth — and  of  that  little  kingdom,  the  human  heart.  Few 
countries,  perhaps  none,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  United 
Statc-^ :  there  is  none,where  ktmwlcdge  is  so  easily  and  cheap- 
ly diftused—wherc  that  guardian  of  the  people's  rights,  the 
PRESS,  has  such  free  and  deserved  influence.  Though  still  a 
youth,  our  country  can  boast  of  many  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  economy  of  life.  But  in  the  great  fields  of  science 
and  literature,  our  advance  has  been  slow  and  timid  ;  we  are 
too  fearful  of  the  watch-dogs  of  London  and  Edinburgh — 
and  dread  their  bowlings  even  from  beyond  the  great  waters. 
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AI.TioBt  every  stale  in  llie  Union,  however,  lins  lis  literary 
mag.Tzines  nh(J  reviews  :     some    of  which    hnve  h(  en  exten- 
sively patronize(J,  nnfl  hrtvc  risen  to  exnltrd  repulrilion.      In 
New-Hampshire,  we  hiive  not  a  single    puijIiiMlion    ilevolecl 
to  liter:u-y  purposes  !      Not  a    sifiglo   she<  t  goes  aliroaJ  Into 
the  world,  to  vindicate  our   claims,  or  dcfeniJ  us  against  the 
charge  of  l»arbarism.      Siill  we  have  many  writers  capal-lc 
of  honoring   thcdisclvps    anrl    hei.cfitting    the  world — many 
whose    poetic    hreathings    have  iiecn  wafted  to  other  lands, 
and  admired  for  their  /Eolian  softtiess  and  harmony.  Could 
not  such  men  l>e  induced  to   imfiart    sofne    of  their    literary 
treasures  ?     VV"ould  they  not  lielight  to  scatU'r  abroad  ii;  this 
healthy  legion  of  fiost  .-.nd  independence,  (hose    evergreens 
of  f)oesy  and  learning  \vhich  llourish  in  their  hands, and  would 
honor  any  cliaic  ?     Nothing,  wo  are  persuaded,  would  deter 
tlicrn.  but  the  dreade(J  [..rospect  of  rorj/t/ig,  zcilkoul  biing  kkau  ! 
— Who  talks  to  the  clouds  that  ptis's  on  heedlessly,  or  to  the 
winds  that  rush  furiously  by  ?       J^ctnosthenes  might  appeal 
tu  the  roaring  ocean  —  and  attain    his  objvcl  :,    Init   were  the 
orator  now  alive,  he  might  sadly  choose  lo  address  old  Nep- 
tune, rather  than  speak  to  the  inattentive  ears  of  the  modern 
pulilic.      Patronage    ordy    is    wanted  to  biing  out  into  open 
-gaze  and  admiration,  those 

fern?,  of  piirrst  ray  tprenf^ 


The  dark,  iinf.itlioiii'J  caves  of  ocean  bear." 

A  liberal  and  etdightcned  patronage  \vouId  not  fail,  even 
here,  to  call  forth  literary  talent  and  enterprize.  And  we 
cannot  but  indulge  the  ho>:e,  however  delusive  it  may  prove, 
that  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire — among  the  first  in  pat- 
riotism and  moral  virtue — will  also  distinguish  themselves 
ere  long  as  the  fiiends  ami  patrons  of  leaii'ning. 

In  announcing  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  j)lan  of  their 
work,  the  liditors  would  observe,  that  the  original  design  will 
still  be  pursued,  so  far  as  to  preserve  all  important  papers 
which  may  fall  into  their  hamls  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  New-England.     The  work  is  intended  to  embrace, 

I.  Historical  Sketches  of  Indian  wars,  battles  and  exploits 
— of  the  adventures  and  suficrings  of  captives  among  the  In- 
dians :  also,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  histoi-y  of  different 
towns  and  places  in  New-England,  more  particularly  in  this 
#tale. 

■ft.  'biographical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  eminent  and 
fMiditkible  persoQs  in  New-Hampshire,  or  who  have  beeo 
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concerned  in  its  petiietnrnt  and  history  ;  with  notices  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  other  states. 

111.  Orif^innl  Essay's  on  literary  and  moral  sulyects  ;  the 
"  Lights  and  Shadows"  of  Ncw-England  lile  ;  bkctches  of 
Domestic  Scenery  and  of  National  Character;  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  and  notices  of  Old  and  valuable  neglect- 
ed VVorks. 

IV".  Facts  and  Observations  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  Useful  Arts  ;  Experiments  in  Agriculture,  and  Im- 
provements in  Machinery  ;  Inventions,  Curiosities,  &.c. 

y.  The  History  of  New-Hampshire— being  a  continua- 
tion of  Dr.  Belknap's  excellent  work  ;  also,  a  History  of  tha 
Government  of  this  State,  with  sundry  im[)urtnnt  documents, 
copied  by  permission  from  the  originals  in  the  oilice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Oi>=-In  the  history  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, ive  shall  present  all  the  Messages  and  Sjiceches  of  the 
several  Governors  to  the  Legislaluie ;  and  an  impartial  re- 
view of  the  proceedings  of  each  Legislature,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

VI.   Poetry — original  and  selected  ;  Anecdotes,  &;c. 

VIL   Statistical  'I'ables;  Meteorological  Observations,anti 

Facts  i-elating  to  Climate. 

VIII.  An  Ai'PENoix  :  containing  a  faithful  record  of  po- 
litical events,  and  occurrences  at  home  and  abi'oad,  which 
may  interest  or  concern  the  people.  Also,  a  monthly  regis- 
ter of  Marriages,  Deaths,  Casualties,  &c. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  conducted,  it 
becomes  us  not  to  speak.  We  are  assured  of  such  assist- 
anceand  aids,  that  wccan  confideu'ly  promi-^e  an  interesting, 
if  not  a  valuable  miscellanj-.  Of  our  own  labors  we  would 
raise  no  expectations — as  we  make  no  pretensions.  VVc 
shall  proceed  with  dil'gence  and  care,  trusiifig  that  while  we 
sustain  the  burthen  of  the  experiment,  willing  and  active 
pens  will  not  be  wanting.  Our  own  exertions  will  be  much 
directed  to  the  presei'vation  of  the  memorials  of  "olden 
time,"  and  of  those  valuable  histoi'ical  and  other  doruments 
which  have  been  rescued  from  or  yet  remain  in  dust  and  ob- 
scurity amid  the  rubbish  of  private  f.iuiilies.  Whether  we 
succeed  in  continuing  the  work,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
people.     Five  hundred  subscribers,  punctual  in   their  pay-* 
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incnts,  will  cnal)le  us  to  piocrcd.  And  it  surelj  ought  not 
to  be  said,  iUliX  rmiong  240,000  ii)habitanLs,yj-c;c  hi<7idred 
cani»ol  he  found  to  encourage  the  allcuipt. 

Reader!  — \\'(>  have  spread  our  '  Iiill  of  f;u'e'  before  you  : 
if  ought  promises  eiitcrtninrncnt,  you  are  welcome  !  ll'  we 
succeed  to  please  you — the  credit  shall  be  yours;  if  we  fail 
— the  fault  shall  not  be  ours. 

JOHN  FARMER, 
JACOB  B.  MOORE. 

Concord,  X.  IL  Jan.  1,   1823. 


5l!5cnu  £-ni^f ntCon?:?,  $€t. 


Descriplicn  of  an  itnprcvcd  Savj  tmtchine,  zdlji  sectional  teeth 
for  the  purpose  of  mannfacluring  slarrs,  heading  and  siding  ; 
v:il!i  remarks  on  the  machine,  and  the  lumber  mrnnfaclured 
hyit—by  RoBi;aT  Eastman,  of  Brunsu-ick,  Maim.  With 
a  Plate, 

This  machine  consists  of  a  frame  about  twenty-four  f«  et 
in  h-ngth,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  and  a  c  irriage  aliout  twelve 
feet  in  length,  ai\d  four  ii»  breadth,  'ihe  carriage  travels 
with  iron  true  ks,  grooved  on  their  cirrnmference^,  which  run 
upon  iron  slides  bolted  lo  the  inner  sides  of  the  fiame.  An 
iron  centre  passes  through  one  end  of  the  carriage,  and  into 
the  end  of  the  log,  and  is  one  of  the  centres,  on  which  it  re- 
volves. At  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  where  there  are 
tioo  cross  pieces^  is  an  iron  arbor,  which  receives  the  circvdar 
iron  index  with  conccniric  circles  of  holes  drilled  at  equal 
distances  and  corresponding  to  the  diftVrent  sizes  of  th^^  logs 
to  be  mnnuf;icliired  into  staves,  heading  or  sidii  g.  'llv  so 
holes  are  caMed  t!)^  inunbers  of  the  i'uicx.  On  the  end  of 
the  i'.ulex  irijor,  mside  of  the  (a!ii;igc,  is  a  s(|uare  to  receive 
n  dog  lilted  to  it,  which  is  first  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
log.  and  then  slippeil  on  the  scpiarc  c^f  the  index  arbor,  by 
means  whereof  the  index  and  log  arc  firml}'  connected  to- 
gether, and  both  revolve  on  the  index  arbor  and  centre, 
which  are  kept  ii\  place  by  stirrup  screws. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  frame  is  the  main  shaft,  which  is  of 
cast  iron,  and  runs  on  friction  rollers,  supported  by  stands 
on  the  flaor.  On  this  shaft  are  the  saw  and  sappers,  which 
are  firmly  attached  to  it  with  screws.  The  sappers  which  are 
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crooked  pieces  of  iron,  sled  edged,  with  slits  to  set  them  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  himhcr  to  be  mnnufactured,  and  partaking  of  a 
common  motion  wilh  the  saw,  only  at  a  less  distance  from  the 
centre,  cut  the  sap  off  the  log  leaving  the  thick  or  outer  edges 
of  the  lumber  perfectly  straight. 

A  band  passing  ronnd  tht  main  pulley,  which  is  on  th© 
main  shaft,  and  on  a  drum  that  runs  under  it,  (zvhich  may  he 
diivenby  a  horse,  sIrMm  or  zvaler  poicer,)  gives  motion  to  th* 
saw,  and  sets  the  machine  in  operation.  The  saw  has  onl/ 
section  teeth,  and  is  made  of  a  circular  f)iece  of  sheet  iroa 
or  steel,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  containing 
usually  but  eight  tecih  which  are  set  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
saw  plate,  being  dove-tailed  and  grooved  in  order  to  remain 
firm  until  worn  out,  when  new  ones  may  be  set  in  the  same 
plate. 

Under  the  frame  is  a  small  shaft  wilh  a  large  pulley  on  ft 
(inside  of  the  frame)  which  is  connected  to  the  main  shaft 
by  a  band  ;  cui  the  other  end  of  this  small  shaft  at  the  out- 
side of  the  frame  is  another  small  pullej^  which  is  also  con- 
nected by  a  band  to  ihe  feed  pulley,  whicli  is  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  frame.  On  the  inside  face  of  this  feed  pulley, 
are  two  wheels;  one  of  them  containing  eight  cogs,  is  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  ;  the  other  a  squirrel 'wheel,  contains  fifty 
cogs  on  the  inside  of  its  rim  pointed  towards  the  centre. 
Another  short  shaft,  containing  two  wheels  of  about  eighteen 
cogs  each,  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  frame  ;  one  of 
these  wheels  mashes  into  the  rack  under  the  caniage  ;  the 
other  is  placed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  large  and  small  wheels  that  are  on  the  feed  pul- 
ley, which  causes  the  carriage  to  feed  and  return  alteinately 
by  the  different  acting  of  the  eight  and  fifty  cog  wheels  on  the 
18  cog  wheel,  which  not  only  reverses  the  motion,  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  gives  a  different  speed  to  the  travel  of  the  car- 
riage, in  its  feeding  and  returning.  '1  hus  when  the  8  cog 
wheel  mashes  into  the  18  cog  wheel,  the  carriage  moves  for- 
ward with  a  slow  motion  to  feed  the  saw  :  when  the  cut  is 
performed,  the  feed  pulley  with  its  contents  drops,  unmash- 
cs  the  8  and  mashes  the  50  into  the  18  cog  wheel,  which  re- 
verses and  quickens  the  travel  of  the  carriage  in  returning,  as 
50  is  to  8.  This  motion  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  feed 
pulley,  is  effected  by  a  lever  with  a  small  sieel  spring  at  each 
end  of  it ;  each  spring  has  a  catch  to  lock  on  a  pin  in  the  side 
of  the  frame,  to  hold  the  cog  wheels  in  their  mash,  when  the 
carriage  is  feeding  and  returning.  In  the  centre  of  the  lev- 
<r  id  a  pin,  which  attaches  it  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  is 
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the  fulcrum  on  which  it  works.  On  ihc  top  of  this  leyer, 
are  two  wooden  springs,  which  run  from  the  centre  to  the 
end,  a  httic  rising,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane. 

A  knob  on  the  side  of  the  crwriige  nets  on  the  top  of  this 
wooden  spring  as  the  cnrriagc  is  feeding  and  returninn-,  and 
alternately  unlocks  the  steel  spring  from  the  pin  in  the  frame  ; 
and  the  wooden  spring  causes  that  end  of  the  lever,  where 
the  knob  is,  to  descend  and  the  other  to  ascend,  and  locks 
its  steel  spring  on  ihe  pin  in  the  frame  again.  'J'he  piece  of 
wo(»d,  which  contains  the  feed  pulley,  is  attached  to  that  end 
of  the  lever  which  comes  at  the  middle  of  the  frame,  and 
causes  it  to  ascend  or  desceixl  at  every  travel  of  the  car- 
riage. An  iron  frame  is  bolted  firm  oti  the  end  cross  piece 
of  the  carriage,  which  holds  an  iron  hand  with  a  steel  point- 
er in  it,  which,  by  means  of  a  steel  sprinp;,  locks  into  the 
holes  of  the  index,  and  keeps  the  log  firm  in  its  place,  while 
the  saw  is  perforn)ing  iis  cut. 

On  the  inside  of  the  end  cross  piece  of  the  frame,  is  a 
shifting  iron,  which  is  a  horizontal  bar  of  iron  with  an  elbow, 
forming  an  acute  angle  on  the  outer  end  ;  on  the  inner  end 
is  another  elbow,  which  turns  down,  forming  a  right  angle, 
with  a  bar  fierforalcd  with  holes  at  suitable  distances,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  numbers  of  the  index;  into  the  holes  in  the 
bar  a  steel  pointer  "Tor  8  inches  in  length,  may  be  screwed, 
so  as  to  enter  the  holes  of  the  index.  This  iron  can  move 
horizontally,  being  supported  with  hook  bolts,  and  is  kept  in 
j)lace  by  a  small  spring  acting  on  the  ituier  end  ;  and  two 
guard  screws  are  set,  so  as  to  guide  the  large  pointer  into 
one  of  the  holes  of  the  index  when  the  carriage  and  log  re- 
turn from  the  cut. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  where  the  outer  end  of 
the  hand  on  the  carriage  passes,  is  a  small  trip  iron,  that 
strikes  on  the  outer  end  of  the  hand  and  unlocks  its  pointer 
from  the  index  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  large  poititer,  entering 
one  of  the  holes  of  the  index  and  the  carriage,  striking  the 
acute  angle  of  the  shifting  iron,  gives  it  a  horizontal  motion 
inward,  whic  h  causes  the  log  and  index  to  shift  one  number, 
when  the  shifting  iron  strikes  the  guard  screw,  /'»«<  prevents 
its  shifting  more  than  one  number  at  a  tiujc.  The  outer  end 
of  the  hand  being  now  relieved  from  the  trip  iron,  its  point- 
er enters  a  new  hole  of  the  index  by  means  of  the  spring, 
and  the  carriage  again  moves  forward  for  another  cut. 

Thus  it  operates,  without  any  aid  except  the  power  that 
drives  if,  until  it  cuts  a  tier  of  lumber  entirely  around  the  log» 
like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  leaving  their  thin  edges  attached  lo 
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it.  These  are  then  taken  off,  and  another  lier  cut  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  when  the  log  is  large  enough  to  admit 
of  two  tiers. 

References  to  the  Plate. 
Fig.  1.  gives  a  top  view  of  the  machine  with  the  log  in  it  ready 
for  working. 

2.  gives  a  side  view  of  the  same. 

3.  an  end  view  of  the  same  with  a  log  as  partly  cut. 

5.  The  Saw. 

6.  The  Sapper. 

7.  The  Hand-frame  Spring,  und  Hand. 

8.  The  Shifting  Iron  in  two  views. 

9.  The  Setting  Iron. 

10.  The  Trip  Iron. 

11.  The  Trucks. 

12.  The  Stands. 

13.  The  Index. 

Reference  to  the  several  parts  as  put  together. 

AA.  The  Frame,  which  is  made  of  timber  about  8  by  14  inches, 
and  put  together  by  screws, 

BB.  The  Carriage,  made  of  timber  about  7  by  8  inches,  put  to- 
gether by  screws. 

C.  The  Log  is  dogged  and  put  into  the  machine. 

D.  Saw  and  Sappers. 

E.  Main  Pulley  and  Shaft. 

F.  Feed  Pulley  and  Shifting  Gear,  which  is  connected  to  the 

rack,  under  the  carriage. 

G.  Tightening  Pulleys. 

HH.     Regulating  Pulleys  and  Shaft. 

I.  I.     Friction  Rollers  and  Stands. 

J.     Index. 

K.     Index,  Shaft  and  Dog. 

L.     Centre  Iron  and  Dog. 

.MM.  Iron  Slides  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  for  the  trucks 
to  travel  upon. 

NN.     Revolving  Lever  and  Springs. 

O.  Pin,  which  attaches  the  Lever  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and 
is  the  Fulcrum  on  which  it  works. 

P.  Knob  on  the  side  of  the  carriage,  that  works  the  Shifting  Le- 
ver. 

Q.     Hand-frame,  Spring  and  Hand. 

R.     Shifting  Iron  and  Long  Pointer. 

S.  Setting  Iron, which  is  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  strikes  the  acute  engle  of  the  Shifting  Ironi 
when  the  carriage  returns  to  set. 

T.    Trip  Iron,  which  unlocks  the  hand  from  the  |n4«x^  yi^n  ik^ 

carriage  returns  to  »et. 
VT3.     Stirrup  Screws. 

1 


!•  Impmed  Rotary  Saxo  Machine, 

Rtmarks,  ^c. 

This  machine  furnishes  a  new  method  of  manufacturing 
lumber  for  various  useful  purposes.  Though  ihc  circular 
saw  had  previously  been  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe,  for  cutting  small  stuff,  it  had  not,  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer,  been  successfully  applied  to  solids  of 
great  depth  ;  fp  elfcct  which,  the  use  of  section  teeth  arc  al- 
most indispensable. 

In  my  first  attempts  to  employ  the  circular  saw  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  clapboards,  I  used  one  nearly  full 
of  teeth,  for  cutting  five  or  six  inches  in  depth  into  fine  logs. 
The  operation  required  a  degree  of  power  almost  impossible 
fo  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  the  band  ;  the  heat  caused  the 
plate  to  expand,  and  the  saw  to  warp,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
get  out  of  true.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  harl  recourse 
to  the  use  of  section  teeth,  and  the  experiment  completely 
succeeded.  The  power  required  to  perform  a  given  (juanti- 
ty  of  work  by  the  other  method,  was,  by  this,  diminished  at 
least  three  quarters.  The  work,  formerly  jierformcd  by  70 
or  80  teeth,  was  by  the  last  method  performed  by  8  teeth  ; 
the  saw  dust,  which  before  had  lieen  reducefJ  to  the  fineness 
of  meal,  was  coarser,  but  the  surface  of  the  lumber  much 
smoother,  than  when  cut  with  the  full  teethed  saw. 

The  teeth  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  hawk's  bill  and  cut 
the  log  up,  or  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
saw  may  be  carried  by  an  eight  inch  band,  when  driven  a 
proper  speed,  (which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  times 
per  minute,)  will  cut  nine  o^r  ten  inches  in  depth  into  the  hard- 
est white  oak  timber  with  (he  greatest  ease.  The  sappers  at 
the  same  time  cut  ofl^  from  one  to  two  inches  of  the  sap,  and 
straighten  ih£  thick  edges  of  the  lumber. 

The  facility  with  which  this  saw  will  cut   into  such  hard 
materials,  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  well  established 
principle,  that  where  two  substances  in  motion  come  in  con- 
tact, their  respective   action  on   each  other  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  velocities;    thus,  a  circular  plate    - 
of  iron  put  into  a  quick  rotary  motion,  will  with  great  ease 
penetrate  hardened  steel,  or  cut  off  a  iile,  when  applied  to 
its  circumference  ;  and  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  a 
rotary  saw  for  cutting  wood.     The  requisite  degree  of  velo- 
city is  obtained  by  the  continuous  motion  of  the  circular  saw; 
by  which  also  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  one  that  has 
but  a  slow  motion  on  account  of  dulling,  as  the  teeth  are  but 
little  affected,  and  being  only  eight  in  number,  but  a  fewr  mo- 
ments labor  is  required  to  sharpen  them.     If  the  velocity  of 
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the  saw  were  slackened  to  a  speed  of  but  40  or  50  times  per 
minute  U  would  require  at  least  four  such,  bands  to^  carry 
it  rhrouffh  a  lo?  as  above  described.  r    .    <■ 

'  O  e  fnaciune  will  cut  from  18  to  20  hundred  square  feet  of 
piue  lumber  per  day,  and  two  of  them  may  be  ^nven  by  a 
conmon  tub  wheel  7  or  8  feetin  diameter,  havmg  6  or  7  feet 
head  o  water,  with  a  cog  wheel,  and  trundle  head  so  h.ghly 
.c'red  as  to  eive  a  quick  motion  to  the  drums,  which  should 
be  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  machine  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  mannfacture  lumber  from  4  to  10  feet  m  length  and 
?rom  two"o  ten  inches  in  width,  and  of  any  required  thick- 

"T  has  been   introduced   into  most   of  the   New-England 
states  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.      1  he  superiority  o 
Le 'iumberhas^for  three  years  past  been  sufficiently  proved 
in  this  town  (Brun=wick.lMe.)  where  there   has    been  aniiu- 
allv  erected    rom  fifteen  to  twenty  wooden  buildings,  and  for 
cove  1  ?g  the  walls  of  which,  this  kind  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally used.     The  principal  cause  of  Us  superiority  to  mill 
Ia;"diumber,is  in  tile  manner  in  which  it   is  --"  ^^^"^^^ 
viz.  in  being  cut  towards  the  centre  of  the  log,   'kct^be  ladi 
of  a  circle  Tthis  leaves  the  lumber  feather  edged. n  the  exact 
shape  in  which  it  should  be,  to  set  close  on  a  building,  and  is 
theonly  way  of  the  grain,  in  which  weather  boards  of  any 
kind  can  be  manufactured   to  withstand  the  influe.ice  of  the 
weather,  without  shrinking,  swelling,  or  warping  off  the  buil- 
ding.    Staves  and    heading,  also,  must  be  rived  in  the  same 
way  of  the  grain  in  order  to  pass  inspection.      1  he  mill  saw- 
ed lumber,  which,  1   believe,  is   now  universally  used  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  and  in  the  West-lndics,  for  cov- 
erine  the  walls  of  wooden  buildings,  is  partly  cut  in  a  wrong 
direction  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  cracking  and 
warping  off,  and  of  the  early  decay  of  the  bu.ldmgs  by  the 
admission  of  moisture.     That  such  is  the  operation  may  be 
inferred  by  examining  a  stick  of  timber  which  has  been  ex- 
nosed  to  the  weather  :  the  cracks,  caused  by  its  shrinking,  all 
Tend  towards  the   heart  or  centre,  which  proves   that   the 
shrinking  is  directly  the  other  way  of  the  grain.     ^1^°'  °^«' 
that  lumber  cut  through  or  across  the  cracks  would  not  stand 
the  weather  in  a  sound  state  in  any    degree  to  be  compared 
with  that  which   is  cut  in  the  same  direction   with  them.     1 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  one  half  the  quantity  o 
lumber  manufactured  in  this  way,  will  cover  and  keep  tight 
and  sound  the  same  number  of  buildings  for  an  hundred 
years,  that  is  now  used  and  consumed  m  fifty  years.     Add  to 
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this  the  rcduclion  of  expense  In  transportation,  and  of  labor 
in  pulling  It  on,  and  I   think  every  one  must  he  convinced 
that  the  limiber  manufaclurcd   in  this   improved  way  is  enti- 
tled to  (he  fu'cferencc. 


In 


lanulactunng  slaves  and  heading,  a  great  saving  is 
made  m  the  timber,  particularly  as  to  heading,  of  which  at 
least  double  ihe  (niamity  may  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of 
sawmg,  to  what  can  be  procured  in  the  common  method  of 
rivnig  It ;  nor  is  the  straight-grained  or  good  rift  indispensa- 
ble lor  the  saw,  as  it  is  for  the  purposcof  being  rived.  The 
ncading  when  sawed,  is  in  the  form  it  should  be,  before  it  is 
rounded  and  dowellcd  together,  all  the  dressing  required  be- 
ing merely  to  smooth  off  the  ontsides  with  a  plane.  Timber 
for  staves  ought  to  be  straight  in  order  to  truss,  but  may  be 
manufactured  so  exact  in,  size  as  to  require  but  little  labor  to 
lit  them  for  setting  up. 

Both  articles  are  much  lighter  for  transportation,  being 
nearly  divested  of  superfluous  timber,  and  may  be  cut  to 
any  thickness  required  for  either  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  flour 


Dtscriplion  of  the  Tueat)  Mill,  recently  invented  in  England, 
and  reconimended  by  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Pris- 
on Discipline, 

[We  present  to  our  readers  a  description  of  a  new  mode  of  punishment 
which  has  been  mtrodnced  into  many  »(  the  En-lish  prison,,  and  is  to' 
be  adopted  in  some  of  our  southern  penitentiaries.  To  illu«trafe  the 
subject  more  completely,  we  have  procured  a  wood  engravin?,  repre- 
senting the  prisoners  as  at  work.  The  effects  of  the  Tread  Mill  have 
alreadj  been  salutary,  anil  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  were  they  een- 
erally  introduced  into  our  prisons,  both  the  number  and  enormit?  of 
offences  would  be  diminished.  There  is  nothing  ^hich  the  convict  so 
hear  ily  dreads,  as  confinement  to  incessant  labor.  Our  prisons  are 
Z  L  it  "'Ih  criminals,  originally  idle  and  profane,  who  "  too 
proud  tolabor,  and  ashamed  to  beg"  roamed  about  at  midnight  to  rob 
and  to  steal.  Hard  labor  ,s  a  punishment  to  such  men  appalling-! 
rJl  ,  ?  A?  -^^^  °[  -""'^'i^  '^  "  '°  "''•'''  ^hat  any  change  in  its  ffrm 
to  mankind.]  ^"^""'^"'^  oS.r^Aers,  must  be  deemed  of  esse^ntial  servS 

\^From  an  English  paper,"] 
The  attention  of  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  Prison 
discipline  has  long  been  devoted  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
for  the  effectual  employment  of  prisoners.  All  attempts  of 
thisnaturc  have  heretofore  been  attended  with  considerabte 
wK/'  \'"V't  IS  confidently  anticipated  that  this  invention 
wall  DQt  only  afford  suitable  employment,  but  act  as  a  species 
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of  preventive  punishment.  Although  but  very  recently  in- 
troduced into  practice,  the  effects  of  its  discipline  have  in  ev- 
ery instance  proved  highly  useful  in  decreasing  the  number 
of  commitments  ;  as  many  prisoners  have  been  known  to  de- 
clare that  they  would  sooner  undergo  any  species  of  fatigue, 
or  suffer  any  deprivation,  than  return  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, when  once  released. 


The  annexed  engraving  exhibets  a  party  of  prisoners  in 
the  act  of  workmgone  of  the  tread  wheels  of  the  Discipline 
Mill,  invented  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Ipswich,  and  recently  erect- 
ed at  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  sit- 
uated at  Brixton.     The  view  is  taken  from  the  corner  of  one 
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of  the  ten  tiiring  yards  of  the  prison,  all  of  which  radiate 
from  the  Governor's  house  in  the  centre,  so  that  from  the  win- 
dow of  hi?  room,  /le  commands  o  complete  view  into  all  the 
yards.  A  hiiilditig  behind  (he  tread  wheel  shed  is  the  mill 
house,  containing  the  necessai-y  niachinerj  for  grinding  corn 
and  dressing  the  flour,  also  rooms  for  storing  it,&,c.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  building,  a  pipe  passes  up  to  the  roof,  on 
which  is  a  large  cast  iron  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  snme 
thousand  gallons  of  water,  for  the  use  of  tiie  prison.  This 
reservoir  is  filled  by  means  of  forcin<^  pump  machinor}'-  be- 
low, conncc'od  with  the  principal  axis  which  works  the  ma- 
chinery of  ihe  mill  ;  this  axis  or  shaft  passes  under  the 
pavement  of  ihc  several  yards,  and  working  by  means  of 
universal  joints,  at  evoi-y  turn  communicalcs  with  the  tread 
wheel  of  each  class. 

Tiie  wheel,  which  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
graving, is  exactly  similar  to  a  common  water-wheel ;  the 
tread  boards  u[)0n  its  circumference  are,  however,  of  consid- 
erable length,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  standing  room  for  a 
row  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  upon  the  wheel.*  Their 
weight,  the  first  moving  power  of  the  machine,  produces  the 
greatest  effect  when  applied  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  at  or  near  the  level  of  its  axle ;  to  secure,  therefore, 
this  mechanical  advantage,  a  screen  of  boards  is  fixed  up  in 
an  inclined  position  above  the  wheel,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  from  climbing  or  stepping  up  higher  than  the  lev- 
el required.  A  hand  rail  is  seen  fixed  upon  this  screen,  by 
holding  which  they  retain  their  ujiright  position  upon  the  re^ 
volving  wheel  ;  the  nearest  side  of  which  is  exposed  to  view 
in  the  plate,  in  order  to  represent  its  cylindrical  form  much 
more  distinctly  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done.  In 
the  original,  however,  both  sides  are  closely  boarded  up,  so 
that  the  pi  isoncrs  have  no  access  to  the  interior  of  the  wheels 
and  all  risk  of  injury  whatever  is  prevented. 

By  means  of  steps,  the  gang  of  prisoners  ascend  at  one 
end,  and  when  the  requisite  number  range  themselves  upon 
the  wheel,  it  commences  its  revolution.  The  efifort,  then,  to 
every  individual,  is  simply  that  of  ascending  an  endless 
flight  of  steps,  their  combined  weight  acting  upon  every  suc- 


*The  wheels  erected  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Coldbath  Fieldt, 
are  each  capable  of  conlaining  forty  or  more  prisoners,  and  the  joint 
force  of  the  prisoners  is  expended  in  giving  motion  to  a  regulating  &yy 
■which  by  expanding  itself  in  proportion  to  the  power  will  keep  any 
number  of  men,  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  at  the  taBje 
decree  of  hard  labor. 
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nessive  stepping  board,  precisely  as  a  stream  of  water  ijpon 
the  float  boards  ofa  water  wheel.  I 

During  this  opera i/on,  each  f^risoner  gradually  adyaices 
from  the  end  at  which  he  mounted  towards  the  oppositdend 
of  the  wheel,  from  the  last  man,  faking  his  turn,  descends 
for  rest  (>ee  the  plate)  another  prisoner  irjimediately  mounl- 
ino-  as  before  to  fill  up  the  number  required,  without  stopping 
the  machine.  The  interval  of  re?t  may  then  be  portioned 
to  each  man,  by  regulating  the  numb-er  of  those  requiied  to 
work  the  wheel  with  the  whole  number  of  the  gang  ;— thus  if 
twenty  out  of  twenty-four  arc  obliged  to  be  upon  the  wheelj 
it  will  give  to  each  man  intervals  of  rest  amounting  to  twelve 
minutes  it)  every  hour  of  labor.  Again,  by  varying  th6 
number  of  men  upon  the  wheel,  or  the  work  inside  the  mill, 
so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  its  velocity,  the  degree  of  hard 
labour  or  exercise  to  the  prisoner  may  also  be  regulated. 
At  Brixton,  the  diainetcr  of  the  wheel  being  5  feet,  and  re- 
volving twice  in  a  minute,  the  space  stepped  over  by  each 
man  is  2193  feet,  or  731  yards  per  hour. 

To  provide  regular  and  suitable  employment  for  prisoners 
sentenced   to  hard  labor,  has  been  attended   with   considera- 
ble difficulty   in  many  parts  of  the   kingdom;  the  inventioa 
of  the    Discipline  Mill   has  removed  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  " 
confidently  hoped,  that  as  its  advantages  and  efl^ects  become 
better  known,  the  introduction  of  the  mill   will   be  universal 
in  Houses  of  Correction.     As  a  species  of  prison  labour,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.     It  requires  no  previous  in- 
struction ;  no  taskmaster  is  necessary  to  watch  over  the  work 
of  the  prisoners,  neither  are  materials  or  instruments  put  in- 
to their  hands  that  are  liable  to   waste  or  misapplication,  or 
subject  to  wear  and  tear;  the  internal  machinery  of  the  mill, 
being   inaccessible  to  the  prisoners,  is  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  skilful   and   proper  persons,  one  or  two  at  most 
being  required  to  attend  a  process  which  keeps  in  steady  and 
constant  employment  from  ten  to  two  hundred  or  more  pris- 
oners at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  can  be  suspended  and 
renewed  as   often  as  the   regulations  of  the  prison  render  it 
necessary,  and  which   imposes  equality  of  labor  on   every 
individual  employed,  no  one  upon   the  wheel  being  able  in 
the  least  degree,  to  avoid  his  proportion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wheels  in  the  yards  radiating  from 
the  Governor's  central  residence,  places  the  prisoners  thus 
employed  under  very  good  inspection,  an  object  known  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  prison  management.  At  the 
Brixton  House  of  Correction,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
few  confined  by  the  casualties  of  sickness  or  debility,  all  the 
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prisoners  are  steadily  cm|)loyc(l  under  the  eye  of  the  Gov- 
ern n*  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 

The  classijicalion,  also,  ol  the  prisoners  according  to  offen- 
ces. &r.  may  he  adhered  to  in  the  adoption  of  these  disci- 
phre  wheels  •,  the  same  wheel  or  the  same  constructed  shafts 
<tan  be  easily  made  to  pass  into  distinct  compartments,  in 
which  the  several  classes  may  work  in  separate  parties.  In 
the  prison  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  is  taken,  a  tread- 
wheel  is  erected  in  each  of  the  six  yards,  l)y  which  the  risk 
and  inconvenience  of  removing  a  set  of  prisoners  from  one 
part  of  the  prison  to  another,  is  obviated. 

As  the  mechanistn  of  these  Tread  Mills  is  not  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  the  regular  employment  they  afford  is  not  likely 
to  be  frequently  suspended  lor  want  of  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chinery :  and  should  the  supply  of  corn,  &c.  at  any  time 
fall  off,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  labour  of  the  prisoner 
should  i)e  suspended,  nor  can  they  be  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  the  supply  of  hard  labor  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  almost  unfailing- 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  these  machines,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  although  their  original  cost  may,  in  some 
instances,  appear  heavy,  the  subsequent  advantage  iVom  their 
adoption,  in  point  of  economy,  is  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble, and  it  is  derived  in  a  manner  which  must  be  most  satis- 
factory to  those  who  have  the  important  charge  and  respon- 
sible rontrol  of  these  public  establishment?,  viz.  from  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committed.  Such  have 
been  the  results  already  experienced  at  those  prisons  where 
this  species  of  corrective  discipline  is  enforced.  The  saving 
to  the  country  (in  consequence  cf  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  criminals)  in  the  pul>lic  charges  for  their  a[)prehen- 
sion,  committal,  conviction  and  maintenance,  cannot  but  be 
considerable. 

By  a  contrivance  of  machincr}'  which  we  cannot  here  il- 
lustrate by  a  plate,  when  the  machinery  of  the  mill  has  at- 
tained its  proper  speed,  certain  balls  rise  by  their  centrifu- 
gal force,  so  as  to  draw  a  box  below  the  reach  of  a  bell  han- 
dle, which  will  then  cease  to  ring  a  bell,  placed  in  some  con- 
venient situation  for  the  purpose.  But  should  the  men  at  the 
wheels  cease  to  keep  up  the  requisite  speed  in  the  mill  work, 
the  balls  will  descend,  and  a  projecting  pin  on  the  box,  stri- 
king the  handle,  placed  in  the  proper  situation  for  that  pur- 
pose, will  continue  to  ring  the  bell  till  they  go  on  again  prop- 
erly; and  by  this  means,  a  certain  check  will  be  kept  on 
the  laborers,  and  the  govenor  or  taskmaster,  apprized  even 
at  a  distance,  that  the  full  work  is  not  performed. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  BRACKETT,  M.  D.  M.  M.  S. 

The  progress  of  Medical  science  in  our  counfry  has  been 
gradual  Durmg  the  first  hundred  years  after  the^sett  ement 
of  Nevv-Hampsh.re  the  general  state   of  medicine  was  E 

rfi;hpJ^-^°  '''•'' V'",^  ""  "^^"^^'^  of  persons  who  acqS 
celebrity  m  the  medical  profession  in  this  State,  have  been 
handed  down  to  postenty.  But  durin^r  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  second  century  of  the  existence  of  our  count-^/Tere 
arose,  even  ,n  New-Hampshire,  a  number  of  n  en'distin! 
gu.shed  for  their  medical  knowledge,  and  their  zeal  to  ad 
vance  Its  most  important  interests,  ^b}  "a  regubr  intercourse" 
witn  the  parent  country,  occasional  immigration  from  Euro' 
fuTJ^h"  '''"^  '  progressive  introduction  of  apprLd  au- 
thors,; these  men  were  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  b- 

^m^th^rr '  ''7  '^'^^  ^^''^^^'^  zxTa 

from  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  Ind 
physiologists  in  Europe.     The  medical  worksSgener^^^^^ 
known  and  in  use  at  the  close  of  that  oeriod  or  ^  T,  g^"^rr^3^ 
separation    from    the  British  empfrerwe'e'thoc  of  ^ 
ham,  the  commentaries  of  Van  SwiVfen   rKo  •   Y      • 

tings  of  VVyatt,  Mead,  Brook^^d  Huiam  .^he'nr'  T' 
gy  of  Haller;  the  anatomy  of  Covfner  KeH  ^^^T'°' 
Cheselden,  Munroe  and    WinslL     th'^    '  '   P^^g'^^s, 

Sharp,  Le  Dran  and  Pott  ,1.''-^/"''^^"^  °^  ^^'^^e*-' 
Hunt'er;  and  ?he  mLnaVnet^^l^Zetii^f  '"^^"'^    ^"^ 

wh^rr^:nrre?^ti:i^;i:e  ^^rr^-f'^ 

may  be  named  the  Hon.  JoThuI  B  JcLt^t "f  d'oT'p^  ?' 
mouth,  of  whom  we  intend  to  give  a  shorlsk;  ;h  t*  tt  '"''" 
born^  Greenland,  in  this  Stat?,  in  Mt,' iTaf'-l  J!:;: 

salui;^:-  '""""  ''-'-'  ''  '''  '-^--  °^  ^^^^-1  Science  I.  M.- 

ett!  iruLf :rRU^  T^ir:''^"^  'r-'  ''"^  - — ^  °^^'-«-.- 

->  notice,  ..tten  b,  Ly.a^S  au       l  ^'^  ''''''''^' 

ord.  Of  the  N.w.Ha»p,hire  Medical  td'et^  "  *''  "" 
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paratory  course  for  aJmissioii  to  college,  he  uas  placed  un- 
ilerthc  tuition  of  Rrv.  Ilrnry  Rust,  of  Slralham.  In  1748, 
he  cnlcrc  (J  Ilnrvard  College,  and  received  its  usual  honors  in 
Mb'i  and  1755.  His  collegiate  course  I. cing  finished,  he  at- 
tended to  various  publications  on  the  science  of  theology-,  lu 
contemplating  tliis  for  a  profession,  he  consnkcd  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  parents,  more,  than  his  OAvn  inclination.  Howev- 
er, he  proceeded  in  his  stu.lies,  received  licensure,  and  he- 
came  a  preacher  ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  was,  soon  after, 
such,  as  obliged  him  to  dctrrminc  on  some  other  pursuit. 

He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  strrdj  of  a  profession, 
which  was  more  congenial'  lo  his  turn  of  mind,  and  in  which 
Providence  had  designed  liim  for  eminence.  He  devoted 
his  lime  diligently  to  the  medical'  art,  nnder  the  direction  of 
J)r.  Clemet,t  Jackson,  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  became,  and 
continued,  a  practitioner  until  his  death.  On  the  SOth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 783,  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  i\Ias- 
sachusctts  Medical  Socict}',  and  in  1791,  he  was  compliment-' 
cd  b}'  his  alma  mater,  with  a  tncdical  doctorate. 

The  New-Hampshire  Medical"  Society  was  formed  about 
the  year  1790.  'J'hal  of  Massachn-setts  had  been  in  exist- 
ence about  ten  years.  The  formation  of  one  in  this  State, 
was  a  favourable  event,  and  may  be  considered  a  most  inter- 
esting era  in  our  medical  history.  Though  a  more  system- 
atic and  extensive  course  of  instruction  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail, and  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry  was  gradually  advancing, 
yet  the  benefits  oi  regular  meetings  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  for  diffusing  medical  knowledge,  were  greatly  need- 
ed by  the  physicians  scattered  over  the  State.  Dr.  Brack- 
elt  was  one  of  the  nrnetecn  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  on  the  16th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1791.  He  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society,  holden  at  Exeter  on  the  4th  of  May 
rnsuing.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1793,  he  succeeded  his  ex- 
cellency Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.  in  the  presidency,  and,  by 
repeated  elections,  continued  in  this  office  till  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1799,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  health,  he  re- 
signed it.  He  had,  previously,  presented  the  institution  with 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  volumes  of  valuable  books,  as 
the  foundationof  a  medical  library.  On  retiri*ig  from  the 
presidency,  he  received  an  address,  which  handsomely  ex- 
pressed the  respectful  acknowledgments  of  this  Society  for 
his  diligent  and  friendly  attention  to  its  interests,  and  for  hi? 
liberal  donation  to  it. 

Doctor  Brackett  had  interested  himself  on  th«  subject  of  a 
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{Tofcssorsliip  for  natural  history  nntl  botany,  at  the  universi- 
ty in  Cambridge.  He  tolJ  Rev.  Mr.  AlJen,  not  many  weeks 
before  bis  death,  that  it  was  a  subject,  which  had  much  cn- 
'^rossed  his  mind  for  thirty  years.  It  allbrdcd  him  no  small 
satisfaction,  that,  before  his  decease,  a  plan  had  been  adopted 
for  carrying  so  useful  an  establishment  into  effect,  and  tjiat 
donations  for  that  purpose,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  had  been  subscribed.  He  left  the  request  with  his 
consort,  that  a  certain  propert}^,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  when  she  should  have  done  with  it,  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college,  for  the  be- 
fore suggested  design.  Mrs.  Brackett,  after  his  decease,  said 
she  should  "hold  his  every  wish  on  the  subject  sacred  as  a 
word  from  heaven."  She,  accordingly,  convej-ed  the  prop- 
erty, with  a  generous  additional  sum,  a  bequest  of  her  own, 
to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  the  benefits  of  which  arc 
DOW  experienced  in  the  beautiful  establishment  for  many 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  late  professor  Peck. 

Doctor  Brackett  was  much  distinguished  for  his  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
At  an  early  period  of  it,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
maritime  court,  in  New-Hampshire,  and  sustained  that  office 
with  reputation,  till  the  necessity  of  it  was  precluded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  district  courts. 

His  profession,  however,  in    which    he   shone    with    emi- 
nence,  was  his  peculiar  delight,  as    the  native  bias  of  his 
soul  led  him  to  the  relief  of  those  wants  and  distresses,  which 
it  continually  presented  to  his  view.     To  increase  his  knowl- 
edge  and  usefulness    in   it,   iiis  reading,  which  was  uncom- 
monly extensive,  his  observations,  which  were  accurate,  and 
his    reflections   which  were  judicious,  were   principally  di- 
rected.    But  in  medicine,  his  motto  was.    Imitate  Nature  ;- 
look  at  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  imitate  them.     Their's  is 
nature  pure   and  undefiled  by  fashion,    prejudice,  or  habit. 
He  was  extremely  attentive  to  his  patients,  and   spared  no 
pains  to   investigate  the  cause  and   tie  nature  of  their  mala- 
dies, and  to  afford  relief.     In  arte  ohstetrica  valde  peritus  fii- 
il;  nulla  faemina  sub  egus  cura,  lahore  parturitndi  nnquam  mo- 
riente.     While  a  happy  general  success  attended  his  profes- 
sional ministrations,  his  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  the 
sons   and   daughters  of  disease  and  distress,    were   striking 
traits  in  his  character,  and  greatly  endear  his  memory. 

Doctor  Brackett  occasionally  made  minutes  of  important 
cases,  which  came  under  his  care,  and  of  the  measures  pur- 
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sued  i  but  as  these  were  merely  for  his  own  use.  few  of  them 
have  been  fouiul  in  a  finished  state.  ' 

He  also  kept,  for  twenty-five  years  before  his  death,  a 
thermometncai  and  meteorological  registry,  which  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  archives  of  any  philosonhical 
society.  '  ' 

His  moral  deportment  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
principle  recognized  in  the  golden  rule.  He  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  of  an  affable  turn,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  and  was  sincerely  beloved  and  highly 
respected  in  the  social  walks  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
friendship,  great  benevolence,  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  no 
one  was  ever  less  ambitious  of  popular  applause. 

_  Humanity  made  a  prominent  appearance  in  the  grouoe  of 
his  excellencies.  It  ought  to  be  recorded,  that,  in  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  he  was  peculiarly  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
never  made  a  charge,  where  he  had  reason  to  think  the  pay- 
ment would  occasion  the  smallest  embarrassment.  This  was 
a  conduct,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  man 
of  Ross. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  he  found  that  his 
constitution  was  under  a  gradual  and  general  decay,  and 
through  a  disease  in  the  region  of  his  heart,  as  to  the  nature 
of  which  he  could  never  be  fully  satisfied.  At  length  he  de- 
termined to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  Saratoga  waters,  for  which 
purpose  he  set  out  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1  802. 
Having  arrived  at  the  springs,  he  continued  there  but  a  few 
days,  for  he  found  that  his  disorder  must  bring  him  to  the 
grave  ;  and,  feeling  a  consciousness  that  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  at  hand,  he  hastened  to  return,  that  he  might  be 
among  his  friends  before  the  closing  scene.  He  reached 
home  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  July,  visited  several  patients,  and 
continued  to  walk  out  till  the  Tuesday  following.  From  that 
time  he  was  confined  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday, the  1 7th  of  July,  at  two  in  the  morning,  1 802.  On  the? 
ensuing  Monday  the  remains  of  this  philanthropist  and 
physician  were  interred  with  great  respect,  and  ihe  tears  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  watered  his  grave. 

In  early  life,  Dr.  Brackett  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah 
Whipple  of  Kittery,  who  wasa  most  amiable,  accomplished 
and  dignified  woman.  Her  mental  endowments  were  inferi- 
or to  none.  Her  education  and  acquirements  surpassed  those 
of  her  sex  in  the  vicinity  of  her  residence.  With  such  pos- 
sessions, she  was  modest  and  unassuming.  Her  favorite  stu- 
dies were  Natural  Philosophy  and  more  especially  Botany, 
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She  l»ad  an  excellent  garden  well  stored  with  choice  and 
rare  shrubs,  plants  and  fruits.  In  benevolence,  she  was  not 
exceeded  by  her  husband,  for  it  was  by  her  will  that  the 
N.  H.  Medical  Society  realized  a  legacy  of  600  dollars. 
She  died  on  the  1 8th  of  jMay,  1  80.5,  aged  70  years.  To  per- 
petuate in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society's  Library,  the  name  of 
its  founder,  it  was  resolved  by  the  society,  that  the  name  of 
Brackett  shall  be  marked  in  golden  letters  on  the  covers  of 
all  the  books  that  were  presented  by  him,  or  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Bracken's  legacy,  in  manner  and  form  as  underwritten. 

BRACKETT 

TO    THE 

N.  H.  MED.  SOC. 


Account  of  the  JMassacre  of  Jonathan  Bradley  and  others,  at 
Rumford,  [now  Concordj'\  by  aparty  of  Indians,  in  1 746. 

[  From  a  manuscitpt  history  of  Concord,  prepared  by   one  ot  ihe  editois  of  ihcae 

Collections.] 

The  opening  of  the  French  war  in  1744,  caused  a  general 
anxiety    throughout  the    colonies,  and    particularly    on  the 
frontiers  most  exposed  to  Indian  depredations.     Gov.  Went- 
worlh,  in   his  message  to   the  general  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince, in    May   of  this  year,  exhorts  them  "to  consider   with 
great  tenderness  the  distress  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers 
are  in  at  this  juncture,  and  to  make  their  unhappy  situation 
their  own  :    to  consider  them  as  every  day  exposed  to  a  sur- 
prize from  the  enemy,"  and  stating  that  if  provisions  for  their 
safety  was  neglected,  they  would  "become  an  easy  prey  to 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  enemy."     Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  for  the  safety  of  those  towns  most  exposed,  and  small 
detachments  were  ordered   to  the  aid  of  the  settlements  at 
Canterbui'y  and  Contoocook,  [now  Boscawen.]     The  inhab- 
itants of  Rumford  were  as  yet  without  military  succor,  and 
they  empowered  Benjamin  Rolfe,  Esqr.  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature of  New-Hampshire  "for  such  a  number  of  soldiers  as 
might  be  sufficient,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  defend  them 
against  all    attempts  of  their  enemies."     His  petition  was 
presented  in  June  of  of  that  year,  but  no  detachment  was  or- 
dered out.     In  December,  the   inhabitants  again  authorized 
Mr.  Rolfe  to  petition  the  general  assembly  of  this  province 
for  aid ;  and  also  "to  represent  to  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Court  p(  the  province  of  the  Massachu- 
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sclts  Bay,  ihcir  deplorable  ciirumslanccs,  hcinc;  exposed  fa 
immiticnt  d:inger  l.oih  from  the  French  and  Indian  enemy, 
and  to  request  of  them  such  aids  as  to  their  great  wisdont 
should  seem  nicet,  and  which  might  he  snflTicient  to  enable 
them  with  a  divine  f)lessing  vigorously  to  repel  all  attempts 
of  their  enemies."  Like  petilions  were  also  presented  in 
!  745,  and  a  detachment  of  men  was  stationed  here  from  Bil- 
lerica,  for  a  few  werks,  ly  direction  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts. 

On  Friday  the  7th  of  August,    1  74G,  a  party    of   Indians 
from  Canada,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  came  in- 
to this  town,  and  meditated  the  desU-uction  of  the  place   on 
ihe  Sabbath  following.     The  inhabitants  had  for  some  time 
been  expecting   an  attack,  and    had  made  an   earnest  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  for  military  aid — and    fortunately 
Capt.  Daniel  Ladd,  with  a  company  of  forty  men  from  Exe- 
ter,  arrived  in  town   the  same  day.      There  had  previouslj' 
been  a   company  stationed  here  7rom  Billerica  for  a  short 
lime,  and  also  one   from  Andover.      The  inhabitants  were 
aware  that  a  considerable  body  of  Indians  was  in  the  vicini- 
ty, but   had    as  yet  discovered  but  a  few  who  were  out  on 
scouts.     The  Indians  themselves,  hearing  of  Capt.  Ladd's  ap- 
proach, determined  to  lie  concealed  until  Sunday  following, 
when  they  intended  to  massacre  the  peo()le  assembled  in  the 
meeting-house-     But  the  people  on  Sunday  took  the  precau- 
tion to  go  armed  to  their  devotions,  and  placed  sentinels  in 
different  qur.rters  to  lookout  for  the  approach  of  the  Indians. 
They  had  the  night  previous  secreted  themselves  in  the  bush- 
es adjacent  to  the  meeting-house,    which  stood  nearly  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  dwelling  nf  Mr.  John  West.     One 
parly  of  them   was   concealed  in  a  thicket  of  alders   then 
growing  wjiere    Dr.  Green's  house  now  stands,  another  was 
hid  in  the  bushes  on  the  north,  between  the  meeting-house 
and  Capt.   Emery's  near  the  prison.     Some  few  of  them 
were  seen  by  a   little  girl    during  the  exercises,  but  she  did 
not  make  known    the   discovery  until    the  meeting  closed, 
when  the  people  marched    out  in    a  body;    and  the  Indians 
observing    their    arms,    concluded  to  abandon    the  attack. 
They  then  retired  to  the  woods  on  the  west  towards  Hopkin- 
ton,  with  the  design  to  intercept  Capt.  Ladd  and  his  men,  who 
they  supposed  were  to  pass  that  way  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.    On  Monday,  the  nth,severalof  the  inhabitants  sat  out 
for  Hopkinton,  two  on  horse  back,  the  others  on  foot,  all  ar- 
med, but  not  in   the  least   apprehending  an  attack.     They 
marched  on  leisurely,  and  Oftcrrfm/i  Peters,  one  of  the  party 
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on  foot,  i.rocccJcclsomc  distance  forward  of  ihe  others  into 
a  hollow  about  one  and  an  half  miles  from  Concord,  sat  down 
his  ffun,  and  there  wailed  the  approach  of  the  others.     The 
Indians,  thinkin<^  themselves    discovered,  rose  from  their  hi- 
tlin.f'  pl:^ces,  fired  ;tnd  killed  Peters  on  the  spot.     At  this  mo- 
ment, the  rest  of  the    party,  with  Jonathan   /??W/et/ at  their 
head,  came  over  the  hill,  and  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrade 
and  their  own  peril,  Bradley  cried  out,"Firc,  and  follow  on!" 
and  they  rushed   down  among  them.     But  the  savages  were 
too  strong  for   them,  being  twelve  to  one,     Samud    Bradlty 
was  shot  down  in  the  road.     To  Jonathan  they  offered  quar- 
ter, having  been  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  he  refused,  his  he- 
roic spirit  thirsting  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  comrades. — 
They  ihcn  dispatched  liim  with  their  tomahawks.     Two  oth- 
ers, Jo.'im  Bean  and  John  Lnffkia  were  fired  upon,  ran  four  or 
five  rods,  Icil  and  expired.     The  others  fortunately  escaped 
death,  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  Canada.     Their 
names  were  Dankl  Gilman,   Alexander  Rohtrls   and    William 
Slickney.  Immediately  after  the  melancholy  affair  took  place, 
an  alarm  was  given  from  Mr.  Walker's  garrison  to  the  people 
who  were  at    work    on  the  interval  and  elsewhere  at    some 
little    distance.     They    soon    assembled    and  cousulted    on 
measures  of  safety.     Mr.  Reuben  Abbott,  lately  deceased,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  from  whom  many  particulars  con- 
cerning^ this  affair   have   been    collected,  was   fixed  upon  to 
brint^  away   the  bodies  of   his   slaughtered   townsmen.     He 
accordingly  took  an  ox-cart  from  the  fort,  and  brought  away 
the  bodies  of  the  five  men,  which  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard   on  the  following  day.     'I'ho    number  killed  of  the  In- 
dians was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  until  some  time   after, 
when  the    information   was    brought   by   Roberts  who  had 
made  his  escape  from  Canada.     From  him,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  four  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  two  mortally, 
who  were  conveyed  away  on  litters,  and  soon   after  died. — 
Two  they  buried  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Swamp,  under 
large  hemlock  logs,  and  two  others  in  the  mud  some  distance 
up    the    river,    where  their   bones  were  afterwards  found. 
Stickney  also   escaped  from    captivity  with  Roberts,  but  in 
crossing  a  stream   on  his  return   was  accidentally  drowned. 
Roberts,  soon    after  his  return,  claimed  a  bounty  from  gov- 
ernment, having  killed  one  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  the  bones  of  whom  he  afterwards  found.     The  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  the  19th  of  November,   1747,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  : 
"  Whereas  Alexander  Roberts  and  others  have  been  care- 
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fully  examined  upon  oath  of  and  concerning  a  human  .kull 
bone,  which  sn.d  Roberts  and  company  found  at  oT  neaMhe 
place  where  sa.d  Roberts  supposes  ),e  killed  an  Indian  ma^, 

riarto^rprr"'  '"^^  '-T^;  and  inasmuch  L' 
appeals  to  the  House,  upon  the  evidence  produced  that  (ho 
sajd^skull  .s  really  the  skull  of  the  aforesa'id  Indian  :There- 

"'foled,  that  there  be  paid  out  of  the  money  in  the  public 
treasury,  unto  the  sa.d  Alexander  Roberts  and  con  nany  i  e 
Sinn  of  seventy-five  pounds,  in  the  following  pror?ortbnf;z 

7os  M;t;:^e  uM''"'"r^'^^  '''-^    toD'aL/cilma  ;    /! 
0..    to  the  widows  of  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Bradley,   eac 

P  Ls'-'jo^^i  n,nr '"'rr'  'p^-^^'  -I— tatives  of  d^bad  ah 
Peters,  John  Luflkm,  John  Bean  and  William  Stickney,  each 

lu  iidve  ocen  a  brave  and  mtrepjcl  man. 

oamitei    Bradteu    was    ihp    fqihpr   ^f    tK^  ,  i  i     t   ■ 

Bradlev  u-lin  ,i;„,l  ;  ,,  .  "°  ''^'"."  °'  l"e  venerable  Jo  in 
Diamej,  Kho  died  in  this  town  in  18/5.  He  was  a  mn=t 
amiable  .and  pronnsing  young  man  ;  and  hi.wife"  who  Ta 
afterwards  married  ;vith  Richard  Calfe,  Esq  of  Che  J". 
and  survived  both,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  We  ue,l,' 
speak  with  great  afl-ection  of  the  husband  of  he  vouth  and 
of  ^his  tragical   end.     She  died  Angust  . 0,' , » nfaged  Ss 

ObadiahPelen,  it  appears,  was  at  the  lime  of  his  death  a 

bott--.,;rs  tr""Hi:^h:3Trr' '-  <=»p'- '^'-'--iof  Ab! 

and   was  a.  .be'.a  !ure''o''f  CaWBre,o°n"Vn",  7«  "S'°"' 
:a";din"tf;eoll^""-  0-->e "otCrho  l^^l^^ 

cu  ^tTor^  We""'  T'"  "  '^V'"-'   "^™  --  P-  » 

s^Vdat  0-f  S  mueTBrtrra're'':bruuo  '"7  '""  "'  ''- 
over  ,he  spot  where  their'lXthy  fZZZ"  '.^T'"''" 

no3,';:dTn°dfa„tt;it  P^'iTs^raV'r''^''''^  '"'  T 
dlstnTla'ilirb-""'  ^"?  ".\VEt;ii^h,ra:,r  u  : 
ica,  sTctJy'ty  ^aTesfeSr^orcl  .Vt^^f "''"'  "'^'"- 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN  AT  AN  HOUR  OF  MIDNIGHT,  IN  DECEMBER. 

'TIS  midnight  o'er  the  drear  expanse, 

And  nature  silent  sinks  in  sleep, 
In  the  blue  skj  red  meteors  dance, 

And  darkness  hovers  on  the  deep. 
Chilly  the  winds  sweep  o'er  the  fields, 
^  ^  And  bitter  frosts  bind  earth  in  chains  ; 

The  zephyr  to  the  whirlwind  yields 

And  naught  of  summer's  joy  remains, 
Mfcthinks,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

^  ^  Mortals  too  much  to  sleep  are  given 

They  dream  not  of  the  purer  bliss 

in  stillness,  that  can  tell  of  heaven. 
It  is  an  hour,  when  Virtue  loves 

In  silence  for  her  foes  to  weep 

An  hour  th'  enraptur'd  soul  approves, 

Her  vigils  or  her  prayers  to  keep. 
Now  Innocence,  no  harm  to  fear. 

From  prowling  Mischief  in  his  lair, 
Looks  forth  Creation's  joy  to  hear, 

Its  music  floating  on  the  air. 
Affliction's  watery  eye  may  roam 

'Mid  brighter  scenes  of  future  years  • 
Nor  yet  forget  her  early  home— 

The  home  of  penitence  and  tears. 
'Tjs  midnight!  all  around  is  still ; 

My  thoughts-do  they  aspire  to  heaven  ? 
Rind  1  ower  !  direct  me  at  thy  will, 

In  life  and  death,  at  morn  or  even. 
Keligion  !  at  thy  shrine  I  bow. 

In  midnight's  dark,  inspiring  hour, 
And,  as  I  there  renew  my  vow, 
Enlist  my  passions  to  thy  power. 

C. 

Following  virtue  is  like  ascending  a  steep  :  following  vice 
Iik6  rushing  down  a  precipice._c4«e  PrLr&.         ^        ' 
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1MPR0.\JPTU, 

ON  TIJE  t>£Alll  OF  A  CHILD.. ..ADDUESSEU  TO  THE  PAUEKTS. 

O  WEEP  NOT,  dear  friends  !  your  swccl  child  is  on  higlj, 

With  the  angels  of  light  and  of  love  r 
Though  her  form,  lovely  even  in  death,  me* (s  your  eye, 
She  liv'd  not  to  draw  from  your  bosoms  a  sigU— r 

She  was  pure  as  the  spirits  above. 

In  the  morning  of  life,,  she  has  pass'd  to  her  rest, 

With  all  the  bright  promise  she  bore  : 
The  parents  who  lov'd,  and  who  fondly  caress'd. 
And  friends,  whom  her  innocent  pialtle  hath  blest, 

On  earth  shall  behold  her  no  more. 

Like  a  flowV  she  has  faded,  all  bright  in  decay. 

Like  a  sunbeam  obscur'd  by  the  clomJ, 
Or  the  sweet  vernal  zephyrs  that  transiently  play, 
Sh'C  has  pass'd  in  her  beauty  and  goodness  away, 

And  cold  lies  beneath  the  pale  skroud. 

Thy  spirit,  dear  child  !  could  our  sorrows'  recait, 

'j'o  visit  and  cheer  us  once  more, 
The  vision  were  joyful — 'twere  bliss  to  us  all — 
Though  brief,'twould  from  mourning  our  hearts  disertlhrral,- 

To  joy  our  lone  spirits  restore. 

But  from  earth's  foul  abode,  S****'s  spirit  is  flown, 

To  far  happier  regions  than  this. 
Where  the  holy  in  raptures  surround  the  bright  throne 
Of  the  Father  of  Life  ;  and  the  lovely  his  own. 

Dwell  forever  and  ever  in  bliss. 

Then  weep  not,  dear  friends,  for  your  child  is  on  high. 

With  the  angels  of  light  and  of  love  : 
Though  her  form,  lovely  even  in  death,  meets  your  eye, 
She  liv'd  not  to  draw  from  your  bosoms  a  sigh» 

She  is  pure  as  the  spirits  above.  L. 


FOR  THE    LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ROBERT  SHORT. 

\,  BoVs  account  of  his  success  in  a  lottery  adventure.. ..Addressed 
to  his  parents^  Capt.  John,  and  Mrs,  Peggy  Short, 

Dear  Friends — I  have  waited,  and  wailed  in  vain, 
Theorize,  aye,  the  money,  my  ticket  should  gain ; 
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\  have  bmvM  to  aiu)  worshipp'tl  the  near  sighted  jade,* 
Who  of  tlioiisauds  like  me,  aj'c,  great  beings  hath  made  ; 
And,  forsooth,  while  his  measures  for  fame  were  a-brewing, 
Hath  many  a  wight  tumbled  headlong  to  ruin. 

First,  inspir'd  with  high  hopes,  and  bewitch'd  with  the  Smile 
She  so  freely  bestows,  this  frail  world  to  beguile, 
1  resolv'd  to*^be  rich,  to  be  great,  to  be  grand, 
And  with  rank,  pride  and  pelf  to  astonish  the  land, 
rd  be  rich,  too,  with  ease — I'd  no  menial  be 
Of  the  dull  drudging  arts;   Pd  forever  be  free 
f>om  those  cares  and  alarms  the  industrious  endure, 
Early  health  to  sustain,  and  late  ease  to  secure. 
I  now  plann'd  my  adventure — I  counted  my  cash — 
(I  can  now  say  most  truly,  'tis  nothing  but  trash" — ) 
My  ticket  I  bought,  and  forsake  o(  the  seven, 
I  got  "Number  seventeen  hundred  and  seven. "t 

O  how  charming  the  title  !  how  precious  the  scroll, 
Which  her  agent  unbound  from  the  promising  roll  ! 
Tens  !  hundreds  1  and  thousands  ! !  Some  one  should  l»c  mine, 
Of  those  gems  in  the  "Scheme"  which  he  call'd  so  divine. 
And  so  sweetly  they  looked — ah,  I  thought  I  were  sure 
From  this  fountain  of  wealth  a  "Grand  Prize"  to  procure. 
Strange  projects  and  grand  now  crept  over  my  brain — 
I'd  dismiss  this  vexation,  that  folly  retain  ; 
This  friend  1  would  cherish,  that  foe  I'd  disarm. 
And  my  splendour  should  shield  me  from  fear  and  alarm — 
Gorgeous  dwellings  I'd  build,  as  my  fancy  design'd. 
And  Bob  Short  should  be  great,  both  in  money  and  mind. 

But,  dear  me  I  the  dream's  over — I  feel  F  am  still 
The  rustic  young  Bob  trudging  onward  to  ill  ; 
For  no  good  seems  my  right  weary  life  ♦o  betide, 
Teaching  judgment  these  vanities  all  to  deride. 

Would  you  think  it,  dear  dad?  my  last  copper  is  rone  ! 
Not  a  farthing  on  earth  can  I  now  call  my  own. 
The  last  went  for  tickets  ;  ray  fortune  to  make, 
The  little  I  had  I  then  ventured  to  stake  ! 
Alas  !  'tis  too  true — I  have  given  away, 
What  labor  and  prudence  alone  can  repay. 
I  fcave  made  myself  poor — and  I  see  all  my  friends 
Chide  me  loud  for  my  folly — to  make  me  amends  ! 

*  The  Goddess  Fortuna  was  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  the  Romans  had  no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected  (o  her 
honor  in  their  citj.  She  is  generally  represented  as  blindfolded,  and  holds 
a  wheel  in  her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  kcr  inconstancy. 

t  This  number  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  a  fortunate 
number. 
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But  there's  one  consolation. — The  public  receives 
A  little  from  what  each  poor  votary  gives. 
So  it  seems,  though  we  give  what  no  more  can  be  found, 
We  taste  it  betimes  as  it  travels  the  round — 
We  share  of  the  field,  fountain,  cellar  and  stall, 
In  common  enjoyment,  the  rich,  poor,  and  all. 

Experience  shall  teach  wretched  Bob  to  be  wise  ; 
And  as  gold  is  worth  little  but  under  the  skies, 
I'll  adventure  in  gull-catching  loUerius  no  more, 
But  happier  regions  of  profit  explore. 
I  have  seen  that  mortality's  purpose  is  name- 
Some  creep  through  the  brambles  of  life  into  fame  j 
While  others,  from  motive,  and  not  want  of  skill, 
Drink  at  springs  of  humility — drink  to  the  fill  ! 

Thine,  truly, 

ROBERT. 
D ,  Dec.  1822. 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily, — A  student  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, being  called  upon  for  a  definition  of  these  christian  vir- 
tues, made  his  replies  in  the  following  order : 

Quid  est  Fides  ?     Quod  non  vides. 
Quid  Spes  ?     Vana  res. 
Quid  Charitas  ?     Magna  raritas. 
What  is  Failh  ?     What  yon  cannot  see. 
What  Hope  ?     A  thing  too  vain  to  he. 
What  Charity  ?     A  great  rarity. 


An  ignorant  fellow,  being  about  to  be  married,  resolved  to 
make  himself  perfect  in  the  responses  of  the  service,  but  by 
mistake  got  by  heart  the  office  of  baptism  for  riper  years  5 
50  when  he  was  asked  in  the  church — '•  Wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  ?"  &c.  he  answered,  "  I  renounce  them  all."  The 
clergyman  said,  "  1  think  you  are  a  fool :"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "All  this  1  steadfastly  believe." 


Supe7stition.-When  the  census  was  taken  in  Spain,in  1787, 
the  number  of  females  in  that  country  confined  in  cloisters 
for  life,  amounted  to  32,000.  In  the  single  city  of  Seville, 
there  were,  in  1805,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  nunneries.  The 
new  constitution  and  laws  of  Spain,  have  suppressed  these 
worse  than  useless  institutions  ;  and  the  proceeds  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  public  service. 
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NATURAL  WONDERS. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  two  of  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosities in  tiie  world,  are  within  the  United  Sti  tes,  and   yet 
scarcely  known  to  tlie  best  informed  of  our  gcogTaphers  and 
naturalists.     The  one   is  a  beautiful  water-fall,  .in    Franklin- 
county,  Georgia  ;  the  other,  a  stupendous  precipice  in  Pendle- 
ton district,  South  Carolina  ;  they  arc  both  fnintly  mentioned 
in  the    late  edition  of    Morse's    geography,    but  not  as  they 
merit.     The  Tuccoa  fall  is    much    higher   than  the  falls   of 
Niagara.     The   column  of  water    is   propelled    beautifully 
over   a   perpendicular  rock,    and    when   the  stream  is  full, 
it  passes  down  the  steep  without  being  broken.     All  the  pris- 
nialic  effect  seen  at  Niagara,illustrates  the  spray  of  Tuccoa. 
The  Table  mountain  in  Pendleton  district.     South  Caroli- 
na, is  an  awful  precipice  of  900  feet.     Many  persons  reside 
within  five,  seven,  or  ten  miles  of  this  grand  spectacle,  who 
have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  it.     It  is  now  however 
occasionally  visited  by  curious  travellers  and  sometimes  by 
men  of  science.     Very  few  persons  who  have  once  passed  a 
glimpse  into   the  almost  boundless  abyss,  can  again  exercise 
sufficient  fortitude,   to  approach  the    margin  of  the  chasm. 
Almost  every  one,  on  looking  over,  involuntarily  falls  to  the 
ground  senseless,  nerveless,  and  helpless,  and  would  inevit- 
ably be   precipitated,  and  dashed  to  atoms,   were  it   not  for 
the  measures  of  caution  and  sccuritjr,  that  have  always  been 
deemed  indispensable  to  a  safe  indulgence  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor  or  spectator.     Every  one  on  proceeding  to  the 
spot,  whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over  the  wonderful  deep,  has 
in   his  imagination  a  limitation,  graduated  by  a   reference  to 
distances  w^ith  which  his  eye    has  been  familiar.     But  in   a 
moment,  eternity,  as   it  were,  is    presented  to  his  astounded 
senses  ;  and   he  is  instantly  overwhelmed.     His  whole  sys- 
tem is  no  longer  subject  to  his  volition  or  his  reason,  and  he 
falls  like  a  mass  of  lead,  obedient  only  to   the  common  laws 
of  mere  matter.     He   then  revives,  and   in  a  wild  delirium 
surveys  a  scene,  which  for  a  while  he  is  unable  to  define  b}' 
description  or  limitation. 

How  strange  is  it  that  the  Tuccoa  fall  and  Table  Mountain, 
are  not  more  familiar  to  Americans  !  Either  of  them  would 
distinguish  any  state  or  empire  in  Europe. — Port  Folio, 

Thomas  S.  Abbot,  Esq.  of  Conway,  lately  presented  the 
Mineralogical  Society  of  Portland  with  a  specimen  of  crys- 
talized  Quartz,  14  inches  in  circumference,  making  (he  sides 
of  the  prism  measure  transversely  on  an  average  2  1-3  in- 
ches.    The  crystal  was  well  defined,  and  tolerably  perfect. 
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Dress. — The  two  Elizabcllis  of  ICnglnml  nnd  Russi;i  re- 
sembled each  oihcr  in  feclf-iJola(ry,  niul  both  lavished  im- 
mense treasures  on  jheir  own  persons.  Eh'zabclh  of  Engl  md^ 
possessed  a  rich  dress  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  varied 
its  form  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  inventions  of  her 
fancy.  A  thick  quarto  vohimc  was  filled  with  the  simple 
detail  of  the  wardrobe  belon"injj  (o  Elizabeth  of  Russia- 
This  mania  has  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  fair  sex. 
'Wiien  Dresden  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prussia, during  the  seven 
y^ears  war,  tlic  Saxon  minister  Count  Jlurhl,  afibrdcd  the  vic- 
tors a  spoil  of  800  pairs  of  boots,  which  Fretlerick  ordered 
shouli!  be  distri-buled  to  his  guards.  Twelve  hundred  wigs, 
which  had  sate  in  turn  upon  the  lofty  brow  of  the  statesman, 
tjiany  hundred  dozens  of  sjiirts,siik  stockings,  laced  cravats, 
-and  other  articles  of  masculine  finery,  were  also  sent  to  dif- 
ferent marts,  and  converted  into  cash  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  prince  Esterhazy,  of  Austria,  who  has  been  ambassador 
to  several  courts  of  Europe,  w/^ars  a  dress  worth  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling — his  coal  alone  being  worth  200,000/.  and 
the  bil.t  of  his  sword  J.00,000/. 


Plumhago^  or  Graphilc — This  article  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  towns  of  Bristol  and  Francestown  in  this 
State.  In  Bristol,  it  has  been  found  of  superior  excellence, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  By  the  politeness  of  AJr. 
Charles  S.  Dunbar,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  con- 
tains it,  the  editors  have  been  furnished  with  several  speci- 
mens, one  of  which,  they  sent  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New- 
York,  who,  in  a  communication  on  the  subject,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Your  specimen  of  Plumbago  was  cordially  received.  I 
set  a  value  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the  native  and  Fredonian 
source  whence  it  came,  and  on  account  of  its  own  apparent 
worth  and  excellence. 

"It  is  pleasing  to  find  our  landed  proprietors  inquiring 
somewhat  below  the  surface,  for  the  good  things  contained 
in  the  grants  they  received  by  superficial  measurement. — 
When  they  shall  go  deep  into  the  matter,  they  will  learn  the 
importance  of  the  French  maxim,  approfondcssez,  which,  you 
know,  means,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  I  trust  the  time 
is  approaching  when  the  purchaser  of  lands  will  require  not 
merely  a  geometrical  description, but  a  geological  one; 
whereby  the  purchaser  shall  know  that  begets  so  many 
acres/rcc  and  clear  ;and  moreover,  such  and  so  many  strata 
nice  and  proper. 
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'•{  congra'uUitc  3011  on  ihc  (liscovccv'  of  such  a  treasure  in 
our  country.  Much  is  due  to  the  Mines  that  supply  us  with 
pencils  nnd  cntciblcs." 

SpeciiDcns  have  tccn  furiiishcd  Professor  Dana,  of  Dart- 
mouth Collcgo,  who  ihiiiks  it  c(|ual  to  the  celebrated  Burrow- 
dale  ore. 

That  which  lias  been  discovered  in  Francestown  is  said  to 
ho  of  good  (|uality.  \V^c  are  not  informed  whether  it  ex- 
ists in  large  or  small  quantities.  There  has  also  been  found 
in  the  south  pait  of  Francestown,  neap  Lewis*'s  mills,  some 
beautiful  spcciniens  of  Hock  Crystal. 


LITERARV  NOTICES. 

Richardson  4"  Lord,  Jjoston,  have  lately  published  the 
^■ilisCorijofMassachusttts  front  17G4  to  Jw/y,  1774;  by  Alden 
Brndford,  Secretary  of  the  Comnionwealth.''^  The  work  com- 
prises about  400  octavo  pages,  is  neatly  executed,  nnd  ex- 
tremely well  written.  When  the  opportunities  and  talents 
of  the  writer,  nnd  the  interesting  period  of  which  he  treats, 
nre  considered — the  work  would  seem  to  want  no  other  I'c- 
commendation  to  the  public  patronage. 

XciO'TIampshire  Agricidlural  Repository. — Hill  &:  Moor(J,- 
Concord,  have  now  in  press  No.  .1,  of  this  work,  publishecl 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  stale,  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  The  present  number  is  very  interesting  j. 
it  will  reflect  credit  on  the  Board,  and  tend  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  do  away  those  ))rejadices  which  have  hitherto  oppo- 
sed almost  excry  improvement  in  the  science  of  husbandry, 

^''The  Scholar'' s  guide  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,  or  an  A- 
bridgement  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament^ 
Tsith  Evplanalory  Remarks.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Schools 
<$'•  families.     By  the  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  A.  JW." 

A  small  volume,  with  the  above  title,  has  recently  fallen 
into  our  hand?,  which  wo  would  recommend  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  parents  and  instructors.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  furnish  young  persons  especially  with  a  summary  view  of 
those  sacred  truths  of  Scripture,  with  which,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  our  present  and  future  happiness  is  in- 
separably connected.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  judicious, 
and  the  execution  of  it,  in  our  opinion,  is  such  that  this  little 
compend   cannot   fail  to   interest  and  to  profit  both  in  the 
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school  and  the  family.  In  this  age  of  religious  inquijy, 
when  few  arc  found  nolding  a  faiih  which  they  do  not  sup- 
pose sanctified  by  the  Divine  Oracles,  an  intimale  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  esteemed  a  neccssar}';  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  person,  therelorc,  who  adapts  the  inspired  volume 
to  the  literarj'  taste  of  the  present  day,  cannot  fail  to  receive 
public  commendation,  ^\c  conceive  Mr.  Strong  has  done  it, 
and  that,  in  this  new  labor  for  the  rising  generation,  he  will 
acquire  additional  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  clergymen  in  our  country.  B, 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  MILFORD,  N.  H. 

For  sixteen  years,  commencing  Jan.  1 ,  1 806. 
By  Hon.  John  AVallace,  Jr.  M.  S.  S. 


Years. 

Jan. 

feb. 
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3 
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18 
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17 
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20 
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22  [214 

-"  DISEASES. — Apoplexy,  1  ;  cancer,  2  ;  throat  distemper, 
1 1  ;  casuallicp,  2;  consumptions,  28  ;  cholic,  1 ;  dropsy,  5  ;  do. 
of  the  head,  2 ;  dysenlary,  21  ;  dyspepsia,  1  ;  fever  typhus,9  ; 
do.  lung,  15  ;  do.  spotted,  17  ;  do.  worm,  6  ;  fits,  8  ;  gout,  2  ; 
hepatitis,  4  ;  hooping  cough,  4  ;  infantile  diseases,  27  ;  phren- 
itis,  1  ;  old  age,  8  ;  quinsey,  1  ;  scalds,  2  ;  still  born,  4  ;  sud- 
den, 3  ;  rheumatism,  2  ;  palsy,  1  ;  unknown,  25. 

AGES.— Of  16  years  and  over,  ...     .     99 

Under  16  years, 105 

Ages  unknown, 10 


Total, 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

An  account  of  the.  voyage  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims^  from  their 
leaving  Leyden  in  Holland,  till  their  arrival  in  J^ew-Engtand^ 
and  settlement  of  Plymouth, 

[  Collected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Priwce,  principally  froBi  Got.  Brad> 
ford's  History  of  the  Plymouth  people  and  colony,  from  1602  to  1646, 
In  270  .\1S.  pages,  in  folio.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  first 
and  valuable  history  of  the  pilgrims  was  fiever  pabiisbed,  and  still  more, 
that  the  manusctipt  is  supposed  now  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery.  It  was 
deposited  with  Mr.  Prince's  valuable  Collection  of  papers  in  the  library 
of  the  old  south  church  in  Boston,  and  was  either  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  barbarians  of  the  British  army,  who  converted  th«  old 
south  church  into  a  riding  school.] 

On  the  deck  then  the  pilgrims  together  knelt  down. 
And  lifted  their  hands  to  the  source  of  each  blessing', 

Who  supports  by  his  smile,  or  cfin  bldSt  with  his  frown. 
To  him  their  returns  of  thanksgiving  addressing. 

His  arm  through  the  ocean  had  led  to  the  shore, 

Where  their  perils  were  ended,  their  wanderings  were  o'er. 

All  hushed  were  the  breezes,  the  ocean  at  rest 

Was  bright  in  the  radiance  that  lingered  at  even 
The  prayer  of  the  pilgrims  arose  from  each  breast. 
Each  tongue  utter'd  forth  hallelujahs  to  heaven. 
The  arm  of  Jehovah  had  led  to  the  shore, 
Where  their  perils  were  ended,  their  wanderings  were  o'er. 

Upham, 
"  About  the  21st  of  July,  the  English  voyagers  at  Leyden 
leave  that  city,  where  ihey  had  lived  near  twelve  years;  be- 
ing accompanied  by  most  of  their  brethren  to-  Delph-Ha- 
yen,  where  their  ship  lay  ready,  and  sundry  come  from  Am- 
sterdam, to  see  them  ship'd  and  take  their  leave:  they  spend 
the  night  in  friendly,  entertaining  and  christian  converse.— 
And  July  22,  the  wind  bieing  fair,  they  go  aboard,  their 
fnends  attendmg  them  :  at  their  parting,  Mr.  Robinson  fall- 
5    . 
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ingdown  on  his  knees,  and  thejall  with  him.  He  with  wa- 
tery checks  commends  them  with  most  fervent  prayer  to 
God;  and  then  with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they 
take  their  leave,  and  with  a  prosperous  gale,  come  to  South- 
Hampton,  where  they  find  the  bigger  ship  from  I^ondon,  Mr. 
Jones,  Master,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  been 
waiting  there  with  Mr.  Cushman  seven  days.  Seven  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  are  laid  out  at  South-Hampton,  and  they 
carry  about  1700  pounds  venture  with  them  :  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ton comes  thither  from  London,  to  see  them  despatched. 

July  23.  King  James  gives  a  warrant  to  his  Solicitor,  Sir 
Thomas  Coventry,  to  prepare  a  new  patent  for  the  incorpor* 
ation  of  the  adventurers  to  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virgin- 
ia, between  40  and  48  dcg.  N.  whick  patent  the  King  signs 
on  Nov.  3d,  styling  them  the  Council  for  the  affairs  of  New- 
England  and  their  successors. 

July  27.  Mr.  Robinson  writes  to  Mr.  Carver  and  peopfc^ 
letters,  which  they  receive  at  South-Hampton  :  and  the  com- 
pany being  called  together,  theirs  is  read  among  them,  to  the 
acceptance  of  all,  and  after-fruit  of  many.  Then  they  dis- 
tribute their  company  into  the  ships,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  masters,  choose  a  governor  and  two  or  three  as- 
sistants for  each,  to  order  the  people  and  provisions. 

Aug.  5.  They  sail  from  South-Hampton ;  but  reach  not 
far  before  Mr.  Reinolds,  master  of  the  lesser  ship,  complain- 
ed she  was  so  leaky  that  he  dare  proceed  no  farther  ;  upon 
which  they  both  put  in  to  Dartmouth,  about  Aug.  13,  where 
they  search  and  mend  her  to  their  great  charge  and  loss  of 
time  and  fair  wind,  though  had  they  staid  at  sea  but  three  or 
four  hours  more,  she  had  sunk  right  down.  About  Aug.  21, 
they  set  sail  again  ;but  having  gone  above  a  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  lands-end  of  England,  Mr.  Reinold  complained 
of  her  leaking  again,  that  they  must  either  return  or  8ink,for 
they  could  scarce  free  her  by  pumping  :  upon  which  they 
both  put  back  to  Plymouth  ;  where,  finding  no  defect,  they 
judge  her  leakiness  owing  to  her  general  weakness.  They, 
therefore,  agree  to  dismiss  her,  and  those  who  are  willing,  to 
return  to  London,  though  this  was  rery  grievous  and  dis- 
couraging ;  Mr.  Cushman  and  family  returning  with  them ;~- . 
the  rest  taking  what  provision;  they  could  well  stow  in  tb^ 
larger  *bip,  resolve  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  alone* 
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iSepU  6.  They  make  another  sad  parting,  and  the  greater 
ship  sets  sail  again  :  But  about  half  seas  over,  meets  with 
cross  winds  and  many  fierce  storms,  which  often  force  them 
to  hull  for  divers  days  together,  not  being  able  to  bear  a 
knot  of  sail  ;  make  her  upper  works  very  leaky,  and  bow 
and  wrack  a  main  beam  in  the  mid  ship  ;  which  puts  them 
in  such  fear,  as  the  chief  of  the  company  enters  into  a  seri- 
ous consultation  with  the  ship  officers  about  returning  :  But 
a  passenger  having  brought  a  great  iron  screw  from  Hol- 
land, they  with  it  raise  the  beam  into  its  place  ;  and  then 
committing  themselves  to  the  Divine  Will  proceed. 

J^ov,  6.  Dies  at  sea  William  Butten,  a  youth  and  servant 
to  Samuel  Fuller,  being  the  only  passenger  vvho  dies.on  the 
voyage. 

Wot.  9.  At  break  of  day,  after  long  beating  the  sea,^^ 
they  make  the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  whereupon  they  tack  and 
stand  to  the  southward,  the  wind  and  weather  being  fair,  to 
find  some  place  about  Hudson's  river  for  settlement.  But 
sailing  this  course  about  half  the  day,  they  fall  among  roar- 
ing shoals  and  breakers,  and  are  so  entangled  with  them  as 
they  find  themselves  in  great  hazard,  and  the  wind  shrink- . 
ing  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  they  bare  up  for  the 
cape,  get  out  of  those  dangers  before  night ;  and  the  next 
day,  into  the  Cape  harbour,  where  they  ride  in  safety. 

J>^ov,  11,  Saturday.  Being  thus  arrived,  they  first  fall  on 
their  knees  and  bless  the  God  of  Heaven,  &lc.  But  their 
design  and  patent  being  for  Virginia,  and  not  New-England, 
which  belongs  to  another  jurisdiction,  wherewith  the  Virgin- 
ia company  have  no  concern  ;  before  they  land,  they  this 
day  combine  into  a  Body  Politic  by  a  Solemn  Contract,*  to 
which  they  set  their  hands,  as  the  basis  of  their  government, 
in  this  new  found  country  ;  choose  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  pi-' 
ous  and  well  approved  gentleman,  their  governor,  for  the 
fi^st  year.  And  then  set  ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  well 
ariiied,  to  fetch  wood  and  discover  the  land  ;  who,  at  night, 
relui-n,  but  found  neither  house  nor  person. 

J^ov.  IS,  Monday.  The  people  go  ashore  to  refresh- 
thCfiiselve^,  and  every  day  the  whales  play  round  about 
thebi;  and  the  greatest  store  of  fowls  they  ever  saw.  But  the 


|[*^n  alluiion  to  thit  Contract^  the  fplIowiDg:  toast  was  given  at  tha  a^k^ 
oad  ceuturial  annirersarj  of  the  Uoding^  of  the  Pil^rimi   at    Plymoulii,  • 
whteliif4ixcelebrated  at  that  place,    Dec.  22,  1820.     ''■Tht  Solemn  Con- 
trati  of  tk«  Pil^lms  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor— N^Tember  eltrenth,  1620— and 
the  leretal  «ditiop«    of  it— 1776:^1780^1788-  leSO^may  U  n^Tf r  b*. 
coiit  ob*oUt«=t"] 
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tarth  here  a  company  of  sandhills  ;  and  the  water  »o  shal- 
low  near  the  shore,  they  were  forced  to  wade  a  bow  shot  or 
two  to  get  to  land  ;  which  being  freezing  weather,  aftccteth 
them  with  grcvious  colds  and  coughs,  which  after  proves  the 
death  of  many,  and  renders  the  place  unfit  for  settlement. 

J^ov.  15.  While  the  sh:illop  is  liitin-,  Cnpt.  Slandish 
with  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  set  out  onlhe  cape  to  search 
for  a  convenient  place  to  settle.  Wiliiam  Bradford,  Stephen 
Hopkins  and  Edward  Tiliy  are  of  the  numbcM-,  adjoined  to 
the  Captain  for  council.  Wlien  they  had  marched  a  mile 
southward,  they  see  five  or  six  savages,  whom  they  follow 
ten  miles  till  night,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  and  lodge 
m  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  head  a  great  crock,  and 
travel  on  to  the  valley,  wherein  is  a  fine,  clear  pond  of  fre^h 
water,  a  musket  shot  wide  and  two  long.  'J'hcn  they  come 
to  a  place  of  graves;  then  to  ihc  remainder  of  an  old  fort 
or  palisado,  which  they  conceive  has  been  made  by  chris^ 
Hans5  and  then  into  a  harbour  opening  into  two  creeks,  with 
a  high  cliff  of  sand  at  the  entrance,  the  western  creek  being 
twice  as  larfe  as  the  eastern.  Near  which  they  meet  with 
heaps  of  sand,  dig  into  them,  find  several  baskets-full  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  taking  some,  for  which  they  purpose  to  give 
the  natives  full  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  they  could  meet  with 
any  of  them  ;  return  to  the  pond,  whore  they  make  a  barri- 
cado  and  lodge  this  night,  being  very  rainy.  And  the  next 
day,  wading  in  some  places  up  to  the  knees,  get  back  Iq  the 
ship  to  the  great  joy  of  their  brethren. 

.Vor.  27.  The  shallop  being  fitted,  twenty-four  of  their 
men,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  nine  sailors,  thirty-four  in  all,  set 
forth  on  a  more  full  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  harbor.  But  ' 
the  weather  growing  rough  and  the  winds  cross  they  are  soon 
obliged  to  row  for  the  nearest  shore,  and  then  wade  above 
their  knees  to  land.  It  blows,  snows  and  freezes  all  this  dav 
and  night ;  and  here  some  received  the  seeds  of  those  fatal 
illnesses  that  quickly  seized  them.  The  next  day,  they  sail 
to  their  designed  port,  but  find  it  unfit  for  shipping,  land  be« 
twpen  the  two  creeks  ;  and  marching  four  or  five  miles  by 
the  greater,  are  tired  with  travelling  up  and  down  the  steep 
valleys,  covered  half  a  foot  with  snow,  and  lodge  under 
pine  trees.  The  next  morning,  return  to  the  other  creek, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  their  former  digging,  where  they 
dig  again,  though  the  ground  be  frozen  a  foot  deeo,  and  find 
more  corn  and  beans  ;  make  up  their  corn  to  ten  bushels, 
which  they  send,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  fifteen  of  their  sick 
31)4  weaker  people  to  the  ship  ;  eighteen  staying  and  lodg- 
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Ing  there  this  night.  Next  day,  they  dig  in  several  such  like 
places,  but  find  no  more  corn,  nor  any  thing  else  but  graves; 
discover  two  Indian  wigwams,  but  see  no  natives.  And  the 
shallop  returning,  they  get  aboard  at  night;  and]  the  next 
day,  Dec-  1,  return  to  the  ship.  The  corn  they  found  hap- 
pily serves  for  their  planting  on  the  spring  ensuing,  or  they 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  of  perishing.  For  which 
they  gave  the  owners  entire  content  about  six  months  after. 
Before  the  end  of  November,  Susanna,  wife  of  William 
White,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  is  called  Peregrine, 
being  the  first  born  since  their  arrival,  and,  [  as  Mr.  Prince 
concludes,]  the  first  of  European  extract  in  New-England.* 

Dec.  A,  Dies  Edward  Thompson,  servant  of  Mr.  White, 
the  first  that  dies  since  their  arrival.  Dec.  6,  dies  Jasper  a 
boy  of  Mr.  Carver's.  Dec.  7,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bradford.     Dec.  8,  James  Chilton. 

Dtc.  6.  They  send  out  their  shallop,  with  ten  of  their 
principal  men,  viz.  Mr.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Capt, 
Standish,&c.  with  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  circulate  [circum- 
ambulate] the  bay,  and  find  a  better  place  ;  though  the 
weather  is  very  cold  "and  the  spray  of  the  sea  freezes  on 
them,  that  their  clothes  look  as  if  they  were  glazed,  and  feel 
like  coats  of  iron.  This  night  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  see  ten  or  twelve  Indians  ashore,  busy  a  cutting  \jp  a 
grampus.  By  reason  of  the  flats,  they  land  v/ith  great  dif- 
ficulty, make  a  barricado,  lodge  therein,  and  see  (he  smoke 
of  the  Indian  fires  that  night,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
them. 

Dec.  7.  This  morning  they  divide  their  company,  some 
travelling  on  shore,  eight  others  coasting  in  the  shallop  by 
great  flats  of  sand.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  shore  people 
find  a  great  burying  place.  Part  thereof  encompassed  with  a 
large  palisado,  full  of  graves,  some  paled  about,  others  hav- 
ing small  poles  turned  and  twisted  over  them.  Without  the 
palisado,  were  graves  also,  but  not  so  costly.  Then  they 
come  to  four  or  five  deserted  wigwams,  but  see  no  people. 
Towards  night  they  hasten  out  of  the  woods  to  meet  the 
shallop,  and  making  a  signal  for  her  lo  bear  into  a  creek, 
she  comes  in  at  high  water  to  their  mutual  joy,  having  not 
seen  each  other  since  morning :  But  found  no  people  nor 
any  place  they  liked  :  And  at  night  make  another  barricado, 
and  lodge  therein. 

♦He  died  at  Marshfield,  July  22,  1704,  in  the  84lh  year  of  his  age.  The 
first  bora  in  Maisachusetts  colony -was  Elizabeth  Patch,  who  died  at  Sa- 
iMi,  Jan.  14,  1715,  aged  87.  The  first  in  Rhode-Island  colony  was  Mary 
Godfrty,  who  died  at  Newport,  April  14,  1716,  aged  77. 
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Dec.  ft.     At  5  this    morning,  they  rise,  and  after  prajcr, 
the  day  davvningand  the  tide  high  enough  to  call  ihem  down 
to  the  shallop  ;  they  suddenly  hear  a  great   and  strange  cry, 
one  of  their  company  running  towards  them   and  calling  out 
Indians  !    Indians  !     And     therewith    arrows     came   flying 
among  ihem.     Upon   dischf.rging   their   pieces,  the  Indians 
60on  get  away,   the    English   following  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
shouting,  return  to  their  shallop,  Iiaving  left  six  men   to  keep 
her,  and   not  one   of  the  company  wounded,  though  the  ar- 
rows flew  close  on  every  side.     Upon  which  they  gave  God 
solemn  thanks;   then    sail    along    the    coast  about     fifteen 
leagues  ;  find  no  convenient  harbor,  and  hasten  on  to  a  port, 
which  Mr.  Coppin,    their  pilot,  assures  them  is  a  good  one, 
which  he  had   been   in,  and  ihcy    might  reach  before  night. 
But  after    some    hours    sailing,    it  begins  to  snow  and  rain. 
At  mid  afternoon,  the  wind  rising,  the  sea  grows  very  rough, 
they  brake  their  rudder,  [and]  it  is  as  much  as  two  men  can 
steer  her  with  a  couple  of  oars.     And  the  storm  increasing, 
the  night   approaching,   and    bearing   what   sail  they  can  to 
get  in  ;  they  brake  their  mast  in  three  pieces,  their  sail  falls 
overboard  in  a  very  grown  sea,  and  they  are  like  to  founder 
suddenly:  Yet  by  the  mercy  of  heaven  they  recover  them" 
selves,  and  the  flood  being  with  them,  strike  into  the  imagin- 
ed harbour  :  But    the  pilot    being  deceived,  cries  out.  Lord 
be  merciful!  viy  eyes  never  taw  this  place  before  !  He   and  the 
mate  would  have  run  her  ashore    in  a  cove  full  of  breakers 
before    the    wind  ;     but  a    steersman  callihg  to  the  rowers, 
about  icith  her,  or  we  are  cast  away;  they   get   her  about  Im- 
mediately :  And   Providence    showing    a  fair  sound  before 
them,  though  it  be  very  dark  and  rains  hard,  they  get  under 
the  lee  of  a  small  rise  of  land;  but  are  divided  about  going, 
ashore,    lest  they    fall  into    the   midst    of  savages.     Some 
therefore,  keep  the  boat,  but   others  being  so  wet,  cold,  and 
feeble,  cannot  bear  it,  but  venture  ashore,  with  great  difiicuU 
ty  kindle  a  fire  ;  and  after  midnight,  the  wind  shifting  to  the 
N,  W.  and  freezing  hard,    the  rest    are  glad    to  get  to  them,, 
and  here  slay  the  night. 

Dec.  9.  In  the  morning,  they  find  the  place  to  be  a  sirtSU 
island,  secure  from  the  Indians.  And  this  being  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  they  here  dry  their  stuff,  fix  their  pieces, 
rest  themselves,  return  God  thanks  for  their  many  deliver- 
ances; and  here,  the  next  day  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Dec.  1 1, Monday.  They  sound  the  harbor,  find  it  fit  for 
shipping,  march  into  the  laud,  see  div«rs  cornfields^ aoAt 
runpihg.brooks,  with  a  place    i bey  judge  fit    for  habitntion^. 
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and   return  to    the  ship   with  the  discovery   to    their  great 
comfort. 

Dec.  15.  The  ship  sails  to  this  new  found  port,  cotnes 
within  two  leagues  of  it,  when  a  N.  W.  wind  springs  up  and 
forces  her  back  :  But  the  next  day  the  wind  comes  fair, 
and  she  arrives  into  the  desireii  harbor.  Quickly  after  the 
wind  chops  about  ;  so  that  had  they  been  hindered  but  half 
an  hour,  they  would  have  been  forced  back  to  the  Cape 
again. 

Dec.  18,  Monday.  They  land  with  the  master  of  the  ship 
and  three  or  four  sailors  ;  march  along  the  coast,  seven  o^ 
eight  miles,  but  see  neither  wigwam,  Indian,  norjiavigable 
river,  but  only  four  or  five  brooks  of  sweet  fresh  water 
running  into  the  sea,  with  choice  ground  formerly  possessed 
and  planted  ;  and  at  night  return  to  the  ship.  Next  day, 
they  go  again  to  discover ;  some  on  land,  others  in  the  shal- 
lop, find  a  creek  into  which  they  pass  three  miles  and  re- 
turn. 

Dec.  It.     This    morning,    after  calling  to  heaven  for  gaii-- 
dance,  they  go  ashore  again  to  pitch  on  some    place  for  im- 
mediate settlement.     After  viewing    the   country,  they  con- 
clude to  settle  on  the  main,  on  a  high  ground,  facing  the  bay, 
where  corn  had  been  planted  three  or  four  years   before  •  a 
sweet    brook    running  under    the  hill,  with    many    delicate 
sprmgs.     On  a  great  hill   they    intend  to  fortify;  which  will 
command  all  round  whence  they  may  see   across  the  bay  to 
the  cape.     Andhere   being  in  number  twenty,  they  rendez- 
vous this  evening ;  but  a   storm  rising,    it    blows    and    rains 
hard  all  night,  contmues  so   tempestuous  for  two  days,  that 
they  cannot  get  aboard,  and  have  nothing  to  shelter  them. 
Ihf  harblr    ^'^^  ^'^^^'"'^  Briiterige,  the  first  who  dies  in 

Dec.  23,  Saturday.     As  many  as   can,  go  ashore  :  cut  and 
carry  timber  for  a  common  building. 

wh?";^^^'  ^'"'f'    ^''^'     ^"''   P^°P'^   ashore  are  alarmed 
nniV    a;7.^-    ^j^^g^^.5    ^jfPect   an  assault,  but  continue 

2,T;k.  ?      k"   ^^yj'^'   Solomo  Martin,  the  sixth  aftd 
last  who  dies  this  month. 

sailn";^^'^^'''''''^-     ^^^y  g°  ^'^""'^  ^S^'"'  felling  timber 
Tnnf^l     TH    ^^">^'"SJ  begin    to  ere?t  the   first  house,  • 
Them  anTSr?^  square,^for  their  common  use,  to  recdve 
ofTuaH  th7r?'^'\'''^'T'"St"^e^^^  to  keep  a  cour-t 

»i  JtTmi  tltTl    '''T    '^^''•^'    at  evening.     But  in  the  - 
»»gt»t-9Ad.next.day^  another  sor^  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
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Dec,  28,  Thursday.  They  go  to  work  on  the  hill,  reduce 
themselves  to  nineteen  families,  measure  out  their  lots,  and 
draw  for  them.  Many  grow  ill  of  grevious  colds  from  the 
great  and  many  hardships  they  had  endured.  Dec.  29  and 
30,  very  cold  and  stormy  again  ;  and  they  sec  great  smoke* 
of  fires  made  by  the  Indians,  about  six  or  seven  miles  off. 

Dec  31,  Lor(Vs  Day.  Though  the  generality  remain  a- 
board  the  ship  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  yet  this  seems 
to  be  the  first  day  that  any  keep  the  sabbath  in  the  place  of 
their  building.  At  this  time,  we  therefore  fix  the  era  of 
their  settlement  here,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Plym- 
outh, the  first  English  town  in  all  this  country,  in  a  grateful 
memory  of  their  christian  friends,  they  found  at  Plymouth 
in  England,  as  of  the  last  town  they  left  in  that  their  native 
land. — Prince\'i  J^ewEngland  Cronology, — pp.  70 — 80. 


Note.  The  laiulinw  of  Ih"*  Fathers  at  Pl3'ir>oMth,  according:  'o  Old 
Style,  was  on  Dec.  11th;  but  Ihi;  imnirersary  is  observeil  on  the  22(1  annu- 
ally. The  face  <f  the  rock  on  which  thty  landed  was,  in  the  year  1775, 
taken  from  its  original  bed,  and  placed  hy  the  side  of  a  "liberty  pole," 
\rhich  at  that  time  was  erected  near  the  Court  House,  and  where  the  rock 
still  remains.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "jFore/a/Aej*'*  iioct." 
The  base  of  it  yet  continues,  in  open  view,  in  its  orig;inal  situation,  at  the 
head  of  the  longest  wharf  in  Plymouth,  built  on  the  precise  spot  which 
uniform  tradition  assigns  as  its  scife.  There  is  a  tradition  as  to  the  pf r- 
•on  who  first  leaped  upon  this  rock,  wfcen  the  families  came  on  shore,  Dec. 
11,1620;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  young  woman,  Mary  Chilton.  See 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  2d  series,  vol.  III.  p.  174. 


Tlie  following  txtracta  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  have 
been  recent ly  published : 

The  S'Zd  of  February  1672,  Mr.  John  Rowland,  sen.  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth  deceased.  He  was  a  Godly  man, 
and  an  ancient  professor  in  the  ways  of  Christ.  He  lived 
till  he  had  attained  about  80  years  in  the  world.  He  was 
one  oflhe  first  comers  in  this  land,  and  proved  a  useful  in- 
strument of  good  in  his  place,  was  the  last  man,  that  was 
left  of  those,  that  came  in  the  ship  called  the  May-Flower, 
that  lived  in  Plymouth.  He  was  with  honor  interred  at  the 
town  of  Plymouth  on  the  25th  February,   1672. 

Thomas  Prince,  Esq.  Governor  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
New- Plymouth,  died   29th  March,   1673,  and   was  interred 
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the  8th  April  following,  after  hee  had  served  God  in  the  of- 
fice of  Governor  16  yeares,  or  iieare  thereunto.  He  finish- 
ed his  course  in  the  73  yeare  of  his  life  ;  hee  was  a  worthy 
gentleman,  very  pious,  and  very  able  for  his  office,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  thereof,  studious  of  peace,  a  well-wisher 
to  all- that  feared  God,  and  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  his  death 
was  much  lamented,  and  his  body  honorably  buried  at  Ply- 
mouth the  day  and  year  above  mentioned. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

At  a  late  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  following  toast  was  given  : 

''The  Charier  Oak  of  Hartford — The  faithful  depository  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  Connecticut." 

The  following  notice  of  this  ancient  oak,  and  the  incident 
which  gave  it  celebrity,  has  been  furnished  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Old  Colony  Memorial." 

The  Charter  Oak,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  is  a  tree  standing  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  rising  ground  on  which  stands  the  ancient  mansion-house 
of  the  Wyllys  family.  In  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the 
Governor  of  New-England,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Charter  of  that  Colony — the  legislature  being  in  session,  a 
debate,  on  that  demand,  ensued,  and  was  prolonged  until 
evening,  when,  at  a  concerted  signal,  the  lights  were  at  once 
extinguished  without  noise  or  confusion,  and  the  Charter 
privately  seized  by  Capt.  Wadsworth,  a  member  from  Hart- 
ford, who  secreted  it  in  ihe  hollow  of  a  tree.  Capt.  W.  then 
hastened  back  to  his  seat,  and  when  the  candles  were  re- 
lighted, the  Charter  being  missing,  the  debate  ceased  ;  at  a 
suitable  time  afterwards,  the  Charter  was  restored  to  the 
colonial  executive,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
that  state. 

The  tree  now  measures  on  the  ground  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference — the  hollow  in  its  trunk  formerly  visible  near 
the  ground,  is  now  closed,"as  if  it  had  fulfilled  (as  remark- 
ed by  a  daughter  of  the  late  Secretary  Wyllys)  the  divine 
purpose  for  which  it  was  caused." 

Tradition   says   that  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  place, 
virhen  Mr.   Wyllys,  the  original  settler,  was  felling  the  trees 
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in  his  lot,  the  Indians,  who  were  hutted  in  the  interval  near 
him,  earnestly  begged  that  iiis  laborers  might  spare  that 
tree,  as  it  indicated  to  them  the  proper  season  for  planting 
their  corn* — and  at  their  request  the  tree  was  spared— to 
become  afterwards  the  faithful  depository  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  that  ancient  state. 

The  tree  appears  to  have  lost  its  upper  trunk,  as  it  is  not 
so  high  as  many  oaks  of  more  recent  growth — the  form  of 
the  tree  is,  however,  extremely  elegant,  and  its  foliage  re- 
markably rich  and  exuberant.  About  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground  an  enlargement  of  the  trunk  commences,  and 
gradually  increases  until  it  meets  the  surface,  which  causes 
its  enormous  size,  when  measured  on  the  ground. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  CALFE,  OF  HAMPSTEAD. 

In  the  time  of  the  remarkable  delusion  which  prevailed 
in  New-England  in  1692,  lived  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  withstanding  the 
credulity  of  the  times.  After  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
had  published  a  work  entitled,  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
Worlds  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
credulous with  regard  to  the  stories  then  in  circulation,  Mr. 
Calef  published  a  book  on  the  opposite  side,  entitled,  More 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  printed  at  London,  1 700. 
As  he  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  respecting  the 
witches,  at  a  time,  when  the  people  of  the  country,  in  gener- 
£wl,  did  not  see  their  error,  he  gave  great  offence.  But  he  is 
thought  to  be  faithful  in  his  naration  of  facts. — He  died  in 
1720. 

The  late  Hon.  John  Calfe  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  gentlemen  and  probably  his  great  grandson. 
His  father  was  a  seafaring  man  in  the  early  part  of  his  life; 
and  through  various  disasters,  he  was  detained  seven  years 
from  home,  and  was  one  year  a  prisoner  in  France.  After 
his  return,  he  settled  in  Newbury,  where  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born  on  the  13th  of  June,  1741.  In  early  life,  he 
gave  remarkable  presages  of  intelligence  and  future  useful- 
ness. It  is  said,  that  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he 
could  distinguish   the  figures,  by   name,  which  are  used  in 


*The  Indian  rule  was,  to   plant  tbeir  corn  when  the  leaf  of  the  oak 
was  ai  large  as  a  mouie^s  ear. 
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common  ariihmetic.  He  lived  some  years  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  who  for  a  number  of  years,  sustained  the 
character  of  a  faithful  instructor  of  children  and  youth. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  and  resided  at  Kingston,  with  the  late  Colonel  Calfe. 
From  a  youth,  he  discovered  a  serious  and  pious  mind. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  married  and 
moved  to  Hampstead.  The  next  year,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  of  which,  about  the  year  1783,  he  was 
chosen  deacon  by  a  unanimous  vote,  being  only  in  his  32d 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  his  connexion  with  this 
church,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  sustained  a  fair  and  un- 
blemished character,  which  envy  or  malice  would  scarce 
dare  to  impeach. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  him,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
man  of  truth,  integrity  and  uprightness,  has  been  seldom 
equalled  in  our  state.  For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  litera- 
ture and  morality.  He  commenced  this  employment  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  eighteen,  he  was  an  under 
officer  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  against  the  French  and  Indians.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  received  a  commission  in  the  militia  of  this  then 
province  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  he  had  a  higher  trust  in 
the  army  of  the  revolution.  * 

He  was  soon  after  sent  to  represent  this  and  two  other 
neighboring  towns  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 
While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  for  several  years  one 
of  the  five,  comprising  a  committee  of  safety,  with  discre- 
tionary power  to  transact  all  state  affairs  during  the  recess 
of  the  General  Court,  in  the  late  revolutionary  war. 

For  the  space  of  twenty-nine  years  he  sustained  the  com- 
mission of  a  justice  of  the  peace — thirteen  years  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  of  the  quorum  throughout  the  state — twenty- 
five  years  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Rockingham — and  twenty-five  j'ears  he  was  an- 
nually chosen  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  He  was  also  Secretary  of 
the  state  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  federal  constitution. 
Once  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  state  ;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  removing  to  the  place  where  the  office  was  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  induced  him  to  decline  that  important 
trust.     He  had,  in  addition  to  the  various  offices  he  held,  a 
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large  share  of  public  and  private  business  committed  to  his 
faithful  hands. 

Judge  Calfc  was  a  man  naturally  mild  and  pleasant  in  his 
disposition.  He  had  a  remarkably  ictentive  memory,  and 
a  very  judicious  and  candid  mind.  Being  void  of  guile  him- 
self, ne  was  not  suspicious  of  others.  Never  assuming,  nor 
haughty,  he  did  not  appear  with  so  mu'-.h  fortitude  and  res- 
olution as  some.  But  he  always  had  that  kind  of  forti- 
tude and  resolution  which  enabled  liini  to  bear  the  ills  of 
life  with  patience,  and  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world. 
He  had  the  resolution  to  be  an  honest  and  upright  man  ;  to 
fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  notwithstanding  the 
frowns  and  scoffs  of  infidelit3\ 

We  have  heard  it  remaiked  of  Mr.  Calfe,  that  no  man 
ever  more  sacredly  regarded  the  will  of  the  peoj'le  than 
he.  In  all  his  public  transactions,  his  conduct  was  regulnted 
not  by  the  views  of  party  men,  but  by  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  whole  people.  The  public  good  was 
his  constant  aim  ;  and  so  acceptable  and  useful  were  his  ser- 
vices, that  men  of  all  parties  united  in  honoring  him — men 
of  all  political  distinctions  regretted  his  departure. 

Judge  Calfe  died  at  Hampstead,  October  30,  1808,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
the  next  month,  the  following  vote  passed — "Whereas  it  has 
pleased  God,  in  his  wise  providence,  to  remove  by  death 
the  Honorable  John  Calfe,  Esquire,  who,  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,rendered  important  services  to  our  common  coun- 
try, and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  successively,  has 
faithfully  served  this  state  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, therefore,  voted,  that  in  testimony  of  our  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  John  Calfe,  the  members  of  this 
House  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion." 


Fatality  attending  the  House  of  Stuart. — The  year  88  has 
for  several  centuries  been  fatal  to  the  royal  House  of  Stuart. 
James  III.  on  June  11  th,  1488,  lost  a  battle  to  his  subjects, 
by  whom  he  was  pursued  and  assassinated.  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  beheaded  on  the  8lh  of  Feb.  1 588.  James  II. 
of  England,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  on  the 
12th  Dec.  1688  ;  and  in  the  year  1788,  the  hst  legitimttit 
male  of  the  Stuart  family  expired. 
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INDIAN  MOUND  IN  OSSIPEE. 

In  the  lown  of  Ossipee  in  this  slate,  exists  a  considerable 
curiosity.  It  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Smith,  Esq. 
which  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  Ossipee  lake,  nearly 
against  its  centre  from  north  to  south.  The  country  around 
is  an  extended  pitch-pine  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  a 
number  of  rivers,  that  find  their  first  outlet  in  the  lake  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  cov- 
ering 7000  acres,  and  said  to  be  without  an  island,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  very  transparent,  washes  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  meadow  or  interval,  on  which  the  curiosity  about 
to  be  described  is  situated.  This  meadow  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  what  is  now  called  Lovewell's  river,  which 
passes  through  it  rather  on  its  northern  side.  The  water  of 
this  river  is  peculiarly  pellucid,  which,  together  with  its  me- 
anderings  through  a  fine  verdant  meadow,  renders  it  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  The  whole  meadow  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  ancient  dominion  of  the  lake,  by  the  alluvi- 
on of  the  river. 

On   this  meadow,    about   eighty  rods  from  the  plain,  an 
equal  distance  from  the  river  and  southward  of  it,  and  more 
than  1 00  rods  from  the  v.estern  shore  of  the   lake,  stands  a 
mound  of  earth  45  or  50  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  form  perfect- 
ly circular  and  about  10  feet  high.     From    this  mound   the 
limber  has  been  removed  within  the   last  four  or  five  years. 
The  largest  stumps  standing  upon  it,  are  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  soil  composing  this  mound  is  exactly  that  of  the  plain, 
not  that  of  the  meadow.     No  person  has  yet  made  extensive 
excavations  into  this  mound:  either  owing  to  want   of  lei- 
sure, enterprise  or  curiosity.     Yet  there  have  been  taken 
from  it  by  only  digging  from  the  top,   three  entire  skeletons, 
one  of  which  was  full  grown,  and    when   found,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  a  piece  of  birch  bark  over  its  head.  Two  tom- 
ahawks and  many  pieces  of  coarse  earthern  ware,  have  been 
found  on  the  surrounding  meadow  ;  and  on  the   northern 
side  of  the  river  when  the  land  was  first   cleared,  the  hills 
where  corn  grew,  were  distinctly  discernable.     From  these 
facts  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  rer.idence 
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of  aonceformickhletribe  of  ihn  aborigines  of  this  coun'ry 
at  least  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  season  :  probahlv'the 
Icaobscot tribe*  ;  and  while  rcsidinir  here,  the  mound  was 
gradually  raised  over  their  dead,  'i  he  same  passion  which 
first  led  to  the  rsising  a  mound  to  m^^rk  the  place  where  the 
dead  were  deposited,  might,  as  man  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, lead  to  the  erection  of  a  pyramid  and  thence  to  a 
mausoleum. 

Nor  is  this  theonly  curiosity  wiiich  this  meadow  contains. 
About  half  way  between  the  mound  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  are  the  remains  of  the  fort  built  by  (he  brave 
Capt.  Lovewell  just  before  ho  fell  in  the  celebrated  battle 
near  LovcwelPs  pond  in  Frycburg.  At  this  fort,  he  left  his 
physician  and  eight  men,  together  with  the  principal  part  of 
his  provisions.  A  coward,  at  the  first  fire  which  Lovewell 
and  his  other  brave  companions  received,  fled  from  the  bat- 
tie-ground,  and  inform.ed  those  left  at  the  fort,  that  the 
whole  party  were  destroyed.  Had  this  man  behaved  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  in  all  probability  more  of  the  wounded 
of  that  brave  company  would  have  been  saved.  This  fort, 
which  was  built  ahnost  a  century  ago,  appears  to  have  been 
only  palisaded,  or  a  stockade  fort.  Its  eastern  face  fronted 
the  lake,  and  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  small  bank,  which 
ran  along  from  the  river  before  mentioned  to  the  southward. 
At  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  fort,  considerable  exca- 
vations of  earth  were  made  resembling  cellars  in  size  and 
appearance.  The  ditch,  in  which  the  palisades  were  set, 
can  be  traced  round  the  whole  tract  which  the  fort  contain- 
ed, which  appears  to  have  been  about  an  acre.  The  exca- 
yation  at  the  north  end  of  the  fort  is  much  the  largest. 
This  almost  reaches  the  river;  and  here  the  water  for  its 
supply  was  probably  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  size  of  the  fort,  as  its  site  is  now,  1822,  covered 
principally  with  trees  and  bushes.  The  owner  is  now  clear- 
ing them  away  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  ground  where 
the  for<  stood.  It  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  give 
this  sketch,  while  something  remained  to  point  out  the  ex- 
act spot,  where  the  brave  Lovewell  and  his  followers  thought 
fit  to  provide  a  refuge  in  case  of  disaster.  Time  will  soon 
throw  its  mantle  of  eternal  oblivion  over  this  and  every 
other  monument  of  that  brave,  hardy,  enterprising,  but  un-. 
fortunate  adventurer,  P. 

[*We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the  Ossipee  tribe,  which,  with  the 
Newichawannocks,  was  estimated  to  contain  1000  souh  about  the  titne 
of  the  ststtlemcnt  of  Dover. — Edilors.'] 
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JNDIAN  ANTICiUlTIES    IN  OHIO. 

The  cdiloi-  of  the  Ohio  ]\]on.itor,  published  at  Columbus, 
has  recently  devoted  his  attention  to  tlie  antiquities  of  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  furnishes  sorae  interesting  and 
valuable  descriptions. 

Formerly,  near  the  south  line  of  Columbus,  there  stood  a 
mound  of  earth,  in  structuie  an  obtuse  cone,  having  a  base 
of  about  70  feet  diameter.  Its  base  was  on  ground  gradu- 
ally elevated  about  70  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain  ;  dis- 
tant from  the  Scioto  River,  at  the  west,  more  than  a  hundred 
rods.  The  height  of  the  mound  was  about  16  feet,  covered 
Avith  trees  of  the  size  and  kind  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
when  the  hand  of  man  transmuted  this  monument  of  super- 
stitious grandeur  to  practical  utility.  The  main  street  of  the 
town  was  laid  directly  over  it,  on  account  of  which,  it  was 
demolished,  and  the  massive  heap,  consisting  mostly  of  clay 
was  burned  into  brick  ;  by  which  the  walls  of  our  Legisla- 
tive Hall  and  State  offices  were  erected  of  earth  mi.ch  mix- 
ed with  calcined  human  bones.  For,  on  Jeveling  this 
mound,  the  pile  was  found  to  consist  in  large  portions,  of 
decayed  human  bodies,  mingled  with  their  fellow  earth.  Un- 
numbered skeletons,  less  decayed,  were  thrown  to  the  winds 
with  as  much  carelessness  as  the  surrounding  dust.  Several 
other  things,  the  product  of  labor  and  art  were  discovered 
in  this  msfe»5  bustwn,  which  were  dissipated  with  tasteless  in- 
difierence.  This  was  done  10  and  12  years  ago,  when  the 
building  of  the    town  was  progressing. 

The  mound  was  not  quite  razed  to  its  foundation.  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  remove  more  of  it  at  this  time,  we  daily 
make  many  remarkable  discoveries,  by  occular  inspection. 
The  workmen  have,  in  many  places,  excavated  six  or  seven 
feet  belovy  the  base  of  the  mound,  whose  difTerence  they 
can  easily  discover  by  the  quality  of  earth.  Bones  are  de- 
posited at  the  depths  of  4  and  5  feet,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other.  Within  six  or  seven  square  rods  superficies, 
probably  as  many  as  two  large  cart  loads  have  been  exhu- 
mated. Some  of  the  skeletons  lay  entire,  others  scattered 
and  confused.  In  general  their  size  and  shape  do  not  differ 
from  modern  skeletons  of  the  common  varieties  of  age. 
One  skull,  being  considerably  decayed,  is  remarkable  for 
its  thickness,  being  five  eights  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
jaw  contains  the  whole  of  the  teeth,  which  are  all  double, 
and  larger  than  usual.  There  is  also  one  tooth  within  all 
the  rest,  of  regular  shape   and  growing  downwards,  in   the 
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direction  of  the  others.  But  the  most  singular  discovery 
was  two  small  pits  of  4  feet  depth,  situated  a  few  feet  east  of 
the  site  of  the  mound.  One  we  examined  minutely.  Its 
bottom  was  covered  with  coals,  ashes  and  bones,  apparent' 
ly  the  bones  of  infants  nearly  consumed  by  iire.  These 
were  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  clay  and  loam,  the  natural 
soil.  This  earthen  urn  was  easily  distinguishable  amidst  the 
ruins  of  its  form,  made  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by  ihe  earth 
which  covered  it  differing  from  the  hard,  solid  gravel  that 
surrounded  it.     The  pit  was  four  feet  diameter. 

Some  small  white  stones  are  found  on  the  skulls  of  same 
of  the  skeletons,  wrought  into  wide,  thin  beads,  as  hand- 
somely polished  as  by  any  modern  lapidary.  In  the  same 
situation  were  found  peices  of  brass  and  copper,  irregularly 
shaped  into  thick  beads.  They  are  as  large  as  a  hickory 
nut,  their  form  cylindrical,  with  a  tube  as  large  as  a  pipe 
stem. 

But  few  of  these  curiosities  have  been  preserved  at  all. — 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  those,  who  will  not 
readily  part  with  them. 

In  the  county  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river  Ohio,  one  of  the  ancient  mounds  has  recently  been 
opened  and  penetrated.  It  was  40  feet  diameter  at  the  base, 
16  feet  high,  and  flat  at  the  top,  bearing  upon  it  large  trees, 
with  marks  of  a  succession  of  growths  which  had  decayed. 
The  fifth  stratum  in  this  mound  consisted  of  several  layers 
of  human  bones,  laid  transversely,  in  a  great  mass  of  de- 
caying matter  five  or  six  inches  thick.  These  bones,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  would  moulder  away  [although  they  seem- 
ed solid  when  taken  up,]  the  toe  and  finger  nails  were  nearly 
entire  ;  the  hair,  long,  fine,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
by  letting  the  dirt  dry,  and  brushing  it  off,  it  would  bear  to 
be  combed  and  straitened  out.  Under  the  bones  were  flint- 
stone  spear  heads,  suitable  to  be  inserted  into  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  and  some  pieces  of  iron  two  or  three  feet  lon^,  a 
kind  of  cut-and -thrust-sword  in  their  make,  their  handles 
were  ornamented  with  rings  or  ferules  of  silver  and  lead,  on 
which  were  the  representation  of  terrapins  and  birds  ;  and 
had  also  various  triangular,  rectangular,  circular  and  ellipti- 
cal figures,  made  with  great  mathematical  exactness. 


CARIOSITIES — Natural  and  Artificial. — The  last  number  of 
the  valuable  Journal  conducted  by  Professor  Silliman  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  rock  found  at  St.Louis,  on  the  western 
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shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  are  distinct  impressions  of 
two  human  feci.  They  are  said  so  exactly  to  resemble  na- 
ture, as  to  render  it  questionable  with  persons  who  have 
seen  them,  whether  they  were  formed  by  some  man  standing 
on  the  spot  while  the  rock^was  very  soft,  or  were  the  work 
of  art.  However,  the  rock  is  stated  to  be  calcareous,  and 
so  very  hard,  that  it  has  been  but  little  worn  by  the  sand  and 
gravel  washctl  over  it  during  the  periodical  floods.  The 
National  Intelligencer  mentions  a  rock  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Compiler  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
on  both  sides  of  which  something  resembling  the  impression 
of  the  human  foot,  on  soft  earth,  can  be  most  distinctly  tra- 
ced. 

About  150  yards  from  the  foot  of  Pocahontas  Bridge,[says 
the  Pctersburgh  Intelligencer,]  on  the  north  side  of  Appo- 
mattox river,  is  to  be  seen  a  rock,  in  which  appears  a  regu- 
larly formed  basin,  about  eight  inches  diameter  by  6  inches 
deep.  1  he  spot  in  which  this  curiosity  is  embedded,  is  said 
traditionally,to  have  belonged  to  the  Indian  Princess  Pocahon- 
<as,and  accordingly  to  this  day  the  rock  bears  the  name  of  her 
Wash-Basin.  Our  decided  impression,  upon  inspecting  it,  is, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  rude  sculptor  among  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  territory;  and,  if  our  conjecture  is 
not  erroneous,  this  rock  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens  which  time  has  spared  of  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  once  powerful  and  savage  tribes  of  Virginia. 

Gn  the  celebrated  Table  Rock,  in  Pendleton  district,  S.C. 
is  a  curiosity  which  has  recently  excited  some  notice  among 
visitors.  On  the  highest  part  of  that  rock  there  are  innu- 
merable impressions  of  horses'  hoofs,  promiscuously  scatter- 
ed over  its  surface,  having  every  appearance  of  having  been 
done  by  the  stamping  of  horses  worried  by  flies,  when  the 
rock  was  in  a  soft  state.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
artist  so  excellent  at  his  profession  as  he  must  have  been  to 
imitate  nature  so  admirably,  would  have  given  himself  a  six 
months' job  in  cutting  these  marks  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
visitors. — Similar  marks  were  visible  on  another  rock  in  an 
adjacent  mountain. 


Pc^tr  Money. — The  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  colo- 
nies was  in  1690,  when,  having  no  money  to  pay  their  troops, 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit,  to 
prevent  a  mutiny. 
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From  tht  J^eio- Hampshire  Republican,  published  at  Dover. 

INDIAN    ORTHOGBAPHY. 

We  havt  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  who 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  In- 
dian names  of  those  streams  which  make  up  the  Pascataqua 
river. 

The  Indian  antiquities  are  rapidly  disappearing;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  American  scholars  to  pre- 
serve what  remains  of  them. 

Whilst  the  learned  of  Europe  are  seeking  with  avidity  ev- 
ery species  of  information  respecting  the  manners,  institu- 
tions and  languages  of  the  Aboriginals  of  America,  the  in- 
difference which  prevails  on  these  interesting  subjects, 
amongst  our  own  scholars  is  equally  surprising  and  disgrace- 
ful. 

Our  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  orthography 
of  our  river  is  Paskataquagh   ( the  Indians  pronouncing  the 
last  syllable  with  a  forcible   expression  of  the  breath  ) ;  its 
proper  limits  are  from  the  ocean  to  Dover,  or  Hilton's  point, 
where  it  divides  into  several  branches  ; — the  eastern  branch 
as  far  as  the  north-east  corner  of  Dover,  (Pinkham's  land- 
ing) was  called  by  the  natives     Winnakahannet ;  thence   to 
Waldron's  falls,  and   perhaps    farther,  Quocheecho,  vulgarly 
Cocheco  ;  at    the    north-west   corner    of  Dover,  at  Blind- 
Will's  neck,  (so  called  because  a  blind  Indian  was  there  kil- 
led by  the  natives  on  account   of  his  friendship  to  the  Eng- 
lish,) this  branch  is  again  divided  j  one  half  of  it  is  traced  to 
Bowpond  in  Barrington,  and  has  lost  its  ancient  name  in  that 
of  Ising-glass  river;  the  other  passes  on  through  Rochester, 
to  which  place  it  is  called  Squamanagonick,  and  afterwards  is 
named  for  the  towns  through  which  it   passes   and  is  finally 
lost  in  New-Durham. 

The  other  half  of  the  eastern  branch,  (which  may  be  fol- 
lowed through  Berwick  and  up  to  the  ponds  in  Wakefield,) 
from  Pinkham's  landing  to  the  Great  Falls  is   called  Newich-^ 
vannock  ;  the  Indian  name  is  then  lost  in  the  English  one  of 
Salmon  Falls. 

The  western  branch  passes  through  Pascataqua  Bridge 
and  receives  in  little  bay  the  Oyster  river,  which  has  lost  its 
old  name  ;  then  the  Lamprey  river,  of  which  the  Indian 
name  is  Piscasseii  ;  thence  the  main  branch  is  called  the 
Squamscott,  into  which  a  stream  flows  through  Stratham 
whose  name  is  JVinnicutl  ;  and  beyond  Exeter,  the  river  is 
subdivided  into  many  lesser  streams,  whose  names  are  not 
known. 


(   51    ) 

TFIE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  of  our  country,  that  the  origin 
and  progress  of  its  first  settlements,  can  be  more  easily  tra- 
ced than  in  most  others.     Thus  we  have  the  precise  date  of 
the  first  landing  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
year  of  the  settlement  of  each  stale,  with  accounts  of  their 
enterprising  and  hardy  adventurers.     But  though  we  have 
this  decided    advantage  over  the  history  of  other  nations, 
there    is   a   great  variety  of  facts  yet  wanting  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  our  history.     The  merits  of  many  a  worthy  and 
useful  man,  who  may  have  been  an  instrument  of  great  good 
to  his  country — have  probably  never  yet   been    display- 
ed to  the    world  ;  and  though  we  have  ?i  long  catalogue  of 
acknowledged    worthies — it    were   much   increased,  could 
TRUTH  throw  its  discriminating  light  upon  all  the  transactions 
of  the  past.     Every  effort,  C:ither  of  societies  or  individuals, 
to  collect  and  preserve   the  memorials  of  past  time,  must 
therefore  be  accou.Tited  praise-worthy —  and  we  would  by  ev- 
ery mean  entourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  seems  to  be 
awakenij\g  among  the  people. 

We  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  benefits  which  would 
oe  likely  to  result  from  the  formation  of  a'Society,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  curiosities 
and  antiquities  that  remain  in  this  section  of  our  country. 
Associations  of  individuals  can  do  more  than  those  who 
have  no  common  centre  to  which  to  direct  their  labors. 
Thus  the  exertions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  eminently  successful  and  useful  ;  and  other 
associations  for  similar  purposes  have  been  successively 
formed  in  New- York,  Rhode-Island  and  Maine.  It  may]jbe 
objected,  that  we  have  comparatively  little  worthy  of  such 
an  array  of  exertions — that  we  are  poor  in  antiquities — that 
our  history  is  already  well  written.  It  is  true,  we  liave  an 
invaluable  history  :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  a  great 
portion  of  our  history  and  curiosities,  which'yet  remains  to 
be  investigated.  Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  once 
spread  over  our  territory,  we  have  frail  and  generally  unsat- 
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isfactory  accounts.  ,  But  were  exertions  continued  and  ex- 
tended, thei'e  is  little  doubt,  we  might  find  in  the  traditions 
now  existing,  much  to  aid  us  in  forniing  an  estimate  of  their 
character  and  pursuits.  Ot"  the  lives  and  public  services  of 
many  distinguished  men,  wc  can  find  no  record.  One  after 
another  of  the  veterans  of  our  revolution,  drops  from  the 
stage — and  we  are  losing  certainly  //leiraid  in  accomplishing 
the  great  work  of  a  minute  public  and  individual  history. 

As  a  favorable  time  for  the  formation  of  a  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  this  state,  we  would  suggest  the  approaching  anni- 
versaiy — the  completion  of  two  centuries  since  the  fiPal  set- 
tlement of  '.he  state.  This  period  should  be  celebrated  ; — 
and  we  cannot  "b«jt  hope  that  measures  will  be  immediately 
taken  to  that  eifcci.  The  precise  date  of  the  settlement  of 
New-Hampshire  cannot  i^obably  be  ascertained.  But  this 
ought  to  furnish  no  argument  against  its  being  celebrated. — 
We  have  the  year,  and  the  season  ^f  the  year,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  have,  lr\  this  respect,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Germans,  in  fixing  upon  the  vime  of  the  fourth 
centurial  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing. They  have  ascertained  that  this  event,  so  important  to 
the  world,  took  place  between  the  years  1420  and  1425,and 
have  fixed  upon  the  present  year  for  a  grand  celebration. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  settlement  of  New-Hampshire, 
is  found  in  "  Good  Newts  from  New-Englajid"  written  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  one  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  printed 
in  London,  in  1624.  Under  the  date  of  September,  1623, 
he  says  : 

"  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  Standish,  being  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Governour,  to  buy  provisions  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  the  [Plymouth]  Colony,  returned  with  the  same,  ac- 
companied with  one  Mr.  David  Tomson,  a  Scotchman,  who 
also  that  spring  began  a  plantation  twenty-five  leagues  north- 
east from  us,  near  Smith's  Isles,  at  a  place  called  Pascato- 
quack,  where  he  liketh  well." 

The  correctness  of  this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hubbard,  in  his  general  History  of  New-England, 
from  the  discovery  to  1G80,  who  says — ''  In  the  year  1623, 
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some  merchants  about  Plymouth  and  the  west  of  England, 
sent  over  Mr.  David  Tomson,  a  Scotchman,  to  begin  a  plan- 
tation about  Pascataqua." 

Both  these  extracts  refer  to  the  settlement  made  at  Little 
Harbor.  In  the  xxxi.  chapter  of  his  History,  Mr.  Hubbard 
gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  first  plantirtg  of  New- 
Hampshire,  as  follows  : 

"Some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  the  cities  of  Exeter,  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Dorchester,&c.  incited  no  doubt 
by  the  fame  of  the  plantation  begun  at  New-Plymouth  in  the 
year  1620,  having  obtained  patents  for  several  parts  of  the 
country  of  Ncw-Engknd,  from  the  grand  council  established 
at  Plymouth,(into  whose  hands  that  whole  country  was  com- 
mitted,) made  some  attempts  of  beginning  a  plantation  in 
some  place  about  Pascataqua  river,  about  the  year  1623. — 
For  being  encouraged  by  the  report  of  divers  mariners  that 
came  to  make  fishing  voyages  upon  that  coast,  as  well  as  by 
the  aforementioned  occasian,  they  sent  over  that  year,  one 
Mr.  David  Thompson,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hilton,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  William  Hilton,  who  had  been  fishmongers  in 
London,  with  some  others  that  came  along  with  them,  furn- 
ished with  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  plantation  there. — 
Possibly  others  might  be  sent  after  them,  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing, 1624  and  1625  ;  some  of  whom  first  in  probability, 
seized  on  a  place  called  the  Little  Harbor,  on  the  west  side 
of  Pascataqua  river,  toward  or  at  tlie  mouth  thereof ;  the 
Hiltons  in  the  mean  while  setting  up  their  stages  higher  up 
the  river,  toward  the  north  west,  at,  or  about  a  place  since 
called  Dover.  But  at  that  place  called  the  Little  Harbor,  it 
is  supposed  was  the  first  house  set  up,  that  ever  was  built  in 
those  parts ;  the  chimney,  and  some  part  of  the  stone  wall, 
is  standing  at  this  day,  [Hubbard  wrote  about  1680]  and  cer- 
tainly was  it,  which  was  called  then,  or  soon  after  Mason 
Hall,  because  to  it  was  annexed  three  or  four  thousand  acres 
of  land,  with  intention  to  erect  a  manor,  or  lordship  there, 
according  to  the  custom  of  England  ;  for  by  the  consent  of 
the  rest  of  the  undertakers,  in  some  after  division,  that  par- 
cel of  land  fell  to  his  share ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  his  pro- 
priety, in  his  last  will  and  testament,  by  the  name  of  Mason 
\iall."--ro/.  i.p.  214,  215. 

"  Capt.  John  Mason,who  had  been  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, Sir  F.  Gorges,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  Shrews- 
bury, Bristol,  Dorchester,  Plymouth,  Exeter  and  other  pla- 
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ces  in  the  west  of  England,  having  obtained  patents  of  the 
New-England  Council  for  several  parts  of  this  country,  they, 
this  spring,  send  over  Mr,  David  Thompson,  or  'J  omson,  a 
Scotchman,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hilton  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam Hilton  with  others  to  begin  a  settlement  ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson  now  begins  one,  25  leagues  north  cast  from 
Plymouth  near  Smith's  Isles,  at  a  place  called  Pascato- 
quack.  The  place  first  seized  is*  called  Little  Harbor,  on 
the  west  side  of  Pascataqua  river  and  near  the  mouth, 
where  the  first  house  was  built,  called  Mason  Hall.  But  the 
Hiltons  set  up  their  stages  higher  up  the  river  at  Cocheco, 
since  named  Dover.  There  seem  not  many  other  buildings 
erected  about  Pascataqua  till  after  IG31." — Prince'^s  A".  E, 
ChroYiol.  p.  1  33. 

"1624.  This  spring,  within  a  year  after  Mr.  David  Thomp- 
son had  began  a  plantation  at  Pascataqua,  he  removes  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  possesses  a  very  fruitful  island  and 
very  desirable  neck  of  land,  which  is  after  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony." — Ih.v. 
144. 

"  1629.  This  year,  the  inhabitants  on  Pascataqua  river 
enter  into  a  combination  for  the  erecting  a  government  a- 
mong  themselves — so  says  the  Msl.  (says  Prince,)  but  being 
uncertain  from  what  authority  ;  I  therefore  rather  adhere  to 
their  combination  in  1640." — lb.  p.  196. 

"In  the  year  1631,  when  Edward  Colcot  came  thither, 
[the  plantation  about  Pascataqua,]  (who  was  afterwards  for 
want  of  a  better,  for  some  years  together  chosen  governor 
of  the  plantations  about  Dover,)  there  were  but. three  houses 
(as  he  affirmed)  in  all  that  side  of  the  country  adjoining  unto 
Pascataqua  river,  nor  is  it  said  that  any  were  built  by  Capt. 
Neal;  but  after  his  return  home  for  England,  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do  Gorges,  Capt.  Mason  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurers, 
sent  over  other  agents  and  supplies, Yor  carrying  on  their 
designs.  One  Mr.  Williams  was  sent  over  about  that  time, 
to  take  care  of  the  salt  works,  that  were  then  begun  ;  and 
other  artificers,  the  chiefest  of  whom  was  one  Chadbourne, 
that  built  the  great  house  (as  it  used  to  be  called)  at  Straw- 
berry Bank,  with  several  others  both  planters  and  traders.'* 
— Hubbard,  p.  219. 

Edward  Hilton  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  set- 
tlement of  New-Hampshire.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprize 
and  influence — and   possessed   the  friendship  of  Governor 
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^Vitilhropof  Massachusetts  and  was  his  confidential  corres- 
pondent. Before  the  year  1652,  it  appears  he  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Exeter,  in  which  place,  he  had  a  grant  of  a  large 
tract  of  land.  He  died  in  that  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1671,  at  a  considerably  advanced  age. 

Though  the  settlement  at  Portsmouth  was  abandoned  by 
Thompson,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  broken  up.  The 
removal  of  Thompson  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hubbard  : 

"Out  of  dislike,  either  of  the  place  [Pascataqua]  or  his 
employers,  he  removed  down  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
within  a  year  after  [he  began  the  plantation.]  There  he 
possessed  himself  of  a  fruitful  island,*  and  a  very  desirable 
neck  of  land,  since  confirmed  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  by  the 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts,  upon  his  surrender  of  all  his 
other'interests  in  New-England,  to  which  he  could  pretend  to 
no  other  title,  than  a  promise  or  a  gift  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  in  a  letter  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth." 

We  have  strong  doubts  of  there  being  in  existence  any 
documents  which  can  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  Jirst  settle- 
ment. Among  the  records  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dover, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  curious  facts  which  would  af- 
ford some  view  of  the  progress  of  the  plantation  ;  but  had 
there  been  any  thing  further,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Dr.  Belknap.  With  his  accustomed  regard 
to  dates,  he  would  not  have  neglected  so  important  an  event 
as  the  first  settlement  in  our  state,  had  it  been  possible  fer 
him  to  determine  the  period. 

The  project  of  a  celebration  is  not  new  with  us.  It  has 
been  frequently  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  back  into  the  valley  of  the  past,  to  scan  the  deeds 
of  our  ancesters,  and  to  brush  off  the  dust  that  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  monuments  and  relics  which  they  left.  The 
subject  recommends  itself  to  public  attention  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  there  will  be  found  active  and  willing  minds 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 


♦This  island  is  in  or  near  Boston   harbor,  and  is  between  Moon  island 
and  Dorchsster  and  about  three  and  a  half  mile«  from  Long  Wharf. 


(5G) 

FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 


I  A  great  teacher  hath  informel  us,  'that  it  is  beltdr  to  ^o  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  '.o  the  house  of  feasting."— The  following  beautiful  lines 
breathe  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  resignation,  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  the  gay  and  thoughtless  effusions  so  common  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year.  The  husband  of  "Cornelia"  was  a  bard  of  no 
mean  powers,  whose  musings  we  have  often  read  with  satisfaction.  A 
mind  gifted  with  tenderness  and  sensibility,  rendered  him  the  joy  of  the 
family  circle  ;  and  his  love  of  retirement  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  with  eagerness  his  favorite  studies — history,  philosophy,  botany, 
poetry,  &c.  ;  in  all  which  he  had  a  fair,  an  eager  companion.  That 
companion  now  mourns  his  departure,  and  in  the  following  plaintive 
strain?  alludes  to  the  happiness  of  their  domestic  converse. — Edilors.'\ 

A  mourner's  address  to  the  new  year. 

WHY  should  I  hail  thee,  New-Ycar?  canst  thoti  give 

Crushed  hopes  to  flourish,  bid  the  dead  to  live  ? 

At  thine  approach,  how  many  hearts  beat  high  ! 

And  thousands  welcome  thee,  that  low  must  lie 

Ere  thy  short  race  be  run  :  But  vain,  alas, 

I'o  muse  on  what  I  am, — on  what  I  was 

When  smiled  the  last  New-Year,  and  I,  deceived, 

The  flattering,  faithless  promiser  believed  ! 

Oh,  still  I  see  that  morning  as  it  rose, 

That  happy  day,  but  happiest  in   its  close  : 

Then  calm  as  evening  all  our  cares  retire. 

The  lamp  well  trimm'd,  and  brighter  stirr'd  the  fire  ; 

With  him  the  sharer  and  imparter  loo 

Of  all  my  happiness, — nor  slight  nor  few 

The  joys  domestic  converse  doth  impart  ; 

The  world  may  feed  the  mind,  not  fill  the  heart, — 

I  sat,  the  silken  hours  unheeded  past. 

To  judge  the  future,  we  reviewed  the  past  ; 

Its  changes  various,  sudden  turns  of  fate. 

Where  rise  the  little,  or  where  sink  the  great ; 

As  virtue's  healthful  blossoms  life  dispense  ; 

Or  vice  exhales  its  noxious  pestilence; — 

We  mark'd  each  nation's  progress,  and  how  far 
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She  wayed«lhe  wand  of  peace,  or  sword  of  war. 

Then  some  bold  Drama  wc  admired,  but  blamed  ; 

Or  private  tragedies  compassion  claimed. 

Their  woes  we  knew,  but  here  the  diff'rencc  lies, 

Our  own  we  feel — on  their's  philosophize  : 

I  said,  z«e/ee/ — and  yet  that  phrase  how  poor. 

To  paint  the  anguish  minds  are  formed  t'endure! 

Oh !  there  are  feelings  never  can  be  told. 

And  there  are  thoughts  no  language  could  unfold, 

And  there  are  sorrows  that  the  heart  must  bear, 

Its  sole  relief  the  agonizing  tear  ! 

Light  griefs  may  court  discussion,  and  the  mind,. 

Unburihened  of  their  weight,  new  pleasures  find  ; 

Not  so  the  broken  heart,  it  sits  alone, 

Un?cen  its  rankling  wound,  unheard  its  groan. 

And  thus  the  brawling  brook  the  sun  soon  dries — 

The  lake's  deep  bosom  calm,  but  cold,  still  lies. 

How  rich  are  Time  and  Death  witH  spoils  of  mine  ! 
Nor,  plaintive  Young,  were  such  complainings  thine, 
For  more  than  "thrice"  th'  unerring  shaft  hath  fled, 
And  more  than  "thrice"  we've  watch'd  the  dying  bed  ; 
'1  he  King  of  terrors  seemed  no  passing  guest, 
And  every  age  alike  at  his  behest 
Was  wrapp'd  in  darkness,  till  I  scarce  may  fear 
7'he  v.hirling  changes  of  the  coming  year. 
The  past  hath  rendered  all  its  threatenings  vain  ; 
Nor  are  we  rifled  when  there's  naught  to  gain. 
And  is  there  nothing?     Oh  !  indulgent  heaven,. 
Forgive  my  murraurings,  yes,  there's  blessings  given, 
■  My  babes,  ray  hope,  my  joy,  are  left  to  share 
The  solitary  home  and  silent  fare  ; 
Their  smiles  this  heart  still  owns,  can  pleasure  give ; 
For  them  I  will  be  calm,  for  them  will  live  ; 
And  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  brood, 
He  will  protect,  and  He  bestow  their  food. 

Th'  unfeeling  world  may  pass  nor  whisper  peace, 
Yet  will  His  tender  mercies  never  cease. 
He  smiles — our  icy  sorrows  melt  away, 
As  winter  softens  at  the  breath  of  May — 
And  yet,  O  God  of  truth,  my  prayer  to  Thee 
Is  not  for  pleasure,  but  tranquility. 
When  felt  is  poverty,  neglect  or  scorn, 
Teach  me  to  bear—my  saviour  all  hath  borne. 
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But  grant  thou  this,  when  Time's  bleak  sloi  ms  are  o*er, 
In  heaven,  a  family,  we  meet  once  more, 
And  spend  the  ever  new,  eternal  year, 
Nor  pain,  nor  death,  nor  separation  fear. 

CORNELIA. 


[The  following-  stanzas  of  "Oscar,"  a  New-IIampshite  bard,  are  wor- 
thy of  preservation  ;  and  we  would  sugg^est  (o  <he  writer,  tliat  a  muse 
80  plaintive,  thoug^h  tired  of  the  bitterness  of  the  world,  should  not 
cease  to  excite  its  charities.] 

SUSAN  AND  JACK. 

THE  poor  man  came  home,  'twas  a  cot  on  the  moor, 

And  his  children  to  welcome  him  stood  at  the  door. 

"Ah,  Papa,  dear  Papa  !  my  sister  and  I 

Ate  nothing  to-day  ;  but  1  told  her,  by'nd  by, 

When  the  sun  was  gone  down,  and  one  hardly  could  see, 

We  should  fidly  be  feasted  with  mamma  and  thee." 

As  he  said  it.  Jack  seized  on  his  father  with  joy, 

Who  placed  on  his  knee  the  affectionate  boy  ; 

And  two  or  three  kisses  with  fervor  impress'd, 

As  his  child  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  he  address'd  : 

"Dear  Jack,  when  I  went  in  the  m-orning  away, 

I  thought  to  bring  something  at  closing  of  daj" ; 

But  I  wrought  in  the  snow  and  the  keen  biting  blast. 

And  have  brought  nothing  home  but  a  brown  crust  at  last. 

Here,  Jack,  go  divide  it  with  Susan,  and  share 

All  your  parents  (  a  pitiful  portion!  )  can  spare." 

He  took  it,  and  offer'd  his  father  a  part ; 

But  when  he  said,  "No,  Jack,"  itfriev'd  him  at  heart. 

Then  he  offer'd  the  piece  to  his  mother;  but  she 

Said,"  'Tis  hardly  enough  for  dear  Susan  and  thee." 

He  threw  down  the  crust,  put  his  hand  to  his  eye. 

And  burst  into  tears,  but   could  hardly  tell  why. 

And  Susan  rejoin'd,  'twould  be  ten  times  more  sweet. 

If  her  parents  would  share  it,  and  with  them  would  eat. 

Then  they  srail'd  and  they  wept,  and  divided  their  store — 

A  crust  of  brown  bread  was  a  supper  for  four. 

In  the  fulness  of  sorrow  they  found  a  relief. 

For  Susan  and  Jack  were  the  joy  of  their  grief. 
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ANECDOTES. 

At  the  battle  of  Ligny,  two  days  previous  (o  that  of  Wa- 
terloo, a  major  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  preferring  to  fight 
on  foot  in  front  of  his  men,  gave  his  horse  to  the  care  of  a 
drummer  hoy  of  the  regiment.  After  some  severe  fighting 
with  the  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  and  after  receiving 
several  wounds,  he  fell,  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  brave  pri- 
vate of  his  corps,  Donald  Mackintosh,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  same  instant.  The  little  drummer  had  left 
the  horse  to  assist  poor  Donald  ;  which  a  lancer  seeing, 
thought  the  horse  a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  it.  This 
did  not  esca  pe  the  watchful  and  keen  eye  of  the  dying  High- 
lander ;  who,  with  all  the  provident  spirit  of  his  country 
"ruling  strong  in  tleath'"  groaned  out,  "Hoot  mon,  ye  man- 
na tak  that  beast,  it  belongs  to  our  captain  here."  The  lan- 
cer neither  understanding  him,  nor  respecting  his  writhing 
gesture,  seized  on  the  horse.  Donald  loaded  his  musket  once 
more,  shot  the  lancer  dead,  and  the  next  moment  fell  back 
and  expired. 

Two  Irishmen,  who  were  travelling  together,  had  got  out 
of  money,  and  being  in  want  of  a  drink  of  whiskey,  devis- 
ed the  following  ways  and  means  : — Patrick,  catching  a  frog 
out  of  ihe  brook,  went  forward,  and  stopping  at  the  first  tav- 
ern, asked  the  landlord  what  "crature  "that  was?  It  is  a 
frog,  replied  the  landlord. — No,  sir,  said  Pat,  it  is  a  mouse. 
It  is  a  frog,  rejoined  the  landlord.  It  is  a  mouse,  said  Pat, 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  first  traveller  who  comes  along,  for 
a  pint  of  whiskey.  Agreed,  said  the  landlord.  Murphy 
soon  arrived,  and  to  him  was  the  appeal  made.  After  much 
inspection  and  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  be  a  mouse, 
and  the  landlord,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  paid 
the  debt- 

Legal  defiance. — Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bar, 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled  so  violently,  that 
from  words  they  came  to  blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful 
man  at  the  first  at  least  knocked  down  his  adversary  twice, 
exclaiming  with  vehemence,  "You  scoundrel,  I'll  make  you 
behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman."  To  which  Yelverton, 
rising,  answered  with  equal  indignation,  "No,  sir,  never  :  / 
defy  you,  I  defy  you.'' 


If  you  wish  to  know  what  most  engages  a  man's  thoughts, 
you  have  only  to  listen  to  his  conversation. 
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Emtracts  from  the  Ancient  Lawt  of  Connecticut, 

'^The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  on  Saturday. 

"No  Woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sabbath  or  fasting 
day. 

"No  one  shall  run  on  the  sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  gar- 
den or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  IVom  niccling. 

"No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep 
house,  cut  hail- or  shave  on  the  sabbith  day. 

"No  tnan  shall  hold  an  office,  who  is  not  sound  in  faith, 
and  faithful  to  this  dominion  ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to 
such  r.  person  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ]/.  For  a  second  offence, 
he  shall  be  disfranchised. 

"Each  freeman  shnll  swear  by  the  blessed  God  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  this  dominion,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  only 
king. 

"No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote,  unless  he  be 
converted  and  a  member  in  full  communion  with  one  of  the 
churches  allowed  in  this  dominion. 

"No  quaker  or  dissenter  from  the  established  worship  of 
this  dominion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Magistrates,  or  any  officer. 

"No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker,  Ada- 
mite or  other  heretic. 

"If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and 
not  suffered  to  return,  but  upon  pain  of  death. 

"A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the  night  shall  be  judged 
guilt}',  unless  he  clear  himself  by  his  oath. 

"VVhen  it  apfjcars  that  an  accused  has  confederates,  and 
he  refuses  to  discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

"No  Gospel  Minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage  ;  the 
Magistrates  only  shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they  may  do  it 
with  less  scandal  to  Christ's  Church. 

"Married  persons  must  Uvk  together^  or  be  imprisoned. 

"Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  according  to  a 
cap. 

"Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bour, shall  sit  in  the  stoclis,  or  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes. 

"Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver  or 
bone  lace,  above  two  shillings  by  the  yard,  shall  be  present- 
ed by  the  Grand  Jurors  ;  and  the  Selectmen  shall  tax  the 
offender  at  100/.  estate. 

"No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  Christmas  or 
Saint-days,  make  mince-pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on 
any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet  and  Jews- 
harp," 
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The  Bombay  Gazette  mentions  that  an  Alphabet  has  late- 
ly been  discovered,  which  will  probably  serve  as  a  key  to 
the  ancient  innriplions  in  the  Indian  caves, such  as  Elehan- 
ta,  Keneri,  and  others.  Their  dates,  uses,  and  origin  will 
thus  be  ascertained,  and  stand  instead  of  the  existing  wild 
oriental  fictions  concerning'  them. 


HCterav^  S^otCcc^* 


Rev.  TiaoTHY  Alden,  President  of  Alleghany  College, 
is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his  missionary  labors  a- 
niong  the  Senecas  and  Munsecs,  many  of  whom  are  emerg- 
ing from  savage  darkness  into  the  light  of  Christianity. 
He  proposes  also  to  annex  an  account  of  AlleghTny  Col- 
lege, with  engravitigs  of  the  Hall,  and  profiles  of  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  Dr.  M'Kean,  and  Judge  VVinthrop. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Lord,  Boston, are  about  to  publish 
*'"^  Military  Journal  during  tJie  .American  Revolulionary  War^ 
fromXllbtn  1783,  ihscribing  interesting  events  and  transac- 
tions of  that  period  zcilh  numerous  historical  fads,  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  amusing  anecdotes  ;  by  Jawes  Thachkr, 
M.  D,  late  surgeon  in  the  American  army."  The  publica^ 
tionof  Garden's  Anecdotes  has  created  a  taste  for  minute 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolution,  v.hich  we  hope 
will  l.c  kept  up,  until  the  interesting  events  now  generally 
unknown,  and  the  numerous  heroic  charactei-s  still  resting 
in  obscurity,  shall  have  been  faithfuilj'  portrayed.  Dr. 
Thacher  wasa  surgeon  in  the  northern  division  of  the  army, 
where  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  revolution  occurred. — From  the  reputation  of 
the  writer,  we  have  formed  high  expectations  ;  and  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  meet  with  an  extensive  patronage. 

"  Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Atlas, 
by  J.  E.  Worcester,  A.  M.  Segond  edition.  1822. 
Mr.  Worcester  is  deserving  much  commendation  for  his 
labors  in  collecting  and  disseminating"  geographical  knowl- 
edge. Without  making  any  comparison  between  this  and 
other  school  geographies,  as  to  peculiar  merit  in  being  con- 
formed to  well  known  principles  on  which  ideas  are  most 
easily  acquired,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  work  under  con- 
sideration contains  a  more  full  and  accurate  view  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geography  than  any  other  volume  of  the  same  size 
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we  have  seen.  But,  what  is  far  more  valuable  to  the  public, 
and  creditable  to  himself  as  an  author,  Mr.  VV.  does  not,  as 
has  been  too  much  the  case  with  the  reputed  authors  of 
American  geographies, transcribe  page  after  page  from  trans- 
atlantic publications,  in  doscril.ing  his  own  rounirj  ;  but 
goes  to  the  sources  of  such  knowledge,  and  then  puts  what- 
ever is  obtained  into  form  himself,  thereby  making  the  work 
literally  his  own;  and  by  indefatigable  exertions  in  collect- 
ing information  and  unwearied  care  in  presenting  it  to 
(he  public,  causes  his  j)ublications  to  become  standard 
works^  which  no  one  will  deny  have  been  much  need- 
ed. This  expression  of  praise  is  bestowed  on  Mr.  VV. 
with  seeming  qualification,  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  the  different  merits  of  different  elementary 
works  on  geography,  considered  solely  in  reference  to  their 
respective  capacities,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,) 
for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  geographical  science.  As 
the  mind  is  not  accessible  in  a  single  point  only,  and  as 
much  depends  in  communicating  geographical  knowledge, 
to  young  persons  especial!}',  on  the  peculiar  talents  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  geography 
used,  it  is  possible  and  perhaps  probable,  that  one  teacher 
may  often  use  successfully  one  work,  and  another  use  with 
equal  success  a  work  constructed  on  a  plan  materially  dif- 
ferent. It  was,  therefore,  no  part  of  our  intention  in  this 
notice,  to  discuss  the  principle  on  which  we  have  incidental- 
ly touched,  in  speaking  of  Mi-.  Worce^lcrs  merits,  as  a  ge- 
ographer. Nor  would  we  be  understood  to  say,  that  Mr. 
W.  is  deserving  more  credit,  as  a  geographer,  than  any  other 
pecson,with  whose  labors  we  are  favored,  considered  simply 
in  relation  to  the  accuracy  and  systematic  minuteness  of  his 
statements,  whether  geographical  or  statistical. — We  have 
erected  no  tribunal  from  which  such  an  unqualified  decision 
is  to  go  forth,  and  especially  in  cases  where  many  rival  and 
nearly  c(\un\  claims  for  pre-eminence  might  be  urged.  In  an 
article  like  the  prescnt,and  especially  at  this  time,it  is  proper 
to  mention  particularly  the  very  useful  labors  of  Mr.  Mel- 
isb,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  deceased.  If  any  one  has 
done  more  than  another,  in  perfecting,  by  elegant  maps,  well 
written  descriptions,  and  copious  statistical  tables,  the  geog- 
raphy of  this  country,  it  is  Mr.  Melish. 

Messrs.  Cummings  &  Hilliard,  Boston,  have  just  publish- 
ed A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  JVorcester''s  Universal 
Gazelteet,  in    two   vols.    8vo.     From  the  author's  preface,  it 
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appears  that  "a  great  mass  of  new  and  important  matter  has 
been  incorporated ;  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
present  political  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  the  population 
and  statistics  of  the  different  parts  have  been  given  from  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  sources.  The  object  has  been  to 
collect  a  complete  body  of  geographical  and  statistical 
knowledge,  and  to  digest  it  in  the  most  concise  and  conven- 
ient form.  The  quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  the  present 
edition,  is  much  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  increas- 
ed size  of  the  book.  This  has  been  effected  in  part  by  us- 
ing a  type  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  the  first 
edition  was  printed,  and  in  part  by  improving  on  the  plan 
of  condensation,  and  excluding  every  thing  superfluous. — 
Much  information  is  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  (he  body  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  appendix  at  the  end."  From  the 
well  known  industry  and  talents  of  Mr.  Worcester,  and  his 
access  to  the  various  sources  of  information  necessary  for 
the  revision  of  the  work,  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  believ- 
ing that  this  Gazetteer  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  to 
all  descriptions  of  persons,  which  our  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

Report  on  Indian  Affairs. — A  large  octavo  with  this  title 
hasbeen  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. Morse.  Its  object 
is  to  furnish  government  with  an  accurate  account  of  the 
condition,  manners,  habits,  religion  and  morals  of  the  various 
Indian  Tribes,to  enable  government  to  eflect  the  melioration 
of  their  condition — a  favorite  object  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. In  1820,  Dr.  Morse  visited  all  the  tribes  within  cur 
territories,  and  acquired,  by  pei-sonal  intercourse  and  obser- 
vation,  a  vast  store  of  useful  information.  The  result  he 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  VVar  j 
and  this  alone  would  show  him  entitled  to  public  gratitude. 
But  this  comprises  not  nearly  all,  nor  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volume.  The  appendix  gives  many  facts,  illus- 
trative of  their  manners  and  character,  many  particulars  of 
their  religious  worship,  in  which  the  theologian  discovers 
traces  of  man's  common  origin;  and  many  specimens  of 
their  languages,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  antiquarian 
and  scholar. 

The  ^''Pioneers"  by  the  author  of  the  "'Syjy,"  so  deservedly 
popular  with  American  readers,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks. 

An  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  Percival  is  about  to  be 
published  in  New- York. 
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Age  of  Newspapeus. — A  new  literary  paper,  called  Ti.e 
Observer,  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Salem,  Ms.  to  be 
conducted  hy  B.  L.  Oliver,  Ksq.  The  J\\'w-Hampslii)e  Re- 
publican, edited  by  C.  VV.  Cnilcr,  Esq.  has  op))eared  at  Do- 
ver. Ajid  the  Xcw-U  amp  shire  Slalesman,  by  Mr.  Ij.  Roby, 
has  been  just  commenced  in  this  village.  VVc  have  noticed 
in  many  papers  an  im^irovemcnt  in  their  appearance  ;  and 
cannot  but  hope,  while  editors  and  publishers  are  thus  zeal- 
ous to  merit,  that  they  will  receive  n  liberal  oatrona^e.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  at  [ircsent  published  in 
this  state  : 

KAnin'.  KDITons.       WHERE    rUBI.ISnED. 

Pvow-llampshirc  Patriot  &  State  Gazette,  Isatic  Hill,  Concord. 

New-Hampshire  Repository,  John  V/.  Shnpard,      do. 

New-llampshirc;  Slalesman,  Luther  Roby,  tio.  , 

Ncw-IIampsliire  Sentinel,  John  Preiitis?,  Kccne. 

New-Hampshire  Rfpublican,  C.  W.  Cutler,         Dover, 

New-Hampshire  Gazette,  Beck  &  Foster,      rortsmoulh. 

Porlsr.ioulh  Journal,  N.  A.  Hjrcn,  jr.  do. 

Faniur's  Cabinet,  Richard  TJoylston,     ^nilierft, 

New-Hampshire  Intelligencer,  S.  T.  Goss,  Haverhill. 

The  oldest  newspaper  establishment  in  the  state  is  the 
J^'cTv-Hampshirc  Gazelle, Oii  Portsmouth,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1756.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  give  a  history  of 
the  diflcrcnt  newspaper  establishments  in  this  state,  with  no- 
tices of  changes  in  names,  editors  and  publishers. 

1  he  editors  have  lately  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  state,  with  the  loan  of  a  MS.  volume,  278  pages  folio, 
containing  "A  List  of  General  Courts-Martial  and  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  held  in  the  City  of  Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  the  years  1740,  174  7  and  1748."  The  manu- 
script is  written  in  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

^'American  Sketches.^'' — We  have  received  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Winter  Evening,"  from  the  author  of  the ''Farmer  s 
Fireside,"  which  originally  appeared  in  these  Collections. — 
We  regret  our  want  of  room  to  present  it  entire  in  the  present 
number;  and  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the  next. 

A  valued  correspondent  promises  for  our  March  Number, 
a  description  of  the  "Strong  Box,"  taken  by  Col.  Wcstbrook 
from  Rallc,  the  Jesuit,  in  1722, 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Sktlches  of  the  early  History  of  Billerica,  J\U. 

This  town  was  granted  by   the    General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts    to  the     iiiliabitants  of  Cambridge  on  the  14th     of 
June,   1642.        It  was  originally  called   Shawshin,  from  the 
river  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  was    incorporated  by  ihe 
name  of  Bi'.krica  in  May,  1655.    The  name  is  derived  from 
a  considerable    town  in  the  county  of    lilssex,  in  England, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.    It  was     first     settled     about  the     year     1653 
by  a  number  of  respectable  families;  some  from  Cambridge, 
but  the  greater  part  originally  from  England.     The  names 
of  Danforth,  Parker,  Brackcit,  Rogers,  Hill,  French,  Cros- 
by, Whiting,  Daniel,  Richardson,  Stearns,  Brown, Tompson 
and  Farmer  were  among  the   early  settlers.     The  early  in- 
habitants of  this  town  were  of  reputable  families,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  persons  of  education.  To 
the  name  of  Danforth,  are  we  principally  indebted  for  the 
valuable  facts  contained  in  the  town  records  lor  a  long  series 
of  years.     Few  names  in  this  country,    §ays  Dr.  Eliot,  have 
produced  more  literary  characters  then  the  name  of  Dan- 
forth.    Capt.     Jonathan  Danforth  was  among  the  most   ac- 
tive and  enterprizing  inhabitants  of  Billerica.     He  was  born 
29th  Feb.   1 028,  at   Framingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  where 
his  father,  Rev.  Nicholas  Danforth,  was  a  gentleman  of  such 
repute  and  estate  "  that  it  co«;t  him  a  considerable  sum  to  es- 
cape the  knighthood  which  King  Charles  imposed  upon  all 
of  so  much  per  annum."      His    father    came  to  New-Eng- 
land in  1634,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  about 
four  years  after  his  arrival.     His  brothers  were  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
colony,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  a  learned  and  eminent 
minister  of  Roxbury.     Capt.  Danforth  settled  in  Billerica 
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in  1654,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  September  7, 
1712,  at  the  age  of  04.  Hcleft  many  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  arc  in  possession  of  the  writer  of  these  sketches. 
A  poem  was  published  on  his  death,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  selected. 

"He  rode  the  circuit,  chainM  »reat  (owns  and  farms 
"To  good  behavior;  and  by  wfll  marked  stations, 
"He  fixrd  Ih^ir  b^miids  for  many  g;eneratior)9i 
"ills  art*  neVr  faiPd  liim,  though  the  loadstone  fail'd, 
'•When  oft   by  niinns  and  streams  it  was  assailM. 
"All  this  is  charming,  bnt  there's  something  hi;?her, 
"Gave  him  the  lustre  Hhich  we  most  admire. "t 

Rev.  Snmucl  Whiting  was  another  of  the  early  inhabitants. 
Of  him,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  short  notice.     He  was 
the  oldest  son  by  a  second  marriage    of  Rev.  Samuel  Whi- 
lingof  Lj-nn,  who  came  from  England  and  arrived  at  Boston, 
26th  May,  1636.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  exalted  piety  and 
virtue,vvas  a  daughter  of  the  right  honorable  Oliver  St.  John, 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  nearly  related  to  Lord  St.John,of  Blct- 
soe.     He  was  born  about  the  year  1632,  most  probably  at 
Skirbick,  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father  then 
resided.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in   1653, 
and  a  few  years  after  completing  his  theological  studies,  went 
to  Billerica,  and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  that  place, 
November  11,   1663.     His  contemporaries  in  the  ministry  in 
the  adjoining  towns  were  all  eminent  men.  Fiskc  of  Chelms- 
ford, Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  Bulkley  of  Concord,  Barnard  of 
Andover,  and  Fox  of  Woburn,  were  in  active  life,  and  were 
his  associates  in  the  ministerial  profession.    Mr.  VVhiling  re- 
mained the  minister  of  Billerica  nearly  fifty  3-ears  front  his 
settlement,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sac- 
red office  with  great  prudence,  diligence  and  circumspection 
till  age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  task.     He  then  had  the 
assistance  of  a  colleague.      Dr.   Mather,  in  his    Magnalia, 
calls    him  "  a  reverend,  holy  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel.  "     He  departed  this  life,  February  28,  1713,  aged 
about  80  years.     One  of  his  sons,  John     VVhiling,  who  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1685,  was  the  second  minis- 
ter of  Lancaster.     There  he  was  killed,    with  twenty-one 
others,  on  the   llth  September,  1697,  when  that  towij  was  . 
surprised  by  the  Indians. 

.John  Stearns  was  ainong  the  earliest  inhabitants.  He 
marrictJ  Mary  Lathrop  of  Plymouth  colony,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  daughter  or  grand  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Lathrop  of 

*  The  art   of  Surveying.         tHispietjris  here  alluded    tn 
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Sciluate.  John  Stearns,  his  son,  was  the  first  person  born, 
in  town,  on  record.  'Y\\c  laic  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  Hon. 
Isaac  Stearns  were  his  dcsccndan's. 

Edward  !"'armor  came  from  Anceley  in  Warwickshire. 
England.  Though  an  early  settler,  he  was  not  among  the 
first  inhabitants.  He  was  accompinicd  or  soon  iollowcd  by 
his  mother,  a  widow, who,  soon  after  her  arrival,  married  i^ev. 
Thomas  Wiswall  of  Cambridge  Village,  now  Newton.  She 
survived  him  and  died  at  her  son's  in  Billcrica,  May  21, 
1686.  She  was  originally  of  Great  Packington,  in  Warwick- 
shire; her  name  Isabel  Barbage.  From  her  descended  in  a 
direct  line  the  late  llev.  Richard  Farmer,  D.  D.  Master  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  autlior  of  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspcare,"and  among  the  best  comii;.-ntators 
on  that    immoiLai   bard.-"> 

The  {jrogress  of  the  settlement  of  Billcrica  was  not  rapid, 
but  the  measures  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  were  well  cal- 
cuiatcd  to  render  it  permanent.  Among  the  regulations  en- 
tered in  the  early  records  were  the  following:  All  persons 
unknown  to  the  townsmen  desirous  of  becoming  inhabitants 
were  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from  the  place  whence 
Ihey  came,  exhibiting  such  testimony  as  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  town; — that  upon  their  admission  as  inhabitants, 
they  should  subscribe  their  names  to  all  orders  of  the  towti, 
and  bear  their  proportion  of  all  public  charges  in  church, 
town  and  commonweal.  Any  person  not  qualified  by  law, 
who  should  presume  to  give  his  voice,  or  vote  in  any  elec- 
tions of  the  town,  or  interfere  in  any  town  affairs  was  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  to  be  levied  by  the  constable. 
Any  inhabitant  or  proprietor  who  should  bring  in,  or  enter- 
tain in  town,  any  person  as  a  servant,  should  give  bond  to 
the  constable  to  secure  the  town  from  all  damage  that  might 
arise  from  the  maintenance  of  such  servant.  In  case  of  re- 
fusal to  give  bond,  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  per  week 
was  incurred.  No  proprietor  possessing  less  than  a  ten  aore 
privilege,  should  alienate  any  part  of  his  right  to  any  per- 
son without  consent  of  the  town.  But  a  person  having  more 
than  this  proportion,  might  sell  or  dispose  of  a  five  acre 
privilege.  Proprietors  of  not  more  than  ten  acre  privileges 
could  not,  without  permission  of  the  town,  dispose   of  their 


*  This  distinguished  scholar  and  antiquary  was  born  at  Leicester,  May 
4,  t735  ;  died  Sept.  8,  1797.  The  writer  has  lately  received  from  hit 
nephew,  Rer.  Thomas  Farmer,  of  VVoburn,  Bedfordshire,  some  extracts 
irnva  his  papery,  and  an  imprrsiion  of  \h:  seal  which  he  i^ore  and  used. 
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privilege  to  anj  person,  not  oven  to  their  children,  unless  the 
town  had  I'cl'used  to  make  them  a  grnnt. 

In  1058,  the  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  agreed 
with  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  in  jpfcrcnce  to  his  settlement  in 
town.  I'hey  engaged  to  give  iiim  and  his  heirs  a  ten  ncrc 
})rivilege,  and  a  house  comforlably  finished  with  the  aceom- 
modalions  belonging  to  it,  if  he  should  copiinue  v\iih  thcin 
dm-ing  his  life-.  The}'  also  agreed  to  give  him  a  salaiy  of 
40/.  lor  (he  fn-st  two  years,  loi.  for  ihe  tliir(!,  and  CO/,  for 
the  fourth, and  afterwards  engaged  to '"better  his  maintenance 
as  the  Lord  should  better  their  estates."  His  stated  salary 
after  the  fourth  year  was  70/. 

'ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Whiiing  was  ordained  Nov.  11,  1GG3,  and 
from  satisf.tclory  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  church  was 
gathered  at  the  same  lime.  From  n  charge  in  thctoun  re- 
cords, it  was  formerly  inferred  that  the  cliurch  was  organiz- 
ed April  27,  16G3,  but  from  another  charge,  the  "gathering 
of  a  church  and  the  ordaining  of  Mr.  VVhilinr,"  are  consid- 
ered as  coeval. 

On  the  "iJd  August,  1675,  Timothy  Farley  of  this  town, 
was  killed  at  Quaboag,  now  Brookfield,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  gloomy  aspect  at  this  time, 
and  the  alarm  and  terror  spread  through  the  counti'y  hy  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  that  the  inhabilantsof  this  town  held 
a  meeting  on  the  13th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
measures  for  mutual  defence  and  security.  The  following 
entry  of  their  proceedings  is  made  in  the  records,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  danger  they  apprehended  from  their 
subtle  and  powerful  enemy,  "'ihe  town,  considering  the 
Providence  of  God  at  the  present,  calling  us  to  lay  aside 
our  ordinary  occupations  in  providing  for  our  creatures, and 
to  take  special  care  of  our  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our 
wives  and  children;  the  enemy  being  near  and  the  warning 
of  God's  Providence  upon  our  neighbors  being  very  solemn, 
do,  therefore,  order  and  agree  to  prepare  a  place  of  safety 
for  women  and  children  ;  and  that  persons  and  teams  shall 
attend  the  said  work  until  it  be  finished.  An  account  of  the 
whole  charge  being  kept,  shall  be  equally  divided  upon  the 
inhabitants  with  other  town  charges.'^  Soon  after  this  meet- 
ing, the  town  received  an  order  from  the  honorable  council, 
lo  gather  the  several  inhabitants  into  garrisons  according  to 
their  best  capacity.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  a  meeting 
of  the  selrctmcn  and  committee  of  the  militia,  was  holden 
for  that  pnrpose,  8th  October,  when  several  garrisons  were 
firmed,  and  suitable  arrangements  '  were  mnde.  On  the 
14tb,  tho   Bclectmen    and    coramilteo    were    met   by  Major 
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Simon  VVillard,  who  approved  their  measures,  and  assisted 
(hem  in  instituting  a  number  of  other  garrisons  in  addition  to 
ihose  formed  on  the   0th. 

'i"he  excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind  at  this  peri- 
od, by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians,  caused  ma- 
ny persons  to  leave  their  h<d)itations,  v^nd  seek  refuge  in 
lUt)  most  compact  part  of  the  sevrral  to\vns.  Tlje  settle- 
ments, in  the  northerly  part  of  this  town,  on  Concord  liver, 
were,  from  their  situations,  peculiarly  exposed,  and  were, 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  \ver«  ordcre<!  to  be  en- 
tertained "in  the  body  of  the  town."  It  is  not  known  that 
this  town  rf.ccived  any  essential  injury  during  King  Philip's 
war. 

The  number  of  families  in  tnwn  about  tliis  time,  appears 
to  have  been  furty-eight,  and  tlie  numlscr  of  dwelling-hou- 
ses forty-seven,  fn  1 079,  there  were  sixty  rateable  c.-tatcs, 
including  non-residenfs.  In  a  return,  made  in  1G80,  to  a 
vv'arrai\t  from  the  deputy  Governor,  the  tf)wn  slated  the  num- 
ber of  fimilies  able  to  bear  juililic  charges  to  be  fifty;  arid 
of  aged  persons  and  poor,  including  widows,  to  be  ten. 
A  writing  and  reuading  school  was  at  this  time  taught  by  Jo- 
seph Tompson.     No  grammar  school  was  in  town. 

Th?  witch'craft  delusion  in  1G92  extended  to  this  tov.n, 
and  several  persons  who  had  been  iidiabit^nts  were  con- 
cerned in  the  tragical  s:encs  at  Sjlem  Village.  Thomas 
Carrier,  alias  jNlorgan,  a  Web  hman,  becan)c  an  inhabitant 
of  Billerica  about  the  year  IG63.  lie  was  at  fii-st  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  inhabitant,  and  a  ]ietition  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  to  the  county  court  against  liis  admission.  He 
was,  however,  afterv.ards  admitted  ;  was  married  by  Gen- 
eral Gookin,  May  7,  1664,  to  Alarlha  Allen  and  had  sever- 
al children  born  here.  His  son,  Richard  Carrier,  born  in 
this  town,  JulylC,  1G74,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  executed  August  19,  1692. 
His  wife  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  had  a  tri- 
al before  the  Court  at  Salem,  was  condemned  the  .'5th  of 
August,  and  executed  on  the  19th  among  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims at  Salem  Village.  Her  own  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  old  was  allowed  to  testify  against  her  mother. 
The  testimony  and  confession  she  gave  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  volume  of  Hutchinson's  History  of  l\Iassachuselts. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Carrier  lived  in  Billerica  when  his 
family  was  involved  in  this  sad  catastrophe.  He  proba|)ly 
lived  in  Andover.  From  president  Allen's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  it  appears  that  for  the  last  twenty   years  of  hi* 
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life  he  lived  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  May 
16,  1735,  at  the  ;ige  oi'  109  years.  He  was  a  member  of  ihf' 
church  in  that  town.  His  head  in  his  hist  years  was  not 
'■aid  nor  his  hair  gray.  Not  many  days  hclbrc  his  death  lie 
travelled  on  foot  to  see  n  sick  man  six  miles,  and  the  very 
tlay  before  lie  died,  he  was  visiting  his  neighbors.  Though 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Billerica  were  put  upon  triil  for  the  supposed  crime  of  wiich- 
cnift  in  the  time  of  this  delusion,  yet  it  may  be  safely  infer- 
red that  several  were  suspected  and  one  or  two  apj^rehended. 
Besides  the  authority  of  Ilutehinsoit,  t!ie  town  records  in- 
form us  that  during  the  height  of  ihe  delusion,  two  ])ei-soir. 
were  in  the  prison  at  Camiirige,  and  that  ihey  both  died 
there.  Rebecca,  wife  of  William  Chamberlain,  died  there 
Sept.  26,  1G92,  and  John  Duraiit,  Oct.  27,  1692.  They 
were  prol)ably  both  victims  of  the  infatuation  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considerable 
num'^er  of  Indian?.  The  Pawtuckelts  at  Wamesit  and  its 
vicinity,  contained  in  1675,  about  250  souh.  They  had  for- 
merly been  estimated  at  3000.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to 
the  township  of  Billerica,  seems  to  have  been  partially  ac- 
knowledged l)y  the  English,  as  we  fmd  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained a  purchase  from  them  in  1  604.  The  Indians,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  retained  a  part  of  Wamesit,  which  bor- 
dered on  Mrs.  VVinthrcp's  farm  of  3000  acres.  At  this  place 
they  had  a  praying  towa,  which,  in  1674,  according  to  Coo- 
kin's  Collections,  contained  15  families,  and  75  souls,  they 
inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Concord 
river,  and  bordering  on  Merrimack  river.  The  divisional 
line  between  them  anil  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimack  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Con- 
cord river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Their  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English 
by  a  ditch,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Within  these 
limits,  is  a  hill,  called  Fori  ii///,  lying  nearly  parallel  with 
Concord  river,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  their  fortifica- 
tion. It  seems  that  the  Indians  at  this  place,  were  in  some 
degree  civilized.  They  here  attended  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  land;  planted  apple  trees  in  the  manner  of  the  English, 
some  of  which  remain,  but  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  names  of  several  Indians  are 
preserved  in  the  records  of  Billerica.  Capt.  Danforth  had 
one  in  his  family  of  the  name  of  Warrick,  in  the  caparity  of 
3  servant,  who    died,    about    168G. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Billerica,  though  for  a  longtime  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  do  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  material  injury  from  them  till  1 692.  On  the  first 
day  of  August,  this  year,  they  i<ilied  Ann  Shed,  wife  of 
Zachary  Shed,  with  two  of  her  children,  Hannah,  aged  13, 
and  A«^nes,  aged  2  years;  Joanna  Dutton,  aged  36,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Dutton,  and  two  of  her  children  by  a  former  hus- 
band, Mary  Dunkin,  aged  1 6,  and  Bcnoni  Dunkin,  aged  2  1-2 
yt-ars.  Tradition  has  preserved  (cw^  or  no  particulars  of 
the  manner  in  which  these   families  were   assaulted. 

On  the  5th  August,  1695,  the  Indians  made  a  second  irrup- 
tion on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.     In  the  northerly  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  east  side  of  Concord  river,  lived  a  num- 
ber of  families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  a  time 
of  war,  seemed    to  be  under  no  apprehensions  of  danger. 
Their  remoteness   from    the   scenes  of  Indian  depredations 
might  have  contributed  to  their   fancied    security.     The  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.     Dr.  Math- 
er, the  only  early  writer  who  has  mentioned  the  event,  says 
it  was  reported  they  wore  on  horseback,  and  from  that   cir- 
cumstance, "  were  not  suspected  for  Indians,  till  they  surpris- 
ed the  house  they  came  to."*     They  entered  the    house   of 
John  Rogers,  son  of  the  early  settlers,  about  noon,  and  while 
from  the  fiuigues  of  the  day,  he  was  enjoying  repose  on  his 
bed,  they  discharged   one  of  their  arrows,  which  entered  his 
neck  and  pierced  the  jugular  vein.     Awakened  with  this  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack,  he  started  up,    seized  the  arrow, 
which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired  with  the  instrument 
of  death  in  his  hand.     A    woman    being  in    the   chamber, 
threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  and  though  severely  woun- 
ded, effected  her  escape  by   concealing  herself  among  some 
flags.     A  young  woman  was  scalped  and  left    for   dead,  but 
survived  the  painful  operation  and  lived  for  many  years  after- 
wards.    A  son  and  daughter   of    Mr.    Rogers   were   taken 
prisoners.     The  family   of    John  Levistone   sufTered    most 
severely.     His  mother-in-law  and  five  young  children    were 
killed,  and  his  oldest   daughter  caplurcd.     'i'honias    Rogers 
and  his  oldest  son  were  killetl.     Mary,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Roger 
Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  j-oungest  daughter, 
taken  prisoner.     Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken  at  this, 
surprisal.     'J'he  records  of  the  town  give  the  names  of  four- 
teen «  ho  were  killed  and  taken    into  captivity.     Ten  were 
killed,  of  whom  five  were  adults.  Though  the  Indians  were 
immediately  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  thi. 

*Sec  Matber^i  Decesniitm  Luctccscm,  jjiibiishcd  in  1698. 
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town,  yd  soefteclually  had  ihcy  taken  precautions  in  their 
flight,  that  all  eflorti  to  find  them  were  unavailing.  It  is  srml 
they  had  even  lied  up  the  mouths  of  their  dogs  with  wampum, 
from  an  apprehension  that  their  barking  would  discover  the 
direction  they  had  taken.  The  shock  given  to  the  inhab- 
itants by  this  melancholy  event,  was  long  had  in  painful 
remembrance. 


CIIAIUCTER  OF  THE   FATHERS  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 

From  n  Discourse  delivered  at  Boston,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Socielt/,     By   Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D. 

An  affectionate  and  respectful  remembrance  of  those 
worthies,  who  here  laid  the  foundation  of  our  muUiplicd 
•M'.joyments,  is  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  possess  a  goodly 
•heritage,  and  it  should  heighten  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
recollect,  that  a  generous  foresight  was  a  distinguished  char- 
acteristic of  our  ancestors.  An  ardent  desire  to  lay  a  solid 
and  lasting  foundation  for  the  best  interests  of  posterity  in- 
fluenced all  those  plans  of  policy  so  expressive  of  their  wis- 
dom. In  every  stage  of  their  enterprise,  they  were  prompt- 
ed by  an  enlightened  humanity,  and  a  prospective  reference 
to  the  happiness  of  their  descendants. 

To  contemplate  the  characters  of  such    men    is  not  less 
our  interest  than  our   duty,   as   a   source  of  improvement. 

"Just  men  thf-y  were,  and  all  their  study  bent 
"To  worship  Cod  alight,  and    know  his  worlts 
'♦'Not  hid  ;  nor  those  things  last,  which  might  preserrc 
"Freedom and  peace  to  man." 

Their  eventful  story  has  also  interesting  connections.  It 
brings  to  view  many  elevated  characters,  some  of  them  of 
a  preceding  age,  whose  energy  ofthought,  and  manly  deeds, 
influenced  the  .dfairs  of  nations,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  settlement  wwd  civilization  of  a  waste  of  wilderness.  It 
connects  with  t!ic  reformation,  that  most  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of  modern  limes,  which  after  a  night  of 
superstition  and  ages  of  corruption,  operated  like  a  renewed 
revelation  of  religious  truth. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  reformation  is  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Purittcns.  Of  those  despised  and  persccu^ 
ted  men,  it  is  a  remark  of  Hume,  that  it  is  to  this  sect,  whose 
principles  a|)ppar  so  frivolous,  and  whose    habits   so  i  idicu- 


Ions,  that  the  English  owe.  the  whole  freedom  of  iheir  con- 
stifntion."  "VVc  sbnll  l;il<c  ihr  complitnenl,"  snjs  Dr.  Priestly, 
*aii(i  iJc.«r)i?e  ilu'  r<  firrtfnr..'  'J'hr  re  is  luuioulilecilj  murh  truth 
in  the  ol)5prv':tiio'i  «'  ih^  celel'nuecl  historian,  and  the  trn- 
dc.Mcv  "f  rclig'oijs  dissent  to  favor  the  |irinri|>les  of  liheiiy 
is  feijfficirnlly  olvioiis.  It  is  eeriuin  that  thoj>c  |  rineiples 
may  he  sttuhVd  to  sdvantai^e  in  the  historj'of  our  ar.ee5.tor5. 
ISol  ifuierd  so  e'ocjiienily  clis[  la^ed,  as-in  ihe  wtilir'gs  of^  a 
Harrington  or  a  hit.'ney,  hut  seen  in  prar  tical  operation,  and 
confu'irio^  ihe  opiiiions  w  liith  h.id  irforc  jiievf.iled,  evrn 
am<T>g '"'"'y  ff  the  wise,  that  the  maxims,  which  ihry 
niaintaiiied,  wrie  inf  onsisteiil  uilh  pull>ic  safely,  trancjuillity 
a/id  (;rdrr.  'J  here  is  reason  to  helieve,  that  ihe  (xam|  Ic 
of  otir  aneestors.  the  senlifnents  and  virus  which  they  incul- 
C'tted,  had  f  onsideralde  ififlueiue  in  favoring  the  cause  of 
iiheriy  in  England,  in  the  eof.finual  cot.flicl  of  the  people 
with  the    pr'nres   of  the    Smart    dynasty. 

U  is  another  rreonujiendaiion  ol  a  familiar  aequainfance 
^vith  our  early  hisiory.  that  il  lends  to  gc-ncrate  a  love  of 
country  nf  ihe  l;(st  complexion,  and  the  h  ghest  oidrr  ;  a 
love  of  country'  r hastened  and  imj  roved  hy  rievated  senti- 
ments and  dignified  examples.  It  ad'ords,  also,  ihe  n)eans 
for  a  more  perfect  uuflerstanding  of  the  <  harac  ler  of  a  pco- 
])Ie,'tanding  in  connexion  hy  descent  with  sur  h  found;iiions, 
as  may  enal.le  the  siaiesman  and  the  polirici.in  to  form  a 
more  just  theory  of  society  ;  to  a-eerlain  u  hat  measuies  it 
may  lie  prudent   to   adopt,    arid    what  will  probahly    fail  of 

It  may  he  said  that  ihe  tree  is  krown  hy  its  fiuii.ai'd  that 
a  consi«.leration  of  the  prrsr  nl  state  of  soeic  ty  will  afVord  a 
sufficient  guide  for  |  olilical  conduct.  'Jhat  the  tree  is  known 
hy  its  fruii,  is  indeed  irue,  in  its  iniportant  moral  appliraiion, 
and  yet  in  a  limited  sense.  If  we  would  improve  the  (|uality 
of  the  fruit,  or  in«  rrase  (he  product  of  ihc  lifr.  delr tminc 
what  cngraffmenL  it  mny  receive,  what  j'runing  it  deiiaiids, 
or  what  It  will  ciidiMf,  we  shall  r«  (jiiirc  a  knowledge  of 
something  more  than  the  fiuit,  an  accpiaintancc  with  vcgeta* 
ble    ph\siology. 

The  ruffled  surface  ofsocietv^  hreaks,eonfounds  and  distorts 
the  images  of  things  ;  in  the  iMiir(»r  of  histoiy  all  is  seen 
di.-tincily.  as  ihe  smooth  and  peaceful  h^ke  reflects  the 
foliage  ofihe  surrounding   forest. 

I  will  venture  to  suggest  another  consideration,  which  may 
not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  guides  and  guardians 
of  youth. 
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If  a  martini  spirit  mny  l>c  onki.-.dlcd  h^'  Ijstrnin''  to  I  he 
CTCploilsof  horoos.  Jind  ihr  slmlniis  l><- excited  to  lii< my  in- 
cUistry  I  y  the  lives  ond  u  tilings  orscliohnsiind  pliilosophers, 
mf»y  not  thr  most  inlere.-liiig  im|)ressions  he  produeed  I'y 
a  f.iniiliar  lucnuiiniaiice  with  those  holy  niei>,  w  Im  were  the 
founders  ofonr  sl.ile.  When  once  coiiviriec>l  ot  iluMf  |  miiy, 
sincerity  and  wisdom,  ni;ty  not  the  ne;)r  rehuion,  whu  h  we 
hcnr  lo  ih'^ni,  give  a  snliJl;uy  influence  to  their  exiinipic, 
am!  (heir  huign  ige  and  sentiments.  dilTerent  as  they  arc  from 
what  are  now  curi'cnl  in  society,  aflord  s(»me  iaciliiies  Vi  the 
rerejitionof  ihiit  sacred  volume,  with  which  they  wcrt;  so 
famdiar. 

A  recurrence  to  this  priniitive  age  mny  he  further  rc-om- 
mended,  as  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the  heart  by  an 
innocent  graiilicalion    of  taste. 

Antiijuit^'  has  charms  to  sooth  the  imagination,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  acknowl- 
edged rIVect  is   producetj. 

"Shall  I  attribute  it  to  nnltn-e  or  prejudice,"  snys  Cicero, 
"  thai  when  we  behold  any  of  the  places,  w  hi(  h  have  been 
frequented  by  personages  worthy  of  renown,  it  makes  a 
stronger  impression  upoi\  ns,  than  the  hearing  of  their  ac- 
tion, or  reading  their  wfitin<j  ;  and  he  introdiK  es  Piso,  thus 
addressing  his  frieiuls,  while  walking  in  the  academy  at 
Athens.  "  iMy  mind  is  filled  with  l^lato,  who,  we  under- 
stand first  use«i  to  dispute  in  this  place.  n<  re  walks  Speu- 
sippus,  there  Xenophon,  and  the  re  his  auditor  P«>lemo,  and, 
indeed, when  I  used  to  look  around  our  senate-house,  lineati 
that  of  Hostilius,  not  the  new  one,  which  seems  to  I)e  les- 
sened by  its  enlargement,  I  had  Sci|)io,  Cato,  Ijoelius,  but 
above  all,  my    grandsirc  before    my   eyes."* 

This  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  every  well  disposed 
mind  accords  to  the  ^entiment.  What  classic  reader  has 
not  been  sensibly  touched,  when  Virgil's  shepherds,  in  their 
rural  walk,  discern  the  tomb  of  Binnor  apj)caringin  distant 
prospect  ? 

We  have  but  few  sepulchral  monuments  of  our  ancestors  ; 
but  when  familiar  with  their  history,  and  fortunately  it  is 
most  minute,  this  metropolis,  its  hills,  harbor  ai.d  islands, 
the  river  which  laves  its  shores,  and  every  neighboring  vil- 
lage, will  bring  their  revered  images  lo  view.  On  the  spot 
where  we  arc  now  assembled,  we  may  behold  Johri>oh  ;  at 
a  little  distance,  Cotton ;  at  the  governor's  garden,  the  rever- 

*D«  fin.  horn,  at  oaal.  lib.  t. 
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cd  VVinthrop  ;  at  Charlcstown,  ITnrvard  ;  at  Cambridge, 
Houkrc;  nt  Dorchrsicr,  Wjjjhnrn  and  Maverick  ;  at  Rox- 
biiry,  Diiillrj  ;hi»1  I  he  vcrimiblc  I'.liot. 

'Jo  coi-.((Mn|il-uc  liiis  fitir  thoaire  of  their  transartions,  in 
i;s  wild  ;<nd  savngc  state,  presents  many  interesting  rcpre- 
sentDiJDns  ;  Imt  how  is  the  scene  brightened  and  adorned  by 
the  features  which  civihzuion  and  refinement  annex  to  the 
piciure.  'i'he  busy  town  and  the  rural  cottage,  the  lowing 
iierd,  (he  cheerful  liearih,  the  village  school,  the  rising  spire, 
the  solemn  bell,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  hymn  of  praise. 
Sirnpl  cily,  purity  and  all  the  muliiplicd  ingredients  of  hu- 
man hap[)ines!»  seize  on  the  fancy  and  har;nonize  with  our 
ix'St  affi'Cliof.s.  From  associations  of  this  description,  the 
painter  and  ihe  poet  have  derived  the  happiest  conceptions. 
'J'he  mighty  mind  of  Milton  could  build  on  chaos,  anrl  trav- 
el through  the  universe  like  a  serajih,  but,  generally,  the 
linrsi  and  most  dural)lc  performances  of  poetic  genius  have 
been  prninf.te(i  by  domestic  scenery,  and  animated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  characters,  ol>jerts  and  events,  not  so  familiar  as 
to  have  become  insipid,  nor  so  remote  as  to  be  destitute  of 
interest. 

It  may  be  reserved  for  some  native  master,  or  perhaps, 
S'me  mistress  of  the  lyre,  to  give  a  happy  confirmation  to 
these  su.Tgestions. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  use  of  history,  to  bring  to  view  the  con- 
duct of  Divine  Providence  in  the  d.reclion  of  human  affairs. 
Among  the  events  in  the  hi>tory  of  the  world  evitlencing 
the  benevolffit  purposes  of  the  Deity,  there  are  manv  which 
have  (occurred  iii  the  settlecicnt  and  progress  of  our  coun- 
tr}".  \Vc  cannot  be  ignorant  with  what  strength  this  senti- 
ment was  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  fathers.  The 
greatest  caution,  says  a  profound  and  pious  writer,  is  re- 
(juisiie  in  our  researches  on  this  sul>ject.  I  tread  on  hal- 
lowe(|  ground,  and  knowing  the  precision  of  thought  ae.d 
accuracy  of  enquiry  which  such  a  topic  demands,  I  sh  di 
readily  obtain  your  excuse  for  confining  m^'self,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  the  niere  suggestion  of  a  sentiujent,  the  truth  of 
which  is  indubitable  and  of  high  importance. 


Maxims. — Live  constantly  in  the  unshaken  belief  of  the 
overruling  Providence  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good,  as 
well  as  almighty  Being;  and  prize  his  favor  above  all  things. 

Accustom  yourself  to  temperance  and  be  master  of  your 
passions. 


Tfl  itcv.  Jacob  Surnap^  D.  D, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  REV.  JACOB  DURNAP,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Jacob  Burnap,  D.  D.  the  first  nml  only  niinistrrof 
the  town  of  A!cn-iin;jck,  in  this  stale,  wus  a  native  of  f{?;i(J- 
ing,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  horn  Novernher  2,  1748. 
After  preparaif^l'y  studies,  he  was  ndrnitti  d  a  nn  n)l)er  of 
the  freshman  eh»ss  of  Harvard  College  in  ITGS.  During 
his  eoUegiale  life, he  aecjuired  ilie  c.haiacier  of  heiii^  a  young 
man  of  respeciahlc  tah-nts  and  j;ood  hal  its.  He  was  much 
respected  hy  his  uislructors,  and  hy  llic  most  deserving  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  hierary  ailainmenis,  he  ranked 
above  a  great  proportion  of  hi>  chiss,  and  as  a  Heliri<  i;in, 
was  equalled  by  iio  on*-.  He  received  the  first  honors  of 
the  Uuiver^ily  in  1770;  and  soon  after  con  menced  the 
study  of  'J'heolo<:y  wiili  l^ev.  'Ihumas  Haven,  the  minister 
of  his  native  parish;  a  gentleman  of  profoum)  erudition, 
but  most  di>tinguished  hy  the  mi!(Jn(ss  ond  gentleness  of  his 
temper;  hy  his  hurijiije  sn'mission  and  patience  un(Jer  the 
4ieavy  afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited.  From  the  shin- 
ing example  of  suih  a  man,  as  well  as  from  his  theoiojiical 
instrurlion,Dr.  IJurnap  pri)l>al)ly  (Jerived  impressions,  which 
he  found  to  he  of  eminent  service  through  Irs  ministry. 
Men  ol"t«  n,  imperceptihly,  catc  h  soinelhing  of  thf  spirit  and 
manner  of  those  to  whom  the}'  stand  (lo.-(ly  connrclcd  l«y 
the  conJs  of  fr'cnd-hip.  They  are  thereby,  and  not  ui:fre- 
quenily,  led  lo  adopt  the  same  mode  of  thinking  ^md  ?ciii'g 
through    life. 

Dr.  Burnaj")  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Mer. 
rimnck  eaily  in  the  spring  of  1772  ;  a  church  was  oiganiz- 
cd  September  oih,  and  he  was  ordained  the  Hth  of  Octo- 
ber following.  In  1773,  he  rcf  eived  his  second  degree  at 
C;imbri(]gc.  About  this 'ime,  he  was  united  in  mati  wuony, 
with  a  iMi>s  Hopkins  of  his  native  town.  She  deceasfd  in  a 
few  months  after.  Some  time  after  her  death,  he  entered 
again  inti)  ihe  married  hft>,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks,  of 
Medforil,  Mi'.ss.  sister  lo  the  present  Gov.  Brooks.  Slic 
liveil  until  May,  1810.  By  her  he  had  thiileen  children  ; 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters. — One  son  gradualedai  Har- 
vard College  iti  i799.  and  another,  his  youngest,  is  now  pur- 
suing his  collegiate  studies  at  the  same  institution. 

In  1813,  he  received  from  his  Alma  Mater,  ihe  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  disiinctif)ii  never  before  con- 
fej"r((l  on  any  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough, 
Dv.  BtM-nap,  at  his  death,  haj  been  the  longest  settlc-d  of 
any  u).iui)»icr  iu  lhi«  i^v^lc*     Uc  oi&cialcd   nearly  Afty  years 
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in  hi«  own  pulpit.  After  liis  induction  into  the  sacred  of- 
fice, he  preached  fifty  annual  thanksgiving  sermons  lo  his 
ou  n  people. 

'i  he  ninstprominenl  trails  of  Dr.  Burnafis  character  are 
thus  deiiiH-ated  by  the  Rev,  Mv.  Moore,  in  his  sermon  at 
his  luneral. 

'•The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  strong  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  understanding  was  clear  and  (luicU  in  iis  oper- 
ation?.    Mis  reason  was  strong  and  cone lusivc. 

''His  judgment  was  sound  and  correct.  His  memory 
was  rt'eiitive.  'Ihesc  powers  were  well  culiivaied  and  well 
discipiinei'.  l\v  could  command  the  resources  of  his  mind, 
and  hringthcm  to  l)cai-  uj)on  almost  any  sul'jcTt  wiihin  the 
sphere  of  his  ofiice.  He  was  remaiUahle  Idi-  palitnce  of 
thought,  \y  which  he  was  peculiaily  qualified  foi- investiga- 
tion. He  could  (Izcfll  on  suhjecis  till  light  collected  and 
truth  appeared.  AViih  these  mental  facuhies,  he  was  quali- 
fuMJ  for  (lisiiiiction  in  any  deparlmet\t  of  science,  atui  in  al- 
mosi  any  office.  Bui  from  principle  he  chose  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  science  of  religion,  and  to  the  office  ol  Chris- 
tian I'asior.  For  this  station  he  was  more  peculiurly  cul- 
CAilated. 

'"He  7vns  miahly  in  the  Scriptures-  He  made  them  his 
study.  From  this  trea-ure  he  filled  his  nsind  ;ard  refresh- 
ed his  heart.  He  was  well  actiuaiiaed  uiih  the  original  lati- 
g'.i'gr;?,  in  wl'.ich.  the  old  and  r^ew-Trsinmctit  v.c:  e  vvrillen  ; 
anfl  he  was  familiar  with  the  lest  commentators.  But  few 
could  l>e  compared  with  him  in  respect  to  a  l<no>vledge  of 
Bil'lical  Criticism;  audit  wasa  dispnr.igcmcnt  of  lu)  one's 
understanding  to  consult  him  on  difficult  passages  of  the 
Scriiiturcs. 

'•With  this  degree  of  knowledge,  it  mioht  lie  expected  he 
woul(J  I. ring  lorth  from  his  lieasiwc  things  licw  and  old  for 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  Asa  preacher,  he  was 
scripluful.  He  proved  his  doctritse  from  the  same  source, 
from  which  he  took  it.  He  considered  the  FJiMe  the  best 
expositor  of  itself,  lie  avoided  those  coniroverted  sul  jccls 
and  ahstru-e  specul.ilions,  which  have  perplexed  Imi  never 
enlightened  the  mind;  which  have  agitated  hut  never  calm- 
ed the  world.  In  his  sermons  he  was  methodical ;  rvnd  his 
styb  was  perspicuous.  So  natural  and  clear  was  his  train 
of  thought,  thai  it  was  easy  to  lollow  him  a-*  he  <leveloped 
and  appli(Mj  his  sulject.  His  discourses  were  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  affect  the  heart  and  improve  the  life. 
His  devotions  indicated  a  heart  warmed  with  piety;  and  on 
8pp«ial  occasiotji,  the/  were  remarkably  appropriate.     In  hii 
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ministerial  intorronrsc  wiih  his  people,  lie  knew  how  to 
adapt  his  <li>irniirsc  iuici  iJcponmrnt  to  ihc  rJilTci-ctu  ngt's  ond 
coiuliiions  of  life. 

*'Iii  ihe  pfifonnnnre  of  social  diiiies,  he  cxemfilifird  (he 
religion  whirh  he  taught,  lie  was  npciohl  iu  his  dealings 
and  ohjiging  in  diffic  iiliios.  Fie  was  aHaliJo  to  all,  and  snil 
siippoiied  the  dignity  of  iiis  station.  He  was  rheeiful  in 
his  depoi-tnient,  and  proved  that  religion  \\a«,  not  wrapl  in 
shades  and  Irowris,  hut,  like  its  divine  Author  sheds  light,  and 
peace  and  happiness  wherever  it  dwells.  In  his  lainily  he 
was  a  pattern  of  parental  afli  ciion  and  instruction  ;  and  his 
children  give  evidence  that  his  labor  was  not  in  vain. 

"His  light  and  iisedilness  were  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  particular  charge.  He  was  otter)  called  abroad 
for  ininisierial  labor.  As  a  rnenrber  of  the  ecclesiastical 
councils  for  the  settling  of  diiruulties  and  pronioiing  the 
good  oi'der  of  the  churcties,  his  knowledge  <'f  chui'ch  dis- 
cipline, his  spii  it  of  peace  and  (ludcncc,  ('•lalined  hiu»  lor 
extensive  usefulness. 

"He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  palicnce.  In  the  course  of 
a  long  niinistr-y  he  met  tnan\'  obstacles,  hardships,  and  se- 
vere afflictions.  'J  hc^e,  which  he  could  not  surrnounr.  or  n- 
Wt'id  Ju;  cr.dui'C(J,nal  with  bloic  ap;'Lhy,  bul  ;<p[):)rentlv.  wiih 
chii.^iiin  lesignalion.  Tie  viewed  ii)c  hand  of  God  in  all 
histiials;  and  in  his  patience  he  possessed  his  soul,  'i'hc 
scniiinenl  of  his  heart,  like  the  language  of  Job,  was,  ''Shall 
we  receive  good  at  die  hand  ofGcd.and  shall  wc  not  receive 
evil  ?" 

"We  should  leave  a  chasm  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  wc  tlid  not  bear*  testimony  to  hi>  candor*  ami  chris- 
liiti  charity.  HcMvas  a  friend  of  free  and  exten>ive  i;  <fniry. 
He  was  willing  that  «vei-y  sul^ject  i;i  divinity  should  lie  tried 
by  fair-  argunu  nt  in  ilie  iighi  ol"  revelation.  He  maintained 
ihe  i-it;hts  nl  pr'ivate  judgment,  llr.  was  willing  thai  other's 
shjuM  enjoy  the  same  privilei^e  of  examination  anil  fliscus- 
sion,  which  he  enjoyed  himself.  In  his  doctrinal  seniimenis, 
he  was  pr-obalily  alike  r'cmoved  fr-om  the  two  prevailing  ex- 
tr-emes  of  the  pre>ent  day.  In  his  disposition  ami  feelings, 
he  was  probably  alike  remf>ved  from  the  bigotr-y  and  intol- 
erance of  the  ex(  esses  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  bigoti-y  and 
intidei-ancc  of  modern  li!  eialii3'.  VV  he  re  he  found  a  chris- 
lim  life,  he  was  miuilling  to  deny  there  was  a  christian 
creed.  His  mind  was  too  well  informed,  his  heart  was  too 
much  enlarged,  to  conlinc  all  religion  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  denomination." 
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The  following  is  a  \\>i  of  Dr.  Biirnn|Vs  publicntions. 

1.  A  scrnmn  o!i  :lic  NnlioiKtl  F;t>t,  A[iril  V3.  1799,  2.  E- 
Irrlinn  s»M-niou  a'  Hopkinloii.  .Iimc  4,  1001.  3.  Sermon  on 
the  (IciUli  of  Saniticl  Chaiuilor,  Marrli  -2,  1806.  4.  Scrnioii 
alihe  luncraiof  Kohcrl  Muoro  Daidson,  ftlnrch  23,  1808. 
5.  Oraliori  on  luck  pcfidonrc  al  Dtinst;il»l(',  1808.  6.  Ser- 
mon at.  1  ho  Kunrral  of"  l\oI)rrl  I'a)  kcr,  Es({.  Jan.  17,  1809. 
7.  Thanls^giving  ?crnion,  Nov.l  8  M.  8.  Sermon  at  ihe  fnn- 
eral  of  Wiilow  Sarah  SnanUJing,  Samnel  and  Joanna  Spani- 
eling, Ai)ril  12,  i8l5.  9.  Sermon  at  the  liincral  of  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Kidder,  of  Diiaslal.le,  Sepi.  8,  1818.  i  lO.  Sermon  at 
Merrinia(  l<,  Jan.  3,  lo!9.  11.  Sermon  at  !V]errimae!<,  Dec, 
2i?,  J  8 20,  being  two  centuries  fiom  the  ni;sl  .seiilen»enl  of 
New-Enghuid. —  Beside-^  these  pulilic  ations,  Dr.  Burnai.»  left 
fouriecn  sermons  prepared  lor  the  press. 


DR.  AMES,  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  ASTilONOMER. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Amks,  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fish- 
er Ames,  was  oneof  liie  most  di>lingtii->hed  physicians  and 
maiheimitii  ians  of  New- h^nghmd.  lie  was  born  in  the; 
year  17ns,  and  spent  his  iil'e  in  Dedham,  .Massachusetrf, 
llepnbHshrd  an  ,\linanaek  foiiy  years  sneee«sively,  whieli 
was  so  inii,hl  V  reputed. that  no  other  aimntiarks  weic  for  many 
years  sah>abk'in  Nev\-Englaii(l,  and  very  few,  from  the  year 
ns-/  to  1765  are  to  l)e  met  wiili,  hut  the  one  which  he  ptdi- 
lishcd.  lie  received  his  instruftions  in  astronomy  principal- 
ly irom  his  father,  a  native  of  Bridgewater,  iSiass.  born  in 
1677,  and  died  in  1736,  who  was  a  self  taughi  genius.  There 
is  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  written  hy  his  son,  ami  is  pul)- 
lished  in  his  p.lmanacU  for  1737.  That  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  jioetry  of  that  period,  we  arc  induced  to  give 
this  tt'ihnte  of  tilUciion  entire. 


His  j;re;il  SciHpiiii;  Gt^iiius  now  is  tltrl. 

The  mt-ianclii>|y  Xews  has  facliM  your  Ears 

Doubtless  hclore   this  lilUe  Tract  apjjears, 

But  since  liis  labors  first  maturM  its   Oirlh, 

It  is  l>ut  Justice  hf-re  to  m'liirn  his  Dcalh. 

I  ii)  his  arms  from  Evt-uin:;  Dews  pr<  servM, 

Tlie  waiid'ritig  GliTirs,  over-h»  a«l.  observed  : 

Scarce  pip'd  the  shell,  ere  hia  too  Cor.d   Deairei 

My -Talent  iu  the  public  Way  requires. 

When  puzzled,  1   could  unto  him  repair, 

Who  knew  tb«  Heavens  u  if  he  bad  dwelt  th«r«. 
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Imholdrn'd  Ihii?,  I  ventured  on  (he  Slaje, 

And   run  the  ri-qii»*  '>f  rarpin-if  Crilirk-'  Ilage. 

Tut  n<uvjn''s   ifiini  I   UrA.MA,  O  rn^kt  ! 

Mf,  ni' ,  thy   Son  !   F<.r  Ihy    I>.-loiKr.«  sake, 

Bear  the  Derejised   ii)i(mi  ihv  W  in<js  !  O   Fame, 

A  monif  ihe   Ai/ronom-fs  give   liini  a  name  : 

For    il   Pi/'hii<riiras  btlicvM  l.arl    li»-(  n. 

Men  nii^jlit   Itavt-  ihnnghl  °:uat  Ni-ivliin''s  Soul  in    him. 

Uut  hoh)  :    If  I  im    Pve  ptai^^l  in  what  I've  done, 

It  may  be  cal<'d  itnmoflest  lor  a  Son  : 

lint  CJralilude  » xlorl?  from  me  his  dne, 

An<l  Ku\y  owns  that  wliat  Tie  writ  is  true." 

Di*.  Amcsdicfl  in  1  7C5.  Tic  had  mndf^  iho  rnlculnilmis 
of  liis  nlm>iincl<  for  the  cnsiinij;  3'cor.  'Jhr  nhiinnark  uas 
puhhshoilas  his,  and  so  nllachrd  were  nli  rl.issrs  of  ],cn- 
plo  10  the  name,  ihal  ihc  dcmaiid  was  gnat  for  all  that  was 
priiilcd. 


lat 


"HARVEY  BIRCH,"  AND  DAVID  GRAY. 
David  Gray,  a  revulutiopary  soldit-r,  who  lately  applied  to  (he  le^fj- 
...liire  of  ,Massa<"lHisctts  for  remuneration  for  exlraor.'inai)'  si  rvices  during 
the  war  for  iiidt-pendrnce,  was  a  native  of  Lenox  in  Massathuseit.'.  The 
incidents  of  his  life,  wiiich  correspond  in  many  jtarticulars  witli  the  char- 
acter of  Harvey  Dirth,  i:i  the  |)opiilar  novel  of  the  'Spy,"  are  thus  re- 
lated   by  the  editor   of  the   New-Kngland  Galaxy: 

"  ITc  served  tifider  Col.  Allen,  at  'l^iconflerooja,  in  [775, 
on  which  oecasioii  he  receivetl  a  st'iali  present  fionj  Colonel 
Allen,  on  account  of  ihc  gdlantrj'  he  had  ntanifesied  ;  was 
in  diflVrenl  regimenis,  actively  engaged  in  set  vice  till  1777, 
Aviien  he  ctilered  the  first  reginient  of  jMassachiiseits,  coni- 
mandfd  hy  Coi  )nel  Vosc.  He  continued  in  this  regitiient 
three  years.  On  the-  s-cconJ  of  January',  1780,  he  was 
transferred,  liy  supei  ior  onJers,  to   llio  CjLiartcr-fnaslcr'a  ijc- 


partineiit  ;  and  il  i-«  at  this  time  that  his  iinrfjnimon  adven- 
tures hegin.  On  iu;connt  of  ihc  inlclligence  he  displayed  iiv 
delecting  a  line  of  tories  and  loyalists,  whirh  exttnded  from 
Canada  to  New-Yoik,  he  was  made  known  to  General  Wash- 
ington, an(J  employed  by  him  in  secret  servi<:e.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  lurnishetl  wi^h  a  pass,  authorizing  the  hear- 
er to  pass  all  lines  and  out-posts  whatever  of  the  American 
army,  and  also  with  a  (-aiitaiti's  commi^sion.  Gray  went  to 
Conncctirut  and  Long-lslanii  ;  was  introduce<l,  as  a  trusty 
and  useful  person,  to  Col.  Rohinson,  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  loyalists,    known    by  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  TjCgion  :  anrl  xvns  cmploj'pcl  Uy  him  to  carry  letters  to 
|oy:ili^ts  ill  Nr\v-Yoil<.  Vf'i-inont,  Ncw-Hampshirt'  aiu)  Con- 
ricfliciii.  Gi-iiv  'ii'^l  'NlivercJ  ihcsf  Icltcrsio  the  CointiK^n- 
(Icr  III  Ch  efoltlir  AfiirrifMn  Army,  otkI  then,  hy  hi<  direc- 
liaii-;,  li(»  r:ir;i''<l  thfUi  lo  (Ikmi'  ruoj.cr  atlf'rcs.^rs.  flo  \va3 
fin|i!<»\  o<l  :t  y^ii-  ill  lliis  |<in<l  c>r  scrvir.-.  He  was  altrr- 
waiils  rrripli»\c(l  !>y  Giiioral  Clinton,  ;wul  was  sent  t)y  liiiii 
l<»  C.»iia<l.i  with  (Icspatclus;  upon  wliirli  occasion  lu»  nr.ulc 
liiio'.cll'  very  iis(  Inl  in  the  Ain«  ric an  roni.nMnilor.  lie  roii- 
tinunl  in  lliis  rapariiy  of  a  donhlo  spy.  assuming  various 
<!i>giiisos  aiiil  adapliii^  various  cxjicdiciits.  both  to  ronr(  al 
liis  AnK'ricaii  piss  and  llie  d- span  Ivos  u  hirh  he  orc;i>ionaI- 
ly  canlfd  iV.mi  l».  ih  parties,  till  Se  pl(  ndar,  17S1,  \^  hrn  lie 
was  sent  to  Nfw-l^ 'ndoti  in  CoiMtcriirut  to  inlorn)  folontl 
Ledy  ird,  thai  if  tlio  wind  wa*  fiVoraMr,  Ainold  "ouhi  al- 
tornpt  lo  lar.d  lh«M-o  the  next  tnoftiin^.  Arnold  •<i'f'»''din;ily 
a|ijif'ar('d,  and  ihef.rt  in  whirl)  Ciray-  was  -ralioiu  «1  linvii  g 
I'oon  I  d<f>n  hy  ihc  Mi'ifi^h,  ho  had  just  luuo  I  i  onpr,  leav- 
ing lii-  p  I  rrs  in  the  hands  of  ihi-  Arti<-iic:iii  rointiuniding 
otfuc  r.  Tni-<  was  (he  rnd  nl'  his  ><  rvircs  as  a  fpy.  At  iho 
d  ^l>aIl  lint;  of  the  army,  iie  sriilfd  find  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  lived  ihcro  aj»d  iu  Vcruioul  lo  ihc  jJi-CbCiit 
liiiic. 


JS^ullce  of  an  ancient    Mound,  near  Wheeling,   Virginia. 
[From    Silliniaii''!.  Jmrn'il  <>f  Sci<  iice  anit  Arti,  for  Jan.  1823.] 

Tho  pi  tin  ot)  which  this  mound  is  situalrd.  extends  hnrk 
from  thr  Ohio  river  ahonl  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  o!  a  semi- 
cin  iilar  Tinn,  open  towards  the  rivrr,  ^til  enrlosed  on  its 
!)»■  k  j)  I'  I  hy  high  hills  ii  is  nearly  level  lormin;^  a  heauli- 
ful  >iie  for  a  town.  I  he  soil  is  a  yerK»wi>h  loam  mixeil  with 
a  '<m:dl  purl  o  1  of  elay  ;  it  is  at  pre^ellt.  r.iiher  improdiie- 
tive,  havintr 'leen  neai  ly  exhau-leil  ol  ihc  vegetalile  imouIJ 
liy  sever.il  \  ears  rujii\  ali  .11.  The  jirincip  d  moun<l  stands 
alioiit  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  nearly  in  the  «  en- 
Ire  of  the  plain,  ("rom  north  lo  south,  'i'he  form  ofihis  ic- 
in  irkaMe  tumulus  is  nearly  a  circle  ;  ^t  its  hase,  converging 
gradually  like  a    cone,  hul  lorminaiing  abruptly. 

The  eircuinferenre  al  its  base,  i>i  about  two  hundrfd  and 
fifty  yards.  The  suintnit  is  sunk  like  a  basin,  making  a  di- 
ameter from  verge  lo  verge,  of  about  twenty  yards.  .Judging 
from  this  circuiuslancc,  it    has    evidently    ijceii  much  high- 
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er  than  at  prrp«"nf,  ^iit  iliis  is  also  ovincrJ  hy  the  immense 
quuitity  of  *oiI  ahoiii  it-  hasr,  which  bus  lircii  washrcJ  liom 
its  sides  hy  the  laitis  of  agrs.  Its  i,cr[jriidicu!;ir  hciglu  is 
nownraily  seventy  fcrt  ;  (he  slope  iioin  hasr  \u  stiniiiiil,  or 
verge  of  the  l):«sitt,  ine.«>iJiTs  jiltoiil  one  liiiii'lreil  iiiid  iu«  tits- 
four.  From  the  iunken  apjx- uaiicc  ol  the  tO('.  :uul  iliC 
form  of  other  mounds  in  tht;  judgliliorhood,  it  i.^  rca>oiial>lc 
locoMcludc  that  its  jJcrpcndicuKir  was  once  tumiy  or  ihiKy 
feet  hif^hcr. 

It  is  composed  of  a  soil  simihir  to  thai  of  the  i)hiin  whii  h 
surrounds  it,  l.ut  there  are  no  lor  ;d  r:Kirk>  lo  diterinine  from 
whenepsiuch  a  quantity  of  e:«' 'h  ou'd  h  ivo  lici-n  t  tkf  n.  :«s 
the  surface  of  the  phui  is  neurit'  levi  I.  The  rnound  itx  If  is 
Cv)veivd  with  trees,  fonsi-lins  'f  «liitc  and  l-lick  o  tl<, 
heccli,  l»'.jr!<  w.tlnut,  wh  te  p  -plir,  lo'  ii-t.  &,<■.  ;jnrl  ntruiy  of 
them  iire  or  ;)  |a;g,^  size.  Th^-  v<t;ei;ilve  iitould  in  lln-  (  cn- 
tre  of  the  ImsiM.  is  aliout  luo  feet  in  det  ih,  i>nl  gr;idn;diy  di- 
minishes on  ca' h  siili<.  Ahout  one  ciu.hdi  «»f  :t  miie  di>iai  t 
on  the  same  plain,  in  a  noi  ihe.«?ierlv  diredion,  :ue  dure 
sm  illcr  tunujli  of  .'Mnxhn  «-oi,.Mr«.<Mion  ;  ;ind  sexmil  other 
sni;ill  ones  in  the  neighl>t)rhoo«l..  Near  the  ihn  e  adiidrd  to. 
On  the  most  level  part  of  this  plain,  are  evident  irads  of  an- 
cifMit  forlilications.  The  remains  ol  i\v.  ( ir(  niar  entien(h- 
nients  of  unetjual  size,  liul  ca  h  sever  I  r«»ds  in  dJarn«-if  r, 
and  commmn'cating  with  « a(  h  other  by  a  i  ai  rov\  pa.'.s,  nr 
g  Uewav,  are  to  le  s<'en.  and  al-o  a  eansj-way  l«  adii  y  lioiii 
the  lari(C-l  towards  the  hills  oa  the  ea>t.  wiih  n.an^-  oilnr  a|  - 
peai'anc;es  «if  a  similar  natiirt-,  all  exhibiting  inaik.-  «.!  a  i:<<c 
of  nun  more  civilized  than  my  of  thf  tnl>e<  found  in  this 
section  of  the  country    when  fir>t  \  i-ited  liy  Kuropeans. 

In  stamping  or  stiikins^  vvith  a  rlid*  on  the  lop  ol  ihi-^  huge 
heap  of  earth,  a  hdloiv,  jai  ring  somnl  may  I  e  hi  ard  and  h  1 1, 
siriiilar  to  thai  which  wefetl  in  ualkii.g  hj-avily  on  a  huge 
covered   vault. 

VVi'h  regard  to  the  oljVct  of  these  s'nicturrs.  it  is  row.  I 
believe,  pretty  w<||  agreed,  that  they  were  rep('>itoiie>  |<*r 
the  de  id.  A  good  <-\  idiMif  e  of  lhi.«.  is.  that  a  Mibs  anee  re- 
seiuhli-ig  decayed  hones  ha>  gf-nerdly  been  found  in  iho>c 
whir  li  have  hern  openeil,  with  implemtriis  <d'  war  and  \aii- 
ous  arlich*s  used  l>y  savage  na'ions.  ()therwi>e  l^u  have  iio 
ceriai"  data;  no  hi-loii"al  fads  to  guide  us  in  our  eiMpiiri*:* 
into  this  suKje.  I,  ]\r)t  even  tradition,  for  the  tribes  in  ab- 
ilin;  the  e  >tinliy  when  discovr  red  l>y  the  whiles,  w<  le  simmc, 
ignorant,  if  possible,  of  ihc  oii^iii  uitd  ui>c;i  c!  ihcbc  uiwuuds,' 
thaa  w«  ar«.    "  -  .--...-.  , 


FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURIfAL. 

^mcrCcau  aitctcticjj. 

THE  WINTER  EVENING. 

I. 

THE  Iwinkling  fire?,  (hat  pild  the  ptherial  arch, 
Fr.>m  pole  to  polp,    reiumw  tlieir  stellar  round, 
Alons  th.-  Imriiing  ga!  ixy  thf y  niarrh, 
And  ll>i.:ii^h  Its  if-alms  lis.-  r  cotiriUf-ss  hoit  ia  found. 
Aniin  ex|nn.liti»  ii\r  Mv  m  wi(h  a  boumJ, 
The   Nor  h.rii  light  sli.i^i  in   the  reii'ral  »kie9. 
In  yoiidrr  m.)»*-gr  .wn  ir^*;,  (,ll  l)n,t;n<r  j„uu,| !) 
The  'n'liir-hicl  owl  h.  »;««  hi«  highlly  rrie«. 
And  ihroi.-h  the  dr.  ary  wiM,  the  woK  on  errand  Uiei. 

II 

A'rtrtz  Cochfr.o'-i  roM  hiid  icy  f .o«» 
On  I!oll..n.l  >k;.l.^.,  «„.l  ,.„„  ,  forsooth,  without, 
The  ^iU«:■  \.,.U  e.ch   o'hfr  u'  il.v  cl.a«P  ; 
An',  fvi-r  aivi  anon.  lh€«  l..is.|,,  i|,e  Mi  nt 
Of  iho^e,  uh  .  li.c  ih.;r  hoon  con.pariion..  ont. 
Or  |»-«.  ihfin  i'l  Iha  rsof.  hiir«(.  to  the  sky. 
An. I  lh»re  i>  m  i-e  hikI   rt-vt-lry    i,hiinl 
Soin«  nciirhhor  Ih.I,  ih.ir  wi«*  ,,t  j  Minjr  liy. 
Some  (»-ll  a  J  -ciin.l  t  le,  some  h..iuh  oot  nuiily, 

'      III. 
y-S  it  i«  Ir.iP.  .ff-rn  Winter  ha.  a  rharm, 
F-Vn  «hp-i  h*.  roM.e!.  in  t^-mpeM  and  in  c'ond, 
A-.-i  i»,.o..2h  h:>  I  H.i,,..i  ponrs  tie  wiM  «!,„,'. 
Hi-  M..p  i.  on  the  ,„-  ,„,i:.„.^  ;   wlul.-  t!  ^   M.ro«,|, 
Tl.H.  w.ap,  him.  a=d  h  he  « '.  r  »...  ir^^,),,  aloud    ' 
TliH  f  .r^.«>  roB^  ihf.  .h>.k,>n  »r  f.s  rp»^|. 
And  VM  I  loie  .h.  e  mnfer!  p„d  «,n  proud,       - 
To  r  v^  ill  thy  madiugc,  and  t ,  ft-el 
New  thou.;hts,  emotions  new,  through  all  my  Spirit  steal 
IV, 
It  'Pomo  tliP  »oIenn  knfll  <if  pa,  ted  day,, 
Jjyi'  t  .i  ,.e  I  li^ar  .h.^  ^^^hing  from  thy  cave  , 
It.^n  »ad.V.,ing  n.emory  rtn  niy  ?p  ril  prf-y.; 
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Of  dart  and  yfars,  nnw  smnk  inlo  (heir  gravp, 
Tlic  vijion  lia?t<-sar»)ittid  ;  and  ihonglu  mi  tlioujht, 
Buriiifig  rc'uriif  :   fill  h- art  and   f;iiicy   tavi-, 
And  le*  I  an   inward  te'trn-^sl.   wliirli  i- frringht, 
^Vith  eleiiictits  HI  wild,  ai  llioc  (liy-df  li.isl  brought. 

V, 
Tiiis  night  thou  romt  s(  in  ppace  I     ITow  purp  tlie  glow 
7'hat  dc<  ks  the   brow  nf  »-V'  riinj»':<  pensive  quetD  1 
A  pilti  of^iivt-r  seem  (he  hills  of  snovr, 
Cliinl>.ing^  in  light,  and  lovelin-  ss  sert  ne. 
Far  in  Iht;  dreary  dijlanc'  may  he  sc<  ii 
The  hoary  f()re.-t«,  ami  ihe  monnta-in  pilp. 
Sluit  to  tlie  door  !     The  wintry  lirrcze  is  keen    . 
And'neaihthe   Cottage  root  repose  awhile, 
Where,  round  it*  blazing  hearth,  the  hapj^y  inmates  smile. 
VI. 
The  fire  is  heaped  with  lugs  and  linihs  of  trees,      / 
And  o'er  the  walls,  th<»  dancing  shadows  play. 
Without,  unheedi-d  is  the   vajjrani  hret  ze. 
Bat   many  friid  the  heartli's  pniierl.'n^  ray. 
TItt:  Paliiarch  of  thr  ei.t  .'     Mis   Im  lis  of  gray, 
111  many  a   (wiin-   are  ronml   his  >liiii>|i!ers  Sjiread. 
His  «-)e  hcani*  not,  as  in  hi«  younger  d«y, 
Andlhert''ii  a  poIi-licd  >aldii»ss  on   hi-   lu  ai!. 
Yet  is  he  chcerlul,  wi^»,  iu  um  n  ami  things  ueil  read. 
VII. 
IV\}  wife  a  w«man  wa«,  "mfl'/e  nnl  ffjirt^''^ 
AntI  roumt  and  loiind  Iht  lapid   wl  c  I  di  i  n>'e, 
f he  s'-eoM  d  n<'t  I'orn  to  ware  out,  or  to  tire. 
Though  the  in  J  ears,  a«  niimeious  was  as  lie, 
A  parrgonof  talk  ami  industry. 
Ainodg  ihe  imniher  \v»f  a  ncigtdior  lad, 
Iic>>iiid  out  to  service,  as  seemed  best  lo  he  ; 
.    Ilis  ni'i'l'er,  ^he  was  poor,  and  gone,   l;ij  dad, 
Andlnre  Ui«k  toiled   hyday.aod   here  his  d*v»  Ming  had. 
VMI. 
And  th<  re  w»  re  jnns,  artrt  dae.hter.*,  in  that  hall, 
Far  ill  lie   ii.oiiiit!«ii.»  wild,  in  joiith  Ikiy  gri  w, 
One  h   ait,  one  love,  rine  leelifg   had  th'ya'l. 
With  tr..f»  of  fflo-fv  Oiade,  th:«t  r'ii.«-te>ing  flew 
Ari'iiiid  a  n-  <'k,  whii  h  triHli  heil  the  «now  in  huOi 
The  « Ideil  of  (he  ^i<ite^  train  was  tliere. 
And  round  the  hearth,  both  sons  and  .laughters  drew. 
Of  looms  and  dislalTs  tluse,  whatc'er  (lit  ir  <  are, 
Thoit  ipak«  6f  hiuatmgs,  wilds,  and  oaouaUiiis  drtar  Mid  b>r«. 
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IX. 

And  s«on,  full  ?oon,  a  'vild  ami  fi-arhl  (ale, 
Of  cinrture<l  thif-l?,  "(  anri«-ni  (inie?,  of  all 
The  l)iir  liiir?,  scalping-,  ;uiil'i.ish,  slneks,  and  wail, 
Of  ol.l,  tliaC  on  Ihf  h.  Ipl^rss  conl.l  I.eUI, 
D")!i  slir-iwl  ih<  ir  i.'iiiiWs  w  (li  <larkiies>,  as  a  pall. 
And  fills  il.'"  in<-lliii^  •  jf- uiih  I.  ars  of  A-oe, 
Tlia    cnifl  f'K-'  yli'iiilil   iminlrr  or  ei.Uir.il, 
Atid  1)1.1    lie  weak    Jiiul  Ii;i!f  ( };|>iriiis:  K" 
\\hfcre  oilier  iiuuiitains  rist-,  nnd  ollitr  rivirs  flow. 

X. 

Each  heart  was  liushfd  ;  the  sig-h,  the  stavlins;  tear 

Df  cl^re'',  Ihe  ftiiry   was  not  told  in  vain, 

\Vhi<  h  lan^iht  Iht-  lisliur,   ulu-ii   in   hriL'/il  carpor, 

The  biiri:irig' fclars  xvt  re   in  (lnir  niidhiSiil   rcif^n, 

H"W  rose  Ihe   uar-s-hout,  liow  (he  ainl>iflied  train 

RiK'hfd  (ortli  lo  burn,  to  murder,  and    to  hin  1. 

Asl<a\cp,  wlifn  winds  at  AHtnmn  swfcplhe  plain, 

So  fell  the  "Id  and  yu  i;^  of  human  Uinii, 

Where  thrungh  the  Dover  hiJIs,  Cocheco's  wati  rs  wind. 

XI. 
IT**,  who  had  slray»d  on  Duvi  I's  hill=  ami  vale j, 
Ilalh  lnalk^(l  Ihi- windiiig'i  oil.-'   \ralleii  tiile^ 
The   wi.i'y   >jotid(di<r,  the  di:-(aiil  fail-", 
Tht   ii|<lanili>.  strttrhi    jj  fr<  in  llic  liicr  sicV, 
^\'here  ail  and  n:itiirf  hr'.vt-  l.ijj-  (h<  r  i  i-'d. 
To  I'fvk   Ihi*  rciial  edfiff,  will  i\,->  m 

The  ^pot.  uhtrt-  ti.cnien  (..ng'ht.  and  \V;iMron  died,   (I) 
Aj   y^t  iiiistiii*,   no   iiohi  fi'Iin;,'  th«-nic. 
For  b.inl's  iimmrlal   vt^rse  and  :ill  creating;  dream. 

XII. 
A  l)raviT  Iv  art   than  WiiMnni's  nonr  rouM  bear  ; 
Pro.'Vsj.injf  loi  «■,  and  shunning   op<  n  fi;^!it, 
TliP  rt-d-(iitn  trapped  Ihe  lion  in   his   lair. 
Had  tin  J  hilt  given  his  vi:ti-ran  '•"ord  ils  fi::ht, 
Th'-y  would  not  Ihn5  have   conqii'Tct!  on  that  ui»li(, 
M-<and(Hvil   fi»3i  on.'  °;ish  acrn.-s   liii  lipi-asf. 
Oped  Willi  his  poli-hed  HXe,  (.<    f.  arfiil  sij^lil  !) 
The  smoking  Mood  hot  fro  n   the  opening  pr>  fsrd, 
The  deed   Ihe  thit  f  had  done  was  j)rattised  hy  the  lest. 

Xllf. 
Tach  one  exclaimf-d,  "/'/Z  cut  out  my  areounl.^'' 
Then  spear,  or  tomahawk,  with  \engeance  rife, 
Cashed  in,  as  if  'twere  «(  a  lar»e  amount ; 
Aod  thua  the/  beld  the  cruel,  bloody  tlrife, 


^^  Jtme^Cftn  $ketckti» 

And  practised  on  (Vic  f.in^us  Waldron's  life. 
One  cut  liimon  tlie  brt/st.ont- on  the  lieai?, 
Oils  tliroiiili  ihe  nriii   rjii  1m3  \>m^.  yflisltiiiiij  knife, 
Fro'ii  Iiaiiils  and  (act-  hft  iirodigiilly  tiled,  I 

And  u*Lr  hii  sul»k- coal,An'g;i«ri'   was  streaming  red 
/        XIV. 
Tlip  li^tilninsf  »lanrf/fad<  <!  Irmii  his  r-j  o, 
I>«wii  rrntii  his  liMiksilliR  li\Mn.j  spint  (Ml, 
1?<  n  llie  dtrk  l\itnu-L  lrtMnl>l«(l  I  •  s   C   him  di**, 
A>'!idi'  ronnil  rl».  ir  iUl,  as  Irum   a  j'nshin''  well. 
Th<y  vitwid  llie   |irr«nls  from  hi«i)iisiiin  sw«ll. 
No  si^li,  iiogroaii  no  (•  ar-dro|i  fmnid  its  way, 
All  calmly  ironi  i.s  ♦arllily  citadi  I , 
••  lis  liriiken  wa'U  ai\l  teiiein-nt  of  cl:iy,'" 

Thf  sj  iril  loi.k  its  Hi -hi  far  to  'hn  nalmi  of  day. 

I 

XV. 

N>ir,  Lnvewcll,  was  fliy  niPnnu y  f<)i;»c)t  !      (<2) 
AVIii.  tliroii^;')  111.-  trukliK"  v\il,|  thy  Ik  n>es  led, 
D'-alli,  and  (lie  dr(;^diil  Imtiire  h.«diir<»  iml, 
Mi.;li(st  ih  •{}  thy  S-  ait  Idoo  t  f  r  thy  roiin'ry  shed, 
And  serve  her  lii'iii;^.  Imnor  her,  wlien  d<  ad. 
•    Oil,  l-iivew.  P,  /.ovewell,  na!ure^j  si-lf  >hall  die, 
And  o'l  r  her  ashi  s  he  In  r  i-  q  lieni  said, 
Tefore  New  llHii<|'s)iir>   passltiy  story  hv, 
\\  ilhuul  a  note  of  j)r.iiif,  \vi:h<>>ii  a  pityinjeye. 
XVI. 
Sbam<»  rin  the  g;rn\ellinsr  ami  i^-.iohle  soiil, 
'Ilv.it  l.>\ .  s  not.  thinks  n<>'.  <,f  the  old.  n  time, 
Pi  fore  Hh'is.'  mind,  ifs  firf  |.  p  n.  vor  roll, 
\Vhii  sn- 1  rs  to  see  its  h.  roes  liiv  in  iliyn.    I 
'l"!>e  wiealh.  the  muse  h:«.s  wove  in  many  a  rlimi*. 
Shall  n»'l  thai  hliionnii<r  UTea'h  he  tui.i.l  as   in? 
Shall  naiie  li'-  faiind  l<i  ponr  llv  son^'  snhlMin    ? 
Si  all  :i    ne  r-iise,  and  •  hani  the  nins.  '*!'  sir* in, 
For  Ihos.-,  who  <javc  tin  ir  liiV,  .mr  .  lioict>t  gonl  to  gain  .' 
XVII. 
Think  of  .Miles  Slandi?h,  who  more  t>rave  tl-an  he? 
TIte  nohh-  IV|,p.  r.  II,  (^hoiKir.  d  !>.-  Ids  name  I) 
Of  Wait,  r  Rah  igh's  soul  uf  chivalry. 
And  others  worthy  of  th»-  trnmp  <  f  lamp. 
Oh,  think  i>f  such,  and  be  it  not  our  shame, 
Tir.l  men  of  worth  »l  ould  be    s  >  so.  n  r.rcr.it, 
\\  hose  daring  arm  Ihi-  savag.-  foe  coidd  laif.c, 
Nor  this  (In  ir  <  pitaph,  th.  ir   humlle  lot. 
They  lived  in  glory  once,  but  are  rvmeaobsred  aot 
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ken  floor, 
nt^if  in 
I'W   in    li't  nncf  poor, 


XV 
ITAnK!  Snf'ly  nppii*  yonrLrtj! 
A»il  I-.!'.  <i'  sUi  d-  I  niak'  ih«  i 
A    iivmp'i  ui  I    kiioM  II.  ihuii^l. 
F.-rvirlnrc.   Il>r>t »  xrtll,  fiii'J  t  hiius,  th:a  whi. 
.  Tli<  y  »rf»?p  lu'f  han.l,  r.?  if  shf  I.  it  tin  ir  kiti, 
A'lM  tlic-f  are  S'lii  es  wtii.'li   M'  ti»-,-i'"!s  ntvcrown. 
Soon   othrrjiiy*   and  othi  r  IhI.  j|<»  5;iii, 
TiiK  P.4SSINU  ^Kws  i«  p  mill  iji'  li.  nrtK  nin.'i-  lnovcn» 
An»>n  the  daiker  sc  n<  ?,  (I  at  ni.  miy  clrtw  :ire  down. 

Dirk  in  his  forn'T  fits  »vith    Hinlf-i in?  stare, 
IIi«   ra'.'jt  il   (  Ui.w  ,,),  1  js  kn    (/ :it!<l  «  k*- 
Ili"  hind  hi-  pr    (.pj-.l    lii?  rl.ii..  nnd  h.  te  and  (hcfP, 
O'"  .«mi|t  and  dlr"    irr»-:;iilar  •■  "• '<  ?lrfak 
Tl  P  ? -r'sto- ofhi'  pl.iiK/ :<nd  ft.  a.lfasl  fK-elf. 
D    l«-riiiii,ed    »11    (h:<l/ S"^'' and  dun*-  to  h.  nr, 
Thniish  on  hi'Tj   ih- r  'h-  irxih*  "and  Intsht.  r  wreak, 
Ui^m'Ued    hy   jrnfF'?  and  iina»f><l  tiy  fear, 
JI'-  at  l.iiiis.  !(■  niiih<aiigh,  lor  oihuf  shtds  the  I.  ar. 

XX. 

II* 'i  ra^jpiJ.hnt  Jif  dopstn'i  rare   fnr  that. 
Has  no  Sf</»i  knowli-ds;*-,  I  et  n  not   i>t  to  jrhoo' 
I!a«   1.  s»  1   niojiv  hoMi  of  roaf  ai.il  h*f. 
Ami  smn/tv  :;i>i  s  a'  if  'i  wrrr  done  :  v  r'  Ir. 
Some  fall   liiiH  fhiv..n.  and  si>ni»-  dni>  liiii  fo-d^ 
Yet  nlirn  they  na»n»,  hnu-  his  idd  srand-jiie  fell 
^^"h'l   w  ii:!il  not  sioop  to    he  the   tyrant's  ti.id, 
Fli-  ho«oin  ihroli!  with    |  attioti»rn  s\v  II, 
And  much   ht-   feels     jnsooih,  more  t|,an  J, is  Hps  can  (ell. 

XX  f. 
*'  A  ride  !"     That  wonl  i»  haMJIy  yai.l,  '(is  done. 
The  «l«  ;»!i  i«  r  a'y,  all  ?<>  ont   t.->  rirle, 
Crmid.  d  u,„\  piled  lojjeiIi<  r.  aP  a«  one  : 
Soon   thmnjih  the  diftmt  woods   th.  y   swiffJv  "lidf 
Then   ..  ,k  f>  e  p'ain?.  thej.  d  III)  the   monninins'sJ-, 
And   all  arlinir.    tli*   .-pViidorf  of  rhe  ni»hj. 
The  star?   thai  g'-xf  the  »ilaxy  if«.  pride. 
The  <iviih«n;;ii-»  rliflV,  in   loh-j  ot    white. 
The  thasti ,  uucloud.  d  iiioon,  II  at   sheds  o',  r^all  h^r.li  -hf, 
XXJf. 
The  rrarki-o'thon-'.  fie  framp.  fh»-  h   I!;'*  riidpchimr, 
Ihe  ow:  I  ave  (ri^ht.  n'd  from  hi?  leafl.  <=■<  bf.«er, 
Where  hootiii- oft  at  mi,d night's  "a- itching  tiine,'»  ^ 
Wu  ■so;  bai  adJtd  terror  to  that  Jbour  ; 
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The  wild  fawn  lift?  Itis  arcliirhrail   (o  Icar, 
Hig;h  on  lii?  rliff*  ;  (In ailing  hr  hnnl<r's  power, 
Tlif  hnre  stari?  siul  It  nly  aw?  wjtli  fi  ar, 

Then  crowtliing^  (»i  Ihe  gKiuml.  n  ct«  his  fcnlinel  trar. 
XCIII. 
F:*r  othrr  «-as   tbf  nin;ht,  whjt-    m  lilrlx  ind':  loud 
'i"i>?«Hel  llir  mi;;     llif  !rMiililed  ir  Iht"  reStlefS  siifW  ; 
Alii?i<»thf   Wf  kin  roll'd  llit-pijjry  flo'id, 
A  n«l  hrc  ikiti^  ('•■n.i'ts  iil '<-rt  i|  nund-i 'f  wop. 
rSi'si.l-  'Si";jf< '.«  «li'>rt-,  nilli    mt-It-p' s^lxw, 
Tliwl  iii:;li'  a    iir.NTi-u  <!i(l  liisway  |mh«ii'-. 
Cold  <>\  r  liistiatU  i|-.»' stormy  Hni|iosls  I  1  •>», 
N(.     f<il   w:i>.  n<..-.r,  his   sir.-r  iftlttinl    mi^'il  r* '<•*, 

His  haiHli  :i)  ict:  w.  r^-  Ir.  z  •,  lij-  .  i. ,  kj  i,,  njatldr  grew. 
XXIV. 
riir''(  d  with  Ihi-  r<<M.  and  «vt  at  i-d  uii,  i|,,.  ^i-nv 
II.    Ixuv.d  hi?  ht  ad.  like  <'ii.'  Ilial  tonn  s^l|  ,{ii', 
I'nr  lif.-    w.is  Irri  aUii'fr  frfim  il=  h(iii=e  <d  ci,y 
Aiifl  i'j;t'f  wasy'i  alit'jr  finni  hi*  (f'nfsy  '  J« . 
Atid  V.  I  h«-  had  a  humf.  n  wifr,  anil  nijh 
His  I  lii'crrid  In  arlM,  ivi  •»•   hivi  ly  '  hi'dr»  n  lwai». 
No  more  Ihcir  hiai'?  sha'l  on  I  i-  l-»"«om  lie. 
No  inert-  hf''ll  pn  «-  thi  ir  ruddy  Tps   a;.'ai'l. 

Cold  is  the  uu.\Ti:ii'3  breast  upon  ihe  distant  plain. 
XXV. 
A  piI<:^of  skins  was  hoimd  npon  hi?  hark. 
And  (-n**  niiy;lil  «•'»".  win  re  laid  Ihi'  ».r\TKR  d»>ad. 
Those  «kii.y  at!  floppiriij   ill  th*-  MhiilwindV  trar  k  ; 
I.Oiid  hr-ived  the  ^ray  niooj.-,   ri«  with    rraf  kli'ig  tr^ad, 
lie   lrotti-il  hy.  and  eiir\  cd  lii«  aiitlfr^-d  heal. 
And  will  re  Ihf  I'iiM'',  and  wh'  r>-    the    v.'>rtri<«  iv.ivi', 
Alii'id  l!it-  owU't!!  S'lnjf   III.  ic    r.  qii    in  ilrrad. 
Ttii-  vM'l',   "  i'h  Ci  ?r  111  •  y>- '()   I<  d.   (■•in  l,i«  r-ve, 

Cold  if  the  iiuntkrN  lirt-aft,  afar  his  wiaUy  j^rave. 
XXV 1. 
Yr  ifomen  nf  ^iir  rnwlri)  .'   while  around 
The  id  >7.-ti^  hi  ai!h  the  ff«'ivf  hour*  ye  w»'3r. 
With  eveiy  lilis.»  wiih  »\i  ry  honor  rrownffd, 
Think  of  th'   sunt  of  srnrow  and  ifi  jtpair  ! 
For  th«  m  a  If  ar,  for  thf  m  a  pittani;e  spare. 
Turn  not  thf  hoii«id«  ss  wanderer  (r<>m  your  shed^ 
Do  not  tl  e  wrath  of  lighteou?  hcavt-n  daie, 
Ly  not  j-arlakif{j  of  your  cnp  and  hreaJ, 

Wilb  him,  who  has  not  where  to  lay  bis  hapless  head. 
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XXVII. 

Remember  while  the  best  of  earth's  is  yonr'i, 

Others  may  feel  the  ilorniy,  piercing  blast, 

And  he  who  goes  with  sorrow  from  your  doors, 

That  hour,  that  night,  perhaps,  may  be  his  last; 

Do  not,  howe'er  your  worMly  lot  be  cast, 

Ye  freeborn  tenants  of  Freedonian  hills, 

Forg- 1  the  kind  injunctions,  that  have  past. 

From  Him,  whose  hand  the  hungry  raven  stil!s, 
For  you,  who  spreads  that  roof,  for  you  that  granery  filli. 
XXVIM. 

But  whither  bends  the  muse  her  wayward  flight  ? 

Tis  waxing  late,  the  stars  arc  hasting  prone, 

And  Dick,  the  toilsome  boy,  *mid  shades  of  night, 

Forth  issuing  from  the  humble  cot  alone, 

(First  having  bound  his  needful  buskins  on,) 

To  climb  the  mow,  the  waiting  herd  to  feed, 

With  tiger  at  his  heels,  his  whistling  gone, 

And  even   the  moonlight    in  his  looks  can  read 
The  dread  of  stalking  ghosts,  or  some  dark,  wofal  deei, 

XXIX. 
For  he  had  heard,  how,  many  a  year  ag», 
"Where  rough  Newichawannock  swells  his  tide, 
When  all  the  beauteous  stars  began  to  glow. 
And  shed  their  radiance  o^er  the  bearent  wide, 
A  cottager  by  ambushed  foe  espied, 
Close  by  his  barn,  by  Indian  bow  was  shot. 
And  weltering  in  his  gushing  heart-blood  died. 

"Alas  !"  he  said,  "how  hard,  how  hard  his  lot !" 
And  though  such  deeds  were  o'er,  he  could  forget  them  not. 
XXX. 

Nor  soon,  in  sooth,  will  youthful  wight  forget ; 

Such  tales  have  been  my  charmers  many  an  ere. 

Upon  my  mind  are  brightly  pictured  yet, 

And  long  as  life  shall  to  that  memory  clear*. 

Onee  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 

The  sketth^  which  one  of  Passaconaway  drew.  (8) 

Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 

From  dark  oblivion,  and  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  picture  ■traofe,  with  tints  and  hOBOri  due. 

XXXI. 

He  t&id  tbtt  Sachem  oaee  to  Dover  eame, 
Trom  Penacook,  whea  eve  wai  lettios  in  -, 
With  plamet  hit  locke  w«r«  dretitd,  hit  eytt  ibot  fltm*, 
12 
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He  struck  his  matsyclub  with  dreadful  din, 
That  oft  had  made  the  ranks  of  battle  thin  ; 
Around  his  copper  ueck  terriffic  hunj 
A  lied-together  bear  and  catamount  skin, 
The  curioua  fish  bones  o'er  his  boiom  swung;, 
And  thriee  the  Sachem  danced,  and  thrice  the  Sachem  sung^. 

xxxn. 

Strange  man  was  he !     'Twas  said  he  oft  pursued 
The  sable  bear  and  slew  him  in  his  den, 
That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a  pathless  wood, 
And  many  a  tangled  wild  and  poisonous  fen, 
That  ne'er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  men. 
The  craggy  ledge  for  rattle-snakes  he  sought, 
Andchoaked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O'ertook  the  tall  grey  moose,  as  quick  as  thought, 
And  then  the  mountain  eat  he  chased,  and  chasing  caught. 

XXXIII. 
»4  wondrous  wight .'     For  o'er  'Siogee's  ice, 
With  brindled  wolves,  all  harnessed  three  and  three> 
High  seated  on  a  sledge,  made  in  a  trice, 
On  mount  Agiocochook,*  of  hickory, 
He  lashed  and  reeled,  and  sung  right  jollily  ; 
And  once  upon  a  car  of  flaming  fire. 
The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear  to  see 
The  king  of  Penacook,  bis  chief,  his  sire, 

Ride  flaming  up  towards  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher. 
XXXIV. 
Those  youthful  days  are  gone  !  and  with  them  fled 
The  jccnes  the  sports  that  soothed  my  simple  heart, 
Tet  still  those  scenes  their  genial  ray  shall  shed, 
To  charm  the  careless  hour  to  sooth  the  smart 
Of  disappointment's  sting,  and  sorrow's  dart: 
Oft  will  I  muse,  and  shed  the  willing  tear, 
O'er  the  loved  plains,  whence  fortune  bade  me  part, 
Recal  the  happy  faces  once  so  dear, 

Recal  THE  WINTER  EVE,  and  all  its  social  cheer. 


*  Tlie  Indian  n!)tne  applied  to  the  White  Mountaioi.  There  is  a.curinus  tradi- 
tion proserved  in  Josselyn's  New-England,  of  the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for 
the  Minmiits  of  these  mountiiins.  They  consideied  theai  the  dwelling  places  of 
invisible  beings,  and  never  ventured  to  «sccnd  them.  They  had  also  a  traditiun, 
that  the  whole  country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its  inhabitanis,  except  one 
Indian  with  his  vA\'e,  who-  foreseeing  the  flood,  fled  to  these  mountains,  were 
preiervcd,  and  afterwards  re>peopl«d   the  conntry. — Editorb. 
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BT   THE    EDITORS   OF   THK   ^OVRVAL.  "* 

Stanza  XI. 

(l)"Tfte»pof  where  foemen  fought,  and  Waldron  rfterf." 

The  brave  Major  Waldron,  of  Coclieco,  now  Dover,  -was  killed  on  the 
27lh  of  June,  1689.     The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  thougfh  on  terms 
of  amity  with  the  inhabitants,  had  for  a  long;  lime  been   maturing  a  project 
of  revenge,  more  particularly   against   Waldron,  fc.r  whom  they  cheriolicd 
an  inextinguishable  liatri-d.     Previous  to    the   fatal    night,  some  hints  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the    squaws,    but    they  were  either  misunderstood  or 
disregarded;  and  Ihejpeople  suif»-rpd  them  to  enter  and  sl»-ep  in  their  gar- 
risons as  usual.     Mesandowit,  one  of  their  chiefs,  went  to  Waldron's  gar- 
rison, and  was  kindly   entertained,   as   usual.     While   at  supjSer,  with  his 
usual  familiarity,  he  said,  '■'■  Brother   Waldron,   what  would  you. do.  if  the 
strange  Indians  should  come  ?"     The  major  carelessly   answered,  that  he 
could  assemble  an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger.     In  this  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  the    family     retired    to    ust.     When  all   was     quiet    the 
squaws  in  the  garrison  opened  the  gate=,  gave  the  concerted  signal,  and 
the  Indians  rushed  in,  and  proceeded  to  the  .Major's  apartment,  which  wai 
an  inner  room.     Awakened  by    the    noise,    he    jumped    out  of  bed,  and 
thoug**  "°^^  advanced  in  life  to  the   age  of  eighty   years,    he  retained  so 
much  vigi?.' ^5  *o  drive  them  wiili  his  own  sword    through  two  or  three 
doors  ;  but  as  he:  ^^s  retuining  for  his  other  arms,  they  came  behind  him, 
stunned  him  with  a  ha'rhet,  and  after  feasting  in   the  house,  they  cut  the 
major  across  the  breast  and  bt.My  with  knives,  each  one  with  a  stroke  say- 
ing,  '■'■IHl  cross  out  my  account.''''     After    various  tortures,  they  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  forcing  him  upon  hit  own  iword.     See  Belhnap't  J^.  H.vol, 
l,p.  199. 

Stanza  XV. 

(2)  '•^J^or,  LovewtU .'  was  thy  memory  forgot.''^ 

A  particular  account  of  the   adventures  and  tragical  death  of  tht  in- 
trepid Lov£w£LL,  may  be  found  in  the  Collections  for  1822,  p.  25. 

Stanza  XXX. 

(3)  "  The  sketch  which  one  of  Patsaconaway  drew." 

No  one  among  the    aboriginal    chiefs  in    the  early  settlement  of  New- 
England  possessed  and  exercised  greater  sway  over   the  Indians  than  Pat- 
saconaway.    He  was  called  the  Great  Sagamore  of  Pennukog,  or,  (as  it  is 
more  commonly  pronounced,)  Pennacook,    and    exercised    control    over 
nearly  all  the  Indians  in  New-llamp«htre  south  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  lake  Winnepisiogee,  and   some    tribes    in  Massachusetts.     To    him  the 
sachems  of  Squamscot,  Newichwannock,   Pawtucket,  and   several  inland 
tribes  acknowledged  subjection.     From  him,  the   Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright 
derived  his  Indian  title  to  N.  H.  in  1629.     He  excelled    the  other    Indian 
chiefs  in  sagacity,  duplicity  and  moderation  ;  but  his  principal   qualifica.- 
tion  was  his  skill  in  some  of  the  secret  operations  of  nature,  which  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  and  extended  his    fame  and  influence 
among  all  the  neighboring  tribes.     They  believed  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  water  burn  and  trees  dance,  and  Ij  metamorphose  himself  into  a 
3ame  ;  that  in  winter  he  could  raise  a  green  leaf  from  the  asbea  of  »  irj 
one,  and  a  living^  serpent  from  tbe  skin  of  one  that  was  dead. 
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Passaconaway  lived  till  1C60,  when,  at  a  jjreat  dance  and  feast,  he  mad'e 
hi*  farewtrll  speech  to  his  cliildren  ai>d  people  ;  in  which  as  a  dying  man, 
he  warned  them  to  take  h^ed  how  they  quarrelled  with  their  English 
Dcighbors  ;  for,  though  they  might  do  thtm  s«roe  damage,  yet  it  would 
prove  the  means  of  their  own  destruction.  He  told  them  he  had  been  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  En;:lish,  and  by  the  arts  of  sorcery  had  tried  his  ut- 
most to  h'nder  their  settlement  and  increase  :  but  could  by  no  means  suc- 
ceed. ThiB  caution,  perhaps,  often  repeated,  bad  such  an  efft-ct  that 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1675,  Wonolanset,  his  son 
and  successor,  withdrew  himself  and  his  people  into  some  remote  place, 
that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.— 6'e«  Belknap^s  Hist  of 
JV.  H. ;  Hutchinson' t  Hist,  of  Mass.;  Hubbard''*  Indian  TVars,  and  Rev. 
Jir.  Allen's  Hist,  of  Chtlmsford. 
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"Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary    and  Expositor  of 
the   English  Language,   abridged.     To   which  is  att^'^d  an 
Ahtidgment  of  Walker'' s  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural   Proper  names.'''' — Published 
by  Blake  Cuxler,  &  Co.,  Bellows-Falls,  Vt. 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  host  of  lexicographers 
have  blessed  the  world  with    th«'ir    labors;   but  that  giant  of 
literature  left  nothing  for  his  successors  to  do,   numerous  as 
thej  are,    but  what    might  be   compared  to  the  gleanings  of 
a  harvest.     This  observation,  however,  should  receive  some 
little  qualification  ;  for  if  he    left   comparatively  liitie  to  be 
done,  in  lexicography,    by  his    successors-^if  he    moulded 
the  subject  into  form,  he  siill  left  it   susceptit)le  of  a  higher 
polish — if  he  possessed  the  necessary  erudition  and  submit- 
ted to    unexampled    drudgery  in  disentangling,    explaining, 
and  arranging  the  English  language,  yet    this  language  is   an 
ocean  so  vast,  that  a  perfect  chart  of  it  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  expected.     Moreover,  changes  in    oithography,   in  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  the  meaning   of  words,    will    coniinually 
take  place.     Nor  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Tookc  to  be 
received  as  orthodoxy,  that  we  can  in  no  case,    with  propri- 
ety, deviate  from  the  original  and  literal  meaning  of  the  rad- 
ical word;  nor  the  opinion  of  his  American  disciple,  at  least 
in  philological    eccentricity,    that    orthography,    in  every 
instance,  must  be   conformed  to    the  proniincJHtion,  without 
any  reference  to  the  orthography  of  its  radical.     Hence  the 
labors  of  those  who   beautify  the  edifice  reared  by  Johnson, 
although  small  compared   with  his  are  certainly   necefisary. 
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Nor  can  we  look  with  indifference  upon  a  new  Dictionary 
designed  only  for  common  schools  ;  and  the  one  named  at 
the  head  of  this  paragraph,  will  compare  well  with  the  best 
«f  similar  publications.  We  have  not  examined  it  critically 
throughout ;  but  from  the  parts  we  have  examined,  and 
from  the  known  abi'/ity  of  the  editor,  we  feel  safe  in  re- 
commending i)  <:o  general  use.  Indeed,  upon  the  principle 
admitted,  "-^^  think  he  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, B. 

fiflorse^s  School  Geography,  23t?  edition.     Richardson  &,  Lord, 

BOSTON. 

Few  individuals,  it  is  believed,  have   enjoyed    a   literary 
reputation  so  extensive  as  Dr.  Morse — particularly   in    the 
science  of  geography,  to  which   a   great  portion    of  his   life 
has  been  devoted.     We  are  not  aware   that  all    his   efforts 
have   been  successful,  or  that  for  all  his    numerous  publica- 
tions, he  deserves  unqualified  commendation.     But  his    sys- 
tem of  geography  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  which  has 
had  an  extensive  sale  in  twenty-three  editions  ;  has,    in    the 
last,  been  rendered  extremely  correct  and  useful.    'With  the 
aid  of  his  son.  Dr.  Morse  has  entirely  re-moulded  the  work, 
and  arranged  its  various  parts  in  a  manner   at  once  simple 
and  perspicuous — plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  scholar, 
and  interesting  to    the   reader.     The  addition  of  General 
Fievvs,  embracing  a  review  of    preceding  studies,  and   of  a 
system  of  questions  running  throughout   the    work,    tending 
to  fix  in  the  memory  of  the  scholar  all  the  material  outlines 
of  the  science,  with  the  ac!ual   condition  of  each  portion  of 
the  globe,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  the  work  to  the 
favour  of  the    public.     The   Atlas  accompanying  this  geo- 
graphy, is  executed   in  a  finished  style    of    engraving,   and 
with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 

English'^s  Travels. — Wells  &  Lilly,   Boston,   have  just 
published  "  A  Narrative   of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and 
Senaar,  made  under  the  command  of   his  excellence  Ismael 
Pasha.     By  Geo.  Bethune  English."     I'his   gentleman,  af- 
ter rcceiviiig  a  literary  and  theological   education    at  Cam- 
bridge, commenced  public  preaching,and  published  a  polem- 
ical work  in  theology.     A  fev/  years  since  he  abandoned  his 
clerical  profession,  and  received  a  commission  as  an   officer 
in  the  marine  corps,  in  which  station  he  was  ordered  to  serve 
in   our  squadron    in  the  Mediterranean.     This  situation  he 
soon  resigned,  and  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Salt,  Esq. 
British  Consul  General  in  Egypt,  was  appointed  by  Mehenj- 
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med  All  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  be  Topgi  Bashi,  or 
General  of  Artillery,  under  th<?  command  of  Ismael  Pasha, 
youngest  son  of  the  Viceroy,  in  an  expedition  to  conquer 
the  provinces  on  the  Nile,  from  the  Second  Cataract  to  Se- 
naar  inclusive.  The  eccentric  ^t-nius  and  extraordinary 
adventures  of  this  yong  man,  who  u"  ou>*  countryman,  will 
naturally  excite  considerable  attention  to  '^'s  book. 

Maj.  n.  Lee,  son  of  Gen.  Lee  of  the  revolu'.'on,  has  pre* 
pared  for  publication  a  tract  vindicating  the  character  of 
his  father,  as  a  soldier  and  scholar,  from  sundry  asper.''ioris 
contained  in  Johnson's  life  cf  General  Greene. 

Original  Poems, — J.  13.  Moore,  Concord,  proposes  to  pub- 
lish by  subscription,  "TAe  Gcnious  of  Oblivion^  and  other  orig- 
inal poems.     By  a    lady  of  Mew-Hampshire.''''     These  poems 
are  written  by  the  same  hand  which  furnished  "  The  Address 
<o //ic  .ATeto- Fear,"  contained  in   our   last    number.     Most  of 
them  are  well  written,  and  all  are  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  fair  author.     Necessity,  and  not  vanity,  has   in- 
duced her  to  consent  that  her  productions  should  be   sent  to 
the  prcs=i,and  prompts  her  friends  to  solicit,for  her  benefil,the 
patronage  of  the  learned  and  generous.     The  recent   death 
of  her  husband  has  left  her  with  five  young   children    with- 
out means  for  their  support.     A  hope  is  now   indulged,   that 
the  amusement  of  happier   times   may  assist   to    cheer  the 
hours  of  adversity  and  dispel  the  darkness  which   has   sud- 
denly overshadowed  the  destiny  of  her  children.     We  trust 
and  believe  that  those  who   patronize    this   publication    will 
be  fully  rewarded  in  the  gratification  which    its   perusal  will 
afford  them  ;  but  should  they  not,  they  will    receive   a  more 
delightful  recompense  in  the  consciousness   of    having   ren- 
dered assistance  Vvhcrc  assistance   is  needed. 

The  Historical  Peadcr,  designed  for  the  tise  of  Schools  and  Fam- 
ilies, on  a  ntw  plan.     By  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  A.  M. 

This  school  book  is  now  in  the  press  of  George  Hough, 
Concord,  and  it  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  We  have 
as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  a  small  portion  of  the 
work  only,  but  from  this  specimen  and  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  exten- 
sively useful.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Preface  to 
the  Reader  will  give  a  better  clue  to  the  design  of  the  work, 
than  we  could  otherwise  ofter. 
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''  The  first  lessons  in  reading  for  children  should  com- 
mend themseh'es  to  the  attention  by  signs  or  pictures  of  the 
objects  described  in  the  lessons.  Perhaps  natural  history  is 
the  most  abundant  in  suitable  subjects  for  such  exercises,  al- 
though many  works  of  art  might  be  mentioned  as  well  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  variety.  Let  animals,  with  which 
children  are  usually  familiar,  be  the  subjects  of  the  intro- 
ductory lessons  ;  and  when  these  are  used,  let  others,  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  be  taken.  Such  a  course  of 
reading  lessons  would  give  children,in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  histo- 
ry. When  this  is  done,  and  a  good  proficiency  is  made  in 
the  art  of  reading,  history  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of 
the  next  class  of  reading  books  for  schools. 

"  Instead  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  a  con- 
nected summary  of  history  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
dates,  unless  it  be  for  regular  study,  give  them  a  volume  of 
extracts  describing  the  most  important  events  on  record. — 
Such  extracts  would  abound  in  those  extraordinary  inci- 
dents, which  never  fail  to  captivate  the  elastic  and  expand- 
ing minds  of  the  young — which  never  fail  to  interest  all, 
whether  young  or  old,  who  read  them — incidents  which 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  as  dis- 
played in  Romance.  Who  would  not  be  interested  with  the 
history  of  Tamerlane,  of  Ghengis  Khan,  of  Mary  of  Scots, 
of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Crusades,  Discovery  of  America,  Cap- 
ture of  Montezuma,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Plymouth  Colony, 
.the  American  Revolution,  Bonaparte's  Campaign  in  Russia  • 
and  of  numerous  other  parts  of  history  that  might  be  nam- 
ed ? 

"  If  persons  when  young  become  acquainted  with  all  such 
portions  of  history,  few  will  have  solitlle  curiosity  as  not  to 
read  the  remaining  paj-ts— to  fill  up  the  chasms— to  connect 
together  these  prominent  parts.  If  a  painter  were  to  draw 
a  landscape,  he  would  nut  in  the  first  instance  form  complete 
a  single  object,  say  a  tree,  before  the  other  parts  were 
touched.  No,  he  would  mark  all  the  conspicuous  points 
then  connect  these  points  together,  and  then  put  on  the  fin- 
ishing touches.  Or,  if  a  limner  were  to  exhibit  on  canvas  a 
human  form,  would  he,  at  first,  finish  a  leg  or  an  arm,  before 
the  other  parts  were  begun  ?  No,  he  would  at  first  sketch 
all  the  prominent  parts,  then  unite  these  parts,  and  after- 
wards give  it  the  color  and  expression  of  life.  Much  in  this 
way.  It  will  be  perceived,  the  Author  would  recommend  that 
persons  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history." 
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^yThe  Pioneers,  or  The  Sources  of  the  Sustjuehanna,''^  by 
M^.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  from  the  eagerness  of"  the  reading  public  to  pos- 
sess the  work,  a  large  edition  was  mostly  disposed  of  in  a 
few  days.  The  work  is  very  interesting,  and  will  contribute 
much  to  raise  the  literary  reputation  of  our  country. — We 
have  had  enough  of  "  fustian  romances  "  from  beyond  the 
sea.  Let  our  scholars  and  poets  follow  the  example  of  the 
author  of  the  "Spy,"  and  glean  their  native  fields.  Every 
quarter  of  the  country  is  rich  in  materials,  and  affords  a 
great  variety  of  natural  and  moral  landscape.  The  harvest 
is  plenteous — the  laborers  are  indeed  few. 

The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that  the  author 
of  the  Spy  has  another  work  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  to 
be  called  "  The  Pilot — a  tale  of  the  Sfo." — It  is  said  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  it  will  be  published  in 
March  or  April. 

Wells  &l  Lilly,  Boston,  have  just  published  the  "  Life  of 
James  Otis,  by  William  Tudor^''^ — and  have  in  press,  '■''Isabel- 
la,'''' a  novel,  and  '■'■Don  Carlos,''^  a  tragedy,  by  Lord  Joha 
Russcl. 

Gushing  &  Appletom,  Salem,  have  just  published  the 
"  Ruins  of  Paestum,  and  other  compositions  in  verse." 

In  late  London  papers  are  advertised  "The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,"  by  T.  Moore  ;  "Travels  to  Chili,  over  the  Andes," 
by  Peter  Schmidtmeyer;  "  The  three  perils  of  Man,  or 
War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft,  a  border  romance,"  by  James 
Hogg ;  and  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  in  foar- 
teen  volumes,  octavo  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Benedict,  of  Pawtucket,  who  is  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  all  religions,  requests  special  information  respecting 
Conventions,  Associations,  Ministers,  Communicants,  &c.  of 
the  Congregational  order,  that  it  may  have  its  due  impor- 
tance in  the  proposed  publication. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Thetford,Vt.  proposes  to  publish  a  vol. 
ume  of  Essays  on  some  of  the  first  principles  of  Metaphys- 
ics, Ethics  and'jTheology.  They  will  be  published  at  Port- 
land, Me. 


APRIL,    1823. 


FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  White  Mountains  are  situated  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Coos.  The  latitude  of  the  highest  peak  is  44  deg. 
30  m.  north,  or  very  near  it.  Every  geographical  writer  in 
this  country,  and  some  beyond  the  Atlantic,  have  noticed 
these  mountains  ;  and  all  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  great- 
er altitude  than  to  any  in  New-England,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  fact,  no  two 
authors  agree  in  assigning  to  the  White  Mountains  the  same 
height.  Had  the  variation  between  them  been  trifling,  the 
public  might  have  rested  satisfied,  or  at  least,  have  taken  the 
accounts  given  by  them  as  correct.  But  Avhen  they  differ 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  their  altitude,  more  than  three 
thousand  feet,  the  public  curiosity,  instead  of  being  gratified, 
is  perplexed,  and  seeks  for  somethmg  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  difference,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire. But  it  is  believed  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  person, 
to  take  the  height  of  mountains  correctly,  especially  such 
as  the  White  Hills,  without  using  a  spirit  or  water  level. 
This  mode  is  so  long,  and  generally  so  laborious,  that  but 
few  persons  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  These 
difficulties  notwithstanding,  the  heights  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains were  so  taken  in  August  1820,  by  John  W.  Weeks. 
Charles  J.  Stuart,  Richard  Eastman  and  Adino  N.  Brackett. 
To  accomplish  this  undertaking,  they  spent  seven  days  ;  and 
during  five  of  them  were  attended  by  Amos  Lyro,  Joseph 
W.  Brackett  and  Edward  B,  Moore.  The  whole  party  were 
from  Lancaster, 
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The  altitude  of  these  mountams  above  low  water  mark  in 
Connecticut  river  near  the  court  house  in  Lancaster,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  peaks  will  first  be  given,  and  then 
some  sketches  of  the  mountains  themselves  as  they  were 
presented  to  the  eye,  while  taking  their  elevation. 

Mount  Washington  rises  above  the  river  at  the  place 

before  mentioned,  .....  ft.  5850 
Above  Austin's  in  Jefferson,  .         .         .  5450 

Above  Crawford's,  the  house  nearest  to  the  summit,  4781 
This  mountain  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by 
its  superior  elevation,  its  being  the  southern  of  the  three 
highest  peaks,  and  other  marks  too  apparent  to  need  recital. 
Mount  Adams  rises  above  the  river  at  the  same  place 

to  the  height  of 5383 

It  is  known  by  its  sharp  terminating  peak,  and  being  the 
second  north  of  Mount  Washington. 

Mount  Jefferson,  situated  between  the  two  first,  rises      5281 
Mount  Madison,  known  by  its  being  the  eastern  peak 

of  the  range,  rises  to  the  height  of        .         .  5039 

Mount  Monroe,  the  first  to  the  south  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, rises  4932 

Mount  Franklin,  known  by  its  level  surface,  and  being 

the  second  south  of  Mount  Washington,         .  4470 

Mount  Pleasant,  or  Dome  Mountain,  known  by  its  con- 
ical  shape,  and   being  the  third  south  of  Mount 

Washington,  4339 

Blue  pond,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Washington,   lies  above 

the  river  4578 

The  party  before  mentioned  continued  on  and  about  the 
mountains  five  days  ;  and  encamped  on  them  four  nights  ; 
two  of  which  were  passed  by  them,  without  any  other  cov- 
ering than  the  blankets  which  were  borne  along  by  their  at- 
tendants ;  and  the  jutting  rocks  with  which  the  mountains  a- 
bound.  The  rocks  and  damp  moss  also  furnished  their  rest- 
ing place,  and  the  heavens  their  canopy.  They  passed  the 
night  following  the  31st  day  of  August  1820,  within  ten  feet 
of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  an  elevation  above  the 
plain  of  Lancaster  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  human  being  ever  before  passed  a  night  there. 
Nor  should  we,  had  two  of  our  party,  who  left  the  others  to 
explore  the  northern  peaks  of  the  range,  returned  in  season 
to  enable  us,    before    the  commencement  of  darkness,  to 
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descend  the  mountain.  This,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  attempted  without  extreme  hazard. 
The  wind  blew  hard  from  the  southward,  and  clouds,  re- 
sembling the  densest  fogs  of  the  plain,  continually  rolled 
over  and  surrounded  us  ;  which  together  with  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  night,  rendered  distinct  vision  even  at  a  short 
distance  impossible.  During  this  cold,  damp  and  dreary 
night,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  attended  with 
rain,  which  forced  a  majority  of  the  party  from  their  resting 
places,  to  seek  out  new  shelters  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  precipice.  Two  of  the 
party  however  remained  stationary  during  the  night,  being 
protected,  by  a  small  cavern,  formed  by  two  jutting  rocks, 
not  from  the  wind  only,  but  from  the  rain.  This  cavern  is 
situated  a  little  below,  and  northward  of  the  highest  eastern 
rock  on  the  mountain  ;  but  it  is  too  small  to  merit  a  more 
particular  description.  It  may,  however,  hereafter  aflford 
shelter  to  persons,  who  here  may  be  overtaken  with  storms  ; 
which  are  no  less  frequent  than  violent  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions. No  fire  can  be  had  here  for  want  of  fuel,  none  ex- 
isting short  of  1200,  or  1500  feet  below. 

The  White  Mountains  are  an  unbroken  chain,  extending 
in  a  northern  direction,  from  the  Notch,  a  distance  of  more 
than  eight  miles,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  from  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington  five  principal  peaks  ;  and  when  viewed 
from  many  other  places,  four.  They  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  immense  forest,  of  course  they  cannot  be  accu- 
rately seen,except  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  base. 
To  this  remark  an  exception  may  be  made,  as  from  Durand, 
which  lies  directly  under  the  northern  termination  of  the 
mountains,  a  distinct  view  of  Mt.  Adams,  in  clear  weather, 
may  be  had.  But  a  view  of  the  mountains  themselves,  and 
the  country  around,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  sub- 
lime when  the  individual  is  seated  on  their  highest  pinnacle. 

To  attain  this  height,at  the  time  we  visited  the  mountains, 
the  most  eligible  route  was  to  turn  to  the  eastward,  from  the 
tenth  New-Hampshire  turnpike,  at  a  point  four  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Mr.  Ethan  A,  Crawford's,  and 
within  about  50  rods  from  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  This  point  is  eight  and  a 
half  miles  north-westward  of  Mr.  Abel  Crawford's,  and  two 
and  a  half  from  the  Notch  house,  which  last  is  the  nearest 
building  to  the  place  of  departure.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
Ethan  A.  Crawford  has  cut  out  a  path  from  near  his  house 
directly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.   Washington,   which  shortens 
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the  distance  several  miles.  This  is  also  said  to  be  the  easier 
route.  The  last  mentioned  Mr.  Crawford  now  resides  where 
Capt.  Rosebrook  formerly  lived,  and  where  he  died,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  hardy  and  enlerprizing  adventur- 
er, sufficiently  daring  to  establish  himself  on  a  frozen  and 
unproductive  soil,  and  in  a  rigorous  climate,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  This  place  is  1 8  miles  from  Lanctister 
meeting  house,  and  elevated  1000  feet  above  it.  Immediate- 
ly on  leaving  the  turnpike,  you  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  following  a  foot  path  cut  out  by  the  Messrs.  Craw- 
fords.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ascent,  the  forest  is  thick 
and  heavy,  composed  of  birch,  ^eech,  spruce,  fir  and  moun- 
tain ash,  intermixed  with  other  timber.  After  travelling  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  ascending  1600  feet,  you  reach  a  camp 
which  will  shelter  six  or  seven  persons.  Here  the  trees, 
which  are  principally  spruce  and  fir,  are  of  diminutive  height, 
though  at  the  root,  the  spruce  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A  good  spring  of  water  runs 
within  six  rods  to  the  northward  of  the  camp,  which,  to  the 
traveller,  weary  and  worn  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  is 
very  refreshing.  The  night  is  usually  passed  here  ;  and  at 
every  season,  a  considerable  fire  is  not  only  comfortable, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  against  the  cold  and 
moisture,  both  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere. 

At  early  dawn  the  ascent  is  recommenced,  and  after  trav- 
elling about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  less  stcep,to  be  sure,  than 
below  the  camp,the  trees  at  every  step  diminishing  in  size  and 
height ;  the  path  turns  to  the  north  of  its  former  course 
and  directly  before  you,  a  steep  bald  ridge  is  discovered, 
of  about  20  feet  elevation.  This  being  ascended,  you  find 
yourself  on  nearly  the  summit  of  a  mountain  having  no  oth- 
er vegetable  covering  than  moss,  a  few  cranberries  and 
whortleberries,  with  here  and  there  a  spruce,  fir,  or  white 
birch,  which  instead  of  rising  above,  spread  their  branches 
out  along  the  moss  and  literally  cling  down  to  the  surface, 
like  purslain  in  a  garden.  Here  a  single  step  will  carry 
you  over  an  entire  living  tree,  which  has  perhaps  been 
growing,  without  increasing  much  in  size,  for  ages. 

The  path  from  the  camp  upwards,  passes  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  where  it  breaks  otf  tothe  southward.  Sev- 
eral interesting  views  are  presented,  by  turning  the  eye  in 
that  direction,  through  the  openings  in  the  forest.  The 
traveller  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  ;  but  should  make 
frequent  halts  as  well  to  recruit  his  exhausted  spirits,  as  to 
enjoy  the  fine  prospects,  which  every  where   surround  him 
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at  this  elevation.  If  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  benumb- 
ed by  imprudence,  so  striking  are  the  prospects  from  many 
parts  of  the  mountain,  that  an  impression  is  made,  the  re- 
collection of  which  will  afford  pleasure  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life. 

From  the  bald  summit  just  mentioned,  to  the  base  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  travelling,  except 
that  the  first  part  of  the  distance  is  considerably  incumbered 
by  a  forest  into  which  you  descend  soon  after  leaving  it. 
Several  ravines  however  must  be  crossed.  They  are  nei- 
ther wide  nor  deep,  nor  are  they  discovered  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  for  the  trees  fill  them  up  exactly  even  with  the  moun- 
tain on  each  side,  the  branches  of  which  interlock  with  each 
other  in  such  a  manner,that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  through 
them  and  they  are  so  stiff"  and  thick  as  almost  to  support  a 
man's  weight. 

Mount  Pleasant,  or  Dome  mountam,  is  easily  ascended. 
At  a  distance  the  regularity  of  its  shape  renders  it  strikingly 
beautiful.  It  has  long  held  out  to  the  traveller  strong  attrac- 
tions, nor  does  he  on  arriving  at  its  summit  experience  any 
disappointment.  Unlike  some  other  objects,  it  does  not 
appear  most  beautiful  at  a  distance.  Its  top  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  six  acres  is  sufficiently  smooth  for  a  parade.  A 
little  highest  in  the  centre,  it  gradually  slopes  away  in  every 
direction.  It  even  has  a  verdant  appearance,  as  it  is  every 
where  covered  with  short  grass,  which  grows  in  little  tufts 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches.  Among  these  tufts  moun- 
tain flowers  are  thinly  scattered,  which  add  life  and  beauty 
to  the  scene. 

The  attention  for  a  moment  is  confined  to  the  mountain 
itself.  But  all  its  beauties  are  insufficient  long  to  detain  the 
excursive  eye,  which  directed  to  the  northward  is  instantly 
caught  by  the  towering  majesty  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  hoa- 
ry head  of  which  often  reposes  under  a  canopy  of  clouds. 
A  little  short  of  that  mountain  the  sharp  and  jutting  precipi- 
ces of  Mt.  Monroe  appear,  the  most  eastern  of  which  is  high- 
est, and  in  that  direction  the  latter  mountain,  terminates  piost 
abruptly.  To  the  north-westward  the  settlements  in  Jeffisr- 
son  are  seen  ;  to  the  west,  the  courses  of  the  Amonoosuck,  as 
though  delineated  on  a  map — Ethan  A.  Crawford's,  and  fur- 
ther off,  Bethlehem.  South-westward,  Moosehillock  and  the 
great  Haystack  are  plainly  discovered ;  and  nearly  due 
south,  Chocorua  peak ;  south-easterly,  Mr.  Abel  Crawford's 
and  the  settlements  and  mountains  in  Bartlett.  To  the  east 
naught  is  beheld  but  dark  mountains  and  gloomy  forests. 
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The  descent  from  Mt.  Pleasant  is  at  first  gradual,  but  as 
3'ou  advance  it  grows  more  steep  until  at  last  it  terminates 
almost  perpendicularly  at  Red  pond.  This  is  a  small  patch 
of  water,  two  or  three  rods  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  long  reddish  moss.  The  water  is  tolerably  clear,  but 
its  taste  is  disagreeable,  owing  in  the  dry  season,  to  its  hav- 
ing no  outlet  on  the  surface.  In  heavy  rains,  and  when  the 
snow  dissolves,  it  discharges  both  east  and  west,  forming  the 
head  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Saco,  and  to  one  of  the 
Amonoosuck.  After  leaving  this  pond,  no  permanent  water 
is  to  be  found,  till  you  reach  the  southern  base  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  ascent  from  this  pond  to  Mt.  Franklin  is  gradual,  and 
its  summit  is  easily  gained.  It  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  but  is  more  level,  having  only  a  trifling 
slope  to  the  northward.  From  this  place  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  route  usually  trav- 
elled, which  is  all  along  northwardly  ;  in  a  direction  to  car- 
ry you  between  the  craggy  precipices  of  Mt.  Monroe.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  base  of  this  mountain,  the  ridge,  which 
before  had  considerable  width,  is  suddenly  contracted  to 
three  or  four  rods ;  and  both  at  the  right  and  left,  gulfs  are 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  depth  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet.  The  view  to  the  eastward  is  the  most  striking.  You 
advance  cautiously  along  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ridge, 
and  look,  not  without  an  emotion  of  terror,  down  into  the 
abyss  below. 

The  shortest  and  easiest  route  from  Mount  Franklin  to  Blue 
pond  is  between  the  pinnacles  of  Mount  Monroe.  But  that 
which  should  be  chosen,  leads  directly  over  the  top  of  the 
eastern  summit  of  this  mountain.  For  the  additional  Jabor, 
the  traveller  will  receive  ample  compensation,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  rugged  singularities  of  the  mountain  itself,  and 
the  noble  prospects  presented  from  its  superior  elevation  to 
any  mountains  heretofore  passed.  With  propriety  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  all  things  considered,  the  better  outward 
course  is  to  travel  over  the  highest  ridges.  The  distance  is 
not  much  increased,  and  much  more  of  the  mountains  and 
of  the  country  around  is  to  be  seen. 

Whether  you  pass  between  the  precipices  of  Mt.  Monroe, 
or  ascend  the  eastern  one,  the  descent  to  Blue  pond  is  con- 
siderable. Here  is  a  fine  resting  place  at  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  an  oval  form,  perfectly 
transparent,  which  covers  more  than  three  fourths  of  an 
acre.    The  waters  of  this  pool  are  cool  and  pleasant  to  the 
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taste,  and  so  deep  that  the  bottom  cannot  be  seen  in  its  cen- 
tre, from  either  shore.  Not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  waters,  at  this  height  on  the  hills  ;  nor  do  vegetables  of 
any  kind  grow  in  or  around  them,  to  obscure  the  clear  rockjr 
or  gravelly  bottom  on  which  they  rest.  A  small  spring  dis- 
charges itself  into  this  pond  at  its  southeast  angle.  Anoth- 
er, two  thirds  the  size  of  Blue  pond,  lies  to  the  northwest  of 
it,  which  is  much  shallower  and  less  pleasant  than  the  one 
first  described.  They  do  not  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  both  discharge  their  surplus  waters  to  the  westward,  and 
form  the  northeast  heads  of  the  Amonoosuck. 

Directly  before  you  rises  the  lofty,  the  majestic,  and  the 
regular  dome  of  Mount  Washington,  variegated  with  the  va- 
rious hues  of  bright  green,  pure  white,  and  light  and  dark 
brown.  The  summit  is  up  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
mile ;  and  elevated  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  Blue  pond.  In  travelling  over  this  distance,  you 
have  to  pass  enormous  masses  of  loose  stones,  which  in  some 
places  are  covered  with  moss,  and  in  others  with  small 
patches  of  grass.  It  is  found  easier  to  travel  over  the  mas- 
ses of  stones,  principally  granite,  intermingled  with  pure 
quartz,  which,  instead  of  being  worn  smooth,  are  left  by 
the  action  of  winds  and  rain  so  rough,  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  slipping,  than  over  the  grass  and  moss,  which, 
though  they  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  easily  travel- 
led over,  yet  yield  to  your  weight  and  add  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  ascent.  A  walk  of  half  an  hour  will,  however,  carry 
you  from  Blue  pond  to  the  summit  of  the  noble  mountain, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Washington. 

Here  the  sharp  terminations  of  mountains,  deep  rivers  and 
rolling  clouds  at  once  catch  the  eye  and  direct  attention. 
The  faculties  of  the  beholder  seem,for  a  moment,  distracted. 
The  very  mountains  which  have  been  passed  are  not  readily 
recognized.  Though  the  mind  soon  subsides  to  calmness,yet 
it  is  awed  by  the  sublime  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around.  At  the  northward  the  cone-like  precipice  of  Mount 
Adams  appears ;  between  which  and  the  lofty  height  on 
which  you  stand,  the  more  obtuse  summit  of  Mount  Jeffer- 
son is  situated.  To  the  eastward  of  Mount  Adams,  and  a 
little  detached  from  the  range,  stands,  as  it  were  in  defiance. 
Mount  Madison,  "  which  first  receives  and  repels  the  eastern 
storms." 

The  dome  of  Mount  Washington  is  supported  on  every 
side  except  the  west,  by  a  stupendous  base.  On  its  north- 
ern side,  it  is  supported  and  bounded  by  the  high  ridge 
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which  extends  to  Mount  Jefferson  ;  on  the  northeast  by  a 
large  grassy  plain,  which  terminates  in  a  vast  spur  extend- 
ing far  away  in  that  direction ;  on  the  cast  by  a  large  pro- 
jecting promontory,  which  breaks  off  abruptly,  or  rather 
hangs  over  these  line  ponds,  at  St.  Anthony's  Nose ;  on  the 
south  and  southeast  it  is  skirted  and  supported  by  Carrigain's 
lawn,  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  in  summer,  of  more  than  for- 
ty acres.  At  the  southeastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  a 
ridge  commences,  which  slopes  gracefully  away  towards  the 
vale  of  the  Saco  ;  upon  which,  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  arise  rocks,  resembling,  in  some  places,  towers ;  in 
others  representing  the  various  orders  of  architecture.  From 
St.  Anthony's  Nose,  and  between  it  and  this  ridge,  is  to  be 
seen  a  most  elegant  cascade,  which  descends  perpendicularly 
a  hundred  feet,  and  probably  more,  as,  before  it  strikes  the 
lower  shelf,  the  water  is  broken  into  mist  or  fine  rain. 

These  mountains  every  where  present  a  primitive  charac- 
ter. They  have  probably  exhibited  the  same  unvarying 
aspect  for  ages.  Nothing  volcanic,  nothing  of  secondary 
formation  has  yet  been  discovered  by  the  most  diligent  re- 
search. These  mountains  have  remained  the  same,  while 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  have  under- 
gone the  various  changes  of  infancy,  of  mature  age,  and  of 
decaj'-.  Unlike  some  mountains  in  the  old  world ;  and  oth- 
ers in  the  new  :  such  as  jEtna,  Vesuvius  and  Teneriffe  in  the 
former,  and  Cotopaxi  and  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  latter  ;  all 
of  which  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin:  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  now  such  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  Cre- 
ator 5  venerable  from  their  age,  and  sublime  from  their  ele-. 
vation. 

The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  condemned  to  eternal 
sterility.  They  rise  too  high  to  sustain  vegetable  life.  Yet 
a  kind  of  grass  is  to  be  found  almost  on  their  highest  point; 
and  long  moss  spreads  over  a  considerable  part  of  their  sides 
and  summits.  This  is  constantly  so  damp  as  to  prevent  fire 
from  running  among  it,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  In  the 
driest  part  of  the  warm  and  parching  summer  of  1820,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  such  was  the  humidity  of  the  moss, 
that  the  moisture  it  retained,  would  strike  through  the  clothes 
of  those  who  sat  down  upon  it,  in  15  or  20  minutes.  But 
notwithstanding  their  sterility,  they  are  of  much  importance 
to  the  community.  Here  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  New- 
England  originate.  From  these  hills,  wealth  and  fertility 
are  diffused  to  five  states  ;  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,     Nearly  all  the  wa- 
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ters  of  the  Saco  flow  from  the  eastern  sides  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Peabody  river  and  other  considerable  branches 
of  the  Ameriscoggin  from  their  northern  end,  Israel's  river 
and  Amonoosuck  from  their  western  sides,  and  Pemigewas- 
set  from  their  southern  end.  The  latter  river  has  its  eas- 
tern fountain  very  near  the  notch  or  pass  through  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  folly  of  system-making  is  no  where  so  forcibly  ex- 
hibited as  in  a  tour  to  these  mountains.  We  had  been  taught 
that  on  reaching  a  certain  height,  vegetation  uniformly  ceas- 
es ;  that  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation  is  fixed  with 
perfect  certainty;  and  that  in  the  latitude  of  the  White 
Mountains,  it  hardly  reaches  7800  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  ocean.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  is  demonstra- 
ted  by  an  inspection  of  the  various  mountains,  Avhich  form 
the  immense  chain  of  the  White  Hills.  On  the  western 
sides  of  these  mountains  vegetation  uniformly  rises  higher 
than  on  the  eastern  ;  and  where  the  mass  of  elevated  mat- 
ter is  greatest,  there  vegetation  rises  highest.  The  whole 
country  on  the  western  side  is  much  more  elevated  than  on 
the  eastern.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  extent  of  vegeta- 
ble life  on  that  side.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  philosophise. 
To  state  facts,  is  the  object  of  these  sketches ;  one  of  which 
is  justly  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  theories. 

These  hills  were  visited  on  the  last  day  of  July ;  and  again 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  1820.  A  frost  had  killed  the 
grass,  and  all  other  tender  vegetables  which  grew  upon  them, 
during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  visits. 

Over  these  mountains  are  scattered  a  variety  of  berries  ; 
such  as  cranberries,  whortleberries  and  several  other  kinds  ; 
some  of  which  were  never  before  seen  by  any  of  the  party. 
They  grow  high  up  the  mountains ;  and  some  of  them  far 
above  any  other  vegetable,  except  grass  and  moss.  Their 
flavor  is,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  the  plain. 
Even  the  whortleberry  which  grows  on  these  hills,  has,  in 
its  ripest  state,  considerable  acidity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  sunshine  and  shade  are  here  very  fre- 
quent. Not  exactly  like  the  shadows  flying  over  the  plain; 
for  here  the  individual  is  actually  enveloped  in  the  cloud  ; 
while  there  it  only  passes  over  him.  The  cloud  is  discover- 
ed at  a  considerable  distance  rolling  along  on  the  surface  of 
the  mountain  ;  it  approaches  you  rapidly  ;  in  an  instant  it 
encircles  you ;  and  as  soon  passes  away  to  be  followed  by 
others  in  endless  succession.  These  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented only  when  the  clouds  are  light  and  scattered.  Whea 
14 
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they  are  surcharged  with  rain,  even  at  mid-day,  all  is  dark 
nessand  gloom. 

Although  the  waters  of  these  hills  apparently  give  life  to 
no  animal  or  insect,  yet  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  black 
fly,  a  little  tormenting  insect,  is  very  troublesome.  At  the 
same  time, the  grasshopper  is  here  as  gay  as  on  the  finely  cul- 
tivated field.  The  swallow  too  appears  to  hold  his  flight  as 
high  over  these  mountains  as  over  the  plain.  It  is  however 
a  place  of  extreme  solitude.  The  eye  often  wanders  in 
vain  to  catch  something  that  has  life  and  animation.  Yet  a 
bear  has  been  known  to  rise  up,  even  in  this  solitude,  to  ex- 
cite and  to  terrify  the  traveller. 

On  an  examination  of  these  mountains,  the  following  re- 
marks will  be  found  true.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  their 
western  sides  run  a  course  at  nearly  right  angles  with  their 
general  direction;  while  those  which  have  their  sources  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  mountains,  after  rushing  down  in 
cataracts  to  their  base,  take  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
mountains.  Thus  the  whole  eastern  base  of  them  is  washed 
either  by  the  Peabody  river,  which  falls  into  the  Ameriscog- 
gin  in  Shelburne  ;  or  by  Ellis' river,which  falls  into  the  Saco 
in  Bartlett.  Both  these  rivers  are  remarkably  rapid  soon 
after  they  leave  the  mountains'  side ;  descending,  it  is  believ- 
ed, a  hundred  feet  in  a  mile. 

These  hills  present  another  object,  though  not  of  the 
most  sublime  character ;  yet  one  which  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  most  inattentive  observer.  It  is 
the  great  number  of  dead  trees,  if  such  deformed  dwarfs 
may  so  be  called,  which  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tains, spread  over  several  acres.  From  different  persons 
of  the  same  party  they  received  dift'erent  names.  Some 
called  them  buck's  horns,  and  others  bleached  bones.  The 
winds  and  weather  have  rendered  them  perfectly  white  ; 
and  as  neither  the  stem  or  branches  take  any  definite  direc- 
tion, they  are  of  all  the  diversified  forms,  which  nature  in  her 
freaks  can  create.  The  cold  seasons  which  prevailed  from 
1812  to  the  end  of  1816,  probably  occasioned  the  death  of 
these  trees  ;  and  their  constant  exposure  to  the  fierce  winds 
which  prevail  on  the  mountains,  has,  aided  by  other  causes, 
rendered  them  white.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  1816,thesc  trees  continued  frozen ;  and 
frost,  like  fire,  is  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  even  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Fire  could  not  have  caused  the  death 
of  these  trees  ;  for  fire  will  not  spread  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  humidity  of  the  whole  region  at  this  elevation.    Young; 
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live  trees  were  again  showing  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
moss  in  1820.  This  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  opinion. 

Another  view  of  the  mountains  ought  to  be  given  :  their  ap- 
pearance and  the  country  around  at  sunrise.     The  extreme 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,   almost 
forbids  the  attempt.     In  the  language   of  the  eloquent  Bry- 
done,  "  The  whole  eastern  horizon  is  gradually  lighted  up." 
The  sun's  first  golden  ray,  as   he  emerges  from  the  ocean, 
strikes  the  eye,  and  sheds  a  glimmering  but  uncertain  light ; 
but  soon  his  broad  dis]£  diffuses  Ught  and  beauty,  first  on  the 
hills,  and  soon  over  the  whole  region  eastward.     The  sides 
of  the  mountains  fronting  him  appear   like   a  solid  mass  of 
gold  dazzling  by  its  brightness.     While  this  process  is  going 
on  to  the  eastward,  the  whole   country  to  the  westward   is 
shrouded  with  darkness  and  gloom.     The  eye  turns  away 
disgusted,  from  this  comfortless  scene,  to  the  gay  and  varied 
one  to  the  eastward.     If  this  prospect  is  beheld  immediate- 
ly after  a  rain,   the  tops  of  a  thousand  hills  rise  above  the 
fogs,  appearing  like  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
ocean.     As  these  mists  clear  away,  the  houses,  the  villages, 
and  the  verdant  fields  within  the  circle  of  vision,  arise  to 
view.     At  the  moment  of  the  sun's  rising,  the  noble  vale  of 
the    Connecticut,    which    stretches    along    from  the  north, 
till  it  is  lost  among  the  hills  at  the  southwest,  appears  like  an 
inland  sea.     This  is  occasioned  by  the    vapors  which  had 
ascended  from  the  river  during  the  night.     As  the  sun  ad- 
vances   in  his  course,  these  vapors  are  chased  away  by  his 
rays,  and  the  farms  in  Jefferson,  Bethlehem,  and  Lancaster, 
with  its  village,  appear  as  if  rising  by  magic,  from  what  but 
a  little  time  before  seemed  nothing  but  water.     The  various 
hills,  in  the  mean  time,  which  surround  the  mountains,   ap- 
pear   to  be  arranged  in  many  concentric  circles  ;    and  the 
circle  the  fartherest  removed  seems  the  highest  and  the  least 
distinct,  giving  to  the  whole  an  air  of  order  and  grandeur, 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  B. 


Comparison  of  the  miles  of  different  countries. 

English  statute  mile  1       or  69.36  to  a©  Eng.  &  Fr.  marine  lea.  3.46  or  20.08 

Turkish  1.04  or  66.67  "  '^        

English  geo.  mile  1.16  or  60.00 

Italian  1.16  or  50.00 

Arabian  1.22  or  56.40 

Irish  1.25  or  55.50 

Scotch  1.39  or  49.75 

Old  French  league  2.77  or  25.00 

Spanish  and  Polish  3.41  or  29.33 


Dutch 

3.65  or  10.00 

Grerman 

4.62  or  15.00 

Danish 

4.69  or  14.79 

Hungarian 

5.78  or  12.00 

French  myrmiametre 

6.23  or  11.11 

Swedish 

6.65  or  10.41 

[JV.  A.  Rtvim. 
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FOR   THE    MONTHLY    LITERARY    JOtmWAL. 

An  account  of  the  "  Strong  Box'''  taken  from  Ralle  the  Jesuit, 
at  J^orridgewock  in  mi  ]  and  a  short  biographical  notice 
of  Ralle. 

It  appears  from  Belknap,  Hutchinson  and  other  auiiiors, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Col.  Westbrook  and  his  troops 
in  1721  to  seize  Sebastien  Ralle,*  the  French  Priest,  who  re- 
sided at  Norridgewock.t  They  arrived  at  the  village  undis- 
covered, but  before  they  could  surround  his  house,  he  esca- 
ped into  the  woods,  leaving  his  papers  in  his  "  Strong  Box," 
which  was  taken  by  Westbrook  and  brought  off.  Among 
these  papers  were  his  letters  of  correspondence  with  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Governor  was  deeply  engaged  in  exciting 
the  Indians  to  a  rupture  with  the  English,  and  had  promised 
to  assist  them,  notwithstanding  his  many  assertions  to  the 
contrary.  It  contained  also  a  dictionary  of  the  Abenaquies  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
College ;  and  a  number  of  his  letters  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

The  construction  of  this  box  is  very  curious.  It  contains 
a  secret  drawer,  which  is  so  contrived  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  one  can  obtain  access  to  it,  without  destroying  the  box, 
unless  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
opening  it.  The  very  inspection  of  the  box  impresses  one 
with  the  idea  that  whoever  was  the  means  of  its  constnic- 
tion,  had  a  particular  view  to  the  security  of  papers  from 
the  search  of  their  enemies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  courts,  at  this  time,  were  rivals  in  making 
partisans  among  the  Indians,  each  to  their  own  political 
cause,  and  this  through  the  medium  of  religion  as  well  as 
by  all  other  artifices.  Ralle,  it  appears,  was  an  artful  and 
cunning  man,  and  his  labors  had  been  crowned  with  unusual 
success.  This  box,  then,  from  its  singular  construction,  was 
probably  intended  to  enable  the  missionary  to  pass  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  of  the  Indians,  with  more  safety  to  such  pa- 
pers as  were  of  importance  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  En- 
glish in  case  of  any  accident,  who  also  were  attempting  at 
this  time  to  bring  over  the  eastern  Indians  to  their  own  po- 

•This  Priest  has  been  called  Ttalle,  Rale,  aadRasles.  The  former 
bas  been  used  by  Belknap. 

fThis  river  was  formerly  called  Nanrantsouak,  Nor  ridge  walk,  Nor- 
ridgewock,  and  at  present  it  i*  called  Keaoebec. 
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litical  views.  It  is  probable  that  Ralle  carried  this  box 
slung  to  his  back.  It  appears  also  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that,  as  it  was  a  light  article  he  could  easily  escape  with  it 
under  a  variety  of  difficult  circumstances  when  pursued  by  his 
eneities,whether  English  or  Indians,and  when  personal  safe- 
ty required  it,he  could  drop  the  box,run  and  summon  his  near- 
est friends,who  would  naturally  proceed  to  the  spot  and  pro- 
tect or  recover  it.  Ralle  was  a  native  of  France,  and  came 
over  to  Canada  in  October,  1689.  He  learnt  the  Abenaquies 
language  and  resided  in  their  village,  situated  near  Quebeck 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  he  travelled  about  among  ma- 
ny of  the  tribes,  accustoming  himself  to  their  habits  and 
manners  ;  and  although  most  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  Abenaquies,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  of  ma- 
ny other  tribes,  and  by  associating  with,  and  living  in  the 
same  savage  manner,  he  became  a  powerful  man  among  the 
Indians.  They  looked  up  to  him,  not  only  in  their  devotion- 
al services,  but  in  every  transaction  of  life,and  so  great  were 
their  respect  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  that  one  of  their  chief  sachems,  on  being  asked, 
"  Wherefore  it  was  that  they  were  so  much  bigotted  to  the 
French,  considering  their  traffick  with  them  was  not  so  ad- 
vantageous as  with  the  English  ?"  gravely  replied,  that  "  The 
Friars  taught  them  to  pray  to  their  God,  which  the  English 
never  did." 

Ralle  was  regarded  by  the  governments  of  Massachusetts 
and  New-Hampshire  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
"  he  could  be  taken  off,  they  would  be  quiet."  It  was  propo- 
sed at  one  time  to  send  the  sheriff  of  York  county  with  a 
posse  of  150  men  to  seize  and  bring  him  to  Boston;  but  this 
was  not  agreed  to,  and  he  continued  to  use  all  his  exertions 
and  influence  during  the  summer  of  1720  to  extirpate  the 
English  who  had  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  ap- 
peared among  the  Indians  at  a  conference  held  on  Arrowsic 
Island,  with  the  commander  of  the  garrison  there,  and  he 
brought  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Indians  directed  to  Gov.  Shute,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  "ifthe  English  did  not  remove  in  three  weeks,they  would 
kill  them  and  their  cattle  and  burn  their  houses."  The  "  gov- 
ernment,loth  to  come  to  a  rupture,  and  desirous  if  possible  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  separately  from  the  French  emissa- 
ries, invited  them  to  another  conference,  which  they  treated 
with  neglect." 

In  the  winter  of  1721,  Col.  Westbrook  was  ordered  to 
Norridgewock ;  but  Ralle  evaded  him,  and  he  returned  with 
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the  Box  only,as  before  mentioned.  The  Indians  were  high- 
ly enraged  at  this  attempt  to  seize  their  spiritual  father,  and 
it  could  not  long  be  unrevenged.  The  next  summer  an  open 
war  broke  out,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  bloody 
and  cruel  wars  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  with  the  In- 
dians. This  war  was  called  "  Lovewell's  war,"  on  account 
of  the  battle  and  tragical  death  of  Capt.  Lovewell,  and  hii 
comrades.* 

The  letters  taken  by  Col.  Westbrook  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  as  they  were  made  use  of  by  Col.  At- 
kinson, of  N.  H.,  and  Messrs.  Dudley  and  Thaxter  of  Mass., 
as  commissioners  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  remonstra- 
ting with  the  Governor  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  war, 
"  whose  conduct  was  considered  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France  ;"  and  upon  his  denying  that  he  had  encouraged  or 
assisted  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
the  commissioners  produced  to  his  great  mortification,  among 
other  papers,  his  original  letters  to  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  which 
had  been  takea  at  Norridgewock,  and  in  which  the  evidence 
of  his  having  assisted  them  in  the  war  was  "  too  flagrant  to 
admit  of  palliation."  The  good  effects  of  this  mission  were 
soon  visible,  for  a  short  time  after,  two  Indians  Avho  had 
been  detained  as  prisoners  during  the  war,  and  were  allowed 
to  visit  their  countrymen  "  on  their  own  parole,"  soon  return- 
ed with  a  request  for  peace,  which  was  ratified  at  Falmouth 
the  ensuing  spring. 

During  this  war  the  Indians  lost  their  favorite  Priest. — 
"On  the  12th  August,  1724,  O.  S.  Captains  Moulton  and 
Harmon,  each  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  100  men, 
were  ordered  to  Norridgewock  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing that  village,  and  killing  Ralle';  they  executed  their  or- 
ders with  great  address.  They  completely  invested  and 
surprised  the  village,  killed  the  obnoxious  Jesuit  with  about 
80  of  his  Indians,  recovered  three  captives,  destroyed  the 
Chapel,  and  brought  away  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  al- 
tar and  the  devotional  flag  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 
"Mons.  Ralle  was  killed  and  scalpt  in  this  engagement, 
who  was  a  bloody  incendiary  and  instrumental  to  most  of  the 
mischiefs  done  us,  by  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  meriting 
salvation  b}''  the  destruction  of  hcrcticks.  Some  say  that 
quarter  was  offered  him,which  he  refused,  and  would  neither 
give  nor  take  any." 

*See  an  accouut  of  Lovewell's  fjffht,  Vol.  I.  Historical  Collcclioni. 
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There  have  been  many  aspersions  of  the  character  of 
Ralle.  For  him,  however,  "to  have  taken  such  long 
journeys  through  a  rugged  wilderness  without  shelter 
or  comfortable  repose  by  night,  with  incessant  fatigue  by 
day,  and  to  have  endured  such  privations  and  hardships  as 
he  did  in  discharging  the  offices  of  his  sacred  mission,  must 
extort  the  admiration  of  all."* 

The  "  Strong  Box"  is  in  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the 
fourth  generation  from  Col.  Westbrook,  who  was  "  one  o§ 
his  Majestie's  Council  for  New-Hampshire  and  commander 
of  the  eastern  forces."  W. 

[There  is  some  difference  between  American  and  French 
historians  in  relating  the  particulars  of  this  contest.  It  may 
be  proper  to  insert  from  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  an  abridged  recital  of  the  fate  of  Father  Ralle,  as  given 
by  Father  De  La  Chasse,  superior  general  of  the  missions 
to  New  France. — Editors.'] 

"On  the  23d  of  August,  [O.  S.  12th,]  1724,  eleven  hun- 
dred men  came  to  Marrmitsouak.  In  consequence  of  the 
thickets  with  which  the  village  was  surrounded,  and  the  lit- 
tle care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  a  surprise,  the 
invaders  were  not  discovered  until  the  very  instant  they 
made  a  discharge  of  their  guns,  and  their  shot  had  penetra- 
ted the  Indian  wigwams.  There  were  not  above  fifty  fight- 
ing men  in  the  village.  These  took  to  their  arms  and  ran 
out  in  confusion,  not  with  expectation  of  defending  the  place 
against  an  enemy  already  in  possession,  but  to  favor  the  es- 
cape of  their  wives,  their  old  men  and  children,  and  to  give 
them  time  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
English  had  not  then  possessed  themselves. 

"The  noise  and  tumult  gave  Father  Ralle  notice  of  the 
danger  his  converts  were  in.  Not  intimidated,  he  went  out 
to  meet  the  assailants,  in  hopes  to  draw  all  their  attention  to 
himself  and  secure  his  flock  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  He 
was  not  disappointed.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  English 
set  up  a  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot,  and 
he  fell  near  a  cross,  which  he  had  erected  near  the  middle 
of  the  village,  and  with  him  seven  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  shelter  him  with  their  own  bodies. — The  In- 
dians, in  the  greatest  consternation  at  his  death,  immediately 
.took  to  flight,  and  crossed  the  river,  some  by  fording,  others 
by  swimming.     The  enemy  pursued  them  until  they  entered 

♦PenUallow. 
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fill'  into  the  woods  ;  and  then  returned,  and  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  church  and  the  wigwams.  Notwithstanding  so 
many  shot  had  been  fired,  only  thirty  of  the  Indians  were 
slain,  and  fourteen  wounded.  After  having  accomplished 
their  object,  the  English  withdrew  with  such  precipitation 
that  it  seemed  rather  a  flight  than  a  victory.  — 

"  When  the  fugitive  Indians  came  back  to  their  village, 
they  made  it  their  first  care  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their 
beloved  priest ;  whom  they  found  shot  through  in  many  pla- 
ces, scalped,  and  terribly  mangled.  After  kissing  the  bloody 
corse,  they  buried  him  by  the  place  where  the  altar  stood 
before  the  church  was  burnt." 

The  character  of  Father  Ralle,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented.  Influenced  by  the  prejudices  which 
our  fathers  cherished  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  aboriginals,  the  earlier  his- 
torians of  our  country  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  asper- 
sions which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  have  adopted  without  sufficient  examination.  For  a 
vindication  of  the  character  of  Father  Ralle,  from  several 
serious  charges,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  viii.  second  se« 
riei=i,  pages  2.56,  257. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  IN  NEW- 
HAMPSHIRE. 

CHARACTER  OF  HON.  ROBERT  MEANS. 
[From  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Amherst,  Feb.  2,  1823.] 
[The  Editors,  wishin*  to  g'ive  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Means,  than  that  contained  in  the  Journal  for  February,  so- 
licited the  following  extracts  for  publication  in  the  present  number. 
Their  oblig-ations  are  due  to  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  has  been  sogood 
as  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  who  yields  his  private  wishes  to 
the  interest  which  the  public  claims  in  the  character  of  one  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  New-Hampshire.] 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  just,  to  call  them  blessed. 
It  is  due  to  the  church  of  God,  to  hold  up  examples  of  con- 
sistent piety  and  integrity.  It  is  due  to  the  community,  to 
commend  the  characters  of  such  as  have   been  its  supports 
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and  ornaments.  Not  many  go  down  to  the  grave,  whose 
decease  is  regarded  as  a  material  loss  or  injury  to  society. 
Individuals  are,  indeed,  frequently  removed,  who  were  just- 
ly valued,  and  are  now  deeply  lamented,  in  the  respective 
circles  of  their  acquaintance.  But,  from  many  circumstan- 
ces, their  lives  were  not  specially  promotive  of  the  general 
interests,  and  their  death  does  not  seem  to  diminish  aught 
from  the  common  good.  It  occasions  no  convulsion ;  it 
leaves  no  chasm.  It  is  like  the  sinking  of  a  heavy  sub- 
stance in  the  waters,  which  presently  return  to  their  equil- 
ibrium, and  roll  on  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  decease  of  our  venerable  friend. 
A  strong  rod  is  broken  and  withered.  An  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  the  community,  which  may  not  be  easily  repaired.  It 
becomes  us  to  treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  his  worth, 
that,  since  we  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  life, 
the  conviction  of  our  loss  may  produce  a  deeper  sense  of 
our  responsibilities,  may  enhance,  in  our  estimation,  the  val- 
ue, and  excite  us  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  religion, 
whose  rewards,  we  trust,  he  is  enjoying  in  a  better  world. 

Col.  Means  was  a  rare  example  of  what  native  good 
sense,  a  principle  of  piety,  and  consistent  habits  of  upright- 
ness will  secure  to  an  individual,  without  any  of  those  acci- 
dental privileges  and  accomplishments,  to  which  so  many 
owe  the  standing  and  influence  which  they  attain.  He  enn- 
igrated  to  thii  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1764. 
being  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years ;  without  educa- 
tion, without  property,  or  patronage,  or  prospects;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  recommendations  than  the  certificate  of  his 
pastor,  and  the  deportment  of  a  serious,honest  and  industrious 
man.  He  committed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
and  followed  the  hand  that  led  him,  residing  occasionally 
in  different  parts  of  New-England,  till  he  became  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town  in  1774.  Here  he  soon  fixed  a  permanent 
residence,  and  entered  into  the  marriage  relation,*  which 

*Madam  Means  is  daughter  of  the  Rey.  David  McGregore,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  west  parish  of  Londonderry. 
To  this  church  Col.  Means  transferred  his  relation  from  the  church  in 
Ballygoney,  Stewai  tstown,  Ireland,  and  remained  in  connection  with 
it,  generally  attending-  the  semi-annual  sacraments,  till  be  was  received, 
with  Mrs.  Means,  to  the  church  in  Amherst,  in  1817.  Col.  Means  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  sons  reside  in  Amherst.  The 
daughters  were  married  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  LL.  D.  of  Ports- 
mcuth  ;  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D,,  President  of  Bowdoin  College ; 
and  Hon.  Caleb  Ellis,  of  Claremont,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  N. 
H.  A  brother  of  Col.  Means,  at  the  age  of  78,  is  now  in  the  activs 
duties  of  the  ministry  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
15 
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subsisted  most  happily  and  honorably  till  his  death.  Here, 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  adorned  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  professed  in  his  youth.  Here,  in  an  unbroken  course 
of  diligence  and  integrity,  for  almost  half  a  century ,he  rose  to 
wealth,  and  usefulness  and  honor ;  and  here,  at  length,  in 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,  with  his  tabernacle  in  peac^his  chd- 
dren  as  the  grass  of  the  earth,  he  has  come  to  his  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season. 

"We  notice  in  his  life  no  variety  of  striking  incidents.  He 
pursued  the  same  round  of  occupation,  assiduously  dischar- 
ging the  same  recurring  duties.  He  was  governed  through- 
out by  a  principle  of  sincere  piety.  Educated  in  the  pres- 
byterian  religion,  he  became,  in  his  youth,  impressed  with 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the  Westmin- 
ster manual,  and  made  profession  of  his  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ.  About  sixty  years  he  walked,  without  blame,  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  He  lived  in  the  practical  fear 
and  love  of  God.  He  dwelt  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  and  abode  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Im- 
mediately alter  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he,  with  two  rel- 
atives, who  had  been  companions  of  his  voyage,  and  with 
one  of  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  business,  de- 
voted a  day  to  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God,  in  view  of  their  being  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  Through  life  his  devotional  habits  were  main- 
tained, and  he  was  enabled,  till  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  family  religion. 

He  was  a  just  man,  of  undeviating  honesty  and  truth,  ex- 
act in  his  dealings,  performing  justice  to  others,  and  requir- 
ing it  with  the  same  strictness,  of  them.  In  his  commercial 
transactions  he  wanted  no  indulgence,  and  considered  the 
asking  and  the  granting  of  it,  in  most  cases,  injurious  to  mo- 
rality. If,  on  this  account,  he  was  at  any  time  considered 
a  hardman,  yet,  out  of  the  course  of  business,  or  when  the 
occasion  called,  he  evinced  peculiar  tenderness  and  benevo- 
lence. His  charities  were  abundant  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
various  religious  enterprises  which  distinguish  the  present 
period  of  the  church. — He  had  no  asperities  ;  and  this  rare 
and  honorable  testimony  is  borne  him,  that  he  almost  never 
uttered  a  harsh  or  angry  word ;  or,  if  such  an  expression 
at  any  moment  escaped  him,  it  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  an  ingenuous  reparation  and  a  tenfold  kindness.  He  af- 
forded an  instructive  specimen  of  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fection. He  rejoiced  with  his  family  and  caused  their 
hearts  to  rejoice  with  him.     He  enlivened  the  domestic  and 
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social  circle  by  his  pleasantry,  and  chastened  it  by  his  so- 
briety. His  household,  his  friends,  safely  trusted  him,  and 
he  was  always  strengthening  his  hold  upon  their  respect  and 
love.  He  was  always  left  with  reluctance  and  met  with 
congratulation. 

In  all  his  characteristics  he  was  uniform  and  consis- 
tent. He  did  not  exhibit  himself  for  occasions,  but  was  al- 
ways and  in  all  circumstances  the  same.  He  did  not  sac- 
rifice one  duty  to  another,  nor  overact  to-day,to  compensate 
for  the  deficiencies  of  yesterday,  or  provide  for  the  indul- 
gence of  to-morrow.  He  was  not  always  employed,  yet 
accomplishing  nothing ;  nor  did  he  make  his  plans,  his  means, 
and  his  labors  disproportionate.  His  principles  were  iound 
and  unalterable  ;  he  had  proved  them  by  long  experience  ; 
and  there  was  a  happy  correspondence  between  his  princi- 
ples and  his  habits.  It  was  easy  for  one  who  knew  him  to 
judge  how  he  would  act  in  the  various  circumstances  or  exi- 
gencies of  life,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  turning  him  from 
the  purpose  which  he  had  deliberately  formed.  He  had  a 
way  peculiar  to  himself  even  of  doing  good,and  if  he  has  not 
performed  a  desirable  service  exactly  as  you  had  wished, 
when  it  was  presented  to  his  mind,  you  had  only  to  be  pa- 
tient for  a  while,  and  the  result  has  been  even  better  than 
your  hopes. 

Till  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  enjoyed  almost  unin- 
terrupted health.  But  within  that  time  he  la;bored  under  va- 
rious infirmities,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
and  waited  in  the  attitude  of  expectation  and  hope  for  the 
event  of  death.  His  end,  like  the  tenor  of  his  life,  was 
peaceful.  He  was,  indeed,  frequently  depressed  by  the 
conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness.  He  confessed  and  deplor- 
ed with  tears  of  contrition  his  native  unholiness  and  his  man- 
ifold transgressions.  But  confidence  in  the  atoning  sacrifice 
and  righteousness  of  Christ  prevailed.  Like  his  valued 
son-in-law,*  whose  early  death  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning  will  long  deplore,  "  he  fled  with  his  whole  soul  to 
the  blood  of  a  crucified  Savior."  To  one,  on  the  day  of 
his  decease,  remarking  on  his  infirmities  and  the  pains  of 
death,  he  attempted  to  reply,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
these  light  ajlictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment — but  he  could 
give  HO  farther  utterance.  We  trust  that  he  now  enjoys 
what  he  was  then  unable  to  express,  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.     In  this   confidence,  together  with 

'•The  late  Presideot  Appletoa,  of  Bowdoia  College.    See  his  biog-. 
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the  reflection  of  his  protracted  and  useful  life,  his  relatives 
and  friends  find  strong  consolation,  and  a  new  motive  is  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  to  us  all,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  just, 
which,  as  the  rising  light,  shineth  m»re  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  X 

Suffering  this  Divine  rebuke,  let  us  still  take  occasion  to 
remark,  that  however  calamitous  the  decease  of  good  and 
useful  men  may  seem  to  their  friends  and  to  society,  it  is  of- 
ten overruled,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  interests,  which,  for  the  present,  it  seems  only  lo 
depress.  There  are,  in  every  mind,  energies,  which  wait 
only  for  a  suitable  occasion,  or  excitement  lo  be  called  forth 
in  useful  action.  There  is,  in  all  good  men,  a  principle  of 
holiness  and  benevolence,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of 
responsibility  both  to  God  and  man,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  developed,  as  circumstances  conspire  to  promote 
its  influence.  These  energies,  this  principle  in  many  remain 
comparatively  inactive,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  society.  But 
when  this  state  is  altered,  when  the  face  of  society  and  the 
church  of  God  changes,  when  those  on  whom  we  had  leaned 
are  taken  away,and  the  labor  which  they  sustained  devolves 
on  us,  the  hidden  vigor  of  the  soul  is  awakcned,and  each  one 
is  impelled  to  new  exertion,  that  he  may  repair  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  injury  which  has  been  received.  And  although  it 
may  be,  no  jingle  arm  can  "accomplish  what  had  been  done 
by  those  who  are  now  at  rest,  the  combined  s^T-ength 
of  many,  whom  the  exigency  brings  forward  to  the  public 
service,  may  avail  even  to  give  a  new  and  more  favorable 
impulse  to  the  community.  How  often  it  has  thus  happen- 
ed, that  the  consideration  of  our  increased  responsibilities 
excited  by  afllictive  events  of  Providence,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  those,  whose  exemplary  usefulness  we  did  not  ful- 
ly appreciate  till  we  no  longer  enjoyed  it,  has  urged  us  to  a 
redoubled  diligence  in  the  duties  of  our  several  professions, 
and  God  has  then  vindicated  the  rule  of  his  Providence  lo 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  light  out  of  darkness.  It  is  true 
specially  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Zion,  that  what  things 
have  seemed  most  threatening  to  her  interests,  have  present- 
ly resulted  in  her  enlargement  and  prosperity.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  human  succor,  Jehovah  has  interposed  his  almigh- 
ty arm.  He  has  accepted  the  sorrows  and  humiliation  of 
his  people,  and  their  prayers  have  had  power  to  procure  his 
sovereign  help,  when  the  godly  man  has  ceased  and  the  faithful 
have  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men.  In  this  confi- 
dence, we  may  still  rejoice  in  this,  and  in   every  season  of 
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affliction  and  tribulation.  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  rei^n- 
eth :  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  righteousness 
and  judgment  art  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  The  Lord  is 
the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  Savior  thereof  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doelh  won- 
drous things  ,•  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever  and  ev- 
er^ and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filed  with  his  glory. 


William  Went  worth. 
The  name  of  Wentworth  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  names  in  New-Hampshire.  Even  in  England, 
it  has  claims  to  a  remote  antiquity ,being  found  in  the  Dooms- 
day Book,  compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
first  of  the  Norman  Kings.  It  is  there  written  Wenteworde, 
The  first  person  in  New-England  of  the  name  was  William 
Wentworth,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Exeter, 
where  he  remained  till  after  the  dissolution  of  their  form  of 
government.  He  then  removed  to  Dover,  and  became  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  church  there.  In  1689,  he  was  remark- 
ably instrumental  in  saving  Heard's  garrison,  when  the  In- 
dians attr^cked  that  place  and  destroyed  so  many  lives.  See 
Belknap,vol.  i,  p.  200.  After  this,he  was  a  preacher  at  Exe- 
ter and  other  places,  several  years.  He  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age  in  Dover  in  1697,  and  is  pronounced  by  our  histori- 
an to  have  been  "  a  very  useful  and  good  man."  His  son 
Samuel  Wentworth  was  the  father  of  Lieut.  Gov.  John 
Wentworth,  who  was  born  at  Portsmouth  January  .16, 1671  ; 
died  Dec.  12,  1730,  aged  59. 

William  Vaughan. 
This  gentleman  was  of  Welch  extraction  and  bred  in 
London  under  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  whose  interest  he  made  use  of  for  the  good  of  the 
province.  He  came  to  this  country  prior  to  1668,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  mercantile  profession,  in  which  he  accumulated  a 
large  property.  He  married  Margaret  Cutts,  probably  a 
sister  of  the  President's,  on  the  3d  December,  1668.  He 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  George,  his  second  son, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  of  his  native  province  in  1715.  In  1680, 
Major  Vaughan  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  under  the 
administration  of  President  Cutts,  and  continued  in  that  of- 
fice till  1683,  when  he  was  thrust  out  by  Gov.  Cranfield  for 
his  non-compliance  with  some  arbitrary  measures.  When 
suits  were  instituted  by  Mason,  in  1683,  against  all  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  in  the  province,  and  juries  were  found  t» 
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decide  them  in  his  favor,  Major  Vaughan  was  the  only  one 
who  appealed  to  the  King.  Major  Vaughan  experienced 
much  ill  usage  from  the  governors  of  the  province,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  died  in  the 
year  1719.  X 

Samuel  Penhallow. 
The  respectable  name  of  Penhallow  appears  among  the 
early  names  of  Portsmouth.  The  one  affixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, is  known  as  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  Wars  with 
the  eastern  Indians,  from  1703  to  1726.  The  work,  though 
in  some  particulars  erroneous,  is  valuable,  and  is  frequently 
cited  by  Dr.  Belknap  in  his  history  of  New-Hampshire.  It 
appears  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
province  in  1702,  in  which  office  he  probably  remained  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  was  also  treasurer  and  recorder  of  the 
province.  He  was  recorder  at  the  time  (Nov.  4,  1 703,) 
when  Lieut.  Gov.  Usher  "  produced  to  the  council  an  order 
from  Whitehall  that  certain  records  should  be  deposited  with 
the  secretary,  and  he  refused  to  deliver  them  without  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  authorizing  him  so  to  do."  See  Bel- 
knap, vol.  1,  p.  315.  Mr.  Penhallow  married  Mary  Cutts, 
a  daughter  of  President  Cutts.  He  died  at  Portsmouth, 
November  27,  1726. 
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FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

Ever  since  the  remotest  period,  to  which  history  extends, 
the  earth  has  been  at  distant  periods  and  in  various  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  We  could  not 
therefore  expect,  that  they  should  escape  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  to  whom  every  object  in  nature,  from  the 
planetary  worlds,  which  roll  around  us,  to  the  minutest  in- 
sect, has  furnished  subjects  for  investigation.  Accordingly 
over  since  the  invention  of  letters  we  meet  with  specula- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  vague  and  indefinite  amongst  the 
ancients,  as  were  all  their  notions  upon  natural  philosophy, 
and  scarcely  more  probable  and  consistent  amongst  the 
moderns.  Epicurus  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity, who  formed  a  theory  upon  this  subject.  He  attrib- 
uted the  motion  of  the  earth  to  the  force  of  vapors  which 
were  liberated  below  its  surface.     What  his  precise   mean- 
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ing  was,  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain. 
That  he  approximated  to  the  modern  theory  of  steam,  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ancients 
leaving  nothing  to  indicate,  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  elastic  force  of  that  fluid.     He  probably  partook  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  age  and  country  upon  this  subject  with  too 
little  ingenuousness  to  confess  it.     The  speculations  of  An- 
axagoras  were  still  more   fanciful.     He  supposed  various 
extensive  caverns  to  exist  within  the  earth,  in  which  floated 
clouds  similar  to  those,  which  pervade  our  own  atmosphere. 
Electrical  discharges    from     these    clouds   produced    the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes.     It  was  not  until  later  times, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  learned  assumed  a  tangible  shape. 
Two  opinions  have  been  matured  by    modern    ingenuity. 
The  first  is,  that  the  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  occasions 
the  vibrations  and  other  terrific  appearances  of  earthquakes. 
But  firstly,  this  will  not  account  for  the  alternate  sinking  and 
rising  of  extensive  portions  of  the  earth.     Nor  secondly,  can 
we  explain  the  accumulation  of  so  great  quantities  of  this  sub- 
tile and  elastic  fluid,  which  the  best  non-conductors  in  nature 
can  confine  but  a  short  period,  as  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
asfar  at  least  as  human  observation  extends,  abounds  with 
water  and  other  conducting  substances,     A  small  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is  frequently  followed  by  one  of  greater  power. 
Why  does  the  same  body,  which  admitted  the  passage  of  the 
first,oppose  the  progress  of  the  second,which  possesses  great- 
er strength  and  should  be  able  to  permeate  a  greater  extent 
of  a  non-conducting  substance  ?  Fireballs,the  Aurora-Borea- 
lis  and  other  appearances,  supposed  to  be  electrical,  give  the 
only  plausibility,  which  it  possesses  to  this  theory.     But   as 
every  change  of  temperature  and  every  production   of  va- 
por  excites  electricity,  it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
effect  than  the  cause    of  earthquakes.     When  the  genius  of 
Franklin  had  first  drawn  from  the  clouds  this  liquid   fire,  re- 
sort was  had  to  its  mysterious  influence  to  explain  every  dif- 
ficult operation  in  nature,  and  to  cure  every  disease,  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable. 

The  second  hypothesis,  and  that  which  in  modern  times 
has  found  most  advocates,attributes  earthquakes  to  the  elas- 
tic force  of  steam.  There  are  some  difficulties  yet  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  champions  of  those  opinions.  Toe  area 
over  which  the  effects  of  these  convulsions  of  nature,  have 
often  extended  has  been  from  100  to  600  miles,  but  the  focus 
of  their  injurious  effects  has  usually  been  confined  to  50. 
The  great  earthquake,which  was  felt  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  year 
17,  extended  its  destructive  ravages  over    an    area,  whose 
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diameter  was  300  miles.  Its  effects  were  seen  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  twelve  flourishing  cities,  one  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Ephesus.  In  some  cases,the  mere  jar  and  vibration 
of  the  earth  may  produce  some  of  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
But  when  it  overwhelmns  cities  and  leaves  only  lakes  of  pu- 
trid water  in  their  place,  when  vast  gulfs,  open  belching 
forth  flames  and  water,  and  swallowing  up  whatever  is  on 
its  surface,  we  must  suppose  some  force  immediately  below, 
which  is  sufficient  to  move  the  solid  contents  of  the  superin- 
cumbent earth.  In  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  Lisbon 
and  Puzzuoli  an  area  was  affected,  whose  diameter  was 
equal  to  50  miles.  Here,  supposing  the  force  to  have  acted 
perpendicularly  and  also  at  an  angle  of  45"  from  a  per- 
pendicular, the  body  of  earth  moved  would  be  immense. 
\Ve  cannot  suppose  with  Mallet,  that  it  would  act  at  a  great- 
er angle,  for  the  mechanical  disadvantage  would  be  too 
great  in  affecting  so  solid  and  ponderous  a  bubstance  as  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  Supposing  it  to  act  at  an  angle  of  45* 
it  must  move  50  X  50  X  .  7854  X  50=  98170^  solid  square 
square  miles  of  earth  : — a  body,  upon  which  few  forces 
would  produce  the  least  impression.  It  is  likewise  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  evaporation  of  water  is  governed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  ma}' be  heated  to  500* 
Fahrenheit  without  boiling.  The  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  increased  50  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  two  causes,  viz.  by  the  increased  force  of  gravity,and  by 
the  greater  height  of  the  atmosphere.  ' 

By  these  two  causes  the  weight  of  the  air  at  the  proposed 
depth  must  be  more  than  trebled,  as  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  found  by  astronomical  calculations  to  be  43  miles  ; 
and  gravitation  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (if  we  suppose  the  earth  above 
not  to  exert  any  action,  as  it  would  not  sensibly  vary  the  re- 
sult.) According  to  this  calculation,  water  at  that  depth 
would  boil  only  at  636°  Fahrenheit.  Steam,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212*  exerts  a  force  oflbs.l4  10.6  oz.  on  the 
scjuare  inch,  and  supposing,  as  nearly  agrees  with  the  fact, 
that  it  will  raise  two  additional  pounds  for  every  additional 
five  degrees  of  heat,  at  636"  it  will  raise  180lbs.  This, 
though  an  immense  force,  yet  as  it  would  act  but  momentari- 
ly, is  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable materials  must  also,  according  to  this  theory,  be  im- 
mense. It  requires  6lbs.  of  New-Castle  coal  to  raise  seven 
pounds  of  water  from  62"  to  212®  when  it  acts  most 
advantageously,  viz.  from  below.     But  in  the  case  of  earth- 
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quakes,  the  heat  must  act  downwards,  and  half  its  effect  will 
be  lost.  Consequently  it  will  require  12  pounds  of  coal  to 
raise  7  pounds  of  water  to  steam.  But  in  this  case,  as  was 
before  shewn,  the  water  is  to  be  raised  to  636**,  and  will 
therefore  require  36  pounds  of  coal,  i.  e,  each  pound  of  wa- 
ter will  require  6  pounds  of  coal !  This  theory  of  steam 
does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  flames,  which  some- 
times appear  through  crevices  opened  in  the  earth  on  such 
occasions.  But  the  principal  difficulty  its  advocates  must  en- 
counter, is  to  account  for  raising  such  quantities  of  water  in- 
to vapor,  under  such  a  pressure.  Whence  is  the  fuel  de- 
rived, which  supplies  heat  for  such  a  constant  evaporation? 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  have 
been  felt  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  for  weeks  and  even 
months. 

If  we  were  to  suppose  sulphur  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  same 
means,  that  volcanoes,  near  which  they  principally  occur, 
are  put  into  operation,  most  of  these  difticulties  will  be  obvi- 
ated. The  sulphur  would  unite  with  the  oxygen  oi  the  atmos- 
phere, which  would  be  more  abundant  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior density  of  the  air.  At  the  same  time  great  quantities 
of  nitrogen  would  be  liberated,  which  would  endeavor  to  as- 
cend on  account  of  its  inferior  specific  gravity.  The  atmos- 
phere, when  so  condensed,  would  be  able  to  support  great 
quantities  of  aqueous  vapour,  which,  when  decomposed, 
would  unite  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphur,  and  the  hydrogen 
would  be  liberated.  This  would  aid  by  its  combustion  as 
well  as  its  expansive  force.  Thus  would  be  produced  sul- 
phureous acid  and  hydrogen,  the  expansive  force  of  the  first 
of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  steam.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  these,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  would  pre- 
sent no  obstacle.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  well  known 
among  geologists,  that  native  sulphur  is  found  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanic  and  secondary  countries,  where  like- 
wise earthquakes  principally  occur.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  shocks,  flames  have  been 
seen  issuing  from  the  earth,  resembling,  in  the  whiteness  of 
their  color  and  in  other  respects,  the  appearance  of  burning 
hydrogen.  This  is  analogous  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
which  seems  to  have  given  place  too  easily  to  the  vanity  and 
presumption  of  modern  ingenuity.  It  should  put  to  the 
blush  even  the  hardened  face  of  presumptuous  innovators,  to 
observe  how  the  hand  of  time  will  test  the  sandy  foundations 
of  superficial  hypotheses — to  see  that  genius,  which  scarcely 
dared  to  shew  its  indignant  head  before  the  scorn  and  con- 
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tempt  of  its  contemporaries,  receiving  from  the  applause  of 
posterity  the  meed  of  its  noble  exertions,  and  to  observe 
what  were  once  regarded  as  antiquated  errors,  resuming  the 
proud  station  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  On 
this  subject,  as  in  most  others,  have  ignorance  and  fanciful 
speculation  erected  their  visionary  fabrics;  for  tne  most  in- 
attentive of  mankind  could  not  but  sometimes  reflect  on  phe- 
nomena so  destructive  and  terrific  in  their  consequences,  and 
the  most  timid  could  not  fear,  that  their  errors  would  be  de- 
tected on  a  subject  so  inscrutably  mysterious.  But  these  re- 
dundant seeds  of  conjecture  and  theory,  have  produced  only 
an  abundant  harvest  of  glaring  misapprehensions.  The  only 
practical'  use,  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  these  crude  spec- 
ulations, was  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity, to  obviate  the  eflects  of  earthquakes  by  digging  deep 
wells  to  allow  the  confined  vapors  to  escape.  In  modern 
times,  likewise,  an  instrument  has  been  contrived  to  ascertain 
the  violence  and  direction  of  the  shocks.  This  consisted 
simply  of  a  graduated  phial,  whose  inside  was  coated  with  a 
light  powder.  When  partly  filled  with  a  liquid  and  fixed  in 
the  earth,  every  vibration  of  the  earth,  by  giving  a  motion  to 
the  liquid,  would  rub  of  part  of  the  powder,  and  communi- 
cate the  required  information.  A  goldsmith  of  Naples,  im- 
proving upon  this  idea,  suspended  a  pendulum  so  as  to  move 
easily  in  every  direction.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a 
pencil  was  pressed  gently  by  a  spring  against  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per laying  horizontally.  He  thus  ascertained,  not  only  the 
comparative  violence,  but  the  direction  of  the  vibratory  mo- 
tions. O. 


Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  our  English  gar- 
dens have  produced  2345  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  from 
America,  and  upwards  of  1 700  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  which  have  been 
brought  from  China,  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  various 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe:  until  the  list  of  plants 
now  cultivated  in  this  country  exceeds  1 20,000  varieties. 

London  Paper, 

Dodart,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  computed  that  an  elm,  every  year,  at  a 
medium,  produces  330,000  seeds ;  and  therefore  supposing 
it  to  live  110  years,  33  millions  of  seeds  during  its  whole  age. 
Fern  is  far  more  fertile  in  seeds.  Hartstongue  produces  in 
a  year  a  million  of  seeds.  These  seeds  must  have  a  use  be- 
yond continuing  their  species. 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-HAMPSHIRE* 

Wide  o'er  the  wilderness  of  waves, 

Untraeked  by  human  peril, 
Our  falhers  roamed  for  peaceful  graves, 

To  deserts  dark  and  sterile. 
Their  dauntless  hearts  no  meteor  led, 

In  terror,  o'er  the  ocean  ; 
From  fortune  and  from  fame  they  fled. 

To  Heaven  and  its  devotion. 
Fate  cannot  bind  the  high-born  mind 

To  bigot  usurpation  : 
They,  wlio  had  left  a  world  behind, 

iiow  gave  that  world  a  nation. 

Paine. 

Though  the  adventurers  who  formed  the  humble  colony- 
first  planted  at  Pascataqua  were  of  different  habits  from  the 
pilgrims  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  may  not  have  imita- 
ted their  examples,  nor  have  been  drawn  into  the  close  ties 
which  mutual  danger  serves  to  create  and  strengthen, — 
there  is  still  something  interesting,  to  us  at  least,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  landing.  The  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent had  already  freighted  the  four  winds  with  exalted  ideas 
of  its  extent  and  value,  when  the  intrepid  Smith,  born  with 
"  a  roving  and  romantic  genius,  and  delighting  in  extrava- 
gant and  daring  actions,"!  directed  his  attention  to  North- 
America.  He  had  explored  the  coast  of  Virginia,  been  a 
captive  among  the  natives,  and  a  father  of  the  infant  colony, 
— by  his  courage  intimidating,  or  by  his  address  controlling 
the  fancies  of  the  Indians  ;  and  now  extended  his  enterpri 
ses  still  farther  north  into  unknown  seas,  ranging  from  east 
to  west,  and  touching  at  the  various  islands  stretching  along 
the  coast,  as  if  to  defend  the  newly  discovered  continent 
from  the  violence  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Smith  landed 
upon  the  islands  formerly  called  by  his  name,  but  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals.j  To  the  country  east  of 
Virginia  he  gave  the  name  of  Ntw-England,      New-Hamp- 

*  See  article  on  this  subject,  p.  51. 

f  Belknap. 

\  Smith  discovered  these  islands  in  1614.  It  is  not  known  for  what 
reason  their  name  was  altered.  In  the  deed  of  the  Indian  sagamores  to 
John  Wheelwright  in  1629,  "  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  so  called  by  the  En- 
glish," are  included. 
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shire  was  called  Laconia.  There  are  found  m  most  countries, 
men  hardy  enough  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the  ocean  and  in- 
clement seasons,  for  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  of  personal  lib- 
erty. A  howling  wilderness,  though  its  front  may  inspire  awe, 
cannot,  subdue  the  hopes  of  the  adventurer.  He  fancies  mines 
of  wealth  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  country — golden 
dreams  cheer  his  midnight  slumbers,  and  inspirit  his  hours 
of  wakefulness.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppressed  may 
court  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  can  they  but  afford  a  refuge 
from  the  soul-sickening  scourges  of  religious  tyranny. 
While  most  of  the  settlers  of  New-England  had  one  of  these 
objects  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  former 
had  a  powerful  influence  with  the  early  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hampshire.  A  few  humble  fishermen  from  London  were 
our  common  fathers.  Cheered  alike  with  the  prospect  of 
accumulating  wealth,  and  tasting  its  enjoyments,  they  pitch- 
ed their  teats  iit  Little  Harbor  on  the  Pascataqua,  in  1623. 
The  season  of  their  landing  is  well  known,  and  the  place, 
with  many   circumstances  attending  it.     It  is  now  nearly 

TWO  CENTURIES  SINCE  THE  EVENT  TOOK  PLACE. 

The  celebration  of  this  period,  we  are  happy  to  announce, 
■will  take  place  at  Portsmouth,  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May  next.  Suitable  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a 
public  procession,  and  religious  exercises.  An  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.  Esq.  of  Ports- 
mouth, a  gentleman  whose  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  state,  are  well  known.  A  Poem  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabodv,  Esq.  of  Exeter. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the  first  an- 
tiquaries of  New-England,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Haven,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  respecting  the  date  of  the  landing 
at  Little  Harbor. 

"  As  to  the  date  of  the  first  landing  at  Little  Harbor  for 
permanent  settlement,  an  approximation  to  the  truth  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  now.  No  glories  blaze  roimd  the  bark 
of  the  earliest  dwellers  at  Pascatatjuack  :  the  May-flower  is 
fragrant  for  Plimouth  :  the  Arbella  characterizes  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Massachusetts :  but  the  humble  colony  of  Little 
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Harbor  came  over  in  an  unknown  bottom,  and  their  descen- 
dants must  look  to  the  conduct^  and  not  the  carriage  of  their 
fathers. 

"  The  most  laborious  of  all  antiquaries  in  New-England  in 
1 736  could  give  no  precise  date  ;  and  no  discovery  of  docu- 
ments since  has  made  definite  the  generality  of  1  Prince 
Ann.  1 33, 134.  You  observe  he  quotes  H.  and  you  will  find 
his  authority  in  Hubbard  105  and  214.  Unhappily,  our  re- 
cent inquiries  detract  much  from  the  weight  of  Hubbard,un- 
less  when  he  quotes  Winthrop  or  Morton  ;  and  he  is  never 
to  be  received  as  original  authority,  except  in  the  meagre 
and  trifling  occurrences  related  subsequent  to  1649.  You 
see  in  the  first  passage  (page  105)  he  says  Tomson  "  removed 
down  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay  within  a  year  after"  1623. 
Now,  his  cotemporary  Gov.  Bradford,  1  Prince  161,  mentions 
his  living  at  Pascataquack  1626;  and  I  suppose  he  came 
down,  and  took  that  beautiful  island  in  our  harbor,  ever 
since  called  by  his  name.  But  another  authority  of  Prince, 
in  loco,  is  W.  See  Winslow  in  viii.  Hist.  Coll.  276.  Now 
Winslow  is  the  very  man  who  ought  to  tell  us  the  place,  hour, 
and  ship,  to  which,  in  which,  and  by  which,  your  Planters 
came.  Unfortunately  here  he  is  not  so  particular,  as  he  com- 
monlj'^  is  about  Plimouth,  and  we  must  resort  to  conjecture. 
He  says  "  that  spring  begun  a  plantation  25  leagues  N.  E. 
from  us"  at  Pascataquack.  Now  I  believe  ^spring'  must 
have  a  liberal  construction.  No  English  ship  is  mentioned 
as  coming  upon  our  coast  (fishing  vessels  always  out  of  the 
question)  before  that  remarkable  case  in  1  Prince  137  from 
Gov.  Bradford.*  The  admiral  West  (as  he  is  called)  arri- 
ving at  Plimouth  about  the  end  of  June,  had  probably  land- 
ed your  Tomson  and  the  two  Hiltons,  late  in  May,  or  early 
in  June.  In  July,t  Standish  came  up  from  Pascataquack, 
whither  he  went  to  buy  provisions  (probably  brought  by  the 

[■^NorE,  from  Prince.  "  June  e.  Arrives  a  Ship  with  Capt.  Francis 
West  who  has  a  Commission  to  be  Admiral  of  JVew-England  to  restrain 
such  ships  as  come  to  Fish  and  Trade  without  License  from  the  Mew- 
England  Council,  for  which  they  should  Pay  a  round  sum  or  Money  : 
tell  us  they  spake  with  a  Ship  at  sea  and  were  aboard  her,  having  sun- 
dry passengers,  bound  for  this  Plantation,  but  lost  her  Mast  in  a  Storm 
which  quickly  follow'd, — wonder  she  is  not  arriv'd  and  fear  some  Mis- 
carriage which  fills  as  with  Trouble.  But  Mr.  West,  finding  the  Fisher- 
men stubborn  Fellows  and  too  strong  for  Him,  sails  for  Virginia ;  and 
their  Owners  Complaining  to  the  Parliament,  procure  an  order  that 
Fishing  should  be  Free."    Prince's  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  137.] 

[fThis  is  according  to  Prince,  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  -138,  but  Winslow  places 
this  fact  under  the  date  of  September.'^ 
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ship  whichever  she  was  that  brought  the  cunahula  of  Little 
Harbor)  and  Tomson  came  with  him  to  Plimouth.  You 
must  work  hard  to  get  near  the  date,  but  in  Prince  it  may  be 
approached.  So,  in  my  judgment,  you  should  look  to  the 
nameless  bark  of  West  for  your  passage  over  the  billows, 
and  take  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  year  for  your  landing.^'' 


It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  Hiltons,  who  made  a  stand 
at  Dover  neck,  above  Portsmouth,  arrived  early  in  1623. 
Edward  is  supposed  to  have  come  directly  from  England. 
William  was  an  early  settler  at  Plymouth.  A  writer  in  the 
Old  Colony  Memorial  says  that  William  Hilton  had  an  allot- 
ment of  one  acre  with  those  who  arrived  in  the  Fortune  in 
November,  1621.  It  appears,  however,  that  Marie  Hilton 
had  a  share  with  those  who  arrived  in  the  May-Flower  5  and 
from  the  following  letter,  which  is  found  ia- Hazard's  Histori- 
cal Collections,  it  would  seem  that  William  must  have  been 
at  Plymouth  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Fortune. 

A  Letter  from  New-Plimoth.* 
[Smitte's  New-England  Trials,  Sind.  1622.] 
Louing  Cousin,  at  our  arriuall  at  New-Plimoth  in  New- 
England,  we  found  all  our  Friends  and  Planters  in  good 
Health,  though  they  were  loft  sicke,  and  weake,  with  very 
small  meanes — the  Indians  reund  about  us  peaceable  and 
friendly — the  Country  very  pleasant  and  temperate,  yecld- 
ing  naturally  of  itself  great  store  of  Fruites ;  as  Vines  of 
diners  sorts  in  great  abundance :  there  is  likewise  Walnuts, 
Chesnuts,  Small  Nuts,  and  plums,  with  much  Variety  of 
Flowers,  Rootes,  and  Herbes,  no  lesse  pleasant  than  whole- 
some and  profitable  :  no  place  hath  more  Gooseberries  and 
Strawberries,  nor  better ; — Timber  of  all  Sorts  you  haue  in 
England,  doth  cover  the  Land,  that  affoords  beasts  of 
divers  sorts;  and  great  Flocks  of  Turkies,  Quailes,  Pigeons, 
and  Partridges:  many  great  Lakes  abounding  with  Fish, 
Fowle,  Beavers,  and  Otters.  The  Sea  affoords  vs  as  great 
Plenty  of  all  excellent  Sorts  of  Sea-fish,  as  the  Riuers  and 
lies  doth  varictie  of  Wilde  Fowle  of  most  vsefull  sorts. 
Mines  we  find  to  our  thinking,  but  neither  the  goodness  nor 
Qualitie  we  know.     Better  Grain  cannot  be  than  the  Indian- 

*  There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  but  tbe  vessel  by  which  it  was  sent, 
left  New-England  the  beginning  of  April,  1621. 
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Corne,  if  we  will  plant  it  vpon  as  good  ground  as  a  man 
need  desire. — Wee  are  all  Freeholders  :  the  Rent-Day  doth 
not  trouble  vs ;  and  all  those  good  Blessings  we  haue,  of 
which  and  what  we  list  in  their  Seasons,  for  taking.  Our 
Companie  are  for  most  Part  very  religious  honest  People  : 
the  Word  of  God  sincerely  taught  vs  every  Sabbath ;  so 
that  I  know  not  any  thing  a  contented  mind  can  here  want. 
I  desire  your  friendly  care  to  send  my  Wife  and  Children  to 
me  where  I  wish  all  the  Friends  1  have  in  England,  and  so 
I  rest.  Your  loving  Kinsman, 

WILLIAM  HILTON. 


ILtteratfi  JSlottai^. 


American  Biography, — Proposals  have  been  issued  at 
Philadelphia  for  the  publication  of  a  Historical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Americans^  by  Robert  Walsh,  jun.  It  will  be 
comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
We  have  as  yet  no  good  works  in  American  Biography ; 
but  hope  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Walsh  will  reme- 
dy the  deficiency.  The  works  of  Elliot  and  Allen  are  in- 
deed useful  ;  but  in  many  respects  incomplete.  The  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Penn.  is  the  best  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  work  is  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

"  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,''"'  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Moore,  is 
published  in  this  country.  A  high-sounding  title  may  have 
induced  many  persons  to  read  the  book  ;  but  few  will  arise 
without  the  impression,  that  there  is  something  too  earthly 
in  the"  loves'"  of  these  "  angels,"  to  be  of  celestial  origin  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  of  those  superior  human  beings, 

"  whose  beauty  wants 

But   the  adornment  of   bright   wings, 
To   look  like  heaven's  inhabitants." 

"  Werner — a  tragedy,''''  by  Lord  Byron,  has  been  re-pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia. 

A  new  edition  oi  Henry'' s  Chemistry,  with,  notes  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  is  preparing  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Nathan  Whiting  of  New-Haven,  Conn,  has  in  the 
press,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  abridged  from 
Morse's  late  Universal  Gazetteer:  containing  a  General 
Description  of  the  United  States,  and  particular  descriptions 
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of  the  several  states  nnd  territories  in  the  Union — of  the 
Counties  and  principal  Cities,  'J'owns,  Villages,  Lakes,  Riv- 
ers, Harbors,  Indian  Tribes,  Mission  Stations,  &c.  «&:c.  in 
the  United  Stales.  To  be  illustrated  by  a  Map;  on  which 
will  be  marked  the  great  roads  through  the  states, — and  ta- 
bles of  distances, — latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places, — and 
other  useful  statistical  tables.  By  Kev.  Jedidiah  Morse, 
D.  B.  and  Sons.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  a  small  duo- 
decimo volume  of  about  300  pages,  and  will  contain  an  ele- 
gant map  11  by  18  inches,  printed  on  durable  bank-post  pa- 
per. 

History  of  Kew-Netherland. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  of 
Bushwick,  (L.  I.)  has  completed  a  translation  of  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Natural  History  of  New-Netherland,  from  the 
original  Dutch  of  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Der  Donk,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam,  in  1655.  This  work,  which  compre- 
hends a  particular  account  of  the  nature,  quality,  situation 
and  productions  of  that  country,  together  with  a  view  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aborigines,  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Beaver,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting matter,  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription.  The  translator  has  als  added  an 
appendix,  consisting  of  such  parts  of  De  Laet's  and  Lam- 
baechter  s  History,  as  he  has  judged  necessary.  The  work 
is  warmly  recommended  by  the  New- York  Historical  Socie- 
ty ;  and  also  by  Gov.  Clinton,  to  whose  inspection  the  MS. 
has  been  submitted. 

Templar's  Chart. — A  work  with  this  title  has  been  re- 
cently published  by  R.  W.  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  G.  L.  New-Ha- 
ven, Conn.  It  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  merit,  promising  great 
benefit  to  the  masonic  fraternity.  Mr.  Cross,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  the  author  of  the  Masonic  Chart,  now  so  gen- 
erally used  and  approved  among  masons. 

Stephen  Dodge,  New-Haven,  proposes  to  publish  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  writings  of  the  late  President  Edwards. 

Original  History. — Proposals  have  been  issued  for  print- 
ing by  subscription  a  work,  to  be  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  set- 
tlement and  Indian  Wars  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  ;"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge.  The  work 
will  be  at  least  a  curious  one,  and  much  more  than  curious 
to  all  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  part  of  our  country. 


MAY,  1823. 


History  of  Massachusetts,  from   1764    to   1775.     By  Aldtn 

Bradford,   Secretary  of  the  Commonzoealth.     8v'o.  Boston, 

1822. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest as  the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  As  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and 
England  gained  strength  and  importance,  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  stood  forward,  and  was  the  principal  object 
of  ministerial  hatred  and  persecution.  The  other  colonies 
indeed  were  strenuous  in  support  of  their  rights,  but  their 
commerce  being  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  commercial  regulations  and  restrictions  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  were  not  very  severely  felt  by  them.  The 
pressure  of  the  times  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  statesmen  and  orators,  men  of  profound  learning, 
public  spirit,  patriotism  and  courage,  rose  up  in  defence  of 
their  chartered   rights. 

The  conduct  of  Great-Britain  towards  this  Province  was 
marked  with  suspicion,  jealousy  and  injustice,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  era  of  the  revolution.  The  course  of  poli- 
cy pursued  by  the  mother  country  was  in  its  very  nature 
narrow  and  short  sighted.  But  fortunately,  the  first  settlers, 
who  came  to  these  shores,  when  the  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty and  theright  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  were  in  full 
discussion  at  home,  brought  with  them  correct  notions  and 
feelings  of  liberty.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning,  they 
made  a  bold  stand  against  oppression  in  every  form,*  and  left 

*This  is  evident  from  the  wUole  of  their  history.  They  would  not  per- 
mit appeals  to  the  King  in  ^ny  case.  Winthrop's  Journal,  144, 157,  207. 
They  refused  to  give  up  their  patent  when  required  by  the  Lords  com- 
ratssioners.    Ibid.  158,  161.    In  1639,  one  of  their  enemies  wrote  to 

17 
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a  legacy  to  their  posterity,  of  which  we  at  this  day  enjoy  the 
full  benefit.  As  early  as  the  year  1G34,  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  by  Charles  l.,was  discussed  before  the  pri- 
vy council,and  it  was  intended  to  declare  it  void,  and  that  the 
privy  council  should  prepare  laws  for  the  better  government 
of  the  colonies,  to  be  enforced  by  the  King's  proclamation. 
Three  years  after,  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  revoking  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,*  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  had  not  the  troubles  then  exist- 
ing in  England  and  the  contention  between  the  King  and  par- 
liament absorbed  all  matters  of  less  immediate  importance. 
During  ihe  commonwealth,  Cromwell  was  often,  though  un- 
successfully,urged  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  ; 
in  other  words,  to  violate  or  annul  the  charter. 

The  colonists  therefore  enjoyed  their  rights  and  liberties 
unmolested,  till  in  an  evil  hour  for  them  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  restored  to  the  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration,  was  resumed  the  series 
of  measures  that  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
In  the  year  1660,  Parliament  passed  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tion act-— the  corner  stone  upon  which  all  subsequent  com- 
mercial restrictions  were  built.  By  that  act,  it  was  provid- 
ed, under  very  severe  penalties,  that  no  goods  or  commodi- 
ties should  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions,  excepting  in  vessels  there  built  and 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  unless  the  master  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  were  English.! 

Next  Ibllowed  what  were  technically  called  acts  of  trade. 
One  of  them,  passed  in  1663,  prohibited  the  colonists  from 
importing  any  European  commodities  into  the  colonies,  ex- 
cepting by  the  way  of  England,  and  in  vessels  built,  purchas- 

England  that  it  was  not  discipline  that  was  now  so  much  aimed  at,  as 
sovereignty  ;  and  that  it  was  accounted  piracy  and  treason  in  our  Gen- 
eral Court  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  King.  Ibid.  176.  In  1640,  when 
Parliament  stood  at  the  height  of  their  power,  it  was  proposed  by  some 
friend  of  the  colony  to  send  over  some  persons  to  solicit  for  us  in  Par- 
liament :  but  we  declined,  lest  putting  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
Parliament,  we  must  then  be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should 
inako,  &c.  in  which  course,  though  they  should  intend  our  good,  yet  it 
might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us.     Ibid.  218. 

*See  observations  oB  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1774,  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
jr.  and  I.  Hutchinson's  History,  p.  87,  &c.     3cl  ed. 

I  Th*  navigation  act,  it  seems,  was  proposed  by  George  Downing.a  na- 
tive of  New-England,  who  stands  second  on  the  Cambridge  catalogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents,  but  crafty  and  intriguing,  and  not  very  friend- 
ly to  his  native  land.  See  Pres.  Adams'  letters  to  Judge  Tudor  and 
others,  published  in  the  volume  with  INov-Anglos  and  Massachuset- 
tensis. 
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ed  or  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  manned  as  required  by 
the  navigation  act.  We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  a 
recital  of  these  odious  statutes,  that  were  begotten  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  second,  William  the  third, 
and  the  Georges.  They  were  all  parts  of  a  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive system  ol  commerce,  injurious  both  to  the  colonies 
and  to  the  mother  country;  but  still  as  y  stem  that  Great-Brit- 
ain pursues  in  the  main  with  such  as  are  at  the  present  day 
blessed  by  being  her  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  and  crafty  designs  of  the 
epen  and  secret  enemies  of  Massachusetts,  this  colony  had 
become  quite  flourishing,  and  by  its  commerce  had  added  its 
due  portion  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country.  Charles 
II.,  becoming  more  and  more  arbitrary  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  made  a  direct  attack  upon  the  charters  of  corpor- 
ate institutions. 

In  1683,  a  writ  of  que  warranto  was  issued  against  the  city 
of  London,  and  by  a  most  iniquitous  determination  of  the 
judges,  the  charter  was  declared  forfeited.  Most  of  the  other 
corporations  in  England,  finding  their  own  charters  in 
imminent  danger,  were  induced  to  surrender  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  King.  They  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  oppose  the  King,  and  that  perhaps  some 
of  their  privileges  might  be  restored,  if  they  would  throw 
themselves  upon  his  tender  mercy. 

In  this  general  desolation  of  chartered  rights,  Massachu- 
setts could  not  expect  an  exemption  from  the  violence  of 
power.  The  fears  of  the  colony  were  fully  realized,  for  the 
very  next  year,  their  charter  was  proceeded  against,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  it  in  chancery.  This  measure, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  as  it  was,  was  yet  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  general  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  mother  country 
towards  the  colony.  The  charter  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract  between  two  parties.  King  Charles  I.  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
on  the  other,  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  King  grant- 
ed them  certain  privileges,  on  condition  that  they  would  settle 
the  country,  and  thereby  strengthen  and  increase  his  domin- 
ions; and  one  party  any  more  than  the  other  had  no  right  to 
violate  the  contract  or  recede  from  its  obligations.  The 
company  performed  their  part  faithfully,  adding  largely  to 
the  power  and  commerce  of  the  mother  country,  after  vast 
expense,  hardship  and  toil,  through  dangers,  difficulties  and 
disappointments  almost  innumerable.  The  King  and  his 
successors  were  therefore  bound,  in  justice,  to  respect  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  to  extend  the  arm  of  protection, 
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not  that  of  grasping  tyranny,  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  this  subject 
as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  It  may  be  found  discussed  in  a 
very  full  and  able  manner  in  Sumner's  defence  of  the  New- 
England  charters.  From  the  dissolution  of  the  first  or  co- 
lonial charter,  till  1691,  Massachusetts,  under  Andross,  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  scene  of  misrule  and  oppression  ;  the 
history  of  that  period  is  full  of  the  unbridled  sway  and  mer- 
ciless extortions  of  that  minion  of  power,  and  of  his  adher- 
ents. 

The  liberties  of  the  colony  had  been   violently  taken  a- 
way  and  the  prospects  of  the  inhabitants  were  full  of  appre- 
hension and  gloom— but  the  abdication  of  the  last  and  most 
odious  of  the  Stuarts  removed  their  despondency,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  brought  in  light  and  hope.     Urgent  attempts 
were  then  made  by  them  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  their  char- 
ter, both  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  grace  :  but  there  was  at 
that  time,  as  before,  a  lurking  jealousy  in  the   minds  of  the 
English  government   that  the  colony   might  one  day  effect 
an  independence  of  the  mother  country.    The  old  charter,  it 
was  thought,  had  too  much  of  the  vigorous  s^  irit  of  freedo'm 
in  its  composition,  and  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  restraining 
power  in  the  hands  of  government.     A  new  charter  was   at 
last  granted,  but,  compared  with  the  old,it  was  the  sun  shorn 
of  his  beams.     Indeed,  by  the  first,  but  very  little  power  was 
reserved  to  the  mother  country  in  express  terms,  and  the  co- 
lonists took  special  care  that  none  should  be  added  by  con- 
sh'uction.    The  weakness  of  the  colony  was  the  safeguard  of 
the  parent,  and  bound  them,  for  a  time,very  closely  together. 
Under  the  first  charter,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and 
assistants  were  chosen  by  the  company,  with  power  to  make 
any  laws,  provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to   the  laws   of 
England.     By  a  little  latitude   of  construction,  the  colonists 
found  that  the  charter  allowed  them  a  House  of  Deputies  or 
Representatives,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Gover- 
nor and  assistants.     But  by  the  new  charter,  the  Governor, 
Lt.  Governor,Secretary  and  Admiralty  officers,  were  appoin- 
ted directly  by  the  Crown.    The  Governor  Avas  commander 
in  chief  of  the  militia,  and  he  nominated  all  judges,  justices 
and  sheriffs.     All  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Gourt  were 
tobe   sent  home  to  be  approved  of,  or   disallowed  by   the 
King ;  and  no  acts  of  government  whatsoever,could  be  valid 
without  the    consent    of  the   Governor  in    writing.      Well 
might  the  colonists  exclaim,  "  this  charter  is  not  much  more 
than  the  shadow  of  the  old  one.''     But  still  there  were  seeds 
of  life  in  the  province  charter,  a  protecting  principle  to  the 
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liberties  of  the  people  :  we  mean,  the  establishment  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  chosen  directly  by  the  freehold- 
ers. The  remaining  history  of  the  Province  abundantly 
shows  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  freedom  that  was  diftused 
through  that  popular  assembly,  and  was  thereby  kept  vigor- 
ous throughout  the  Province.  The  opinions  of  electors 
and  delegates  mutually  acted  upon  one  another,  and  con- 
stant intercourse  and  sympathy  served  to  bind  all  in  a 
very  close  union. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  of  late  lo  trace  back  the 
revolution  to  some  particular  event.  It  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult we  think  to  specify  that  event.  For  ourselves  we  say, 
that  the  necessity  existed  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  com- 
bined with  the  principles,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
that  an  independence  of  the  mother  country  must  be  assum- 
ed, Particular  events,  indeed,  hastened  the  completion  of 
the  desired  object  ;  but  a  holy  Providence  never  could  have 
intended  that  a  numerous  and  growing  people,  who  possessed 
religion,  intelligence  and  wealth,  and  the  elements  of  liberty 
and  good  government  within  themselves,  should  be  forever 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  government  of 
an  island  three  thousand  miles  distant.  Look  through  our 
history,  and  observe  the  care,  anxiety  and  jealousy  with 
which  the  colonists  watched  their  rights;  with  what  skill  and 
adroitness  they  evaded  whatever  could  be  construed  into  a 
recognition  of  any  thing  impairing  their  privileges  ;  the  gen- 
eral good  order  and  firmness  that  were  exhibited  in  their 
darkest  hours  of  trial,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  tbat 
crowned  their  industry  and  enterprize.  It  was  not  for  liber- 
ty as  an  abstract  principle,  that  they  were  earnest,  but  for 
that  which  by  its  dissemination  aff'ected  them  in  their  higher 
duties.as  well  as  in  their  common  concerns.  "They  had  form- 
ed for  themselves  a  favorite  point,  the  criterion  of  their  hap- 
piness," which  consisted  in  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights 
of  man  as  acknowledged  in  their  charter. 

If  they  saw  any  principle  advocated,  that  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  seemed  injurious,  they  immediately  set  themselves 
in  array  against  it.  "  In  other  countries,"  says  Burke,  "  the 
people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an 
ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance — 
here,  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of 
grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur 
misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and  snufFthe  approach  of  ty- 
ranny in  every  tainted  breeze." 

For  the  origin  of  the  revolution,  then,  we  do  not  look  to 
any  particular  event ;  though  in  other  circumstances  and  sit- 
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uations  it  might  have  been  delayed  for  years.  The  acts  of 
trade,  the  discussion  of  the  legality  of  writs  of  assistance, 
the  revenue  laws,  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  colonists 
in  time  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  un- 
der vexations  circumstances,  with  a  host  of  custom-house  of- 
ficers and  commissioners — all  contributed  to  root  out  the  af- 
fection of  the  colonists  for  the  mother  country. 

We  now  come  down  in  the  history  of  the  province  to  the 
year  1760.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  British  government 
determined  to  carry  into  full  force  the  acts  of  trade  :  Accor- 
dingly an  order  in  council  was  directed  to  the  custom-house 
officers  in  Massachusetts  to  apply  for  writs  of  assistance  to 
the  superior  court,  empowering  the  officers  and  all  others,  to 
break  and  enter  into  all  houses,  &c.  to  search  for  and  seize 
all  goods,  &c.  on  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  acts  of 
trade  had  not  been  paid.  The  court,  who  at  that  time  dis- 
covered great  willingness  to  give  a  wide  construction  to  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  in  the  provincc,would  have  rejoiced  to 
have  found  any  authority  to  grant  such  writs ;  but  their  legal- 
ity having  been  boldly  denied  by  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers in  the  province,  and  being  considered  as  a  direct  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the  pro\  nee — arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable,and  a  powerful  instrument  in  supporting  a  wick- 
ed scheme  of  taxation — an  argument  was  had  on  the  ques- 
tion. (Feb.  1761.)  The  court  declared  they  could  see  no 
foundation  for  such  writ,  but  declined  deciding,  till  they 
could  ascertain  from  England  what  had  been  the  practice 
there.  At  the  next  term  of  the  court,  however,  six  months 
afterwards.no  judgment  was  pronounced,and  nothing  further 
was  said  about  the  writs  in  court.  Gridley  argued  the  ques- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  Thatcher  and  James  Otis 
against  the  writs.  The  argument  of  Otis  was  lull  of  power, 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  produced  a  wonderful  effect. 
That  this  was  the  case,  may  be  learnt  from  history  and  tra- 
dition ;  but  we  are  equally  confirmed  in  the  belief,  whenjwe 
read  the  outlines  of  the  argument  as  preserved,  and  observe 
the  wide  course  marked  out,  and  recollect  the  character  of 
Otis  as  a  man  of  deep  learning  and  captivating  eloquence. 

The  powers  of  man  have  seldom  been  exerted  with  more 
energy,  or  followed  by  more  beneficial  results.  The  doc- 
trine there  advanced  in  the  boldest  manner,  that  "  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,"*  in  a  great  measure  be- 

*  This  doctrine  was,  indeed,  of  much  more  ancleot  date  ;  but  the 
year  1761,  was  ibe  first  time  it  assumed  such  immense  importance.  Sir 
Edward  Andross  during  his  admioistratioo  «f  the  goTerBOcn^,  ordersd 
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came  the  ground  work  of  the  subsequent  profound  discussion 
of  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  colonies. — 
In  the  words  of  President  Adams,  Otis' argument  on  that 
©ccasion  breathed  into  the  nation  the  breath  of  life.* 

The  ministry,  being  still  determined  that  the  acts  of  trade 
should  be  put  in  force  in  their  strict  operation,  gave  occasion 
to  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  province,  that  continued 
in  full  vigor  till  the  year  1764;  at  which  time  the  history 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  commences.  During 
that  year,  the  scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue,  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  secret  ag- 
itation, was  brought  before  parliament,  and  an  act  was  pas- 
sed laying  a  duty  on  sugars,  &c.  that  was  followed  the  very 
next  year  by  the  stamp  act.  The  project  for  raising  a  rev- 
enue in  America  was  received  with  the  greatest  alarm.  It  is. 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  on  this  subject 
in  the  colonies.  The  acts  of  navigation  and  the  early  acts 
of  trade  our  ancestors  chose  not  to  consider  binding  here,  till, 
complaints  having  been  made  of  the  fact  in  England,  it  was 
intimated  that  those  acts  must  be  observed.  They  therefore 
passed  a  law  declaring  them  to  be  in  force  in  the  province, 
and  directing  that  they  should  be  obeyed  ;  so  that  these  acts 
were  not  considered  binding  here,  till  the  General  Court  had 
so  ordered.  These,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  trade,having 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  colonists, 
having  been  habituated  to  them  from  their  early  hours  of  in- 
fancy and  weakness,  were  neither  fully  aware   of  the  great 

certaia  citizens  of  Ipswich  to  be  broug^ht  to  answer  at  court,  for  not 
choosing  Commissioners  to  tax  the  town.  They  pleaded  the  privileg-es 
of  Englishmen,  that  they  should  not  be  taxed  without  iheir  consent. — 
Magnalia,  b.  ii.  p.  43,  44.  Sir  William  Jcoes,  attorney  general,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  govern  the  plantations  without  assemblies,  told  James 
II.  that  he  could  no  more  grant  a  commission  to  lery  meney  en  his  sub- 
jects without  their  consent  by  an  assembly,  than  they  could  discbarge 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English  crown. — lb.  et  peq. 
On  receiving  the  new  charter  in  1692,  the  General  Court  published  cer- 
tain resolutions,  in  which  they  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
levy  taxes,  aids,  &c. 

*  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  Otis' argument  may  be  found  in  the 
animated  letters  of  Pres.  Adams  to  the  late  Judge  Tudor,  tefore  men- 
tioned, and  in  Tudor's  life  of  Otis.  While  we  are  upon  fh"s  subject,  we 
would  pay  our  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Tudor's  classic&l  work ;  and 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  oiir 
readers.  Besides  a  sketch  of  Oiis,  it  contains  interesting  notices  of  oth- 
er distinguished  men,his  contemporaries  in  the  province,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  memoir  or  biography,  introduces  us  much  more  familiarly  into  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  times  than  could  be  done  in  the  more  formal 
dress  of  history. 
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restraint  they  occasioned,  nor,  if  they  had  been,  were  they 
in  a  situation  to  offer  open   resistance. 

But  in  the  year  1764,  Massachusetts  numbered  more  than 
250,000  inhabitants;  and  the  other  twelve  colonies  were  ra- 
pidly increasing.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they 
would  tamely  submit  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  that 
was  not  granted  by  themselves.     The  statesmen  of  that  peri- 
od were  not  however  then  prepared  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
mother  country  in  every  case  to  tax  the  colonies,  nor  were 
the  great  body  of  the  people  then  sufficiently  enlightened  up- 
on the  nature  of  government,and  the  restrictions  that  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  power  of  the  parent.     To  avoid  this   bold 
proposition,  a  distinction  was  taken  between  external  and  in- 
ternal taxation,  and  supported  with   vast  ingenuity.     It  was 
contended  that  parliament,  being  the  supreme  legislative   au- 
thority, had  a  right    to   impose  external    taxes,   or   in  other 
words,  taxes  to  regulate  trade  ;  but  had  no  right  to  impose  in- 
ternal taxes,  without  representation.     After  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  Charles  Townsend,   chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
indulging  in  the  golden  dream  of  raising  a  revenue  in  A  merica, 
eagerly  seized  hold  of  the  distinction  ma  'c  by  our  statesmen 
between  external  and  internal  taxes.     The  stamp  act  w\^s  in 
reality  an  instance  of  internal  taxation.  That  act  had  become 
unpopular  \vith  many  who  had  assisted  in  bringing  it  into  ex- 
istence, and   amongst   others,   with  the    chancellor  himself. 
No   attempt   therefore  could  be  made  to  revive   that,    or   an 
act  of  a  similar  nature.     The    chancellor  took  advantage  of 
the  distinction  we  have  mentioned,  and  introduced  a  bill   into 
Parliament  laying  duties  on  teas,   paper,  glass,  and  other  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  colonies.     The  duties  were  high,  and  a 
multitude  of  commissioners  and  custom-house  officers  were 
sent  to  these  shores  to  enforce  the  new  regulations.     Upon  the 
principle  taken  by  the  colonists  themselves,  these  new  acts 
could  not  be  found  fault  with,  on  the  ground  that  parliament 
had"  exceeded  their  power;  but  the  duties  were  so  high,  the 
custoinn-house  regulations,  and  the  conduct  of   its  officers  so 
vexatious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  high  minded  people  to 
witness  th^  operation  of  these  acts  in  silence.     Instead  of  reg- 
ulating tra(.?e,  the  tendency  of  the  act  was  to  destroy  it,  and 
the  direct  purpose  to  raise  a  revenue.  Another  ground  assum- 
ed,' Avas,  that  although  Parliament  was  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  had  a  right  to  make  laws  binding    upon 
the  colonies  in  all  cases,  yet  that  this  authority  must  be  re- 
strained by  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  and  exert- 
ed only  for  th.e  benefit  of  the  colonies.     It  is  manifest  that 
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^iccording  to  this  doctrine,  the  liberties  of  the  people  wer« 
left  to  the  will  of  parliament,  who  must  be  the  judge  in 
their  own  case,  and  that  every  safeguard  erected  by  the 
charter  was  set  afloat  on  the  merciless  sea  of  ministerial 
opinion. 

Different  views  existed  amongst  the  patriots  themselves  as 
to  the  extent  of  parliamentary  authority  on  the  one  hand 
and  colonial  dependance  on  the  -other ;  but  the  power  of 
parliament  to  regulate  trade  was  as  fully  admitted,  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  was  denied  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
taxation.  The  distinction  taken  between  internal  and  ex- 
ternal taxation  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  middle  ground  between  a  complete  denial  of  any 
authority  in  parliament  over  them,  and  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  colonies. 

In  reason,  there  is  but  little  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  taxes.  External  taxes,  or  revenue  laws,  may  be 
as  oppressive  as  internal  taxes  ;  for  the  former,  whatever 
the  duties  may  be,  fall  at  last  upon  the  consumer;  and  if  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  any  article  in  consequence  of 
these  duties  than  he  would  have  been  without,  it  is  as  much 
a  tax  as  an  excise  or  land  tax.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
the  articles  on  which  heavy  duties  were  laid,  were  almost 
necessaries  of  life,and  then  again  other  manufactured  articles, 
imported  and  taxed,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  or  else 
be  deprived  of  many  essential  comforts. 

In  reality,  parliament  had  no  authority  of  any  name,  na- 
ture or  description  whatsoever  over  the  colonies.*     Consid- 

*  The  House  of  Representatires  in  their  answer  to  the  Gorernor^s 
■peech,  Jan.  1773,  approach  this  ground  with  great  boldness.  "Your 
Excellency  tells  us,  '  you  know  of  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  betweea 
the  supreme  authority  of  parliament  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
colonies.'  If  there  be  no  such  line,  the  consequence  is  either  that  ths 
colonies  are  the  vassals  of  the  parliament,  or  that  they  are  totally  inde- 
pendent. As  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties  in  the  compact  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassallage, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  their  sense  that  we  were  thus  independent. 
*  It  is  impossible,  '  your  Excellency  says,  '  that  there  should  be  two  in- 
dependent legislatures  in  one  and  the  same  state.'  May  we  not  thea 
further  conclude,  that  it  was  their  sense  that  the  colonies  were  by  their 
charters  made  distinct  states  from  the  mother  country  ?  Your  Ex- 
cellency adds,  '  for  although  there  may  be  but  one  head  the  king',  yet 
the  two  legislative  bodies  will  make  two  governments  as  distinct  as  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scetland  before  the  Union.'  Very  true, 
may  it  please  your  Excellency ,and  if  they  interfere  not  with  each  other» 
what  hinders,  but  that,  being  united  in  one  head  and  common  sovereign, 
they  may  live  happily  in  that  coonectioD,  and  matually  support  and 
protect  each  other  ?" 

18 
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cred  as  discovered  by  the  English,  the  whole  power  over 
the  country  as  far  as  mere  discovery  was  of  avail,  was  in 
the  King,  who  granted  to  the  settlers  the  country,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  with  a  government  of  their  own.  But  the 
•ettlers,  that  their  titles  might  be  valid,  purchased  the  soil  ot 
the  natives.  Nothing  was  due  to  the  King,  but  allegiance, 
from  which  the  colonists  were  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
compacts  absolved,  whenever  he  violated  the  contract. 
Nominally,  their  right  to  the  soil  arose  from  the  contract 
with  the  King  ;  but  by  far  the  best  tide  they  had  came  by 
virtue  of  f  i»ir  purchase  from  the  natives. 

We  dannot  follow  Mr.  Bradford  through  his  history  m 
course.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  an  interesting  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  eleven  years  preceding  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  is 
intended  to  supply  the  void  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Minot,  whose  history  reaches  no  farther  than  the  end 
of  the  year  1764.  ,  -  -       e  ,u 

Our  author  begins  with  the  more  immediate  origin  ot  the 
dispute  between  the  colonies  and  England,occasioned  by  the 
high  duties  imposed  on  sugars  and  molasses— the  ditterent 
acts  of  parliament  and  the  various  purposes  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  ministry— the  manly  resisuance  of  the  council 
and  hou.e— the  occupation  of  Boston  by  the  military— the 
consequent  alarm  and  disturbances  among  the  people,  and 
the  issue  of  the  whole,  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  province  to  be  continually  the  sport  ot  the 
higher  powers  in  England,  in  consequence  principally  ot  the 
misrepresentations  that  were  constantly  sent  home  relative 
to  the  situation  of  the  province,  the  characters  and  motives 
of  the  principal  patriots,  and  the  nature  and  strength  ot  ttie 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  these  misrepresentations  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  custom-house  officers  were  appointed,  and  troops 
sent  over  to  support  them  and  awe  the  popular  party. 

Subsequent  events  fully  proved  how  much  the  ministry 
mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  troops  were 
worse  than  useless,  for  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  sent  here,  but  in  the  issue  favorable  to  the 
province,  by  hastening  the  hostilities  that  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  patriots  saw  already,  though  dimly  shadow- 
ed out  in  the  future.  The  troops  were  too  few  m  number 
to  strike  awe  and  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  people,  but 
numerous  enough  to  excite  animosities  heart  burnings  and 
•ontentions.     The   sad  occurrences  of   the  fifth  of  March. 
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1770   wrought  the  people  up  to  a  degree  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion 'little  short    of  frenzy,  and  had  not  the  troops   been 
immediately  removed  from  the  metropolis,  mcreased  excite- 
ment and  hatred  and  more  sanguinary  conflicts  would  have 
ensued,  that  might  have   prematurely  hastened  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.     We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  brad- 
ford  in  his  opinion  of  the   firing  of  the  soldiers  on  the  fifth 
of  March.     In  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  there  had  been 
a     battle    between    a  party     of   the    soldiers    and    some 
citizens,  in  which  the  latter   was  successful,  and  drove  the 
soldiers  to  their  barracks.     Our  author  says,  "  if  it  were 
proper  to  separate  this  particular  afi'air  from  the   assault* 
which  had  been  already  made  by  the  soldiers,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  first  attack,  though  without  design  to  perpe- 
trate any  deadly  act,  was  from  the  inhabitants."     But  we 
altogether  deny  the  justice  of  connecting  this  aflair  with 
any  that  happened  earlier  in  the  same  evening;  it  had  no 
sort  ot  connexion  with  it.     The  party  of  soldiers  out  early 
in  the  evening  was  a  difierent  party  from  the  one  that  fired ; 
and  doubtless  a  large  portion  of  the  people   was   different, 
and  thus  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  trial.     The  last  af- 
fair stands  distinct,  and  by  itself.  Although  much  of  the  ev- 
idence at  the  trial   could  not  be  reconciled,  there  was  an 
abundance  to  show  that  the  sentinel    lawfully  stationed  at 
the  custom-house,  was  abused  and  violently  threatened  and 
assaulted ;  that  he  was  alone,  and  surrounded  by  a  mob  ;  that 
Capt.  Preston  came  to  his  relief  with  a  party  of  his  soldiers  ; 
that  on  his  arrival,  the  crowd,   assembled  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  increased,  and  encroached  upon   them,  using  the 
most  abusive  language ;  that  missiles  were  sent  which  struck 
them,  and  that  their  lives  were  threatened.     Under  all  these 
circumstances,  which  we  think  were  substantiated  on  the  tri- 
al, they  had  a  right  to  fire  in  self  defence.     We  do  not  mean 
to'excuse  the  soldiers  in  other  instances,  when  undoubtedly 
their  conduct  was  violent  and  unjustifiable.     Generally  they 
were  the  first  to  engage  in  quarrels  and  deeds  of  disturbance  ; 
but  the  people  assembled  on  that  fatal  evening  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  begun  the  attack  that  resulted  in  the  death 
of  some  of  their  number.     The  great  body  of  the   citizens, 
and  the  character  of  the  metropolis,  ought  not  to  suffer  m 
consequence  of  the  affair  ;  for  mobs  will  collect  and  commit 
their  acts  of  violence  in  populous,though  well  governed  towns, 
before  the  arm  of  the  law  can  be  interposed  to  prevent 
them.     The  magnanimity  and  independence  of  the  jury  in 
acquitting  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  general  odium 
existing  against  them,  and  the  general  expectation  not  to  say 
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wish  that  thej  should  be  convicted,  are  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise.* 

The  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  assistance,  was  proposed  at  a  very  early  period  of. 
American  history ;  and  again  at  various  times  till  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  evident  to  remark  that  such  a  union  would  na- 
turally tend  to  bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together  in 
feeling  and  interest,and  cement  them  in  case  of  danger  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  sympathy.  These  confederations  of 
the  colonies  were  in  no  small  measure  like  treaties  entered 
into  between  separate  independent  states,  and  were  among 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  continual- 
ly making  itself  manifest.  As  early  as  the  year  1643,  a 
union  was  formed  between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,Ply- 
mouth,  New-Haven  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
common  defence ;  being  under  the  obligation  of  assisting 
each  other  with  a  certain  quota  of  troops,  and  each  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  meet  together  at  certain  times,  having 
power  to  declare  war  against  the  Indians,  &c.  Again,  in 
1745,  a  more  general  union  was  proposed — each  colony  to 
choose  members  of  a  grand  council — the  council  to  choose 
their  speaker — ^a  president-general  to  1:  ^  appointed,  as  a 
representative  of  majesty — The  council  to  assemble  at  stat- 
ed pericKls,  and  when  in  session,  to  declare  war — make  peace 
— conclude  treaties — levy  taxes,  &c.  for  certain  general  ob- 
jects. The  plan  at  full  length  may  be  found  in  Minot, 
where  we  are  informed  that  it  was  neither  pleasing  to  the 
colonists  nor  to  the  King  :  the  former  thinking  that  the 
crown  had  too  much  power  reserved  to  itself  by  the  scheme, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown  being  afraid  of  its  too  de- 
mocratical  tendency.  The  congress  of  1765  was  also  pro- 
ductive ot  much  good.  It  brought  together  distinguished 
men  from  the  different  colonies,  and  gave  them  a  single 
point  of  interest  in  the  common  cause. 

*We  have  by  us  the  trial  of  the  soldiers,  before  Lynde,  Cushing',  Oliver 
and  Trowbridge,  justices  of  the  Superior  court,  held  in  Boston  27th 
Nov.  1770.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Robert  T.  Paine  and 
Samuel  Quiocy,Esqrs.  and  the  defence  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  Esqrs.  The  evidence  is  set  down  at  length,  as  also  the  argument! 
of  Adams  and  the  two  Quincys.  The  two  Quincys  were  brothers. 
There  is  do  greater  proof  of  fearless  resolution,  than  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  exhibited  in  undertaking  the  defence,  when  the  prejudices 
of  the  whole  province  were  so  strong  against  the  prisoners.  But  truth 
and  justice,  the  law  and  evidence  prevailed — conclusively  shewing  that 
men  who  could  keep  their  minds  unbiassed  on  such  an  occasion,  were 
already  fit  to  esjoy  a  free  system  of  govemmeot. 
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Mr.  Bradford's  book  will  prove,  we  think,  quite  a  uselul 
work.  It  contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  facts  and 
events,  and  fills  up  the  hitherto  unoccupied  years  between 
the  close  of  Minot's  history  and  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
is  written  without  any  pretension  to  style  or  ornament ;  and 
we  feel  much  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  this  work,  but  al- 
so for  the  volume  of  state  papers  that  he  published  a  few 
years  since.*  He  has  thus  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  community,  and  one  which  he  must  have  almost  felt  bound 
to  make  in  consequence  of  his  favorable  situation  and  access 
to  public  documents  and  papers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work 
that  can  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  history ;  nor  does  it  as- 
sume such  a  character.  Indeed  there  is  no  such  history  of 
Massachusetts,  nothing  that  can  claim  Cicero's  commenda- 
tion, "  historia  est  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vitde  memo- 
ria,  magistra  vitae,  nuncia  vetustatis." 

The  time  now  is  that  a  good  history,  a  philosophical  his- 
tory, is  justly  expected.  The  materials  exist  in  abundance, 
in  Winthrop,  Morton,  Johnson,  Hubbard,  Mather,  Prince, 
Hutchinson,  Minot,  Holmes,  Bradford,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  pamphlets,  essays,  sermons  and  newspapers.  Compara- 
tively few  study  our  history.  And  why  ?  Because  the  great 
mass  of  readers  can  attach  no  interest  to  it.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  our  compilations  are  any  thing  but  classical  works; 
and  that  it  requires  some  little  resolution  to  go  vigorously  to 
work  in  the  perusal.  But  we  would  advise  all  such,  if  they 
love  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  to  study  it  in  the  works 
we  have  mentioned.  We  will  assure  them  that  the  author 
will  be  but  little  regarded,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  events, 
the  strength  of  character  and  purpose,  the  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  incessant  resistance  to  all  encroachments  upon  it, 
manifested  by  the  puritans — will  fill  them  with  admiration, 
and  cause  them  with  grateful  feelings  to  thank  Heaven  for 
the  land  of  their  nativity. 

It  is  time  also  to  expect  a  good  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  discovery  of  America,  up  to  the  revolution  at  least. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  materials  ;  they  are  found 
almost  without  number  from  the  early  English,  French  and 
Spanish  writers,  through  the  state  histories,  public  documents, 
historical  and  antiquarian  collections,  down  to  the  present 

*  Massachusetta  State  Papers  from  1764  to  1775,  containing  Govern- 
or's speeches  ;  Answers  of  the  Council  and  House  ;  Resolutions,  Ad- 
dresses, and  other  public  papers.  Printed  at  Boston,  by  Russell  and 
Gardner,  1818. 
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times.*  We  have  men  able  to  give  us  a  history  that  might 
rank  with  that  of  Gibbon,  or  with  the  annals  of  Tacitus;  but 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  write  a  history. — There  is  a* 
much  difl'erence  between  a  mere  compiler  or  narrator  of 
events,  and  a  real  historian,  as  there  is  between  one  who  per- 
forms his  work  mechanically,  and  one  who  understands  the 
same  on  scientific  principles.  The  compiler  will  relate 
events  as  they  occurred  with  all  due  fidelity,  and  then  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  tether.  But  the  true  historian  will  let  you 
into  the  hearts  of  the  great  Actors  in  the  political  drama  ; 
shew  you  the  secret  motives  and  springs  of  action  ;  how  one 
recent  event  is  connected  with  another  widely  remote — the 
chain  by  which  they  are  connected;  why  in  the  nature  of 
things  what  did  take  place  must  have  taken  place.  It  is  requir- 
ed of  him,  that  he  be  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions ancient  and  modern;  that  he  understand  human  nature 
in  its  whole  extent — the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect,and  that 
he  possess  in  full  measure  the  spirit  of  good  learning,research, 
ability,  discrimination,  impartiality,  philosophy,  and  that  in- 
dustry which  stops  not — till  its  end  is  accomplished.  His 
work  must  be  a  work  of  time  :  the  result  of  Sir  John  Fortes- 
eue's  "  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes." 

Besides  possessing  the  elements  ot  a  good  history,  and 
men  competent  to  gather  and  work  up  the  scattered  materi- 
als, there  is  an  advantage  we  enjoy  over  most  other  nations, 
in  having  nothing  fabulous  relating  to  our  origin.  When 
Greece  was  first  settled,  the  early  events  in  her  history,  the 
character  of  her  first  men,  are  all  so  mixed  up  with  uncer- 
tainty and  fable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false.  Equally  dark  is  the  early  history  of  Rome : 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  may  be 
considered  almost  entirely  fabulous.  For  when  Rome  was 
sacked  by  the  Gauls,  all  the  early  histories  of  the  republic 
were  destroyed.  And  in  later  times,  the  history  of  France, 
even  down  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  is  obscure,  and  the 
deeds  attributed  to  that  great  man  are  many  of  them  only 
very  interesting  fictions.  The  Saxon  chronicles  are  liablt 
to  no  small  suspicion  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Britons,  before 
Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  island,  is  but  very  little  known.  But 
the  American  colonists  were  not  hordes  of  ignorant  and  un- 


*  Indeed  there  never  Las  been  so  favorable  a  time  as  the  present  for 
this  purpose  :  The  collection  of  books  relating-  to  America  in  the  libra- 
rv  of  the  University  at  Cambridgfe,  including  the  Ebeling  library,aud  ia 
«he  Boston  Atheneum,  will  be  found  to  contain  almost  ev«ry  work  tm 
any  vray  touching  the  history  of  this  country. 
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civilized  men.  They  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
light  and  knowledge,  the  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, were  fast  raising  man  to  his  natural  dignity.  These 
they  possessed  in  full  measure  and  were  ardent  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure  and  to  extend  them.  The  task  of  the 
American  historian  is,  then,  full  of  dignity  and  importance. 
It  is  a  task  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  historian  of  any 
other  people;  because  the  world  is  deriving  much  signal 
benefit  from  the  example  here  set  them  of  the  successful  de- 
fence of  the  natural  and    unalienable  rights  of  man. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hope,  that  we 
shall  have,  before  many  years,  a  good  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  some  of  our  distinguished  citizens. 


Note  to  fAoe  132. — The  reader  is  desired  to  correct  an  error  in  the  4th  line. 
For  Sumner  s,  read  Dummer's.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  author  of  the  Defence  of  the 
New-England  charters,  was  born  in  Boston  ;  was  grandson  of  Richard  Dummer, 
one  of  the  principal  settlers  in  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1699.  He 
was  agent  for  the  province,  in  England,  and  wrote  his  Defence  in  1721.  Dummer 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one.  His  work  is  full  of  ingenuity,  talent  and  patriot- 
ism, and  is  written  in  a  very  neat  and  flowing  style. 

The  reader  will  also  in  the  19th  line,  read  affect  for  effect,  and  in  the  31st  line  of 
th«  next  page,  read  diminution  for  dissemination. 
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SHORT  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 

Humphrey  Atherton. 

This  gentleman  was  the  fifth  Major  General  of  the  colo 
By  of  Massachusetts.  His  predecessors  were  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, John  Endicot,  Edward  Gibbons  and  Robert  Sedgwick, 
names  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  early  annali* 
of  New-England.  He  emigrated  from  England  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  period  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dorchester. 
In  1643,  he  was  sent  with  Capt.  Cook  and  Edward  Johnson, 
author  of  the  Wonderworking  Providence,  to  arrest  Samuel 
Gorton  and  his  company,  who  had  given  the  colony  so  much 
disturbance.  The  next  year,  he  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  band  in  Dorchester,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  The 
United  Coloniefi,having raised  an  army  to  protect  Uncas.  the 
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sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  against  the  Narragansetts,  the  lat- 
ter were  obliged  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  was  agreed  upon, 
on  condition  that  the  Narragansetts  should  paj  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  charges  which  had  arisen,  and  send  the  sons  of  their 
sachems  for  hostages,  until  payment  should  be  made.  The 
Indians  disregarding  their  promises,  "Capt.  Atherton  had 
the  courage  with  a  very  few  English,  to  visit  and  enter  the 
very  wigwam  of  the  old  sachem  Ninigret,  and  catching  the 
Sachem  there  by  his  hair,  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  in  plain 
English  protested, '  that  if  he  did  not  take  effectual  order  to 
answer  the  English  demands,  he  was  a  dead  man.'  An  hor- 
rid consternation  seized  all  the  Indians  upoii  the  sight  of  so 
extravagant  an  action,  and  though  multitudes  stood  ready  to 
let  fly  upon  Capt.  Atherton,yet  their  hearts  failed  them.  They 
submitted  and  there  was  an  end."*  Capt.  Atherton  was  cho- 
■en  an  Assistant  of  the  colony  in  1654,  and  soon  alter  was  ap- 
pointed Major  General.  "While  in  the  last  office,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  persecution  against  the  Quakers,  who,  as 
his  death  was  sudden,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  attending  a  military  review,  regarded  the  event  as  the 
judgment  of  God.  Johnson  describes  him  as  "  a  very  lively 
courageous  man  ;  one  of  a  chee  ful  spirit  and  entire  for  the 
country."!  In  the  Dorchester  burying  ground,  there  is  the 
following  epitaph  to  his  memory. 

"Heare  lyes  our  captaine,  and  major  of  Snffolk  was  withall, 

**A  godly  magistrate  was  he,  and  Major  Generall. 

"Ttfo  troops  of  hors  with  him  here  came,  such  love  his  worth 

did  crave, 
'*Ten  companyes  of  foot  also,  mourning  marcht  to  his  grave. 
"Let  all  who  read,  be  sure  to  keep  the  faith  as  he  hath  don  ; 
••With  Christ  he  lives  now  crown'd.     His  name  was  Humphrt 
Atherton. 

"He  dyed,  the  16th  of  September,  1661.  $ 
One  of  Major  Atherton's  sons,  named  Hope,  received  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1665.  In  1667  and  68,  he  instructed  the  school  in  Dorches- 
ter, and  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hatfield. 
He  was  in  the  Fall  Fight  in  1675,  as  mentioned  in  our  Col- 
lections for  the  last  year,  page  292. 

'*'  Mather''^  M agnalia,  book  vii,  p.  45. 

i  Wonderwork.  Prov.  book  i.  chap.  45  :  and  book  ii.  chap.  31. 

t  Hubbard  places  his  death  io  166S. 
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WysEMAN  Claoett. 

Hon.  Wyseman  Clagett  was  born  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  admitted  as  a  barrister  at  law  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  alterward",,  took  a  voyage  to  Antigua, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  by  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  island,  and  particularly  by  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who,as  an  inducement  to  his  remaining  there,though 
a  stranger,  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  annuity  for  life^ 
Here  he  was  also  appointed  a  notary  public  and  secretary 
of  the  island.  He  remained  there,  performing  the  duties  of 
these  offices  and 'his  professional  business  with  success  and  to 
general  satisfaction  seven  years,  and  until  after  the  decease 
of  his  particular  friend  and  generous  benefactor.  He  then 
came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  superior  court,and  was  soon  af- 
terwards appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum, 
and  King's  Attorney  General  of  the  then  province  of  New- 
Hampshire.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Litchfield.  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution  and 
took  part  with  the  people  at  the  risk  of  much  of  his  proper- 
ty, then  within  the  power  of  the  British  government. — The 
people  confided  to  him  several  important  offices.  The  towns 
of  Litchfield  and  Nottingham-West  being  classed,  elected  him 
to  represent  them  several  years  in  General  Court ;  afterwards 
the  latter  town  being  set  off,  and  Derryfield  (now  Manches- 
ter) classed  with  Litchfield,  he  was  several  years  elected  to 
represent  those  towns. — But  being  omitted  one  year  by 
his  own  district,  the  towns  of  Merrimack  and  Bedford,  as  a 
mark  of  high  confidence  and  respect,  elected  him  to  repre- 
sent them,  though  he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  either  of 
those  towns.  0f  this  election  he  often  spoke  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  safety,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state  government  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Attorney- 
General  for  the  state.  As  a  classical  scholar,especially  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  was  excelled  by  few  of  his 
time,  and  in  the  latter  he  could  converse  with  ease  and  fluen- 
cy. In  Alden's  Collections,  there  is  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
on  an  elegant  marble  baptismal  vase  in  Portsmouth,  whicli 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Clagett.  He  was  of  a 
lively  turn  of  mind,  and  though  of  a  quick  temper  and  of  a 
stern  appearance,was  afl^able  and  facetious;  in  his  friendship, 
sincere  and  undeviating  ;  and  in  his  integrity,  inflexible. 
19 
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He  lived  63  years  and  4  months,  and  died  at  Litchfield,Dec. 
4,  1784. 


V. 

Matthkw  Patten. 

[The  following  Notice  was  sent  to  us  for  the  N.H.  Gazetteer,  but  was  received   too 
late  for  that  work.] 

Matthew  Patten,  Esq.  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  born  in  Ireland,  May,  19,  1719,  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1 728,  and  came  to  Souhegan-East,  now  Bed- 
ford, in  1738.  In  the  year  1776  and  1777,  he  represented 
that  town  in  the  general  court.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  succeeding 
Col.  Goffe,  who  was  the  first  after  the  county  was  constitut- 
ed. In  1778,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was  for 
a  long  period  a  civil  magistratc,having  been  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  by  Governor  BenningWentworth  about  the 
year  1 756.  Mr.  Patten  was  a  man  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected.    He  died  at  Bedford,  Aug:  27,  1795,  aged  76. 


George  Frost 

Was  born  at  New-Castle,  N.  H.  His  ancestors  were  re- 
spectable and  early  settlers  in  this  state.  They  came  from 
England  about  the  year  1680.  Under  the  provincial  govern- 
mrnt  of  JSew-Hampshire,  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum ;  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Benning 
Wentworth.governor  of  the  province.  Though  Mr.Frost  was 
in  favor  with  the  royal  government,  he  was  an  early,  zealous 
and  constant  supporter  of  the  American  revolution.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1776,  1777,  and  1779  ;  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  of  Straf- 
ford, and  for  many  years  chief-justice  of  that  court.  He 
died  at  Durham,  where  he  lived  many  years,  June  21,1796, 
aged  77. 


John  Emerson. 

Rev.  John  Emerson  was  the  first  ordained  minister  of 
New-Castle.  He  was  the  third  of  the  same  name  settled  in 
the  ministry  in  New-England.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1689,  and  was  settled  at  New-Castle   in   1703. — 
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In  171 2,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  handsomely  noti- 
ced by  Queen  Anne,  regained  his  health,  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  and  in  1715,  was  installed  the  first  minister 
of  the  south  parish  in  Portsmouth,  after  the  secession  of  the 
north  society.  It  is  recorded  by  our  historian,  that  he  very 
providentially  escaped  with  his  life,  on  the  memorable  27th 
of  June  1689,  when  Dover  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, by 
declining,  though  kindly  and  strongly  urged,  to  lodge  at  the 
house  of  Major  Waldron,  on  the  fatal  night.  He  had  large 
additions  to  his  church,after  the  great  earthquake  of  1727  ; 
and  ever  after,  was  careful  to  cherish  a  becoming  remem- 
brance of  that  extensively  alarming  Providence,by  preaching 
an  occasional  discourse,  annually,on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
October.  He  had  the  character  of  an  agreeable  companion 
and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  died  June  21, 
1732,  in  his  62d  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cotton  buri- 
al yard. 


Pearson  Thurston. 

Rev.  Pearson  Thurston  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Massa- 
chusetts, December,  1 763.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1787;  began  to  preach  in  Somersworth  July,  1791  ; 
and  was  ordained  February  1,  1792.  He  removed  from 
this  town,  December  2,  1812;  and  died  at  Leominster,  Au- 
gust 15,  1819.  Mr.  Thurston  in  his  sentiments  was  a  Hop- 
kinsian. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Thurston  lived  was  consumed  by 
fire,  January  22,  1812  ;  when  the  records  of  the  church,  the 
communion  vessels,  and  a  social  library  were  destroyed.  At 
present  there  is  no  minister  settled  in  Somersworth. 


James  Pike. 

Rev.  James  Pike,  the  first  minister  settled  at  Somers- 
worth in  this  state,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
March  1st,  1703.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1 725,  and  received  his  second  degree  in  course.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  taught  a  school  at  Berwick,  which  was  the 
first  grammar  school  ever  taught  in  that  town.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  from  Eph.  i.  6,7,  October  23,  1726.  He 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  N.  E.   part  of  Dover 
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(now  Somprsworth,)  August,  27,  1727,  and  was  ordained, 
October  28,  MSO.  He  preached  his  last  sermon,  October 
31,  1790;  and  died  March  19,  1792.  In  1751,  be  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Gospel  Ministers  as  Christ''s 
Ambassadors^  from  2  Corinthians  v.  20.  He  preached 
this  sermon  before  a  Convention  of  ministers  at  Newington, 
October  9,  1750.  Mr.  Pike,  in  his  sentiments  was  a  Calvi- 
nist.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  ;  and  lived  in  har- 
monj  with  his  people  during  his  ministry. 


Nicholas  Pike. 

Nicholas  Pike,  son  of  Rev.  James  Pike,  was  born  in  Som- 
ersworth,October  6,1 743.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 17S6;  and  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1796.  He 
taught  a  grammar  school,  first  at  York,  and  afterwards  at 
Newburyport.  In  1 788,  he  published  a  JVew  and  Complete 
System  of  Arithmetick^  composed  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  8vo.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
character  and  abilities.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  through  life  a  zealous  advocate  for  virtue  and 
religion  against  profaneness  and  infidelity.  He  was  charita- 
ble to  the  poor  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  By  his  will  he 
endowed  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  with  one 
scholarship.  He  died,  at  Newburyport,  December  9, 
1819. 


Notice  of  Father  Welch,  op  Bow. 

The  oldest  native  citizen  of  New  Hampshire  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  BoAv,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1823.  Samuel  Welch, 
distinguished  principally  for  his  great  age,  was  born  at 
Kingston,  in  this  state,  Sept>    1,  1710.*     His  grandfather, 

*The  Editors  are  indebted  to  f  he  politeness  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Barllett 
for  the  names  and  births  of  the  children  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Welch, 
copied  from  the  records  of  Kingston.  It  appears  from  the  recoitis,  that 
"gainnel  Welch  was  born  I3th  Feb.  1711,"  hut  this,  (he  late  Mr.  Welch 
always  affi-mtd,  to  be  a  mistake; — that  the  time  when  his  father  reques- 
ted th*?  record  of  his  birth  to  be  made,  was  inserted  as  the  time  of  his 
binh  itself.  This  njears  very  probable,  as  the  next  child  is  recorded 
to  have  been  born  r  _  ,  17,  1712,  only  one  year  after  the  birth  of  Sam- 
uel, and  between  all  the  others  of  the  family,  eight  in  number,  there 
occurs  a  neriod  of  two  or  t  wt^p  yei^f  — Mr.  Bartlett  says — "  Samuels 
father  lived  about  two  n.iles  from  my  house,  on  the  plain,  the  land  I  own, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Welch  place.   Probably  here  he  was  born." 
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Philip  Welch,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Here  Samuel  Welch,  his 
father,  was  born,  and  removed  to  Kingston  with  the  first  set- 
tlers of  that  place.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  but 
he  was  occasionally  in  public  service.  When  about  80  years 
of  age,  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  died  soon 
after  his  return.  The  family  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions,  and  were  distinguished  for  lon- 
gevity. The  mother  of  Welch  lived  almost  a  century  5  a 
sister  to  about  100,  and  a  brother  until  90  years  of  age. 
This  old  man,  who  was  cotemporary  with  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ;  who  has  seen  this  country, 
from  a  state  of  servitude,  become  a  great  and  powerful  re- 
public ;  whose  cradle  was  rocked  ere  the  spirits  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  had  descended  upon  earth; — had  he  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  education,  would  have  been  a 
veteran,  whose  life  we  might  consult  as  a  volume  of  history. 
He  was  unfortunately  placed  in  circumstances  which  preclu- 
ded an  education.  The  state  of  the  country,  the  repeated 
inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  were 
all  adverse  circumstances.  Those  winged  messengers  of 
light  and  knowledge,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  had  not 
yet  reached  the  distant  settlements.  Two  or  three  newspa- 
pers only  were  then  published  in  New-England.*  Mr. 
Welch,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  was  an  in- 
teresting old  man.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  his 
judgment  sound.  His  recollection  was  not  the  faintness  of 
evening,  when  outlines  only  are  discernible  ;  but  he  had 
treasured  the  particulars  of  almost  every  important  event 
which  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  knowledge.  With  the 
transactions  of  years  long  past  he  was  familiar  ;  but  with  re- 
cent events,  or  men  of  the  present  generation,  he  was  unac- 
quainted. Of  the  crowds  who  visited  his  lonely  retreat  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  saw  few  faces  with  which 
he  was  familiar — none  who  with  him  could  claim  the  venera- 
tion due  a  patriarch. 

About  one  year  since  we  visited  this  old  man  at  Bow.  We 
found  him  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  with  only  one  attendant, 
his  wife,  an  aged  person.  On  approaching  him,  we  trembled 
lest  our  intrusion  might  be  unwelcome  ;  but  the  old  man  was 
cheerful,  and  we  enjoyed  an  hour's  conversation.  He  gave 
us,  in  broken  accents,  such  information  as  we  desired  respec- 

*The  Boston  News-Letter,  commenced  Apr.  24,  1764;  the  Boston 
Gazette,  commenced  Dec.  18,1720;  and  the  New-England  Courant, 
began  July  17.  1721. 
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ting  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  Hfe.  He  pursued 
through  life  the  business  of  a  farmei-.  His  first  wife  was 
Eleanor  Clough,  daughter  of  John  Clough,  of  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  who,  he  informed  us,  was  much  older  than  himself. 
Their  children  were  four,  one  of  whom  only  is  living,  in 
some  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  His  second  wife,  now  living, 
was  a  widow  when  he  married  her,  of  the  name  of  Elliot. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Sargent,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  William  S.  of  Newtown.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  she  was  84  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  to  her 
last  husband  28  years.  Of  course,  he  was  84  years  old,  and 
she  56,  when,with  buoyant  spirits,  they  became  '  one  flesh'  at 
the  altar  of  Plymen.  We  were  somewhat  diverted  with  the 
sprightliness  of  the  good  old  lady,  who,  when  asked  how 
long  she  had  been  married,  began  to  make  excuses,  a'ld  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  a  blooming  matron  of  56,  became  the 
spouse  of  a  man  of  fourscore  years.  "  I  thought,"  said  she, 
"  when  he  proposed  to  marry,  that  as  he  could  not  live  long, 
he  ought  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  Avithout  seeking  an- 
other wife ;  but  1  had  no  thoughts  then  of  his  being  much 
older  than  myself,  and  he  did  not  think  himself  at  that  time 
so  old  as  he  was  !"  However,  she  "  knew  him  to  be  a  clever 
man,  and  she  married  him.  But,  ah  me  !  (said  she)  he  be- 
gins to  fail,  as  he  grows  old, — and  he  uor  I  shall  either  of  us 
stand  it  a  great  while  longer." 

The  old  man  was  at  this  lime  unable  to  walk,save  by  hold- 
inc:  upon  chairs,  and  exhibited  marks  of  rapidly  increasing 
debility.  His  mental  faculties,  however,  appeared  but  little 
impaired.     We  asked  him  several  questions: 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  first  ministers  of  Kings- 
ton ? 

^.  Yes. — Four  weresetded  in  my  day  ;  neither  of  whom 
had  a  child  that  lived. 

Q,  What  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  first  minis- 
ter?   A.     He  was  a  good  man. 

Q.     From  whence  came  he  ? 

.1.  I  don't  know.  We  had  a  preacher  of  the  name  of 
Choate,  from  Ipswich,  who  preached  sometime  before  Clark 
was  settled,  in  the  garrison. 

Q.     Whatof  Mr.  Secombe? 

A,  Secombe  was  a  good  man,  from  Newbury — a  poor 
man's  son — preached  with  the  Indians  three  years — then  set- 
tled at  Kingston. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Indian  depredations  at  Kings- 
ton? 
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A,  O  yes  ! — [He  then,  in  broken  accents,  attempted  to 
relate  the  story  of  Indian  disasters,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
children  in  1724.] 

On  turning  round,  we  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  his  aged  com- 
panion was  wiping  the  tear  from  her  eye.  "  O  (said  she)  how 
his  memory  fails  him  !  He  used  to  tell  all  the  particulars  a- 
bout  the  Indians,  and  did  but  a  few  days  since." 

Upon  this,  she  approached  the  old  gentleman,  and  in  a 
shrill  voice  asked  him  if  he  could  not  remember  all  the  Indian 
stories  he  used  to  tell  ?  He  looked  up  earnestly  in  her  face — 
the  tear  stood  in  his  eye — and  "  No — I  cannot !"  trembled 
from  his  lips. 

Q.  When  you  were  young,  did  you  attend  schools  con- 
stantly ? 

A.  No — I  never  went  to  school  but  one  winter  :  then  I 
had  to  go  two  or  three  miles,  and  was  tired  almost  to  death 
when  I  came  home. 

Q.     What  books  were  then  used  in  the  school  ? 

Jl.     The  Testament  and  Psalter. 

Q.     Had  you  no  spelling-books  ? 

A.  No. — The  first  spelling  book  I  ever  saw  was  printed 
by  George  Lowell  of  Newbury  :  He  freed  the  first  negro 
in  the  state. 

Q.     Were  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Kingston  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bartlett ! — Yes,  indeed. — He  was  an  excellent 
good  man. 

Q.     Did  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  ? 

A.  The  priest?  Yes.  I  didn't  like  him.  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  [It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  Welch  had 
some  lands  interested  in  the  long  controversy  between  Bow 
and  Concord — he  entertained  the  feelings  prevalent  at  that 
time  in  Bow  against  Mr.  W.,  who  was  the  principal  and  ac- 
tive agent  of  Concord.] 

Q.  Does  life  seem  long  to  you  ?  Does  it  appear  as  though 
you  had  lived  1 1 2  years  ? 

A.     Oh  no— but  a  little  while  ! 

Q.  by  Mr.  V.  (a  Baptist  Clergyman  zoho  accompanied  us.) 
Bo  you  feel  willing  to  die  ? 

A.     In  God's  time  1  do. 

Q.     Have  you  a  hope  of  salvation  ! 

A.     I  think  I  have  a  hope. 

Here  his  wife,  stepping  before  him,  raised  her  sharp  voice, 
— her  squalid  look  and  stooping  posture  forming  a  most 
singular  picture, — and  asked  him  "  if  his  hope  was  like  the 
spiders  web  ?"  She  had  read  Bunyan,  it  seems — and  from  the 
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manner  in  which  the  old  man  answered,  one  might  suppose 
this  had  been  a  sort  of  standing  joke :  he  seemed,  the  mo- 
ment she  began  her  enquiry,  to  be  ready  to  answer.  "By 
no  means,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

We  had  further  conversation  with  the  venerable  old  man, 
who  the  more  we  questioned  him,  seemed  to  renew  his  recol- 
lection. 

On  the  10th  March,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
we  again  visited  this  aged  and  venerable  patriarch,  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Bow.  He  had  then  just  completed  one  century 
and  an  eighth  of  years.  Though  feeble  and  very  infirm,  he 
was  able  to  converse  with  propriety,  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  retained  a  good  share  of  his  intellectual  powers.  We  a- 
gain  made  inquiries  of  him,  which  he  answered  with  prompt- 
ness. 

Q,     How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Welch  ? 

w^.     A  hundred  and  twelve  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Kingston,  your  na- 
tive place  ? 

Jl,     Between  40  and  50  years. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Jabez  Colman,  of  Kingston, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1 724  ? 

A.  I  remember  his  family  and  the  place  where  he  was 
killed.  He  was  shot,  one  ball  through  his  neck,  and  another 
through  his  hip. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Peter  Colcord,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner the  same  year  by  the  Indians. 

A,  Yes.  Peter  Colcord,  Ebenezer  Stevens  and  Benja- 
min Severance  and  some  children  were  taken. 

Q,     Did  the  people  go  after  the  Indians  ? 

A,  Yes.  They  went  a  day's  scout,  but  did  not  find 
them. 

Q.     Did  Colcord  return  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
children  were  afterwards  redeemed. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  old  Mr.  Choate*  of  Kingston  ? 

A,     Yes. 

Q.     Was  he  a  good  man  ?    A.     No. 

Q.     Why  not — what  was  his  character  ? 

A.     He  would  get  drunk  as  quick  as  you  or  I  would  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  throat  distemper  spread 
in  Kingston  ? 

A.    Yes.     Abigail  Oilman  was  the  first  that  died  of  it. 

*  Mr.  Choate  was  the  first  preacher  at  Kingston.  He  came  with  the 
fii'9t  settlers  of  that  place,  and  resided  in  garrison  with  them. 
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Q,     Where  did  you  remove,  when  you  left  Kingston  ? 

A.  To  Pembroke.  All  that  I  then  had  was  a  yearling 
colt  and  fifty  dollars  in  money, 

Mr.  Welch  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Kingston.  He  subsequently  resided  awhile  at  Pem- 
broke, and  about  60  years  since  removed  to  Bow,  where  he 
remained  in  an  obscure  corner  and  uncomfortable  habitation, 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  cares  of  his  little  house- 
hold and  farm,  till  the  winter  of  age  closed  around  him,  and 
the  viceyard  of  his  labors  was  forever  shut  against  him. — 
He  was  a  man  of  temperance  through  life  and  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  lover  of 
retirement,  ol  a  timid  disposition,and  excellent  private  quali- 
ties. He  was  in  person  rather  above  the  middling  size — his 
features  Grecian.  "  His  appearance  was  truly  venerable. — 
Time  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  his  frame ;  bis  locks  had 
been  touched  by  the  silvery  wand  5  his  eye,  originally  dark 
and  brilliant,  gave  evidence  of  decaying  lustre ;  while  his 
countenance,  wrinkled  with  years,  and  his  frame  tottering 
and  feeble,  could  not  but  deeply  impress  the  beholder.  He 
spoke  of  life,  as  one  weary  of  its  burthens,  and  wishing  "to 
be  away."  His  death  corresponded  with  his  life — it  was 
calm  and  tranquil." 


^i^tovituU 


Historical  Facts  relating  to  Cornish,  A*.  H, 

[Communicated  by  H.  Chase,  Esq.] 

The  town  of  Cornish  w  as  granted  June  21, 1763,  to  Rev. 
Samuel  M'Clintock,  of  Greenland,  and  69  others.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  holden  at  Greenland,  on  the 
1 5th  of  August,  the  same  year.  The  first  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  Cornish  was  holden  at  Cor- 
nish, March  10,  1767.  The  town  was  settled  in  1765,  by 
emigrants  chiefly  from  Sutton,  in  Massachusetts.  When  they 
arrived,  they  found  a  camp,  for  many  years  known  by  the 
name  of  "Mast  Camp."  It  was  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  company  of  men  employed  in  procuring  masts  for 
the  Royal  Navy.  They  had  procured  a  great  number  of 
masts.  The  settlers  found  a  Mr.  Dyke  and  his  family  in  this 
camp.  Capt.  Daniel  Putnam,  afterwards  a  respectable  in- 
20 
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habitant,  and  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  town,  had  also  re- 
sided here  the  winter  previous.  Rev.  James  Welman,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744,  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  Cornish  in  1768.  He  continued 
in  the  ministry  here  about  seventeen  years.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  in  1773,  on  the  site  where  the  Episco- 
pal church  now  stands.  It  was  erected  by  the  town,and,was 
for  many  years,  occupied  by  the  Congregational,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Episcopal  Society.        j. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  holden  March  18,  1777,  a  sys- 
tem of  regulations  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
town,  till  otherwise  directed  by  lawful  authority  ;  and  a- 
mong  other  things,  the  town  "voted  that  the  province  laws 
published  in  1771  should  be  adopted,"  This  meeting  also  ap- 
pointed Samuel  Chase,  Esq.  "to  administer  oaths  to  such  as 
should  be  chosen  into  office,"  and  voted  that  "the  selectmen 
should  be  a  committee  of  safety." 

At  an  adjourned  town  meeting  holden  April  15,  1777,  "for 
the  purpose  of  raising  men  to  go  into  the  Continental  service, 
Joseph  Vinson,Jonathan  Currier,  Moses  Currier,  John  Whi- 
ton  and  Nathaniel  Dustia  agreed  to  go  into  said  service  for 
60/.  exclusive  of  26/.  public  bounty.  It  was  proposed  and 
voted  to  add  4/.  to  the  261.  already  allowed  to  each  man  as  a 
bounty,  who  shall  appear  and  enlist  into  said  service,  and  15/. 
per  year  so  long  as  they  are  holden  in  said  service. 

The  first  record  of  the  choice  of  ajuror  is  Sept.  26,  1721, 
when  Dyer  Spalding  was  chosen  Grand  Juror,  to  attend  the 
court  of  sessions  to  be  holden  at  Keene.  At  a  meeting  hold- 
en Jan.  6,  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  representa- 
tive, the  town  voted  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  choose  one. 

At  a  meeting  holden  May  19, 1778,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention,  to  be  holden  at 
Lebanon,  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  said  May.  He  was  in- 
structed to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, "not  doing  any  thing  to  bind  the  town."  In  the  warn- 
ing for  this  meeting  is  an  article  "  to  see  if  the  town  will 
choose  a  delegate  to  represent  them  at  a  convention,  to  be 
holden  at  Concord,  agreeably  to  a  precept." 

At  a  meeting,  holden  June  2,  1778,  the  town  voted  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation,  contained  in  the  vote  of  the 
convention,  holden  by  adjournment  at  the  house  of  Israel 
Morey,Esq.  of  Orford,  Jan.  28,  1778.  This  recommenda- 
tion WT\s, "  that  the  towns  represented  at  said  convention  direct 
the  Selectmen  to  form  lists  or  assessments  of  all  estates,  as 
well  real  as  personal,  and  of  all  rateable  polls  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  agreeably  to  the  method  gone  nito  in  the  state  of 
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New-Hampshire,  and  pay  them  into  the  town  treasury  of 
towns  to  be  disposed  of  thereafter  as  the  towns  should  judge 
proper."  At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to 
join  the  state  of  Vermont  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  in  Con- 
vention of  United  Committees,  holden  at  Lebanon,  May  2, 
1778." 

At  a  town  meeting  holden  for  that  purpose,  August  11,1770, 
William  Ripley  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  At  a 
town  meeting  holden  Dec.  3d,  1778,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  this  town  in  a  convention,  to 
be  holden  at  the  meeting-house  in  Cornish,  on  the  2nd  Wed- 
nesday of  the  same  December.  This  measure  was  adopted 
in  consequence  of  a  circular  from  the  "  Committee  of  the 
Protecting  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,"  signed  by  "Joseph  Marsh,  Chairman."  This 
circular  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New-Hampshire 
Grants.  It  recommends  that  "they  take  the  unsettled  and 
difficult  situation  of  the  political  state  of  said  grants  into 
their  wise  consideration,  and  devise  some  measures  speedily 
to  be  pursued,  whereby  they  may  be  united  and  settled  in 
some  regular  form  of  civil  government,"  and  requests  every 
town  in  said  grants  "  to  elect  one  or  more  members  to  meet 
at  the  meeting-house  in  said  Cornish,  on  the  said  2nd  Wed- 
nesday of  December,  to  consult  and  agree  upon  measures 
whereby  we  may  be  united  together,  by  living  and  remain- 
ing a  distinct  state  on  such  foundation  that  we  may  be  admit- 
ted into  confederation  with  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
(if  that  cannot  be  effected  by  reasonable  measures,)  to  claim 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  New-Hampshire." 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1779,  the  town  voted  that  the 
"  Assembly  of  New-Hampshire  might  extend  their  claim  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  grants,  submitting  to  Con- 
gress whether  a  new  state  shall  be  established  on  the  grants." 

At  a  meeting  holden  March  9th,  1779,  an  article  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting  was  to  see  if  the  town  would 
hear  an  address  sent  from  the  Assembly  of  New-Hampshire. 

At  a  meeting  holden  July  19th,  1779,  the  town  chose  "  Col. 
Jonathan  Chase  an  agent  to  attend  the  Convention  to  be  hol- 
den at  Dresden,*  on  the  20th  of  the  same  July.  At  an  ad- 
journment of  said  meeting,  holden  August  30,  1 779,  present 
14  voters,  the  declaration  of  Rights  and  plan  of  Government 
for  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  being  under  consideration, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  reject  the  same. 

*  A  name  g^iren  to  the  district  belonging  to  Dartmouth  College ;  but 
BOW  disused. 
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A  meeting  was  holden  Sept.  16,  1779,  to  appoint "  some 
meet  person""  as  a  mt?mbcr  of  a  "  Convention  to  tie  holden  at 
Concord,  on  the  22d  day  of  the  same  September,  and  it  was 
voted  not  to  appoint  any  person  to  attend  said  Conveiuion." 

At  a  meeting  holden  November  13, 1780,  "  Col.  Jonathan 
Chase  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  Convention  to  be 
holden  at  Walpole,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1780." 

At  a  meeting  holden  December  18,  1780,  Samuel  Chase, 
Esq.  Col.  Jonathan  Chase  and  William  Ripley  were  chosen 
to  attend  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Charlestown  on  the 
3d  Tuesday  of  January,  1781 ;  and  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  were  approved  by  the  town  at  a  meeting  holden 
February  7,  1781.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  holden  April 
18.  1781,  it  was  voted  to  choose  three  men  as  listers  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  At  another  meet- 
ing warned  and  holden  the  same  day,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Selrctmen  chosen  that  year  govern  themselves  aceording  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

At  a  moeting  holden  May  31,  1783,  William  Ripley  was 
chosen  a  del'^gate  to  sit  in  the  Convention  to  be  holden  at 
Corcord  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  June,  1783.  At  a  meeting 
holden  November  27,  1783,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was  chosen 
to  represent  this  town  in  the  General  Court,  to  be  holden  at 
Concord,  on  the  3el  Wednesday  of  December,  1 783. 


"BY  THE  GOVERN^ 

New-Hampshire. 

*  *  *  %     For  prevention  of  disturbance  by   unlawful    As- 


* 
*  * 


L.  S.  ^  semblies  and  Meetings,  such  as  we  have  too  lately 
^  experienced,  and  such  as  may  for  ye  future  arise 
*  to  ye  terror  of  his  Ma't's  Subjects  within  ye  sd 
Edw  Cvf\v\<\pAA  Province:  Orrfererf,  That  ye  Trus- 
tiUW.  V;ramieva.  ^^^^  ^^  Overseers  of  the  several  res- 
pective Towns  therein,  or  others,  presume  not  to  call  any 
Public  Meeting  about  any  Town  business,  or  on  other  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  Without  leav  first  obtained  from  ye  Justi- 
ces or  Justice  of  ye  Peace  of  ye  sd  respective  Towns,  upon 
iust  ropresentation  of  ye  necessaryness  of  such  Town  or 
Public  meeting;  on  such  penalty  as  ye  Law  directs,  to  be 
inflicted  upon  unlawful  Assembles. 
Dat.yo  3d  day  of  March,  1682." 

Superscribed — "  To  the  Constable  of  Portsmouth* 
TohepMishtd.     1682." 
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ODE. 

IN  HUMBLE   IMITATION  OF  COLLIWa. 

WHEN  Wisdom,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  Paradise  she  sung, 
The  Virtues  oft,  to  learn  her  ways, 
Thronged  around  her,  uttering  praise- 
Joyful,  plaintive,  silent,  crying, 
Languishing  and  fondly  eyeing— 
Now  rapture  fiU'd  their  glowing  breasts. 
Now  grief  their  vocal  joy  represt. 
Wisdom  rais'd  her  sparkling  eye. 
And  all  was  silent  as  the  sky — 
She  bade  her  cherubim  dispense 
To  each  the  look  of  innocence  ; 
And  then,  as  erst  her  will  was  made, 
Gave  each  a  diadem  and  grade. 
Last  rose  in  arms  the  Evil  power, 
And  drove  them  from  the  ruin'd  bower. 

First,  Fear  askance  her  eye-sight  threw. 
As  far  from  Eden's  withering  bloom 

She  fled,  (and  trembled  as  she  flew) 
To  ken  the  terror  of  the  gloom. 

Then  Sorrow  wept  her  humble  flight 

To  realms  and  regions  yet  unknown, 
Traasformed  (her  name  was  erst  Delight) 

To  dwell  in  deserts  not  her  own. 
With  azure  eyes,  stern  Judgment  pass'd. 

Waving  his  hand  to  either  pole  ; 
He  bade  the  tempter  be  debas'd. 

And  thunders  on  th'  ungodly  roll  ! 

And  thou,  O  Love  !  with  eyes  so  bright, 
What  was  thy  exstatic  number  ? 

Still  thou  badst  dire  Malice  slumber. 
And  Pleature,  in  perspective,  Youth  behold  ! 
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Still  thou  didst  fondly  stretch  thine  arm, 
Id  happy  mimicry  ;  and  told 

The  varicus  rapture  of  her  'witching  charm  ; 
And  while  she  rested  in  her  songf, 
Echo  was  heard  her  music  to  prolongf, 

And  the  pale  nightly  orb  seera'd  fflniling  in  her  light. 

Long  had  she  sung  ;  but,  with  a  ghastly  smil^, 

Envy  impatient  rose, 
And  sought  Love's  infant  frailty  to  beguile. 

He  then,  with  hellish  look, 

His  poisen-blemish'd  arrows  took, 
And  hurl'd  at  random  round  the  sky — 
Inflicting  on  mankind  unnumbered  woes. 

Now  Piety,  sedate,  appears. 

With  Fortitude,  unknown  to  fears ; 
Whom,  when  he  saw,  the  reptile  Envy  fled  : — 

Mercy  and  Faith  their  voice  applied, 

Mute  Pity  linger'd  at  their  side — 
Till,  (freed  her  heart  from  pain,  her  soul  from  dread) 
Sweet  Cheerfulness  restores  the  lustre  of  her  eje; 

Brisk  Friendship,  joying  in  her  good  intent, 
While  yet  afiQiction  dimm'd  her  eye, 

Bade  Vice  in  ashes  of  his  sins  repent. 

And  Virtue  to  implore — her  beauties  deify, 

With  decent  garb,  and  lovely  smile, 
That  might  Adversity  beguile, 
Hale  Charity,  transcendent  maid, 
Her  robe  o'er  naked  hunger  spread—* 
While  from  her  lips  consoling  accents  flowed. 

Mild  Competence  her  form  admir'd, 

And  felt  with  sympathy  inspir'd— 
Whose  hands,  alternate,  friendly  boons  bestow'd. 
Charm'd  Gratitude  as  little  could  conceal 

An  anguish  and  a  painful  pleasure. 

The  blessing-giving  modest  treasure 
Had  caused  his  humble  heart  to  feci. 

Bright  Truth,  her  radiant  features  to  display, 
Swift  rolled  along  in  chariot  of  light, 

Her  sceptre  leaning  on  her  breast, 

With  glitt'ring  galaxies  bedight. 
Raising  her  snowy  arm  to  fix  her  starry  crest, 
She  pointed  to  high  Heaven's  eternal  day  ; 
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AdcI  bade  her  cherub  then  resuDie 

The  task  her  heavenly  crest  to  plume 

With  Charity's  celestial  bloom. 
Rejoicing  Hope  was  pleas'd  to  hear  ; 
And  Mercy  bade  pale  Sorrow  disappear. 

Last  came  Happiness  and  Bliss  : 
Each  with  merry  step  advancing', 

The  weary  and  the  innocent  address'd, 
And  seaPd  their  fond  caressings  with  a  kiss  ; 

Unknowing  which  of  all  they  lov'd  the  best : 
The  busy  and  the  amorous  swain — 

The  modest  and  endearing  beauteous  m;rids, 

Who  throng  festivity's  rude  glades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  daucing — 
The  veil'd  enthusiast,  silent  in  her  cell, 

Where  never  mirth  or  gaiety  resound, 

With  tresses  loose,  and  circling  zone  unbound — 
O r  such  as  scarcely  ken  their  way : — 

Blithe  Joy  the  virtuous  will  alike  repay  ; 
Deign,  or  in  palaces,  or  cots,  tD  dwell. 


aurravu  JLoticei^- 


Upham's  Translation  of  Jahn's  ARCHiELOGY. 

Messrs.  Flagg  and  Gould  of  Andover,  have  lately  publish- 
ed, "  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
A.  M.  Assistant  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theol. 
Sem.  Andover."  "  The  object  of  this  work  is  briefly  to  il- 
lustrate the  Geography  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
of  Palestine;  but  especially  to  describe  the  religious  and  ci- 
vil institutions,  the  ceremonies,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  treats  of  the  abodes  of  the  people,  their  tents,  tab- 
ernacles and  houses ;  of  the  history,  manners,  &c.  of  the 
Nomades,  or  wandering  shepherds  ;  of  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  agriculture ;  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  method 
of  writing,  instruments  of  music,  &c,  ;  of  commerce,  moneys, 
weights,  measures,  food,  dress,  &c.  ;  of  the  domestic  soci- 
ety of  the  Hebrews,  their  character  and  social  intercourse  ; 
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their  funerals  and  mourning  ;  of  their  political  state,  their 
patriarchal,  n:onarchial,  and  other  forms  of  government ;  of 
judicial  trib 'pals,  trials  and  punishments  ;  of  the  modes  and 
instruments  of  war  ;  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Jews  ;  of  their 
tabernacle,  temple,  and  other  sacrtd  places  ;  of  their  sacred 
seas^ons  and  feasts  ;  of  sacred  persons  and  things  ;  of  their 
ceremonial  and  religious  rights,  vows,  sacrifices,  worship, 
&c."  From  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Stuart,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  translation  is  made  with  ability  and  fidelity. 
The  task  of  translating  a  work  of  this  kind  must  have  been 
very  great ;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Upham,  for  the 
research,  judgment,  and  discrimination,  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  it.  Whoever  would  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  this  book.  The  work  is  of  an  octavo  size ; 
contains  532  pages,  and  the  price  is  %2>, 

Mrs.  JuDSONhas  written  a  history  of  the  Burman  Mission 
which  is  now  in  press  at  Washington.  It  is  intended  also  to 
present  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the   Burmans. 

Commercial  Directory, — A  work  with  this  title,  embracing 
a  variety  of  topographical  and  statistical  information,  and  de- 
signed as  a  book  of  reference  for  merchants  and  men  of  bu- 
siness, has  lately  been  published  at  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Gideon,  of  Washington  City,  are  about 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  journals  of  the  old  Congress, 
comprehending  eleven  years  (including  the  revolution)  of  the 
most  interesting  period  of  our  history. 

Selleck  Osboi^ne,  well  known  as  a  poetical  writer,  is  about 
publishing  a  volume  of  his  occasional  productions,  by  sub- 
scription. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  receive  the  patronage 
due  a  child  of  the  muses,  whose  summer  of  life  has  been 
a  season  of  adversity ;  and  who  has  now  a  strong  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  as  well  as  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  while  we  eagerly  grasp  at  the  sensual  profan- 
ity of  Byron  and  Moore,  that  We  neglect  the  genuine  and 
virtuous  talents  of  our  Pkrciva^s  and  Osbornes. 

00°  The  editors  of  the  Collections  will  be  much  obliged  to 
any  person  who  will  furnish  them  with  the  Narrative  of  the 
Captivity  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  who  was  taken  from  Dover 
in  1724 ;  Doolittle's  Memoirs,  and  How's  and  Norton's  Nar- 
ratives of  Indian  Captivities. 


JUNE,  1823. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

William  Vauchan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Col.  William  Vaughan 
was  the  person,  who  first  suggested,  that  the  fortress  of  Lou- 
isbourg  might  be  captured,either  by  surprise,or  by  a  regular 
siege.  Others,  it  is  true,  have  claimed  the  merit ;  but  most 
authors,  as  well  as  the  private  letters  written  at  that  period, 
agree  in  giving  the  honor  alone  to  Vaughan.  Certainly  no 
man  possessed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  eastern  country, 
where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  ;  and  being  engaged 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  he  had  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty of  learning  the  situation  and  probable  strength  of  the 
place. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  family  of  him  who  was  thus  servicea- 
ble to  his  country,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  uninterestijlgc 
Major  William  Vaughan,  his  grandfather-,  came  from  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  settled  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  became  an  eminent  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant. In  1668,  he  married  Margaret  Cutt,  daughter  of 
Richard*  and  Eleanor  Cutt.  He  was  of  Welch  extraction, 
but  bred  in  London,  under  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  a 
|reat  regard  for  liim  ;  and  whose  interest  he  made  use  of 
for  the  good  of  the  province.  In  1680,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  council  of  New-Hampshire,  of  which 
John  Cutt  was  president.  Possessing  a  generous  pubhc 
spirit  and  an  undaunted  resolution,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  arbitrary  and  tyrannic  administration  of  Gov.  Cranfield, 
by  whom  he  wasimprisened,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  peo- 

*Richard  Cutt,  with  bis  brother  John  Cutt,  came  to  Portsmouth  at  « 
very  early  period  of  its  settlement.  The  former  died  in  1676,  the  laltei 
in  1681,  both  at  advancfed  afffl  Tkty  had  aDother  brother,  Robert, 
who  died  some  timB  befoie. 
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pie's  interests  and  his  own  health.  After  Cranfield  was  remo- 
ved, under  whose  rapacious  goverHment  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  had  suffered  much,  Major  Vaughan  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  various  public  offices  in  the  province.  That  of  re- 
corder he  held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1720. 
Hc;  left  one  son  and  six  daughters.  From  these  latter  are 
descended  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Ports- 
mouth. His  son  George  Vaughan,  who  was  Lieut.  Govern- 
or for  a  short  period,  was  born  in  1668,*  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1696.  After  completing  his  studies, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  agent  for  the 
province.  He  was  there  noticed  by  persons  of  quality  and 
influence  with  whom  his  father  had  been  connected.  By  them 
he  was  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieut. 
Governor.  Accordingly,  on  the  accession  of  George  L,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  He  arrived  in  N.  Hampshire  in 
October,  1715,  and  published  his  commission.  His  unexpec- 
ted elevation  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  favor  from 
the  Crown  to  the  Province,  and  was  a  source  of  gratification 
to  his  father,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  former  Govern- 
ors, and  had  suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Af- 
ter holding  the  office  for  one  year,  he  was,  on  the  occasion  of- 
some  altercation  between  him  and  Governor  Shute,  suspen- 
ded, and  shortly  after  removed.  He  died  in  December,  1 725, 
leaving  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  William  Vaughan,  the 
principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Vaughan,  and  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Sept.  12, 
1 703.  For  several  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  continued 
a  merch&ntin  his  native  town  ;  but,  possessing  an  enterpri- 
sing disposition,  he  left  his  native  place  and  emigrated  to  the 
eastern  country,  accompanied  by  a  few  hardy  adventurers 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  a 
place  called  Damariscolta,  about  13  miles  below  fort  Pema- 
quid.  They  had  here  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
encounter,  such  as  new  settlers  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
and  surrounded  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  are  subject  to. 
Vaughan  being  a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  of  a  dar- 
ing temper  and  an  enthusiastic  mind,  was  well  qualified  for 
this  undertaking  ;  and  suffered  no  obstacles  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  views.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  will  give  some  idea  of  his  situation.  "  We 
"  are  all  well,  though,  in  other  respects,  exceedingly  unfortu- 
"  nate.  The  times  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  in  such  a  rc- 
"  mote  place  as  this.  The  people  here  are  hourly  expecting 
"  to  hear  that  France  has  joined  Spain  in  a  war  against  Eng- 

[*April  13,  1676,  eajB  an  original  record  in  the  secretary's  o&ce.-Ed 
ilors.} 
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"  land  ;  and  that,  as  the  Indians  are  so  much  under  the 
"French,  (a  Jesuitical  influence,)  that,  if  there  are  not  some 
"  cautionary  preparations  made  by  the  Government  to  se- 
"  cure  these  parts,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  them  to  tarry 
"  here.  The  Irish  people  are  not  so  much  moved,  as  many 
"  of  them  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  barbarity  of 
"  the  Indians  ;  but  the  people  in  my  concerns  are  mostly  Eng- 
"  lish  from  Dover,  S  jmersworth.  Oyster  River,  Exeter,  Kit- 
•'  tery,  Scarborough,  &c.,  and  are  actually  about  70  souls, 
"  men,  women  and  children,  that  live  in  my  houses  around 
"  me  ;  and  the  men  wholly  employed  in  my  service.  Some 
'•  of  them  have  had  their  fathers  and  mothers  killed  ;  some 
"  their  other  relations  ;  others  have  been  wounded  in  their 
•'  own  persons,  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  are 
"  in  a  great  uproar,and  say  they  will  leave  the  place,  if  some 
"  security  is  not  procured  for  it." — ^He  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  place  was  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  and 
that  it  had  been  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  Indians 
in  time  of  war. 

His  men  were  employed  in  carrying  on  the  fishing  trade, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Bo3ton,and  confer- 
red with  Gov.  Shirley  upon   the  subject,     proposing    that 
it  should  be   taken  by    surprise,  by  going  over  the   walls 
in  winter  upon  the  drifts  of  snow.     The  Governor  was  forci- 
bly struck   with    the   plan,   and  the  people   having  caught 
Vaughan's  enthusiasm,  preparations  were  immediately  made. 
The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  William   Pep- 
perrell,  Esq.,  and  the  result  is  well  known.     Vaughan  served 
as  Lieut.  Colonel.     AlthoMgh  he  refused  any  regular  com- 
mand, he  made  himself  highly  useful  during  the  whole  siege, 
by  his  advice  in  councils,  and   intrepidity  and  vigilance  in 
scouring  the  country  and  reconnoitering  the  enemy.     If  any 
perilous  commission  was  to  be  executed,  the  General  always 
appointed  Vaughan  to  head  it.     A  short  time  before  the  sur- 
render, he  headed  a  detachment,  consisting  chiefly  of  New- 
Hampshire  troops,  and  marched  to  the   N.  E.   part  of  the 
harbor,     where  they  burned  some  ware    houses  and  naval 
stores.     The  smoke  being  driven  by  the  wind  into   the  ene- 
my's grand  battery,  so  terrified  them,that  they  abandoned  it. 
Whereupon,  Vaughan  entered,  and  immediately  wrote   the 
General  that  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  thirteen  men,  entered 
the  enemy's  royal  battery,  and  was  waiting  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  a  flag.     Before  they   could  arrive,  however,  an 
hundred  men  were  dispatched  from    the  city  to  retake  the 
battery;  but  Col.  Vaughan,  with  his  small  party, oo the 
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naked  beach,  and  in  face  of  a  smart  fire  from  the  city  and 
boats,  kept  them  from  landing,  until  a  reinforcement  arrived. 
— In  every  duty  of  fatigue,  or  sanguine  adventure,  he  was 
always  ready  ;  and  the  Ne^-Hampshire  troops  animated  by 
his  example,  partook  largely  of  the  dangers  and  labors  of  the 
siege. 

But  the  most  worthy  are  not  free  from  the  shafts  of  calum- 
ny. Some  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  actuated  by 
envy  of  his  superior  abilities,  conceived  a  bitter  jealousy 
towards  him,  and  endeavored  by  every  means  to  deprive 
himofallshareof  the  credit  of  the  expedition.  This  deter- 
mined him  to  embark  for  England,  to  obtain  that  reward  for 
his  services,  which  he  so  justly  deserved.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend  at  Portsmouth." 

Louisbourg,  June  Idth   1745* 

"  I  have  lived  here  in  great  bitterness  of  mind,  and  cheerful- 
"  ly  done  my  duty,at  the  same  time,  despise  those  who  strive 
"  to  fret  me.  I  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  wishing  you  joy 
"  of  our  conquest  of  Louisbourg.  They  surrendered  the 
*'  16th,  and  we  entered  the  17th.  1  have  reason  to  be 
"  thankful  for  what  1  have  done  in  this  affair.  1  hope  to  sai^ 
"  to-morrow  for  London."  He  received  letters  of  introduction 
fromhis  friends  to  some  gentlemen  in  London ;  and  one  of 
them  paid  him  the  following  handsome  compliment  in  a  letter, 
which  was  received  by  one  of  Vaughan's  relations  about  a 
year  after  his  departure.  "  I  have  seen  your  kinsman  and 
"  his  papers,  and  according  to  what  appears  to  me,  he  was 
"  not  only  the  primiim  inohile,  but  the  very  thing  in  this  grand 
"  affair,  quite  to  the  surrender  of  the  place.  And  were  I  to 
"  bejudgeand  rev/arder  of  his  merit,  J  should  think  him 
"  worthy  of  the  utmost  notice,  profit,  and  honor.  And  yet 
"  I  am  afraid  of  the  upshot  of  all  his  time,  fatigue,  bravery 
"  and  expense.  You  may  depend  that  according  to  your 
"  desire,  I  will  assuredly  do  him  all  the  good  and  service  I 
"  possibly  can,  for  I  have  a  great  value  for  his  virtue  in  gene- 
"  ral,  and   for  his  solid,  firm,  intrepid,  persevering  temper. 

"  But  I  suspect hajs  cut  the  grass  under  his  feet, 

"  and  set  him  in  a  languid  light  here,  lest  he  should  otherwise 
"  eclipse  his  lusture."  This  supposition,  it  is  probable,  was 
but  too  literally  correct ;  for  while  the  successful  comman- 
der of  the  expedition  was  soon  after  knighted  and  otherwise 
distinguished,  the  intrepid  Vaughan  remained  more  than  a 
year  in  England,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  receiving  some 
compensation  from  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  so  signally 
served. 
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He  died  in  London  in  December,  1746,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  victim  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  greatly  regretted  by  an  extensive  circle  of  acquainiance 
in  this  country,  who  knew  and  justly  appreciated  his 
worth. 


Enoch  Poor. 

Enoch  Poor  was  an  officer  of  worth  and  distinction  in 
the  war  which  achieved  our  national  independence.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembh"  of  New-Hampshire 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  was  voted  to  raise 
and  equip  two  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  into  three  regi- 
ments, one  of  which  was  given  to  the  command  of  Col.  Poor. 
The  other  two  were  placed  under  the  command  of  John 
Stark  and  James  Read.  Col.  Poor  served  in  the  army  five 
years.  He  died  in  New-Jersey,  8  September,  1780,  aged 
43,  of  a  bilious  fever  after  thirteen  days'  illness.  A  funeral 
oration  was  delivered  at  his  interment,  at  Hackinsack,  by  his 
chaplain.  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  which  was  printed,  and  from 
which  we  derive  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  his 
character.  "  He  was  prudent  in  counsel  and  solid  in  judg- 
ing, firm  and  steady  in  his  resolutions,  cautious  of  unneces- 
sary danger,  calm  and  undaunted  in  battle,  vigorous  and 
unwearied  in  obeying  military  commands,  and  executing 
cnterprizes ;  patient  and  persevering  under  hardships  and 
difficulties,  punctual  and  exact  in  the  duties  of  the  army. 
His  mind  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  army, 
and  in  preserving  order  and  regularity  among  those  troops 
he  commanded  :  and,  far  from  possessing  such  a  narrow  and 
impoverished  soul  as  can  be  content  with  a  bare  escape  from 
censure ;  he  was  ever  willing  and  pleased  to  do  as  much  as 
posssible,  even  though  it  were  out  the  immediate  line  of  his 
duty.  He  was  affable  and  condescending,  easy  of  access, 
yet  maintaining  dignity,  and  commanding  respect ;  ever  sus- 
taining an  honorable  command  of  his  passions.  He  well  knew 
how  to  respect,  and  he  honored  all  characters  which  were 
faithfully  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  he 
thought  none,  who  were  faithful  and  brave,  benealh  his  no- 
tice. The  soldiers,  under  pressing  circumstances  of  distress, 
had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  was  a  father  to  them. 

He  was  an  unchangeable  friend  of  the  moral  and  social 
virtues,  and  taught  the  excellence  of  them  more  by  his  ami- 
able example  than  by  a  pompous  parade  of  words  without 
actions.  He  was  an  invariable  advocate  for  public  and 
divine  worship,  never  omitting  to  assemble  the  troops  under 
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his  command,  at  the  stated  time  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
circumstances  ot  the  army  would  permit,  nor  disdaining  to 
pay  his  own  personal  attendance. 

From  Boston  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada  to  those  impor- 
tant fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  thence  in  vari- 
ous encounters,  in  toils  of  marches,  and  pains  of  hunger, 
until  his  troops  fought  the  army  of  Burgoyne  on  the  heights 
of  Bchmus,  where,  in  repeated  battles,  and  in  the  convention 
ot  Saratoga,  he  was  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  those  laurels 
which  crowned  the  American  arms.  In  the  year  1779,  it 
was  his  lot,  with  many  more,  to  dare  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness,  and  traverse  a  land  before  unknown,  as  far  as  the 
Chenesses,  [Gennessee,]  and  it  was  by  the  troops,  under  his 
command,  that  the  savage  enemy  were  defeated.  When  the 
campaign  of  1780  opened,  without  soliciting  the  post  of  hon- 
or and  superior  danger,  or  even  knowing  the  intention  of  any 
new  appointment,  his  merit  procured  him  the  command  of 
a  Brigade  of  Light  Infantry  under  the  honorable  Major-Gen- 
al  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  With  pleasure  he  accepted 
that  command,  desirous  of  serving  the  interest  of  his  country 
more  eminently  in  this  station,  and  of  emulating  the  generous 
zeal  of  him,  who,  though  not  born  in  America,  made  the 
cause  of  this  continent  his  own,  and  spared  neither  blood 
nor  treasure  to  establish  our  Independence. 

This  was  the  last  command  with  which  General  Poor  was 
invested.  In  this,  and  all  others  which  preceded  it,  it  was 
his  eager  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  and  speedy 
conclusion  :  But  alas !  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  and  expectations,  he  was  removed  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States." 


Alekakder  Scammel. 
Alexander  Scammel,  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Mendon,  now  Mil- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  was  employed  a 
short  time  in  teaching  a  school  at  Kingston,  Ms.  In  1770, 
he  was  master  of  the  public  school  in  Plymouth,  and  on  the 
20  December,  that  year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club,  a  society  which  was  the  first  in  New-England 
that  publicly  noticed  the  landing  of  the  Fathers.  The  next 
year  he  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  cousin  of  his  name  in  the  employment  of  government,  he 
entered  upon  the  business  of  surveying  and  exploring  lands, 
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and  of  the  royal  navy  timber,  about  1 772.  In  an  interval  of 
suspended  occupation,  he  kept  sehool  six  weeks  at  Berwick; 
and  at  one  period,  entered  on  thfe  study  of  law  with  General 
Sullivan,  whom  he  styles,  "an  excellent  instructor  and  worthy 
patron."  He  afterwards  assisted  Captain  Holland  in  mak- 
ing surveys  for  his  map  ot  New-Hampshii*e.  In  August, 
1772,  he  appears  to  be  serving  on  board  the  sloop  Lord 
Chatham,  bound  from  Pascataqua  river  to  Boston,  to  send 
despatches,  plans  and  reports,  &:c.  to  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury." This  vessel  mounted  several  swivels,  and  carried 
small  arms,  and  her  place  of  rendezvous  was  Falmouth,  now 
Portland. 

Thus  we  trace  Mr»  Scammel  from  the  seat  of  the  muses 
and  the  village  school,  to  the  surveyorship  of  the  then  royal 
forests  of  New-Hampshire  and  Maine ;  and  shortly  afterward 
in  the  changeful  course  of  events,rising  rapidly  in  the  military 
career,  until  we  find  him  the  confidential  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, whose  early  years,  like  his, were  an  employment,  which, 
while  it  inures  the  constitution  to  fatigue,  also  aids  the  ac- 
quirement of  what  in  military  language  is  called  "  coup  d'  ceiV."  ' 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  Gen. 
Washington  was,  it  is  said,  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  men. 
Doubly  honorable  indeed,  then  it  is,  to  havo  received  his 
confidence ! 

In  1773,  Mr.  Scammel  was  appointed  brigade  major,  and 
in  1776,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of 
continental  troops  raised  in  New-Hampshire.  In  1777,  col- 
onel Scammel  commanded  the  third  regiment  of  this  state, 
•and  was  wounded  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Saratoga.  In 
1780,  the  levy  of  this  state  was  reduced  to  two  regiments, 
when  he  commanded  the  first.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed adjutant  general  of  the  American  armies,  in  which  office 
he  was  deservedly  popular,  and  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  generally.  On  the  30  September,  1 781, 
at  the  memorable  and  successful  siege  of  York-Town,  he 
was  officer  of  the  day  ;  and  while  reconnoitering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  their  horse  ; 
and  after  being  taken  prisoner,  was  inhumanly  wounded  by 
them.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  died  October  6,  and  where  is  a  monumental 
tablet, 

"  Which  conqu'ring  armies,  from  their  toils  return'd, 
"  Rear'd  to  bis  glory,  while  his  fate  they  monrn'd." 

HVMPHREys. 
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Hall  Jackson. 

Hall  Jackson,  Esq.  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  grand  master  of  the  ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  New-Hampshire,  was  a  physician  and  suf- 
geon  of  eminence  at  Portsmouth,  the  place  of  his  nativity. — 
The  success,  which  attended  his  mode  of  treating  the  small 
pox,  and  his  labors  in  the  obstetrick  branch  of  his  profession, 
gained  him  a  distinguished  reputation. 

He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  lively  fancy,  extensive 
reading  ;  and  of  such  social  qualities,  as  rendered  him,  at  all 
times,  a  pleasing  companion,  particularly  to  those,  who  adopt 
the  maxim,  dum  vivimvs  vivamus, 

A  small  tract  containing  observations  on  the  putrid  malig- 
nant sore  throat,  which  prevailed  in  New-Hampshire,  from 
1784  to  1786,  inclusively,  was  written  and  published  by  him, 
but  without  his  name. 

Doctor  Jackson's  death,  occasioned  by  a  hurt,  which  he 
received  from  the  oversetting  of  his  carriage,  took  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1797,  he  having  entered  on  his  fifty  eighth 
year.  He  left  a  widow  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Symmes,  the  former  of  whom  died,  in  1805,  and  the 
latter,  in  1 809.  His  son  Theodore  Jackson,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  doctor,  was  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life. 

Pres.  Alden's  Collectioxis, 


Solomon  Moor. 
Rev.  SoLOMGN  Moor  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  al 
Newtown,  Limavady,  in  Ireland,  in  1736.  He  received  the 
honors  oi  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1758.  Having 
studied  theology  with  Profesfeor  Leechman,  of  that  Univer- 
sity, he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Londonderry  Pres- 
bytery, July  26, 1 762.  Four  years  after,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  at  large,  and  the  following  Oct.  arrived  at  Halifax, 
Nova-Scotia,  whence,  after  a  short  tarry,  he  came  to  Boston ; 
having  letters  of  credence  and  recommendation  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  for  whom  he  preached  the  first  sabbath  after  his 
arrival.  The  ensuing  sabbath,  he  preached  for  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Gregore,  of  Londonderry,  in  this  state.  In  February 
1767,  he  went  to  New-Boston  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  year,  was  installed  over  the  church  in 
that  place.  Having  served  his  people  in  the  ministi-y  34 
years  and  4  months,  he  died  May  28,  1803,  aged  67. 
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Notices  of  the  Town  of  Rochester,  Strafford   County,  N.  H. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  society 

in  said  town. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  towns  settled  in 
this  state,  before  the  settlement  commencecl  at  Rochester. 
Dover,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  was  settled  betore  it,  an 
hundred  years. 

Captain  Timothy  Roberts  was  the  first  person,  who  made 
a  permanent  setilement  in  Rochester;  he  came  from  Dover 
with  his  family  on  the  28th  of  December,  (old  stile,)  in  the 
year  1728,  and  his  posterity  are  now  quite  numerous  in  this, 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  But  he  came  in  perilous  times ; 
the  town  was  then  on  the  frontier;  the  savages  wore  trouble- 
some ;  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  state  [Province]  were  un- 
settled and  precarious.  The  town,  therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  made  but  slow  progress  in  settlement. 

A  ditferent  state  of  things  commenced  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  British  and  American  troops  in  the  year 
.1760.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  people  were  few  in  num- 
ber, poor  and  distressed  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
discouraged.  Whenever  there  was  war  with  the  savages, 
the  people  were  under  the  necessity  of  removing  their  fam- 
ilies into  garrisons,  and  to  be  upon  the  watch  night  and  day. 
They  were  unable  to  improve  their  little  farms  but  at  great 
hazard  of  their  lives;  they  carried  their  fire  arms  into  their 
fields,  and  set  sentinels  to  give  the  alarm,  whenever  an 
enemy  might  approach.  In  this  way,  they  were  kept  in 
want,  and  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  scanty  and  bare 
subsistence.  Schools  were  necessarily  neglected,  and  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  ignorance  ;  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  and  felt  to  this  day.  The  settlers  of  those  days  in  this 
town  were  bold,  hardy  and  industrious  ;  their  sons  were  train- 
ed up  to  the  use  of  the  musket ;  they  were  always  on-  the 
watch,  and  lived  and  laboured  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns, 
so  that  the  savages,  who  frequently  passed  through  the  town, 
to  attack  the  people  on  the  lower  settlements,  (especially 
those  from  Pequackett,)  rarely  obtained  any  advantage. 

On  the  27th  of  June  (old  style)  in  the  year  1746,  four  men 
were  killed  by  the  savages  in  this  town,  on  the  main  road  to 
Dover,  about  a  mile  below  Norway-Plain  brook,  viz.  Joseph 
Heard,  Joseph  Richards,  John  Wentworth,  and  Gershona 
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Downs.  On  the  same  day,  another  person  by  the  name  of 
Jonathan  Richaids,was  w ound€d,takrn  prisoner,and  carried 
to  Canada,  but  soon  returned,and  died  in  Rochester  in  1793. 
A  small  lad  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  same  day,  probably 
by  the  same  party  of  Indians,  on  the  road  calk  d  Salmon-falL 
His  name  was  Jonathan  Door;  he  was  carried  captive  to 
Canada,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  subjugation  of  that 
Province  by  the  English  and  Americans.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  May  23,  1747,  Samuel  Drown  was  badly 
wounded.  May  1st,  1748,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Hodgdon 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  She  refused  to  yield  herstlf  up 
as  a  prisoner,  and  preferred  immediate  death  to  being  led 
into  captivity.  Her  husband  was  within  hearing  of  her  cries, 
but  was  unable  to  render  her  an  effectual  assistance.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Moses  Roberts  was  killed  in  this  town,  but 
not,  as  has  been  represented,  by  the  savages.  He  was  sta- 
tioned as  a  sentinel  not  far  from  the  brook,  called  Norway 
Plain  brook.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hill,  which 
ascends  from  the  brook,  on  the  main  road  to  Dover,  another 
sentinel  was  stationed  near  the  Garrison-house.  The  ad- 
vanced sentinel,  (Roberts,)  from  some  circumstance  or  other, 
became  terrified,  and  retreated.  The  sentinel  on  the  hill  near 
the  garrison,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  bushes,  and  seeing  them 
wave,  suspected  that  the  savages  had  passed  by  Roberts, 
and  were  approching  to  make  an  attack  on  the  garrison. 
He,  accordingly,  fired  his  gun,  and  shot  Roberts.  He 
died  the  next  morning,  blaming  himself  and  justifying  the 
man,  who  shot  him. 

In  all  their  sore  trials  and  distresses,  the  people  met  with, 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  religion,  or  the  gospel  ministry. 
In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town, 
they  settled  the  Rev.  Amos  Main  among  them,  who  greatly 
encouraged  them  in  their  concerns  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Such  was  his  character,  that  he  might  well  enough  be  styled. 
Boanerges,  (son  of  thunder,)  yet  he  was  a  son  of  consolation 
to  them  in  all  their  afflictions,  and  he  was  with  them  through 
all  their  most  trying  scenes.  He  died  April  5th,  1760 — 
Rev.  Samuel  Hill  was  installed  November  19,  17G0,  and 
died  Nov.  19,  1764.  Rev.  Avery  Hall  was  ordained,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1776,  anc5  was  dismissed  April  10,  1775.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Joseph  Haven,  was  ordained  Jan.  10,  1776. 
So  that  it  appears,  that  this  town  ha?  not  been  without  a  set- 
tled minisJ'^r  four  years  since  tho  ordination  of  Mr.  Main,  in 
1737.  T'\c  church,  in  1766,  the  time,  when  its  present  pas- 
tor was  ordained,  consisted  of  sixty-five  members.  Two 
only  of  those,  who  b^^nged  to  it  then,  are  living  now  ;  and 
they  are  almost  90  years  of  age  each.     Seventy-iour  have 
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been  admitted  into  it,  since  1 770,  but  its  number  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  small.  The  two  first  deacons  were  Stephen  Ber- 
ry awd  Joseph  Walker,  who  were  appointed  in  November, 
1737,  and  remained  in  office,  till  in  old  age,  they  were  re- 
moved by  death.  Since  1776,  four  have  been  appointed, 
viz.  William  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Chamberlan,  Samuel 
Plumer,  and  William  Trickey ;  all  of  whom  held  their  office, 
till  removed  by  death. 

This  town  has  been,  and  stillis  remarkable  for  old  peo- 
ple. It  is  pretty  certain,  there  are  about  an  hundred  people 
living  in  Rochester  at  the  present  time,  who  are  over  70 
years  of  age.  Of  the  twenty-five  persons,  who  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ISS^,  one  was  97,  four  were  between  80 
and  90 ;  four  were  between  70  and  80,  and  three  between 
60  and  70. 

The  towns  of  Farmington  and  Milton  originally  made  a 
part  of  Rochester.  In  the  year  1774,  when  these  three  towns 
formed  but  one,  the  number  of  inhalDitants  was  1551.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  thes  three 
towns  is  5,4 1 9  ;  so  that  since  the  first  mentioned  date,  they 
have  considerably  more  than  trebled.  Farmington  was  in- 
corporated, Dec.  1,  1798.  Milton  was  incorporated,  June 
11,  1802.  The  charter  of  the  town  of  Rochester  was 
granted  May  10,  1722.  The  town  of  Rochester,  like  the 
county  of  StraffiDrd  generally,  is  in  the  state,  which  Agur 
wished  to  be  in,  viz,  neither  rich  norpsor. 


Extract  from  the  first  Book  of  Church  Records  in  Hopkinton* 

New-Hopkinton,  a  new  township  laid  out  at  first  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in 
New-England,  and  was  the  fifth  in  number  of  those  town- 
ships; was  taken  up  to  settle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  a  town  so  called  in  that  province,  and  was  by  them  cal- 
led New-Hopkinton,  which  afterward  by  the  settlement  of 
the  line  between  that  province  and  the  province  of  New- 
Hampshire,  fell  into  the  province  of  New-Hampshire.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  or  plantation  was  begun  before  the 
war  which  begun  about  the  year  1 744.  But  by  that  war,  it 
was  entirely  broken  up,  several  families  being  captivated  by 
the  Indians;  and  the  rest  deterred  from  trying  to  live  there 
any  longer.  But  after  that  war  was  ended,  the  settlement  of 
the  place  was  attempted  again,  and  carried  on  so  that  in  the 
year  1757,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  a  church  was  gath- 
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ercd,  and  a  minister  ordained  in  the  place  :  viz.  Rev.  James 
Scales.  There  was  yet  no  house  V)uilt  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  in  the  place,  because  the  place  being  the  out- 
most settlement ;  and  much  exposed  in  time  of  war:  there- 
fore, the  ordination  Avas  solemnized  in  Putney's  Fort,  so 
called,  and  the  numerous  spectators  attended  the, solemnity 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  calm 
and  pleasant  for  the  season. 


THE  OLD  BOAR  CHAFES  AGAIN. 

A    STORT. 

[The  editors  acknowledge  their  obligations  to.the  gentleman 
who  furnishctl  them  with  the  following  communication. 
The  circumstances  related  in  it  actually  occurred  at  Hollis, 
in  the  early  settlement  of  that  town.  Alfred,  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  the  story,  was  Capt.  Peter  Powers,  the  first 
white  inhabitant  of  that  place.  Anna  was  his  wife,  and 
the  boy  was  the  first  native  of  Hollis,  afterwards  Rev. 
Peter  Powers,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1754  ; 
was  ordained  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  1765;  dismissed,  1784; 
rr moved  to  Deer  Isle,  in  Maine,  1785,  where  he  died  in 
1799.  "He  was  a  faithful  and  discriminating  preacher, 
and  was  possessed  of  superior  talents."  As  the  story  is 
descriptive  of  the  early  scenery  of  the  country,  of  the 
manners,  habits,  hardships  and  mutual  attachments  of  the 
first  settlers,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  as  the  incidents  are  matters  of  fact,  it  is  judg- 
ed proper  to  introduce  it  into  the  Collections.] 

At  the  settlement  of  ******,  a  town  In  the  county  of  Hills- 
borough, and  originally  in  the  old  Dunstable  grant,  and 
while  there  was  as  yet  but  one  family  in  town,  they  were  in 
the  custom  of  rearing  a  large  number  of  swine,  and  permit- 
ted them  to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  and  to  subsist  upon 
roots,  nuts  and  acorns,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the 
place.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  at  the  time  of  the  first  deep 
snow  that  fell,  the  older  members  of  the  herd,  that  were 
oritrinally  tame,  would  lead  their  numerous  offspring  into 
winter  quarters  at  a  shed  erected  for  that  purpose  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  where  the  owner  disposed  of  theiu 
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at  his  pleasure,  although  many  of  them  were  as  untame  and 
not  less  ferocious  than  the  beasts  of  the  mountains.  At  that 
period,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  were  plenty,  and 
somehow  exceedingly  hostile  to  sw  ine.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  herd  by  letting 
one  of  the  males  live  beyond  the  period  of  life  ordinarily 
assigned  to  that  species  by  man ;  at  which  time  he  became 
literally  the  master  of  the  jlock.  Hi?  tusks  protruded  on  eith- 
er side  of  his  mouth  in  nearly  semicircles  to  the  distance  of 
seven  inches.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his  superiority  and 
responsibility.  He  was  fierce  in  the  extreme,  and  when 
the  herd  was  assailed  by  danger,  he  presented  himself  in- 
stantly to  the  foe  with  eyes  dartipg  fire,  Avith  tusks  heated  to 
blueness,  and  with  his  mouth  foaming  to  a  frightful  degree. 
He  roamed  the  forest  unconscious  of  danger ;  he  led  the  herd, 
and  but  few  of  the  untamed  tribes  had  the  temerity  to  dis- 
pute right  or  title  to  supremacy  with  him.  It  happened, 
however,  on  an  autumn's  day,  when  Anna,  the  beautiful, 
healthful  and  bboming  Anna,  the  young  partner  of  Alfred, 
our  solitary  adventurer,and  the  mother  of  one  fine  little  boy, 
the  first  birth  of  English  extraction  in  the  town,  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  Son  of  Consolation  to  the  pious,  and 
a  Boanerges  to  the  unregeneratc  ;  when,  I  say,  she  approach- 
ed the  door  of  her  cell,  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  her  absent 
husband,  whose  presence  the  gathering  shades  of  evening, 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  place,  and  a  lurking,  savage  foe,  ren- 
dered peculiarly  grateful  to  the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  the 
sweetncr  of  his  adventurous  life  ;  while  she  yet  listened  to 
the  repeated  sound  of  the  descending  axe,  or  the  crash 
of  falling  trees,  she  heard  faintly,  although  distinctly,  the 
dying  cries  of  one  of  their  herd  at  a  great  distance.  She  re- 
mained in  this  state  of  suspense  but  a  few  moments  before  the 
herd  came  rushing  through  thp  forest  in  the  ejreatest  trepi- 
dation. The  oldest  dams  of  the  herd,  apparently  exhausted 
and  without  their  common  leader  and  protector,  seemed  in- 
clined to  take  refuge  in  the  apartment,  which  had  been  their 
retreat  in  former  winters  ;  but  the  younger  branches  of  the 
herd  would  not  accompany  them.  The  dams  seeing  this, 
passed  directly  on  pnd  disappeared  in  the  forest  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  were  still  heard,  but 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  lost  in  death.  But  the  tremb- 
ling Anna  had  not  yet  removed  from  the  spot,  before  the  7nas- 
ter  of  the  Jlock  came  rushing  through  the  bushes  in  eager  pur- 
suit of  his  charge,  which  had  left  him  in  the  rear  by  qiany  a 
rood.  He  was  bathed  in  his  blood,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
gnashing  his  tusks,  and  exhibited  a  most  frightful  aspect. 
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Regardless  of  home,  he  approached  a  field  of  corn  growing 
near  the  cabin,  and  leaped  the  fence  withov.t  touching  the 
topnaost  knot,  although  it  was  proof  against  horses  which 
strolled  through  the  woods  from  other  neighboring  settle- 
ments on  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  He  passed  directly 
through  the  field,  and  leaped  out  without  touching  one  ker- 
nel ol  corn,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  In  about  one 
hour  after,  Alfred,  the  wished  for  husband,  returned  with  his 
axe  up^n  his  shoulder,  enlivening  the  forest,  to  say  nothing 
of  Anna's  heart,  as  he  approached  with  his  evening  whistle, 
whilst  his  old  bell  cow,  in  clumsy  march  in  front,  with  udder 
distended,  beat  a  tattoo,  which,  although  harsh  and  dissonant, 
amused  the  weary  driver,  and  summoned  Anna,  with  her 
milk  pail  to  her  evening  task.  Scarcely  had  Alfred  secured 
the  topmost  rail  to  his  yard  enclosure,  when  Anna  from  the 
window  of  her  cabin,  saw  her  husband  held  in  the  most  anx- 
ious suspense.  For  a  moment  he  paused  and  listened  ;  the 
next  he  exclaimed — "  Anna,  Anna,  bring  in  one  minute  my 
gun  and  ammunition,  for  the  old  master  himself  is  worsted." 
In  a  trice  they  were  at  hand — "  Look  to  yourself  and  boy," 
said  Alfred,  and  in  a  moment  disappeared  in  the  forest  and 
shades  of  the  night.  Pursuing  with  great  precipitancy  the 
course  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  which  alone  broke  the 
silence  of  evening,  Alfred  soon  found  himself  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  his  cabin,  surrounded  with  black  alders  so 
thickly  set  as  almost  to  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast ;  be- 
fore him  was  a  pond  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  from  forty 
to  eighty  rods  in  breadth.  He  was  near  midway  of  the 
pond,  and  the  sound  from  the  laboring  boar  and  his  antag- 
onist, (a  mixed,  frightful  yell,)  proceeded  directly  from  the 
opposite  shore.  Nothing  now  remained  but  for  Alfred  to 
plunge  into  the  pond  and  make  the  opposite  shore  by  beat- 
ing the  waves,  or  to  divide  himself  a  passage  among  the 
alders  around  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  pond,  which  could 
not  be  done  short  of  travelling  the  distance  of  another  mile. 
But  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  cries  of  the  swine  bespoke  the 
greatest  danger.  The  latter  task  was  chosen,  and  in  a  space, 
and  with  a  courage  and  energy  scarcely  conceived  by  our 
puny  generation,  Alfred  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  Ye 
sons  of  Hillsborough,  whose  heart  does  not  at  this  moment 
misgive  him,  while  approaching  the  battle  ground,  alone,  in 
darkness,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foe !  But  Al- 
fred preceeded  with  an  undaunted  firmness.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  approaching  near  to  them,  before  he  could 
make  any  discovery  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
rendered  more  dark  by  the  towering  trees  that  mingled  their 
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branches  at  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  dense  underwood,  which  stood  like  a  hedge  continual- 
ly before  him.  The  instant  he  entered  the  space  way  which 
had  been  beaten  down  during  the  action,  Alfred  saw  the 
boar  seated  upon  the  ground,  and  still  defending  himself 
against  the  most  furious  assaults  of  the  hugest  bear,  which 
his  eyes  ever  beheld.  He  was  like  his  old  hell  cow  for  mag- 
nitude. Alfred  drew  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  ia  the 
attitude  of  taking  aim,  when  he  perceived  obscurely,  that  the 
bear  was  in  a  line  from  him  to  the  boar,  and  he  could  not 
discharge  his  piece  without  endangering  the  latter;  and  as  he 
^as  moving  in  a  circular  direction  to  obtain  a  safe  discharge, 
he  was  discovered  by  the  bear,  at  which  the  latter  bounded 
into  the  bushes  and  disappeared.  Alfred  now  came  up  to 
the  keeper  of  his  herd  and  witnessed  such  tokens  of  gladness 
on  his  approach  as  both  surprised  and  aifected  him.  It  was, 
however,  too  solemn  an  hour  with  the  swine  to  lavish  upon 
his  deliverer  unmeaning  ceremonies !  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  safe  from  his  too  powerful  antagonist,  he  prostrated 
himself  flat  on  the  grouud,  and  lay  sometime  in  pantings  and 
groans,  which  were  indescribable.  Alfred  now  discharged 
his  gun  with  a  view  to  terrify  the  beasts  of  prey  and  to  keep 
fhem  off  during  the  night.  He  struck  and  kindled  a  fire, 
and  upon  a  slight  examination  found  that  his  hog  was  lacer- 
ated and  mangled  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  He  was 
utterly  disabled  from  walking  or  rising  except  upon  his  fore 
feet.  But  what  is  to  be  noticed  especially  in  this  narration, 
is  this — The  boar  after  some  little  time  recovered  from  his 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  soon  gained  the  same  position  in 
which  his  owner  found  him  ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  obtain- 
ed, than  he  began  to  beat  a  challenge  for  the  renewal  of  the 
contest.  His  eyes  flashed  with  rage,  he  stamped  with  his  fore 
feet,  he  chafed,  he  gnashed  with  his  tusks  and  loamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  looked  around  with  the  greatest  apparent  firm- 
ness for  his  antagonist.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  which 
was  afterwards  often  repeated  by  Alfred,  that  The  old  Boar 
chafes  again.  Alfred  now  burned  some  powder  around  him, 
and  left  him  for  the  night,  and  returned  to  his  cabin,  where, 
perhaps,  he  was  never  more  joyfully  received  by  his  young 
wife,  who,  during  all  this  while,  remained  listening  at  her 
window  with  a  solicitude  more  readily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. The  next  day  some  help  was  obtained,  and  the 
field  of  action  revisited.  The  boar  had  not  moved  out  of 
his  place,  but  was  still  weltering  in  his  blood.  With  much 
labor  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  as  the  bear  had  already 
disqualified  him  for  propagating  his  species  in  future,  he  wtfs 
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ymxhdj  fattened  and  killed,  and  by  his  death  helped  to  pro- 
long that  existence  to  the  family,  which  he  could  no  longer 
promote  by  his  life.  With  a  view  to  account  for  the  melan- 
rholly  fate  of  the  boar,  Alfred  and  his  associates  went  and 
searched  for  the  swine  that  was  destroy  od  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day.  They  found  one  of  the  largest  hogs 
slain  evidently  by  a  bear,  and  near  to,  a  huge  bear  was  as 
evidently  slain  by  the  boar.  This  caused  them  to  conclude 
that  the  first  hog  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bear  in  the 
absence  of  the  boar ;  but  the  cries  of  the  wounded  soon 
brought  the  master,  when  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  bear  was  slain  ;  not  however,  without  loss  of  blood  to 
the  Bo^r.  That  during  the  first  action  the  rest  of  the  herd 
fled,  and  that  the  boar  was  in  pursuit  of  them  when  he  pass- 
ed the  cabin  through  the  field.  That  after  running  several 
miles,  he  either  swam  the  pond  or  fetched  a  compass  round 
it,  and  at  the  point  of  exhaustion  he  fell  in  with  a  still  more 
powerful  antagonist; — that  by  consequence  of  his  loss  of 
blood  and  fatigue  his  defence  was  feeble  in  comparison  with 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  he  was  overpow- 
ered rather  than  subdued ;  and  like  many  a  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian hero,  he  fell  because  the  fates  decreed  it. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 
Letter  from  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,  to  Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 

[Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was 
the  first  minister  in  Keene,  and  the  second  settled  in  any 
part  of  Cheshire  county.  When  the  settlement  of  Keene 
was  broken  up  by  Indian  invasion,  he  removed  to  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  and  was  installed  in  the  third  church  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  continued  the  beloved  and  respected 
pastor  until  1776,' when  the  connexion  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  He  afterwards  preached  about  eighteen 
months,  at  Plympton,  second  parish,  (now  Carver,)  whence 
he  retired  to  Rowley,  where  he  died,  1787,  in  his  86st 
year.  Mr.  Bacon  was  born  at  Wrenthara,  1 706,  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  college,  1731.  His  descendants  are  in 
Plymouth,  Salem  and  elswhere.] 

HoNOURKD  Sin — Not  only  the  small  acquaintance  Pve  had 
with  yourself,  but  your  noble,  general  and  generous  char- 
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acter,  both  emboldens  and  encourages  me  to  present  this 
short  memorial  to  yourself ;  If,  by  any  means,  to  engage 
your  Honour's  favour  and  iafluence  in  my  interest,  wiih  his 
Excellency,  and  the  governing  powers  of  New-Hampshire, 
should  need  require.  And  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  : 
Sir,  you  may  not  be  altogether  unacquainted,  that,  although 
I  am  now  at  Plymouth,  yet  was  once  settled  in  the  western 
froiitier,  at  a  place  called  Upper  Ashuelot,  where  I  was  from 
Oct.  1737,  to  April  1747,  wading  through  all  the  difficulties 
which  commonly  attend  an  infant  plantation,  even  from  the 
very  first ;  logetht^r  with  the  additional  difficulties  of  an  In- 
dian war,  and  of  being  cut  off  from  the  protection  'of  our 
mother  government,  and  so  finally  denied  the  protection  of 
any,  by  which  means,  being  reduced  to  a  small  number, 
were  all  (tho'  with  ereat  reluctance)  obliged  to  quit  our  hab- 
itations, to  come  off  and  leave  what  we  had  done  and  laid 
out  for  so  many  years,  and  which  indeed  to  me,  with  many 
others,  it  was  all  except  a  few  clothes,  and  what  could  be 
carried  upon  an  horse.  All  that  1  had  got,  or  could  get, 
(under  the  unknown  difficulties,  as  to  yourself  of  having  no 
law  or  government  for  some  years  to  assist  me,  in  recovering 
what  by  promise  and  contract  was  due  for  my  support)  I 
laid  out  in  buildmg,  in  land  and  in  manuring  of  it,  with  oth- 
er necessaries  to  accommodate  my  Uvmg,  all  which  fell  but 
little  if  any  (in  that  day  and  state  of  things)  short  of  1000/ ; 
and  as  I  lost  all  my  buildings,  which  were  burnt  by  the  en- 
emy, as  a  dwelling-house,  though  finished  but  m  part,  yet 
materials  provided  for  ^he  rest  were  consumfd  \v\i,\  it,  and  a 
barn  of  42  and  30  feet,  we'l  finished,  together  with  not  short 
of  an  hundred  pound,  which  I  allowed  and  laid  out  toward 
the  fort  and  meeting-house  ;  and  now  am  in  dangrr  (as  I  am 
told  by  some,  and  threatened  by  others)  of  losing  all  my 
interest  th=^re  in  lands,  which,  beside  the  lot  granted  by  our 
Court  to  the  first  settled  minister,  and  what  I  laid  out  in  lands 
for  convenience,  and  in  clearmg,  was  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  but  few  would  feel  easy  to  lose,  and  which  would  almost 
if  not  quite  ruin  ray  secular  interest,  as  1  have  sold  some 
which  1  had  bought,  and  have  only  bonds  to  secure  deeds 
of  other  lots  which  cost  me  some  hundreds.  And  there- 
fore, if  from  this  representation  of  the  case  (which  1  think  is 
just  and  honest,  however  weak  and  obscure)  it  shall  appear 
to  your  honour  that  I  deserve  any  favour,  (though  by  Divine 
Providence  I  am  forbid  to  be  there  to  look  alter  it,  yet  do, 
and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  bear,  and  be  my  part,  according 
to  my  real  or  supposed  interest  in  supplying  my  place  thc.>re, 
and  in  all  public  charges)  I  earnestly  crave  an  interest  in 
23 
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your  good  will  and  influence,  whenever  the  matter  shall  be 
doiiateH,  and  a  charier  given  to  that  township  by  the  govern- 
mont  of  New-Hampshire,  unto  which  the  juiisdiction  now 
belongs,  that  I  may  not  be  left  out,  or  cut  off ;  but  have  my 
interest  secur(  d  in  the  lands,  and  to  such  lots  and  tracts  (ac- 
cording to  our  records  and  divisions)  as  by  settling,  per- 
forming of  the  duty,  and  by  deeds  and  bonds  I  can  produce 
and  show  a  just  claim  and  title.  And  as  there  be  some  of 
the  proprietors  and  claimers  to  an  interest  in  that  township, 
who  took  advantage  of  our  weak  and  broken  state,  and  refu- 
sed to  be,  or  pay  their  proportionable  part  toward  my  sup- 
port, and  that  for  many  years,  some  snore  and  some  less, 
and  which  I  never  did  or  could  obtain  ;  in  which  case  I 
should  be  glad  if  justice  might  be  done. 

And  now,  sir,  if  it  be  not  below  your  notice,  nor  inconsis- 
tent with  your  business  or  character,  to  undertake  for  me,  or 
engage  me  friends  in  court,  to  see  that  my  right  and  interest 
be  secured,  it  will  not  only  lay  me  under  the  strongest  bond 
of  gratitude,  but  of  making  full  satisfaction  to  your  honour 
for  all  the  cost  and  pains  you  shall  be  at  in  securing  of  it. 
This  from  your  Honour's  friend, 

and  Humble  servant, 

JACOB  BACON. 

Plymouth,  Feb.  19,  1753. 
Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 

Hampton-Falls^  .AT.  H, 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Hon.   Matthew   Thornton  to  Pres- 

ident  Weare. 

Merrimack,  29 th  Dec.  A.  D.  1781. 
Honble.  &  Dear  Sir, 

The  Vermont  affair  grieves  me  more  than  our  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Heathens  were  shocked  when  brother  kill- 
ed brother  in  battle  :  how  much  more  ought  christians  to 
shudU'^r  at  the  very  thought  of  brother  killin<i  brother  about 
a  line  of  jurisdiction.  For  mercy's  sake,  Sir,  if  possible, 
prevent  every  hostile  measure  until  the  honble.  Continen- 
tal Congress  explicitly  fixes  their  bounds,  and  informs  them 
what  to  depend  upon,  and  New-Hampshire  how  to  conduct. 
Taking  one  man  m^y  begin  a  war,  but  when,  or  how  it  will 
end,  the  Great  Ruler  only  knows.  From  thr-  best  informa- 
tion, a  very  great  majoritv  on  both  sides  of  the  river  v/ill 
acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  Congress  :  If  so,  and  we 
wait,  all  will  be  peace.     If    they  will   not,  and  we  wait,  it 
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will  be  the  thirteen  United  States  against  the  Vermonters. 
If  we  do  not  wait,  it  may  be  called  a  premature  act  of  New- 
Hampshire.  I  know,  it  is  said,  take  a  few  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  rest  will  submit.  The  British  ministry  reasoned  the 
same  way  about  Americans.  What  will  the  rest  be  about, 
while  our  men  are  taking  and  bringing  away  the  few.  Send 
an  army  before  they  are  prepared,  many  say.  They  are 
prepared  to  begin  a  war  whenever  we  provoke  them,  and 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  done  very  soon.  Give  them  time 
and  they  V- ill  join  with  the  Britains,  Canadians  and  Indians 
are  though',  powerful  reasons  for  expedition.  I  think  for 
procrastmation,  because  they  have  had  time  sufficient  time 
already,  and  if  they  intend  to  prosecute  that  scheme,  it  is  not 
[best]  to  begin.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  thirteen  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  the  smallest,  to  engage  them.  The 
power  of  making  war  or  peace  is  delegated  to  the  honble. 
Continental  Congress,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to  ask, 
if  one  has  the  power  that  every  state  has  given  up  to  Con- 
gress. Pray,  Sir,  excuse  this  trouble.  It  does  not  come 
to  dictate,  but  to  ease  my  mind,  anxious  for  my  country 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  1  humbly  sub- 
mit the  aforesaid  thoughts  and  the  enclosed*  to  your  better 
judgment,  and  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

MATTHEW  THORNTON. 
The  Honble.  Meshech  Weare,  Pres. 

of  the  Council,  State  oj  J^.  H. 


*  The  enclosed  were  a  few  elegfiac  linea  to  the  raemory  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Scaramel,  of  whom  we  have  given  a  short  account  page 
166,  prepared  from  scittered  notices  of  him  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  The  tribute  of  affection  referred  to  was  probablj 
written  bj  Mr.  Thornton,  and  we  copy  it  without  alteration. 

Ye  weeping  Muses,  Graces,  Virtues,  tell 
How  all  accomplish'd  Col'nel  Scamrael  fell; 
You,  nor  afflicted  heroes  ne'er  deplor'd 
A  loss  like  that,  these  plaintive  lays  record. 
Such  spotless  honour,  such  ingenuous  truth  ; 
Such  ripen'd  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 
To  such  heroic  waimth  and  courage  join'd. 
His  early  youth  was  nurs'd  in  learning's  arms. 
For  nobler  war,  forsook  her  peaceful  charms. 
He  was  possessed  of  every  pleasing  art, 
The  secret  joy  of  ev'ry  honest  heart  : 
He  was  cut  off  in  youthful  glory's  pride-. 
Yet  aoiepiniag^  for  his  country  died. 
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Instance  of  I^ongevity. 

^Communicated  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Eriitois  by  John  M.  Hitnt,  Esq.   of 

Dunstable.] 

Respecting  old  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  much  information  relative  to  his  lite  and  character  : 
however,  if  we  may  rely  on  tradition,  the  following  succinct 
account  may  be  considered  pretty  correct.  Zaccheus  Love- 
well,  of  Dunstable,  who  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  a  n-itive  of  England.  He 
had  thf  honor  of  serving  as  an  Ensign  in  the  army  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  the  Protector,  and,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  unfortunate  father,  he  left  his  native  country, 
emigrated  to  New-England,  and  settled  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity.  In  the  disturbances  which  so  frequently  armed  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country  against  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness,  in  which  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Lovewell  bore  such 
honorable  part  and  acquired  so  many  laurels,  he  remained 
an  idle  spectator,  always  maintaining  the  strictest  neutrality. 
In  his  conversations  with  the  Indians,  they  frequently  told 
him  of  the  many  opportunities,  they  had  of  taking  his  life, 
while  lying  concealed  in  ambush,  but  on  account  of  his  great 
friendship  for  them,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  white  hair  (for  which  scalps  the  French  government 
paid  no  bounty)  they  never  molested  him.  Not  much  is 
known  respecting  his  family,  excepting  his  three  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  men,  and  worthy  the  remembrance  of 
their  countrymen.  Zaccheus  was  a  colonel,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Belknap;  Jonathan  was  known  as  a  minister,  rep- 
resentative and  judge  ;  and  John  was  the  celebrated  hero  of 
Pequawkett. 

Dunstable,  May  23,  1823. 


Authentic  Anecdote.  - 

[Communicated  by  Dr.  ISAAc  Stearns,  of  Diinbarton.] 

^  Capt.  Caleb  Pacje  and  Robert  Hogg  were  among  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Dunbarton,  and  exf)erienced  all  the  priva- 
tions, hardships,  and  fears,  attendant  on  settlers  of  a  new 
country.  Pa^e  removed  from  Atkinson  ;  was  somewhat 
above  the  generality  of  first  sf  ttlers  as  to  proy)erty ;  and 
withal  was  a  very  liberal  spirited  man,  imparting  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  his  neighbors  on  many  occasions.  Hogg 
came  from  Ireland  ;  was  poor,  ignorant  of  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  ol  the  art  of  husbandry  ;  but  he   had   a 
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good  education  for  that  time,  and  was  often  employed  to  in- 
struct the  children  of  his  neighbors  by  which  nieins  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  master.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
these  two  men  characteristic  of  the  cordiality  and  triend- 
ship  that  subsisted  among  the  early  setders  of  our  country, 
and  which  was  not  suffered  to  be  embittered  by  the  most  se- 
vere jests.  Hogg,  wishing  to  plant  some  potatoes,  and  hav- 
ing understood  that  people  used  manure  to  increase  their 
growth,  applied  to  Capt.  Page  to  know  what  he  must  use, 
as  he  had  no  manure.  Page  told  him  that  rotten  hemlock 
would  answer  every  purpose  as  a  substitute.  He  according- 
ly,applieda  shovel  full  to  each  hill.  The  h^  at  and  dryness  of 
this  substance  was  such  that  it  prevented  the  potatoes  from 
vegetating.  Bemg  asked  a  few  weeks  after  how  his  pota- 
toes looked,  Hogg  replied,  "  They  have  d^">nied  the  resur- 
rection for  not  one  of  them  have  come  up."  Mr.  Hogg, 
however,  soon  found  out  the  joke  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  without  any  lU-will  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  retal- 
ateinhisown  way.  Being  sent  to  by  Page  for  tobacco 
plants,  he  sent  him  a  quantity  of  young '  mullens,  v/hich, 
when  young,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  tobacco  plants. 
Page  had  them  very  carefully  set  out,  when  lo  !  instead  of 
tobacco,  he  raised  a  fine  yard  of  mullens.  At  harvest,  time, 
Page  ordered  his  men  to  fill  a  cart  body  full  of  potatoes  and 
take  'over  to  neighbor  Hogg,  this  was  accordingly  done. 
Master  Hogg  likewise  sent  Page  a  large  roll  of  home  raised 
tobacco. 


lLitevarj>  Moiittf$. 


REVrEW. 

The  J^few  Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository,  Ko.  1,  Published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Concord,  N.  H,  J.  B.  Moore, 
pp.  135. 

The  degree  of  attention  devoted  to  Agriculture,  the  spirit 
of  rational  enquiry  into  the  means  of  improv  ing  the  art,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  diffusing,  practical  and  srientific  in- 
formation among  our  farmers,  must  be  a  source  of  real  grati- 
fication to  every  citizen  in  our  country.  Men  of  the  highest 
standing  and  talents  among  us,  delight  to  enrol  themselves 
among  farmers ;  the  chymist,  the  botanist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher are  proud  to  devote  themselves  to  investigations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  improvement   of  Agriculture,   the 
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nurse  from  which  the  state  derives  its  nourishment.  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  machines  for  facilitating  the  labor 
of  the  farmer  are  contrived  and  improved,  on  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  mechanics,  by  the  philosopher;  his  investi- 
gations respecting  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  and  of  certain  curves  are  happily  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  plough,  the  threshing  machine  and  the 
chaff-cutter ;  the  researches  of  the  botanist  afford  us  new 
guides  in  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  various  vege- 
tables which  the  farmer  cultivates ;  and  the  laboratory  of 
the  chymist  furnishes  us  with  the  most  important  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  soils  and  of  manures  :  his  crucible 
and  retort  make  us  acquainted  with  the  various  changes 
which  they  suffer,  either  from  vegetation,  or  from  the  sponta- 
neous reaction  of  their  own  parts;  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
singular  felicity  and  address,  open  to  us  the  way  to  improve 
the  defects  of  the  one,  and  increase  the  virtues  of  the  other. 
The  practical  artist  no  longer  disdains  the  aid  of  the  scientif- 
ic theorist ;  the  architect  and  mechanist,  the  bleacher  and 
dier  and  many  other  artizans  have  received  important  aid  m 
their  various  departments  from  investigations  conducted  in 
the  closet  and  in  the  furnace.  Nor  has  agriculture,  the  most 
important  of  all  arts,  derived  less  benefit  from  the  same  sour- 
ces. For  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  appeal  with  perfect 
confidence  to  those  who  cultivate  their  grounds  on  scientific 
principles.  The  united  energies  of  the  head  and  hands  can 
effect  any  object ;  the  head  of  the  chymist  and  philosopher 
united  to  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  will  speedily  bring  agricul- 
tureto  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  The  improve- 
ments arising  from  their  conjoined  efforts  will  be  adopted 
with  avidity  by  the  liberal  and  unprejudiced  follower  of  the 
plough ;  the  knowledge  of  new  modes  of  culture,  and  new 
means  of  improvement  will  be  extensively  diffused  by  peri- 
odical publications  devoted  to  this  purpose  only.  We  feel  a 
glow  of  honest  pride  when  we  reflect  that  papers,  like  the 
New-England  Farmer,  and  the  American  Farmer,  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  subject,  already  find  the  means  of  existence. 
It  is  a  proof  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  as  they  act  as  a  stimulus  to  enquiry,  and  dif- 
fuse important  information,  we  most  cordially  wish  them  in- 
creasing patronage  and  success.  The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository,  is  a  work  replete  with  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  relating  to  this  subject.  The  first  talents  in 
the  State  are  engaged  in  furnishing  its  pages,  and  its  benefi*. 
cial  influence  on  the  agriculture  of  New-England  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  particularly  noticed  at  this  time.    We  must  confine 
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«urselves  to  a  cursoFj  notice  of  the  work  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  New- 
Hampshire  is  no  less  honorable  to  our  State,  than  it  is  cred- 
itable to  those  wise  legislators,  who  proposed  and  effected 
this  measure.  We  trust  that  the  public  voice  will  always  aid 
and  support  the  exertions  of  this  Board,  the  institution  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  our  ag- 
riculture ;  and  since  agriculture  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  this  State,  we  trust  also,  that  our  legislature  will  not  be  tar- 
dy in  adopting  every  measure  by  which  its  interests  can  be 
promoted  and  its  practice  made  more  successful.  Numerous 
benefits  would  be  derived  from  a  scientific  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  State.  Such  a  survey  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
means  of  improving  the  general  interests  of  agriculture  ;  and 
we  hope  that  our  farmers,  our  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  will  be  prompt  in  effecting  such  an  ob- 
ject. It  will  make  us  acquainted  with  all  our  varieties  of  soil 
and  their  productions,  and  will  afford  a  sure  guide  to  im- 
provement and  perfection  in  the  art.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  by  the  act  instituting  it,  to  publish  annu- 
ally some  pamphlet,  on  agricultural  subjects;  one  thousand 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  towns 
in  New-Hampshire.  This,  the  Board  is  enabled  to  do  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  number  before  us  is 
their  first  publication.  This  number  contains  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  instituting  the  Board  ;  an  introductory  address 
on  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and  several  agricultural  es- 
says, to  which  is  appended  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
MooaE,of  Milford,  before  the  Countj  Agricultural  Society  of 
Hillsborough.  This  address  we  are  sorry  to  see  placed  in 
this  work.  We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  not 
authorized  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  those  address- 
es, which,  at  the  best,  are  ephemeral  productions,  and  possess 
only  a  temporary  interest,  with  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  for  diffusing  a^nVu//ura/  knowledge  only,  and  not  moral 
and  religious  information  among  our  farmers.  The  address 
treats  a  common  topic  in  a  very  common  manner,  and  is  cer- 
tainly well  enough  in  its  place ;  but  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  publishing  moral  and  religious  tracts  in  the  New- 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Repositorj.  We  hope  that  the 
next  number  issued  by  the  Board  will  commence  with  page 
123,  so  that  we  may  have  Mr.  Moore's  address  hound  by  it- 
self, and  the  agricultural  papers  by  themselves,  without  des- 
-troying  the  continuity  of  the  work.     We  should  not  think  of 
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tacking  a  fourth  of  July  oration  to   a  collection  of  facts  and 
essays  on  the  climate  of  our  country. 

The  introductory  address  occupies  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  pages,  and  contains  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
hi>tory  of  ngriculture  from  the  earliest  ages,  together  with 
some  remarks  on  subjects  of  more  general  interest.  The  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  the  farmer  to  the  communi- 
ty are  very  well,  and  we  hope  will  make  farmers  feel,  more 
than  ever,  the  dignity  of  their  station.  The  importance  of  ag- 
ricultural shows  is  well  portrayed,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
manner  of  awarding  premiums  highly  judicious  and  impor- 
tant. "  In  oft'ering  rewards  for  agricultural  productions,  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  the  expense  of  cultivation."  Cer- 
tairdy  "•  he  is  entitled  to  the  reward  who  raises  the  best  and 
most  useful  animals  with  the  least  expense."  "  Let  premiums 
be  offered  for  the  most  profitable  crops."  p.  25.  We  cordial- 
ly coincide  with  such  opinions,  and  heartily  recommend 
this  part  of  the  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  award- 
ing «  ommittees.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  wc  respect- 
fully suggest  to  our  Agricukural  Societies,  the  propriety  of 
offering  a  large  premium  for  the  greatest  relative  improve- 
ment that  shall  be  made  on  any  farm  for  a  given  number  of 
years.  Let  the  competitors  enter  their  names  now ;  let  the 
viewing  committee  examine  the  farm  in  its  present  state  ;  no- 
tice every  thing  about  it  which  make  the  ingredients  of  a  farm; 
then  let  the  committee  again  examine  these  farms  at  the  end 
of  three  or  five  years,  and  award  the  premium  to  him,  who, 
all  things  considered,  shall  have  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  that  time. — The  offering  of  such  a  premium  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  State.  If  there  were  twenty  competitors,  twenty  farms 
would  be  materially  benefitted  in  a  shoH  time  ;  the  offering  of 
such  a  premium  would  give  every  man  an  equal  chance,  and 
"  those  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  have  their  lines  cast  on 
poor  or  ordinary  soil,  will  have  encouragement  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  neighbors  whose  land  is  much  better 
than  their  own." 

Although  we  are  well  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  defects  of 
our  farms  pointed  out  in  this  address,  yet  we  regret  that  so 
few  pages  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  remark.^ 
relating  to  wood  lots,  fencess,  and  particularly  to  the  situa- 
tion of  barn  yards  and  the  preservation  of  manure,  are  truly 
important,  and,  although  they  arc  obvious  to  every  reflect- 
ing and  judicious  farmer,  yet  we  hope  they  will  be  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit  to  many,  very  many,  who  content  them 
selves  with  doing  as  their  grandfathers   and  great  graiidfa. 
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thers  did  before  them,  and  who  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious 
of  the  rapid  ly  progressive  state  of  our  country.  No  notice  of 
the  most  capital  defect  of  our  husbandry  is  found  in  this  address. 
We  refer  to  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land.  We  appre- 
hend this  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  complained  of  in 
the  address  ;  we  know  it  to  be  the  origin  of  many  of  them. 

The  introductory  address,  though  diffuse  in  its  style,  and 
exhibiting  too  often  a  carelessness  in  introducing  words  vv^hich 
do  not  belong  to  the  English  language,  as"  progressed," "illy," 
&c.,  will  we  apprehend  be  productive  of  much  good  among 
our  farmers.  There  are  men  of  education  in  the  Board,  and 
they  ought  to  revise  the  papers  before  publication,  and  give 
evidence  that  they  have  not  frequented  our  free  schools, 
those  sentry-boxes  of  liberty,  in  vain. 

On  Manure. — We  fully  accord  with  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  "  the  great  mystery  of  agriculture  lies  in  the  art  of 
making  and  using  manure."  There  are  two  classes  of  agri- 
culturalists, one  of  which  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  fer- 
mented manure,  and  the  other  is  as  decidedly  in  favor  of 
using  "green  dung."  The  middle  course  and  doubtless  the 
correct  one,  of  using  manure  in  which  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation has  just  commenced^  is^  in  most  instances,  impracticable. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  method  of  preparing  manure, 
detailed  in  this  paper  is  the  most  profitable  or  economical. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  loam  or  pond  mud"  mixed  with 
fermenting  manure,  retains  a  portion  of  the  "  fertilizing  efflu- 
via," but  there  is  also  a  very  great  portion  dissipated  and  lost 
under  any  circumstances.  We  know  by  experiments  con- 
ducted with  the  most  scrupulous  care  for  retaining  the  "  fer- 
tilizing effluvia,"  that  a  very  great  portion  is  lost  ;  and  to  us 
therefore  it  does  appear  incredible  "  that  the  quantity  of 
manure  should  be  increased  one  third  and  its  quality  greatly 
improved"  by  this  process;  nor  can  we  perceive  the  least 
analogy  between  the  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  potatoes  and  grain  in  the  formation  of  aikohol, 
and  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  dung.  No  two  spontane- 
ous processes  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  effects,  p.  73. 
We  have  the  assertion  of  the  writer  that  he  has  successfully 
practised  his  method  of  mixing  "  green  dung"  with  loam  or 
pond  mud,  for  eight  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  practical  utility  of  his  mode,  but  we  cannot,  without 
more  evidence,  subscribe  to  his  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
We  believe  that,  w^hile  he  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  of 
using  gently  fermented  manure,and  thus  perhaps  gratifies  some 
old  prejudices,  he  does  in  fact  use  unferraented  manure.   The 
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mixture  of  loam  and  mud  in  the  proportions  directed  wiii, 
we  apprehend,  not  only  check  fermentation,  but  be  also  of 
the  farther  use  of  absorbing  those  soluble  portions  which 
WQuld  otherwise  be  carried  oft'  by  rains  or  drain  into  the  soil 
beneath.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  loam  is  benefi- 
cial rather  from  a  mechanical  agency,  than  from  a  chymical 
action;  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  slightest  evidence  that 
fermentation  occurs.  It  is  remarked,  p.  8',  that  "  when  green 
dung  is  laid  on  the  field  and  ploughed  in,  it  is  so  dispersed 
thai  it  can  ferment  but  little  if  any."  True,  but  this  no  is  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  unfermented  manure  :  we  know  from 
some  experiments  which  our  limited  means  and  time  aflbrded 
us  an  opportunity  to  make,  and  which  we  may  detail  more 
particularly  hereafter,  that  unfermented  dung,  and  even 
straw,  wet  and  broken  by  laying  in  the  hog-house,  is  decom- 
posed and  disappears  very  rapidly  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
roots  of  growing  vegetables  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  subjected  to 
the  action  of  such  roots  when  covered  in  the  ground,  it  re- 
mains a  long  time  without  suffering  any  obvious  change. 
What  peculiar  action  the  roots  of  growing  vegetables  exert, 
by  which  they  can  promote  such  changes  in  manure,  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  say,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Chymists 
find  by  analysis  that  many  diflerent  ingredients  enter  into 
the  composition  of  vegetable  substances  and  among  them 
charcoal  or  carbon  is  a  predominant  ingredient.  "■  It  appears 
reasonable,  therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "that  dung  should  be 
brought  to  a  carbonic  slate  in  order  to  afibrd  food  for  vegeta- 
bles. In  this  state  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  probably  af- 
fords the  greatest  degree  of  nutriment  to  plants.  This  af- 
fords an  argument,"  continues  he,  "in  favor  of  giving  to  dung 
Ql  thorough  fermentative  process  in  order  to  obtain  its  most 
nutritious  eficcts." — Yes,  it  afibrds  an  argument  against  the 
very  practice  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  paper  to  recom- 
mend ;  it  affords  an  argument  in  favor  of  using  short  muck 
and  fire  fanged  dung.  If  by  the  "  carbonic  state,"  be  meant 
carbon^  and  we  know  not  what  else  it  can  mean,  the  whole 
statement  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  chymistry  and  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  the  application  of  manures.  Carbon 
is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that 
it  is  ever  received  into  the  vessels  of  plants  except  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  both  of  vi^hich  sub- 
stances are  formed  and  entirely  dissipated  by  a  "  thorough 
fermentative  process."  We  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much 
pleased  with  the  practical  details  contained  is  this  paper,  and 
notwithstanding  the  author  has  committed  some  grievous 
theoretical  blunders,  we  recommend  his  method  to  the  far- 
mers of  this  State,  as  one  which  will  be  profitably  employed. 
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Rotation  of  Crops. — This  paper  is  the  production  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  whose  address  we  have  above  spoken. 
We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bestow  great  praise : 
this  essay  is  the  most  sensible  paper  on  the  subject,  we  have 
ever  read,  and  richly  deserved  the  premium  awarded  to  it 
by  the  County  Society  in  Hillsborough.  It  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
farm  with  success  and  economy. 

On  the  Culture  of  Wheat. — This  is  an  useful  paper.  We  how- 
ever doubt  the  propriety,  as  a  general  practice,  of  steeping 
wheat,  or  any  other  seeds  in  saline  solutions  previous  to 
planting  them.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  steeping  wheat  in  brine 
will  prevent  the  smut;  seeds  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  such  solutions  germinate  quickly,  but  it  has  been 
noticed  that  plants  growing  from  seeds  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  artificial  stimulus,  are  usually  feeble  and  sick- 
ly, and  do  not  come  to  maturity  sooner  than  those  which  have 
not  been  subjected  to  such  process,  and  that  the  product  is 
not  so  good.  If  we  would  make  a  correct  use  of  the  analo- 
gy pointed  out  by  the  writer,  between  the  young  of  our  stock, 
and  their  dams,  and  the  young  plant  and  the  seed  from  which 
it  grows,  we  should  give  more  nourishment  to,  and  bestow 
more  care  upon ^the  parent  plant  producing  the  seed,  and  not 
stimulate  the  womb  in  which  the  new  plant  is  produced.  The 
hints  in  this  paper,  and  the  speculations  of  Darwin  on  the 
smut  and  blight  of  wheat  can  be  easily  brought  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  instructions  about  flour-making  will  be 
found  useful  in  small  mills,  but  we  conceive  them  to  be  use- 
less in  large  establishments,  and  we  challenge  any  person  to 
produce  better  flour  than  some  made  in  New-Hampshire,  not 
four  nyles  from  Connecticut  river. 

On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. — The  great  difference  be- 
tween American  and  European  husbandry,  arises  from  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  The  remarks  and  hints  in  this 
paper  are  founded  on  true  philosophical  principles;  the  di- 
rections for  planting  this  invaluable  grain,  and  for  gathering 
seed  corn,  deserve  particular  attention.  Wood  ashes  are 
recommended  as  a  manure  for  this  grain  "  on  almost  all  soils 
and  in  all  seasons."  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  they  afford  the 
alkali  which  exists  so  abundantly  in  the  cob.  There  is  a 
method  practised  with  great  success,  which  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  this  manure,  secures  the  seed  not  only  from  the 
ravages  of  the  crow  but  also  of  the  field  mouse.  A  small  quan^ 
tity  of  tar  is  warmed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  the  corn 
introduced  and  stirred  about  until  every  kernel  receives  a 
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slight  coating  of  tar;  ashes  are  then  mixed  in  and  adhering 
to  every  kernel,  separate  them  one  from  the  other;  the 
corn  is  then  prepared  for  planting.  The  germination  of  the 
seed  is  said  not  to  be  retarded  in  this  way,  and  crows  and 
mice  will  not  commit  depredations  in  fields  planted  with  corn 
thus  prepared. 

On  the.  Culture  of  English  Turnips. — This  root  is  abundant- 
ly cultivated  by  English  farmers.  Its  culture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  fallowing  ;  i3ut,  if  it  be  not 
a  main  object  to  subdue  a  refractory  soil,  we  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  cultivating  them  as  food  for  stock.  The  feeders 
of  cows  near  large  towns  find  it  profitable  to  use  turnips  for 
their  stock.  The  quantity  of  milk  is  increased,  but  its  quality 
is  deteriorated  ;  it  is  rendered  thin  and  watery.  We  never 
could  perceive  the  benefit  of  raising  for  the  use  of  our  work- 
ing cattle,  ourdairy  cows,  and  our  beeves,  those  vegetables 
which  contain  only  forty  or  fifty  parts  of  nutriment  in  one 
thousand.  We  do  not  understand  why  plaister  is  employed 
for  a  turnip  crop,  unless  it  is  intended  to  plant  corn  after  it. — 
We  would  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  turnip  crop  in  regular 
rom/icm,  or  for  subduing  "rough  pasture  land,"  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  its  utility  in  the  latter  case  has  been 
overrated  by  the  writer ;  and  as  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  fowls 
and  men,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  exchange  corn  for  turnips. 

In  closing  the  number  before  us,  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  satisfaction  in  its  perusal.  We  consider  it,  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  as  very  creditable  to  the  Board.  We 
hail  its  appearance  as  the  harbinger  of  prosperous  days  to  the 
agricuUural  interests  of  our  State;  and  while  we  heartily  bid 
the  Board  God  speed,  we  would  remind  them  that  one  fact  is 
worth  ten  thousand  specious  speculations.  , 

Q. 

— — o 

Jacob  B.  Moore,  ot  Concord,  has  just  published  A  Gazet- 
teer OF  THE  State  of  New-Hampshire.  By  John  Farmer 
and  Jacob  B.  Moore.  Embellished  with  an  accurate  Map 
of  the  State  and  several  other  engravings  :  By  Abel  Bowen. 
12  mo.  pp.  276.  This  work,  which  is  written  from  original 
materials,  has  engaged  the  compilers  almost  two  years,  and 
embraces  a  jjreat  variety  of  interesting  facts,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  view  of  the  subjects  : 

I.  A  peoenl  vipw  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire,  comfrehendiug. 
the  boundaries  and  area;  iivisions;  face  of  the  country;  soil  and  pro- 
ductions; climate;  health  find  longevity;  mountains;  lakes  and  rivers; 
canals;  turnpikes  and  bridfes;  geolnpy  and  mineralogy;  government 
aod  laws  ;  revenue  and  expenses  ;  militia  ;  pcpulatioD  ;    manufactures 
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and  commerce ;  literary  institutions;  education;  rainners  and  cus- 
toms; reli^-ion ;  societies;  banks;  state-house;  penitentiary;  curios- 
ities ;  Indians,  and  iiistory- 

II.  A  general  view  of  the  Counties,  topog^raphical  and  historical  : 
with  statistical  tables,  exhibiting  the  number  of  meeting-houses,  school- 
houses,  taverns,  stores,  mill?,  factories,  &c.  in  each. 

III.  A  g'eneral  description  of  Towns,  and  of  all  the  mountains,  lakes, 
pouds,  rivers,  &c.,  comprehending-  1.  A  concise  description  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  State,  in  relation  to  their  boundaries,  divisions,  moun- 
tains, laKcs,  ponds,  &c.  2.  The  early  history  of  e:*ch  town  ;  names  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  what  were  their  hardships  and  adventures  ;  instan- 
ces of  longevity,  or  of  great  mortality  ;  and  short  biographical  noti- 
ces of  the  raoEt  distinguished  and  useful  men.  3  A  concise  notice  of 
the  formation  of  the  fitst  churches  in  the  several  towns  ;  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  successively  ordained  as  ministers,  and  the  time 
of  their  settlement,  removal  or  death.  Also,  notices  of  permanent 
charitable  and  other  institutions,  literary  societies,  &c. 

There  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  an  accurate  Map  of  the 
'State,  copied  by  permission  from  the  elegant  one  ot  Mr. 
Carrigain,  and  containing  all  the  new  towns,  incorporated 
since  the  State  Map  was  published,  and  many  other  correc- 
tions. There  are  also  six  copper-plate  ensrravings,  exhibit- 
ing views  of  Portsmouth,  Boar's  Head  and  Hampton  Beach, 
State  House,  Dartmouth  College,  White  Mountains,  and  a 
view  of  the  Comparative  Heights  of  Mountains  in  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  and  four  wood  cuts,  representing  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Duston's  island,  Exeter  Academy,  and  the 
Medical  College  at  Hanover. 


Medical  Premium, — The  editor  of  the  American  Medical 
Recorder,  published  at  Philadelphia,  offers  a  premium  of 
^100,  or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  causes,  nature,  mode  of  treatment,  &c.  of  epidemic  fe- 
vers— which  have,  within  a  few  years,  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  essay  will 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  four  respectable  physicians; 
and  candidates  will  address  their  communications  unsigned, 
accompanied  with  a  separate  note  containing  their  address 
and  signature,  to  James  Webster,  No.  24  South-eighth-street, 
Philadelphia,  previous  to  the  15tk  of  November  next. 

Delaplaint's  Repository^  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  country,  is  soon  to  be  recommenced.  We  hope  this 
work,  so  honorable  to  the  graphic  and  typographic  arts  of 
America,  and  to  its  literary  enterprize,  will  not  again  be  in- 
terrupted for  lack  of  patronage. 

Curious  Manuscript. — The  public  has  been  not  a  little 
amused  of  late  with  accounts  of  a  curious  manuscript  found 
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at  Detroit.  It  was  determined  that  it  was  neither  Chinese, 
Arabic  or  Syriac,  nor  French,  Spanish  or  English  ;  but  what 
it  was,  no  one  could  tell.  Four  pages  being  sent  to  Gen. 
Macomb  at  Washington,  he  submitted  them  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  professors  of  the  Georgetown  college;  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Irish,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  "  truly 
classical  work."  It  appears  to  be  a  treatise  on  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  entire  book  has 
siuce  been  forwarded  to  Georgetown  for  translation. 

There  has  lately  been  published  at  Philadelphia,  "^  Par- 
ticular Relation  of  the  American  Baptist  jyiissiori  to  the  Burman 
Empire.  In  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Joseph  Butter- 
zoorth,  Esq.  P.  M.  London,     By  Ann  H.  Judson. 

"  The  very  interesting  account,"  says  the  Fort  Folio,  "  of 
Major  Long's  Exploratory  Journ«^y  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  appeared  in  London  in  three  volumes,  with  plates  and 
maps." 

Late  Paris  papers  announce  that  the  American  novels, 
The  Spy  and  The  Pioneers,  have  both  been  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris. 

Now  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  convenient,  an  edition  of  New  and  Improved  Astro- 
nomical Tables  for  calculating  the  Longitude,  Latitude, 
Right  Ascension,  Southing,  Declination,  Rising  and  Setting, 
of  the  Sun,*  Moon,  Stars  and  Planets  ;  Moon's  Changes, 
Fulls,  and  Quarters  ;  the  Aspects  and  Appulses  of  the  Moon 
and  Planets  ;  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  and  the  Transits  of 
the  Planets  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  disk.  The 
whole  will  be  explained  by  Examples,  and  the  reason  of 
the  rules  illustrated. — By  Dudley  Leavitt,  of  Meredith, 
N.  H.  Teacher  of  Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Among  all  the  American  Authors,  some  of  whom  have  by 
their  publications,  done  honor  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  not  one  of  them  all  has  hitherto  published  any 
thing  very  satisfactory  on  Astronomy.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  above  Tables  will  prove  to  be  as  useful  to  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy,  as  the  subject  is  sublime,  interesting 
and  pleasing. 

Messrs.  Cummings,  Hilliard  &  Co.  have  jw^t  pu dished  a 
Collection  of  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Professor  Fris-> 
BiE,  with  some  notices  of  his  liie  and  character. 


*The  Sun  cannot  properly  be  s'kid  to  have  any  lalitudfi. 
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Dr.  Worcester's  Sermons. — We  notice  with  much  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects, 
practical  and  doctrinal,  by  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.  late 
senior  pastor  of  tLe  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  Ms.  The 
work  is  elegantly  printed,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fame  of  its  author,  and  the  merits  of  the  bereaved 
family,  for  whose  benefit  the  work  is  published,  we  hope 
will  secure  it  an  extensive  sale. 

Waliham ;  a  Poem,  in  three  cantos,  has  just  been  publish- 
ed in  New- York, 

'-'■Justina  ;  or  the  Will — a  domestic  story,'''  is  juSt  published 
in  2  volumes  by  Wiley,  of  New-York. 

"  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay''  an  entertaining  novel 
'by  the  author  of  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Sbottish  Life,  has 
been  re-published  by  Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston. 

"  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  ;  or  the  Pringle  Family'" — by  the 
author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  &c.  has  just  appeared. 

Foreign. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm  has  just  given  to   the 
world  the  9th  volume  of  its  memoirs.     It  contains  interesting 
articles  on  ancient  manuscripts,  belonging  to  public  libraries 
©r  those  of  private  gentlemen. 

A  new  poem  by  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  London  on 
the  1st  of  April,  called  "  Thr  Age  of  Bronze.''' 

The  library  of  the  late  Professor  Kail,  of  Copenhagen, 
was  purchased  by  Nestler,  bookseller,  at  Hamburgh,  for  9000 
marcos  courant.  It  contained  202  books  printed  before  the 
year  1500;  1000  folio,  4000  quarto,  8000  octavo  volumes, 
together  with  50,000  medical  dissertations,  and  188  manu- 
scripts, relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Denmark. 

The  indefatigable  and  inexhaustible  writer  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels — now  admitted  by  all  well-informed  persons  to  be 
Sir  Walter  Scott — has  another  work  in  the  press.  The  vol- 
umes have  already  been  printed.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  plot,  or  the  time  of  the  action, — not  even  the  title,  has 
been  permitted  to  transpire.  This  secrecy  has  been  render- 
ed necessary  by  a  trick  which  was  played  in  Germany,  in 
relatioH  to  the  last  performance  from  the  same  pen.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  that  work  was  unaccountably  delayed 
for  a  long  time  after  it  was  known  to  have  passed  through 
the  press.  An  ingenious  German  writer  seized  upon  the  title, 
and,  weaving  inte  his  fabric  s(?me  allusions  to  the  aaerry  and 
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profligate  reign  of  Charles,  actually  published  his  Peveril  oi 
the  Peak  as  a  translation  from  the  original  work  1 

Capt.  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  Cupcrniind  River,  and  from 
thence  in  canoes  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  upwards 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  return  of  the  Expedition  over 
land  to  Hudson's  Bay,  is  advertised  in  the  late  London 
papers  for  publication  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  in  4to.  with  plates ; 
price  4/.  4s. 


Mr.  George  Forrest,  a  gunsmith  of  Jebburg,  has  contrived 
an  improvement  for  Percussion  Locks,  which  is  extolled  for 
its  ingenuity.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  invention  are  the 
great  convenience  of  being  enabled  to  supply  as  much  prim- 
ing powder  before  setting  out  on  a  day's  sport,  as  (with  a 
double-barrelled  piece)  will  answer  for  80  discharges,  with 
scarcely  any  trouble,  other  than  merely  filLng  the  magazine 
before  setting  out — perfect  security  from  accident,  by  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
regular  discharges  of  the  piece. 

Printing  Presses, — The  present  is  emphatically  an  "  age 
of  inventions."  Men,  choosing  rather  to  live  by  their  wits 
than  by  labor,  if  they  can  make  no  improvements  in  the  for- 
mer, have  at  least  contrived  to  diminish  the  fatigues  of  the 
latter.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  pressman  groaned  at 
a  groaning  press.  All  expedition  in  his  work  must  be  the 
result  of  severer  labor — no  aid  being  found  in  the  perfec/lon 
of  the  machine  itself.  The  improvements  of  Mr.  Ramage 
have  been  valuable  ;  and  his  presses  are  now  more  general- 
ly used  than  any  other  kind.  Since  they  came  into  use, 
many  others  have  been  invented,  some  having  higher  im- 
provements to  recommend  them  ;  but  generally  with  a  great- 
er liability  to  get  out  of  repair.  One  exception  we  must 
make,  in  favor  of  the  Lever  Press,  manufactured  by  Wells 
of  Hartford.  It  is  in  our  opinion  superior  to  any  other  now 
in  use,  where  human  labor  only  is  employed.  From  several 
months  use  of  them,  we  feel  assured  of  their  superiority,  both 
as  to  the  neatness  of  their  operation,  and  the  comparative 
ease  of  working  them.  The  impression  is  even  and  strong ;  the 
press  of  imperishable  materials — and  having,  we  conceive, 
^ery  little  tendency  to  get  out  of  order.     Lately,  the  aid  of 
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steam  has  been  applied  to  printing — and  we  are  told  that  an 
ingenious  mechanic  of  New-York  has  a  steam  press  in  oper- 
ation, which  will  throw  off  1500  sheets  in  an  hour,  requiring 
only  two  hands  to  feed  it !  A  power  press,  moved  by  horses, 
is  now  in  operation  at  Boston  5  and  another  is  soon  to  be 
established  in  that  city. 

Elastic  Carriage  Seats. — Mr.  Jonathan  Nichols,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  has  obtained  a  patent  tor  improved  spring  seats, 
designed  for  coaches,  waggons,  etc.  The  invention  is  sim- 
ple, but  useful — as  it  effectually  relieves  the  rider  from  jolt- 
ing and  jarring.  In  the  small  waggons  so  generally  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  improvement  would  be  highly 
beneficial. 


Settlement  of  S-eto^^ampsHite* 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  completion  of  two  centuries  from  the  first  landing  at 
Pascataqua,  was  celebrated  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  21st  of 
May.  As  we  are  unable  to  give  a  better,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  copy  the  following  animated  account  from  the 
"  New-Hampshire  Republican." 

"  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  propitiously  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  a  bright  sun  and  clear 
sky  lent  all  their  animation  to  the  brilliant  spectacle,  and 
gave  additional  vivacity  to  a  scene  of  unusual  splendor  and 
festivity.  At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  the  citizens  and  strangers 
began  to  assemble  at  the  South  meeting-house,  and  at  hali 
past  ten,  the  procession,  arranged  by  Col.  Peirce,  chief  mar- 
shal of  the  day,  moved  towards  the  North  meeting-house  in 
which  the  exercises  were  performed.  The  procession  was 
escorted  by  two  Light  Infantry  companies  under  command  of 
Maj.  Blunt  of  the  "Oilman  Blues,"  whose  detachment  deserv- 
ed and  received  much  commendation  for  its  fine  appearance 
and  correct  deportment.  The  procession  was  made  up  of 
the  Mechanic  Association,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  clergy- 
men, civil  and  military  officers,  (the  latter  in  uniform)  citi- 
zens and  masters  of  schools  with  their  scholars  ;  and  from 
its  great  extent,  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  dresses  and 
decorations,  and  the  admirable  order  and  regularity  with 
which  every  thing  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
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mnrkable  ever  witnessed  in  this  state.  The  North  meeting- 
house is  one  of  the  largest  in  Nf  w-En_lancl — it  coniains 
about  ninety  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  and  has  two  galleries. 
This  l)\iil(ling  was  filled  throughout  whfn  ihe  exeici>es  (.om- 
menced  ;  and  presented  a  Wriiliant  and  impohing  spectacle. 
Tlje  wall  pews  were  ciov\ded  with  beauty  and  fushion, — the 
broad  aisle  was  oecupied  by  the  military  escort, — thi  right 
centri'  l)eing  tilled  with  strangers  and  citizen*',  and  the  iel't  by 
the  diflferent  societies  with  their  various  badges  and  decora- 
tions; the  upper  gallery  was  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
boys  who  made  part  of  the  procession.  After  an  appropri- 
ate prayer  by  President  Tyler,  on  oration  was  pronount  ed 
by  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  Jr.  Escj.  of  Portsmouth.  Of  this 
performance  it  is  sufHcient  to  say  that  the  speaker  equalled 
the  expect  itions  of  his  friends  :  his  discourse  was  classical, 
ingenious  and  eloquent ; — containing  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  indicating  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  a  fine 
imagination  and  national  feelings. — After  a  beautiful  exordi- 
um, which  was  very  naturally  a  comparison  between  New- 
Hampshire  in  the  17th  and  19th  centuries, — Mr.  Haven  gave 
a  rapid  but  distinct  sketch  of  the  characters  of  mir  torefath- 
ers,  and  enumerated  the  circumstances  wherein  the  "mer- 
chant adventurers  of  Pascataqua"  diftered  from  the  Pilgrims 
of  New-Plymouth,  He  portrayed  the  character  of  John 
Mason,  the  original  proprietor  of  New-Hampshire,  and  res- 
cued him  from  the  obloquy  with  which  the  prejudice  and  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries  had  partially  covered  him  :  the 
puritan  character  of  our  ancestors  was  next  adverted  to,  and 
their  industry,  sublime  piety  and  stern  integrity  were  elo- 
quently delin  'ated.  The  present  character  of  the  p(  ople  of 
New-Hampshire,  as  it  is  formed  by  their  occupations,  climate 
and  localities,  and  as  it  has  been  exhibited  by  her  distin- 
guished sons  in  war,  in  science  and  literature,  was  next  the 
fruitful  topic  of  discussion  :  and  the  orator  claimed  and  sub- 
stantiated for  his  native  state  a  place  among  the  first  for  pat- 
riotism and  intelligence;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for 
moral  and  physical  energy. 

"The  Poem,  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  Exeter,  was  a  vigorous 
and  spirited  performance  :  that  gmileman  proved  to  the  pub- 
lic, what  his  friends  have  long  known,  that  he  possesses  f'nc 
talents,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquiiies  of  the 
country  scarcely  less  rare  than  the  possession  of  such  tal- 
ents. His  poem  was  by  turns  playful,  serious,  and  impas- 
sioned ;  he  occasionally  sported  amor.g  the  flowers  and  scaled 
the  steeps  of  Parnassus.     Of  both  these  excellent  perform- 
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ances,  we  shall  only  say  at  present,  that  we  join  in  the  gener- 
al wish  thai  they  may  be  given  to  the  public." 

Several  appropriate  Odes  written  for  the  occasion,  were 
well  sung  by  members  of  the  Handel  Society  ot  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen  dnied  together  in  JefTeison  Hall,  which  ha.ibeen 
piinted  and  put  in  order  by  the  town  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  vva.-)  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  paintings.* 

"  In  the  evening  a  very  superb  ball  was  given  at  Franklin 
Hall,   in  which  it  is  supposed  there  were  present  nearly  400 


*  Alter  the  cloth  was  removed,  numerous  Toasts  were  given,  accompanied  with 
several  patriotic  Songs,  written  for  tUe  occasion.  From  among  the  Toasts,  we  se- 
lect the  following  : — 

The  planting  of  "  Pascataquack,"  in  the  spring  of  1623,  and  the  rich  harvest 
it  has  yielded. 

The  heroes  of  Louisbourg — An  earnest  of  New-Hampshire  prowess. 

''Major  Sullioan  and  Capt.  Langdon'" — Our  delegates  to  C'ligress  in '75,  who 
supplied  Buaker  ■lill  witn  oowier  froiiihis  Majesty's  fort  at  Pascataquack. 

The  JVeiv- Hampshire  Regiment  in '77  and  '78 — Bennington,  Stillwater  and  Sara- 
toga ;  G<»rm:ialnwn  and  Monmou'd. 

Our  civil  and  rdigious  institutions — Monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors  by  thfeir  own  hands. 

Theji'-st  settlers  of  JVew-England — May  we  think  of  none  of  their  faults  until 
we  have  practised  all  their  virtuf  s. 

The  cause  of  '76  all  over  the  xoorld — may  it  have  the  spirit  of  '76  to  defend  it. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  being  called  upon  for  a  toast,  remarked,  that  although  not 
at  home,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  entirely  as  a  stranger;  he  reminded 
the  company — of  what  none  had  forgotten -that  he  was  a  native  of  J^ew- Hamp- 
shire ;  he  briefly  but  eloquently  remarked  that  this  was  the  land  of  his  birth,-  of 
h's  education  and  of  his  dearest  associations ;  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  those  were  present  who  directed  his 
studies  in  youth,  and  assisted  him  with  their  counsel  in  maniiood  :  he  said  he  could 
not  better  express  his  feelings  than  by  the  words  of  the  Poet : 

^ew-Hampshire. 

"  Where'er  1  roam,  whatever  reabii3  I  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fond'y  turns  to  thee." 

Hon.  Jud^e  Story  remarked,  that  although  not  a  native  of  this  state,  he  was  yet 
a  citizen  of  New-England;  and  he  adverted  to  those  circumstances  which  did 
excite  and  whicii  ought  to  excite  throughout  New-Eng.land  a  similarity  of  feeling 
and  sentiment,  as  tliey  produced  a  unity  of  interest.  He  then  called  the  attention 
of  his  mditors  to  t'iat  country  from  which  New-England  was  settled,  and  gave, 

England. — The  land  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  land  of  their  descendants, — 
M;iy  it  ever  enjoy  with  us,  a  common  learning,  a  common  religion,  and  a  corarnon 
liberty. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  PalfreT  of  Boston.  The  two  Mayflowers, — the  one  which 
bore  tiie  Pilgrims  to  New-England,  and  the  other  the  strawberry  blossom,  which 
met  the  first  settlers  of  New-Hainpshire  on  the  banks  of  the  Pasnataqua. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  BcRROFGHS  of  Portsmouth.  Dr.  Belknap, — tne  historian  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

By  the  Hon.  John  F.  Parrott,  president  of  the  day.  The  manners  and  orin- 
ciplesof  t'le  first  settlers  of  New-Hamus  lire  :  Bold  in  enterprise — persevering  in  ac- 
tion—intrepid  in  danger — patient  in  adversity  :  May  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  rest  on  theiv  Hescendints,  to  t'le  t!i0'i-.a.rU'i  generation. 

By  Edward  Cutts,  Jr.  Esq.  The  Fisheries, and  JOHJVQUIJ^CY ADAMS, 
iheir  modern  defender. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  entirely 
covered  with  portraits  of  eminent  persons  who  flourished 
in  this  state  before  the  revolution, — the  Wentworths,  Jaf- 
freys,  Warners,  Sparhawks  and  Atkinsons  of  old  times.  Af- 
ter spending  the  evening  in  innocent  gaicty.ihe  company  sep- 
arated at  a  reasonable  hour;  i.'\€ry  one  pleased  with  the 
transactions  of  the  day. — The  moi^t  perfect  order  and  good 
conduct  wore  manifest  in  every  particular. — there  was  no 
confusion  and  no  disappointment:  the  sentiment  was  univer- 
sal, that  every  thirty  which  could  have  hern  done,  was  done,  and 
every  thing  that  was  done,  was  well  done.'''' 

Among  the  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  exhibited 
on  the  occasion,  were  those  of — 

John  Wentwoiith,  son  of  Samuel  Wentworth  and  grandsoo 
of  Elder  William  Wentworth,  noticed  in  the  4th  No.  of  the 
Collections,  page  117.  He  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  and 
was  born  January  16,1671.  He  was  a  counsellor  from  1712 
to  1717,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1717  to  his  death, 
December  12,  1730.  Of  his  sixteen  children,  fourteen  sur- 
vived him. 

Benning  Wentworth,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1715,  and  afterwards  went  to  England 
and  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  in  1734,  and  was  governor  from  1741  to 
1767,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  nephew,  John  Went- 
worth.    He  died  Oct.  14,  1770,  in  his  75th  year. 

John  Wentworth,  son  of  governor  Wentworth. 

Lady  Frances  Wentworth,  wife  of  governor  John  Went- 
worth. Her  name  before  marriage  was  Frances  Deering, 
and  from  her,  the  towns  of  Francestovm  and  Deering  in 
HillsborouGjh  county  were  named.  Her  first  husband  was 
Theodore  Atkinson,  jr.,  whose  widow  she  remained  about  a 
fortnight.  She  then  became  the  wife  of  governor  Went- 
worth. 

Theodore  Atkinson,  son  of  Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,  of 
New-Castle,  where  he  was  born  Dec.  20,  1697.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1718  ;  was  a  counsellor  in  1734 ; 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  secretary  ot 
the  province.  He  died  Sept.  22,1779,  aged  82.  He  is 
painted  with  a  roll  in  his  hand  with  the  inscription,  "  Expen- 
ses of  Government." 

Theodore  Atkinson,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1734  ;  was  a  counsellor  and  secretary  ; 
died  in  1769. 

Richard  Wax.dron,  son  of  Capt.  Richard   Waldron   and 
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grandson  of  Major  Richard  Waldron,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  at  Dover  in  1689.  His  mother  was  Eleanor 
Vaiighan,  daughter  of  Maj.  William  Vaughan.  He  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1694  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1712.  He  was  a  counsellor  from  1728  for  many  years,  and 
secretary  of  the  province  to  about  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1 753.  His  right  hand  is  on  the  motto,  "  Salus  p^puli  supre- 
ma  lex.'''' 

Thomas  Westbrooke  Waldron,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg — after- 
ward a  commissioner  at  Albany — a  counsellor  in  1782,  and 
died  in  1785. 

George  Jaffrey,  counsellor  from  1 702,  to  his  death  in  1 706, 

George  Jaffrev,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1702;  appointed  a  counsellor  in  1716.  He 
was  also  treasurer  of  the  province  ;  died  in  1749. 

George  Jaffrey,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1 736  ; 
was  counsellor  in  1766;  was  also  treasurer.  He  died  in 
17 — 

Benjamin  Gambling,  judgo  of  probate  and  counsellor  from 
1734.  He  was  born  in  1681  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Penhallow,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Wars  v/ith  the  Eastern  Indians ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1702;  died  1737. 

Richard  Wibird,  son  of  Richard  Wibird,  of  Portsmouth, 
was  born  July  7,1702;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1722.  He  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Portsmouth  in  1730,  and  counsellor  in  1739.  He  died 
1765,  aged  63. 

Thomas  Wibird,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  Oct.  1,  1707;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1 728.  The  father  of  these  brothers  was  counsellor  from 
1716,  and  died  in  1732. 

Col.  William  Pepperell,  who  came  from  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  He  lived  many  years  at 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  ;  afterwards  removed  to  Kittery  Point, 
where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant.  He  died  Feb. 
15,  1734. 

Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  ;  he  was  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisbourg,  and  for  his  services  in  that  en- 
terprize,  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  bar- 
onet, the  first  honor  of  the  kind  conferred  upon  a  native  of 
New-England.  He  was  a  counsellor  of  Mass.  32  years. 
He  died  at  Kittery,  July  6,  1759,  aged  63. 

There  were  also  portraits  of  the  mother  of  Sir  William 
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and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs.   Newmarch,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  John  Newmarch. 

Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  a  counsellor  and  chief  justice  of 
the  province  from  1735  to  1744, 

Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  a  counsellor  of  Massachusetts,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  and  an  eminent  merchant.  He  was 
brother  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  the  respected  minister  of 
the  first  church  in  Salem  from  Dec.  6,  1736,  to  the  30th  of 
April  1755,  the  time  of  his  death.  Col.  Sp.irhawk  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  and  died  at 
kittery  in  1776. 

Hon.  James  Pitts  of  Boston,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1731  ;  wns  m;iny  years  a  counsellor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  died  after  the  commencement  of  the  r'^volution. 
He  was  father  to  the  late  Hon.  John  Pitts,  of  Tyngsbor- 
ough,  and  Samuel  Pitts,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford. 

Col.  John  Moffatt,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth  about 
1 740 ;  his  wife  and  a  Miss  Moffatt. 

Rev.  John  Emerson,  minister  of  New-Castle,  1 703 ;  of 
Portsmouth,  1715  ;  died  June  9i,  1732.  See  our  Collections, 
page  126,  of  the  present  volume. 

Madam  Emerson,  wife  of  the  preceding. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  (painted  1623)  son  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  England,  who  died  Oct.  18,  1639, 
aged  67.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Read- 
er of  Divinity,  who  ^vas  burnt  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  14,  1555, 
Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Nr  w-England  in  Nov.  1636  ;  settled  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.  1639  ;  died  July  2,  1655,  aged  57. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haven,  D.  D.  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1749;  ordained  minister  of  the  2d  church  in 
Portsmouth,  May  6,  1752  ;  died  March  3,  1806,  aged  79, 

Madam  Montgomery.   (Painted  in  Scotland  in  1555.)  One" 
of  her  descendants   came  to  New-England   and  settled   in 
Portsmouth  in  1 720. 

We  were  not  aware,  until  we  saw  this  delightful  exhibi- 
lion,that  so  great  a  number  of  good  paintings  could  be  found 
in  the  "State.  Wc  had  thought  there  prevailed  a  degree  of 
apathy  respecting  men  and  things  of  the  past,  that  could 
leave  even  the  scanty  memorials  yet  found  to  moulder  and 
perish.  Having  repeatedly  experienced  regret  in  witness- 
ing the  destruction  of  fine  paintings,  and  of  valuable  papers  ; 
we  knew  not  that  the  same  carelessness  was  not  general. 
We  were  happily  disappointed.  And  have  now  some  doubts 
whether  our  sister  states  can  present  a  richer  collection  of 
portraits  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY  IN  DEERFIELB  FOR  20  YEARS. 

[Communicated  by  JVathaniel  Weave,  Esq.] 
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429 
Deaths  in  1802  14 

Total  No.  443, 

the  mean  number  beiogf  22  annu- 
ally The  amount  of  the  ages  of 
the  deceased,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained,  is  13,626  years  ^ 
7  months,  which  will  be  30  years 
and  9  months,  nearly,  as  an  av- 
erage age,  N.  B.  Those  who  sur- 
vived but  a  lew  hours  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  average  age. 


*It  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  any  one 
jear  was  in  1815  ;  in  this  year  the  spotted  fever  was  prevalent  in  this 
town  and  proved  very  mortal ;  the  persons  who  were  attacked  there- 
with commonly  died  in  ihreedays;  and  so  alarming  was  the  distemper 
that  the  deceased  were  conveyed  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  possible  and 
frequently  buried  in  the  night  with  but  very  few  attendants. 

N.  B.  Exclusive  of  the  foregoing,  13  deaths  have  taken  place  this 
year,  1822. 


SOO  Mortality  in  Warner,  ^t, 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  WARNER,  N.  H. 

For  six  years  commencing  Jan,  1 ,  1817. 
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Diseases. — Fevers,  15  ;  Dysentery,  11 5  Measles,  9  ;  old 
age,  7* ;  Consumption,  43  ;  Casualties,  8 ;  Infantile,  34  ;  va- 
rious other  causes,  53. 

Ages  under  16  years,  83 

Of  1 6  years  and  over,  94 

Total,  179 

In  1818  there  were  but  11  died  over  16  years  of  age,  10  of  whom  died  of  coS' 
sumption — the  other  of  lung  fever. 


*  One  was  96  years  old. 


Messrs,  Editors, — The  following  are  facts  which  you  may 
insert,  if  you  please,  in  your  historical  numbers.  As  a  proof 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  New-Hampshire,!  state  that 
on  the  first  day  ofJanuary,1823,to  my  knowledge  there  were 
living  in  this  town  60  persons  between  the  ages  of  70  and  95 
— two  totally  blind,  with  sound  intellect ;  one  with  total  loss 
of  sense — the  residue  enjoying  comfortable  health,  and  many 
capable  of  labor  and  business.  The  oldest,  William  Burrows, 
95  years  of  age,  perfect  in  sight  and  hearing,  writing  a  fair 
hand,  and  walking  with  the  strength  of  60,  relating  with  ac- 
curacy his  former  life.  He  was  a  patriot  of  '75,and  now  re- 
ceives a  pension  as  a  reward  ior  his  services.  I  shall  collect 
some  anecdotes  of  the  first  settlers  here,  and  some  respecting 
the  revolutionary  war,  which  I  will  forward  in  due  time. — 
Also  the  number  of  deaths  for  40  years  past,  and  the  dis- 
eases. In  haste,  yours,  &c. 

B.  CHAMPNEY. 

New-Jpswich,  April  30,  1 823. 


JULY,  1823. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  SULLIVAN. 

[0^  We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  '^Military 
JwirtiaV  of  Dr.  Thacher,  just  published  at  Boston.  Though 
most  of  the  events  he  notices  have  been  before  related  by 
different  authors,  he  has  added  some  useful  facts  ;  and  manj- 
interesting  observations  of  his  own  upon  the  great  events  of 
that  period,  to  which  with  the  sublimest  feelings  we  revert, 
when  the  public  virtue  of  our  country  is  called  in  question, 
or  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  principles 
of  our  government.  Dr.  Thacher  presents  us  with  several 
interesting  biographical  sketches.  That  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, as  we  have  some  additional  facts  respecting  him,  and 
some  of  his  original  papers,  we  insert  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Collections.] 

"  General  Sullivan  has  a  claim  to  honorable   distinction 
among  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army.  Before  the 
revolution  he  had  attained  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  New-Hampshire.     But  indulging   a  laudable    ambi- 
tion for  military  gl6ry,he  relinquished  the  fairest  prospects  of 
fortune  and  fame,  and   on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
appeared  among  the  most  ardent  patriots  and   intrepid  war- 
riors.    He  was  a  member  of  the  first   Congress,  in   1774; 
but  preferring  a  military  commission,  he  was,  in  1775,  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier   general  of  the  American  army  then  at 
Cimbridge,  and  soon  obtained  the  command  on  Winter  Hill. 
The  next  year  he  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and  on  the  death 
of  General  Thomas,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
him.     The  situation  of  our  army  in  that  quarter,  was   inex- 
pressibly distressing;  destitute  of  clothing, dispirited  by  de- 
feat and  constant  fatigue,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  troopJ 
2« 
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sick  with  the  small  pox,  which  was  attended  by  an  unpre- 
cedented mortality.  By  his  great  exertions  and  judicious 
management,  he  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
obtained  general  applause.  On  Ins  retiring  from  that  com- 
mand, July  12,  17  76,  the  field  oflice)s  thus  addressed  him, 
"  It  is  to  you.  Sir,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  property  in  Canada,  h  is  to  you  we  owe  our 
safety  thus  far.  Your  humanity  will  call  forth  the  silent  tear 
and  the  grateful  ejaculation  of  the  sick.  Your  universal 
impartiality,  ivill  force  the  apfjlnuse  of  the  wraried  soldier." 
In  August,  1770,  he  was  promoted  'o  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, and  soon  after  was,  with  major  general  Lord  Sterlirg, 
cap'ured  by  the  British  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  Gen* 
eral  Sullivan  being  paroled,  was  sent  by  General  Howe 
with  a  m'ossa^e  to  Congress,  after  which  he  returned  lo  New- 
York.  In  September,  he  was  exchanged  for  Major  General 
Prescott,  We  next  find  him  in  command  of  the  right  divis- 
ion of  our  troops,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Trenton,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  honorably  on  that  ever  memorable  day.^ 

"  In  August,  1777,  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  or 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  he  planned  and  executed  an  expe- 
dition against  the  enemy  on  Staten  Is!nnd.  Though  the  en- 
terprize  was  conducted  with  prudence  and  success  in  part,  it 
was  said  by  some  to  be  less  brilliant  than  might  have  been 
expected,  under  his  favorable  circumstances ;  and  as  that 
act  was  deemed  a  bold  assumption  of  responsibility,  and  re- 
ports to  his  prejudice  being  in  circulation,  a  court  of  inquiiy 
was  ordered  to  investigate  his  conduct.  The  result  was  an 
honorable  acquittal,  and  Congress  resolved  that  the  result 
so  honorable  to  General  Sullivan  is  highly  pleasing  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  be  published,  in  jus- 
tification of  that  injured  officer.  In  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  at  Germantown,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  General 
Sallivan  commanded  a  division,  and  in  the  latter  conflict  his 
two  aids  were  killed,  and  his  own  conduct  so  conspicuously 
brave,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress, 
concltides  with  encomiums  on  the  gallantry  of  General  Sulli- 
van, and  the  whole  right  vVing  of  the  army,  who  acted  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  his  Excellency.  In  August,  1778, 
General  Sullivan  was  sole  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Newport,  in  co-operation  with  the  French  fleet  un* 
der  the  Count  D'Rstaing.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and 
General  Greene  volunteered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated,  in  consequence 
©f  the  French  fleet  being  driven  off  by  a  vitilent-  storm.  By 
this  unfortunate  event.the  enemy  were  encouraged  to  engage 
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our  army  in  battle,  in  which  they  sufiered  a  repulse,  and 
General  Sullivan  finally  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  main. 
This  retreat,  so  ably  executed  without  confusion,  or  the  loss 
of  baggage  or  stores,  increased  the  military  reputation  of 
General  Sullivan,  and  redounds  to  his  honor  as  a  skilful 
commander. 

"  The  bloody  tragedy,  acted  at  Wyoming,  in  1778,had  de- 
termined the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  1779,  to  employ  a 
larg?  detachment  from  the  continental  army  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastize  the  hostile 
tribes  and  their  white  associates  and  adherents,  for  their  cru- 
el aggressions  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  command 
of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  Major  General  Sullivan, 
with  express  orders  to  destroy  their  settlements,  to  ruin  their 
crops,  and  make  such  thorough  devastations,  as  to  render 
the  country  entire!}-  uninhabitable  for  the  present,  and  thus 
to  compel  I  he  savages  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from 
our  frontiers.  General  Sullivan  had  under  his  command 
several  brigadiers  and  a  well  chosen  army,  to  which  were 
attached  a  number  of  friendly  Indian  warriors.  With  this 
force  he  penetrated  about  ninety  miles  through  a  horrid 
swampy  wilderness  and  barren  mountainous  deserts, to  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  Susquehanna  river,  thence  by  water  to  Tioga, 
and  possessed  himself  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  of  the 
savages.  During  this  hazardous  expedition.  General  Sullivan 
and  his  army  encountered  the  most  complicated  obstacles, 
requiring  the  greatest  fortitude  and  perseverance  to  surmount. 
He  explored  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  aad  strictly  exe- 
cuted the  severe,  but  necessary  orders  he  had  received.  A 
considerable  number  of  Indians  were  slain,  some  were  cap- 
tured, their  habitations  were  burnt,  and  their  plantations  of 
corn  and  vegetables  laid  waste  in  the  ijiost  eflectual  manner. 
"  Eighteen  villages,  a  number  of  detached  buildings,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  those  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  subsist- 
ence of  man,  were  utterly  destroyed.  Five  weeks  were  un- 
remittingly employed  in  this  work  of  devastation."  On  his 
return  from  the  expedition,  he  and  his  army  received  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  It  is  remarked  on  this  expedition, 
by  the  translator  of  M.  Chastelieux's  travels,  an  English- 
man then  resident  in  the  United  States,  that  the  instructions 
given  by  General  Sullivan  to  his  officers,  the  order  of  march 
he  prescribed  to  his  troops,  and  the  discipline  he  had  the 
ability  to  maintain,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced ancient  or  modern  generals.  At  the  close  of  the 
caijipaign  of  1779,  General  Sullivan,  in  cons'=cjuence  of  irn-. 
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paired  health,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.     Coo- 
gross,  in  accepting  of  his  resignation,  passed  a  resolve,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  past  services.     His  military  talents  and  bold 
spirit   of  enterprize   were  universally  acknowledged.     He 
was  fond  of  display,  and  his  personal  appearance  and  digni- 
fied deportment  commanded  respect.     After  his  resignation, 
he   resumed  his    professional  pursuits  at   the   bar,   and  was 
much   distinguished  as  a  statesman,  politician  and   patriot. 
He  acquired  very  considerable  proficiency  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.     He 
received  from  Harvard  University,  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  from  the  University  of  Dartmouth,  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.     He  was  one  of  the  Convention  w ho  form- 
ed the  State  Constitution  for  New-Hampshire,  was  chosen 
into  the  first  council,  and  was  afterwards  elected  chief  magis- 
trate in  that  State,  and  held  the  office  for  three  years.     la 
September,  1789,  he  was  appointed   Judge  of  the   District 
Court,  for  the  District  of  New-Hampshire,  and  continued  in 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1795." 
0 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

To  the  foregoing  brief  memoir  of  one  of  our  first  revolu- 
tionary worthies,  we  should  feel  happy  to  add  more  partic- 
ular notices  of  his  life  and  character.  The  world  may  al- 
ready know  his  unquestionable  merits  as  a  commander,  and 
a  politician  ;  but  it  is  not  in  public  life  alone  that  the  bright- 
est examples  of  virtue  are  exhibited.  It  is  yet  m  the  power 
of  a  distinguished  relative  of  the  deceased  General  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  his  life — and  to  exhibit  him  to  the  worlc( 
in  the  various  attitudes  of  private  worth.  We  trust  the  task 
will  ere  long  be  accomplished. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  loyalist  of  Portsmouth, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Canada  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle,  betraj's  one  among  the  numerous  attempts 
made  to  influence  the  American  commanders,  by  threats 
and  promises.  They  were,  however,  too  ardent  to  doubt 
of  their  success ;  and  even  had  they  doubted,  no  Sullivan, 
Langdon,  Stark,  or  Scammel,  would  have  abandoned  for 
any  earthly  reward  the  cause  of  their  sufl'ering  country. 

Letter  '■\from  Mr,  Livius  to  Gen.  Sullivan,^'' 
Sir — 1  have  long  desired  lo  write    my  mind  to  you,    on  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  you ;  but  the  un-; 
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Jiappy  situation  of  things  has  rendered  all  intercourse  very 
diiiicult,  and  has  prevented  me.  I  now  find  a  man  is  to  be 
sent  for  a  very  different  purpose  to  you.  J3y  him  1  shall  con? 
irive  to  get  this  letter  to  you,  a  persqn  having  undertaken  to 
put  itia  the  place  of  that  which  was  designed  to  be  carried 
ifo  you.  You  know  me  very  well,  and  are  acquainted  with 
many  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  me  in  very 
trying  situations,th:it  might  perhaps  have  been  some  excuse, 
yet  I  am  sure  you  never  knew  me  guilty  of  any  ungentlcr 
manly  action.  I  remind  you  of  thi>,  that  j^ou  may  safely 
Jrust  what  I  say  to  yQU,  as  coming  from  a  pt-rson  who  "ha^ 
never  trifled  with  any  man.  You  knoAv  better  than  1  do  the 
situation  of  your  Congress,  and  the  confusion  there  is  among 
you,  and  the  ruin  that  impends:  you  have  felt  how  unequal 
the  forcrs  of  your  own  people  are  to  withstand  the  power  o,f 
Grcat-Brilain  ;  and  for  foreign  assistance,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  precarious  nd  deceitful  it  must  be.  France  and  Spaia 
Icnow  they  caniiot  embark  in  your  quarrel,  without  the  greatr 
est  danger  of  Great-Britain  turning  suddenly  against  and 
taking  posstssion  of  their  colonies,  with  so  great  a  force  aU 
ready  collected  and  in  America  ;  besides  their  fears  of  raisf 
ing  views  of  ind'^pendence  in  f.heir  own  colonies,  to  vvhic^ 
|hey  are  m'lch  disposed.  But  why  should  I  enlarge  on  thif 
§ubject?  I  am  sure  you  know  the  futility  of  all  hopes  of  efV 
fectual  foreign  assistance,  and  that  these  hopes  have  been 
thrown  out  only  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  deluded  com* 
mon  people.  You  therefore  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  df> 
}uded  by  them  The  most  you  can  expect  from  foreigners  is, 
that  they  will  iielp  at  the  expense  of  your  countrymen's 
tlood  and  happintss,  to  keep  up  a  dispute  that  will  ruin  3  ou, 
and  distress  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  France 
and  Spain  that  America  should  be  independent ;  but  if  i^ 
were  possible  you  could  entertain  any  thoughts  that  th^ 
lin)p3Sof  effectual  foreign  assistance  were  well  grounded, 
you  cannot  but  know  that  such  assistance  must  now  arrive 
too  late  :  the  last  campaign  was  almost  consumed  before  the 
English  army  could  get  collected  and  in  a  position  to  act  in 
America;  but  now  the  campaign  is  just  opening,  the  whole 
army  in  the  greatest  health  and  spirits,  plentifully  provide^ 
with  every  thing,  most  earnest  in  the  cause,  I  do  assure  j^ou, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  placed  so  as  to  act 
briskly  with  the  greatest  efficacy.  A  few  months  will  there-* 
fore  probably  decide  the  contest ;  you  must  either  fight  of 
fly  ;  and  in  either  case,  ruin  seems  inevitable.  You  were  the 
first  man  in  active  rebellion^  and  drew  with  you  the  prov^ 
ince  you  live  in.    What  hope,  what  expectation  can  yo^ 
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have?  You  will  be  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  to  the  resent- 
ment and  justice  of  government,  your  family  will  be  ruined^ 
and  you  must  die  with  ignominy;  or  if  you  should  be  so 
happy  as  to  escape,  you  will  drag  along  a  tedious  life  of 
poverty, misery  and  continual  apprehension  in  a  foreign  land. 
Now,  Sullivan,  I  have  a  method  to  propose  to  you,  if  you 
have  resolution  and  courage,  that  will  save  you  and  your 
family  and  estate  from  this  imminent  destruction ;  it  is  in 
plain  English  to  tread  back  the  steps  you  have  already 
taken,  and  to  do  some  real  essential  service  to  your  king 
and\;ountry,in  assisting  to  re-establish  public  tranquillity  and 
lawful  government.  You  know  1  will  not  deceive  you.  Ev- 
ery one  who  will  exert  himself  for  government  will  be  re- 
warded, and  I  do  assure  you  firmly  upon  my  honor  that  I 
am  empou'cred  to  engage  particularly  with  you,  that  it  shall 
be  the  case  with  you,  if  you  will  sincerely  endeavor  to  de- 
serve your  pardon.  It  is  not  desired  of  you  to  declare  your- 
self immediately,  nor  indeed  to  declare  yourself  at  all,  until 
you  can  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  the  province  with  you; 
in  order  to  which  you  should  as  much  as  possible,  under  dif- 
ferent pretences,  contrive  to  send  every  man  out  of  the  prov- 
ince  from  whom  3'ou  apprehend  difficulty,  and  to  keep  at 
home  all  those  w  ho  are  friendly  to  government  or  desirous 
of  peace.  In  the  mean  while  endeavor  to  give  me  all  the 
material  intelligence  you  can  collect  (and  you  can  get  the 
best)  or  if  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  can  convey  it  to 
General  Burgojme,  and  by  your  using  my  name  he  will  know 
whom  it  comes  from  \vithout  your  mentioning  your  own 
name  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  find  you  can  do  it  with  elTicacy 
and  success,  declare  yourself,  and  you  will  find  assistance 
you  very  little  expect  in  restoring  the  province  to  lawful 
government.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  undertake  this,  another 
will,  and  if  you  continue  obstinate  on  the  ground  you  are 
now  on,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  suddenly 
fail,  and  burst  under  you  like  the  springing  of  a  mine.  What 
I  recommend  to  you  is  not  only  prudent,  safe,  and  necessa- 
ry ;  it  is  right,  it  is  honorable.  That  you  early  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  rebellion,  is  true ;  perhaps  you  mistook  the  pop- 
ular delusion  for  the  cause  of  your  country  (as  many  others 
did  who  have  returned  to  their  duty)  and  you  engaged  in  it 
warmly  :  but  when  you  found  your  error,  you  earnestly  re- 
turned, you  saved  the  province  you  had  engaged  for  from 
devastation  and  ruin,  and^you  rendered  most  essential  servi- 
ces to  your  king  and  country  :  for  which  I  engage  ray  word 
to  you,  you  will  receive  pardon,  you  will  secure  your  estate, 
and  you  will  be  further  amply  rewarded.     Your  past  con* 
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nJurt  h.is  been  unworthy  ;  your  return  will  be  praise-worthy. 
What  is  all  this  expense  of  human  life  for  ?  these  deluges  of 
human  blood  ?  Very  probably  only  to  set  afloat  some  law- 
less despotic  tyrant  in  the  room  of  your  lawful  king.  I  con- 
ceive you  must  be  surrounded  with  embarrassments ;  you 
may  perhaps  find  difficulty  in  getting  a  letter  to  me.  Possi- 
bly the  fellow  who  carries  this  to  you  may  be  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed ;  he  thinks  indeed  he  carries  you  a  very  difierent  letter 
from  this,  and  I  suppose  will  be  frightened  a  good  deal  when 
he  finds  the  change  that  has  been  put  upon  him,  and  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  the  letter  he  was  intended  to  carry — yet 
1  have  understood  he  has  a  family  here,  and  will  I  suppose 
wish  to  return,  and  knows  well  enough  it  is  in  my  power  to 
procure  him  pardon  and  reward  ;  and  I  imagine  he  thinks  (as 
I  trust  most  people  do)  that  I  am  never  forgetful  of  a  man 
who  does  any  thing  to  oblige  me.  You  will  consider  how  far 
you  may  trust  him,  how  far  it  is  prudent  to  do  it,  and  you 
can  sound  him,  and  see  whether  he  wishes  to  return,  and 
whether  he  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  if  you  think 
proper  you  may  engage  to  him  that  I  will  protect  him,  and 
reward  him  if  he  brings  me  safely  a  letter  from  you.  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  must  close  my 
letter,  lest  it  should  be  too  late.  Be  sincere  and  steady,  and 
give  me  an  occasion  to  show  myself 

Your  sincere  friend, 

*****  *****ifc 

Montreal,  2nd  June,  1777. 

This  letter  was  taken  out  of  a  canteen  with  a  false  bottom, 
by  General  Schuyler,  at  Fort  Edward,  this  16thday  of  June, 
in  the  presence  of  us  the  subscribers. 
Benjamin  Hicks,  Capt. 

Henry  B.  Livingston,  Aid  de  Camp  to  Major- 
General  Schuyler. 
John  W.  Wendell,  Capt. 
John  Lansing,  junr.  Secy,   to  Major-General 
Schuyler. 

I  certify  upon  honor  that  this  letter  was  taken  out  of  a  can- 
teen,  which  1  delivered  to  General  Schuyler,  which  canteetf 
I  received  from  Col.  Van  Dyck,  who  separated  part  of  the 
wire  from  the  false  bottom,  to  see  whether  it  was  the  canteen 
I  was  sent  for,  and  \\  ho  after  taking  out  this  letter  and  letting 
out  some  rum,  returned  it  into  the  canteen  without  breaking 
tlie  seals. 

Bar.  J.  V.  Walkenburgh,  Lieut- 
June  16.1777. 
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There  is  an  endorsement  on  the  back  of  the  manuscript, 
from  which  this  is  copied,  in  the  hand  writing  of  General  Sul* 
hvan,  "  From  Mr.  Livius  to  Gen.  Sullivan." 
0 

The  following  is  one  of  the  spirited  letters  addressed  by 
General  Sullivan  to  the  President  of  Congress,  at  the  time' 
his  enemies  had  succeeded  in  influencing  a  portion  of  the 
Representatives  against  him.  Though  the  time  may  hav^ 
passed  when  the  greatest  interest  on  this  subject  existed,  andf 
years  have  increased  the  brightness  of  Sullivan's  fame, — yef 
his  own  account  of  his  services,  and  his  manly  appeal  to  th^ 
Representatives  of  the  nation,  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
all  times. 

Camp  on  Perkiomy,  Sept,  27,  1777. 
Muck  Esteemed  Sir, 

I  have  long  been  soliciting  for  a  court  of  enquiry  into  my 
conduct  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Island.  I  had  appli- 
ed to  the  commander  in  chief  for  one  before.  1  know  Con- 
gress had  ordered  it,  but  such  has  been  the  state  of  our  armsj 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  one,  and  know  not  when 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  power.  I  however  take  the  freedom 
to  transmit  Congress  copies  of  the  testimonies  1  mean  to  lay 
before  the  court,  which  I  beg  Congress  to  peruse,  and  they 
can  be  at  no  loss  what  must  be  the  result  of  an  impartial 
court.  I  am,  however,  happy  in  the  assurance,  that  the  ev 
idence  will  remove  every  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  from  the  court,  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  one  ;  and  I  shall  take  the  proper 
steps  to  remove  the  effects  from  the  minds  of  Americans  at 
large.  I  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  find  what  great  evil  happened 
from  this  expedition,  unless  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  deemed 
a  fault ;  if  so,  /  think  it  will  need  but  few  resohes  of  Congress  to 
destroy  what  remains  of  it  in  our  army. 

Jn  this  expedition,  we  landed  on  an  island  possessed  by 
the  enemy;  put  to  rout  six  regiments,  killed,  wounded,  and 
made  prisoners  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  enemy ; 
vanquished  every  party  that  collected  against  us;  destroyed 
them  great  quantities  of  stores  ;  took  one  vessel,  and  des- 
troyed six  ;  took  a  considerable  number  of  arms,  blankets, 
many  cattle,  horses,  &c.  ;  marched  victorious  through  the 
island,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  lost  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  most  of  which  were  lost 
by  the  imprudence  of  thenssolves,  and  officers.     Some  few. 
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indeed,  were  lost  by  cross  accidents,  which  no  human  fore- 
Sight  could  have  prevented. 

Whether  Congress  will  take  any  steps  against  persons 
who  have  thus  scandalously  imposed  their  falsehoods  upon 
thenfl,  1  shall  not  enquire.  I  find  it  necessary  for  me  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  do  myself  justice,  which  I  know  the  im- 
partial part  of  mankind  will  justify.  I  was  still  more  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  upon  the  vague  report  of  a  single  person, 
who  pretends  to  know  all  about  the  late  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  (though  I  am  confident  he  saw  but  little  ot  it)  Congress 
should  suddenly  pass  a  resolve,  to  suspend  me  from  the  ser- 
vice, (which  resolve  was  afterwards  rescinded.)  If  the 
i-eputation  of  general  officers  is  thus  to  be  sported  with,  upon 
every  vague  and  idle  report,  those  who  set  less  by  their  rep- 
utation than  myself,  must  continue  in  the  service.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mortifying  to  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  good  of  his  country  ; 
has  wasted  his  strength,  and  often  exposed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  it  ;  than  to  find  the  representatives  thereof,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  on  him  the  reward  of  his  services,  load- 
ing him  with  blame,  infamy,  and  reproach,  upon  the  false 
representations  of  a  single  person,  who  felt  as  little  of  the 
severity  of  the  engagement,  as  he  knows  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  troops,  or  that  of  the  enemy. 

I  enclose  Congress  the  te^itimony  of  those  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officers,  who,  with  me,  endured  the  hottest  of  the 
enemy's  fire. 

I  have  never  endeavored  to  establish  my  reputation  by 
my  own  pen  ;  nor  have  I,  according  to  the  modern  custom, 
employed  others  for  the  purpose  ;  neither  have  I  adopted 
the  still  more  infamous  method  of  raising  my  own  reputation 
by  destroying  that  of  others.  I  have  always  contented  my- 
self with  a  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty  with 
faithfulness  ;  but  being  constrained  to  say  something  at  this 
time  respecting  the  late  battle,  and  some  other  matters,  I 
hope  Congress  will  look  upon  it,  rather  as  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity, than  any  desire  of  making  a  merit  of  my  services. 

I  never  yet  have  pretended  that  my  disposition  in  the  late 
battle  was  perfect ;  I  knew  it  was  very  far  from  it ;  but  this  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,that  it  was  the  best  which  time  would  al- 
low me  to  make.  At  half  past  two,  I  received  orders  to  march 
with  my  division,  to  join  with,  and  take  command  of  that 
and  two  others  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  were  coming 
down  on  the  right  flank  of  our  army.  1  neither  knew  where 
the  enemy  were,nor  what  route  the  other  two  divisions  were 
to  take,  and  of  course  could  not  determine  where  1  should 
27 
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form  a  junction  with  them.  I  began  D)y  march  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  1  rccc*!vcc]  my  orders,  and  had  not  m.lrdied  a 
mile,  when  I  met  Col.  Hazen  with  his  regiment,  which  had 
been  stationed  at  a  ford,  three  miles  above  me,  who  inform- 
ed that  the  enemy  were  close  upon  his  heels,  and  that  I 
might  depend  that  the  principal  part  of  the  British  army 
were  there  ;  although  I  knew  the  report  sent  to  head-quar- 
ters, made  lliem  but  two  brigades.  As  I  knew  Col.  Hazen  to 
be  an  old  officer,  and  a  good  judge  of  numbers,  I  gave  cre- 
dence to  his  report.  In  preference  to  the  intelligence  before 
received.  While  I  was  conversing  with  Col.  Hazen,  and  our 
troops  still  upon  the  march,  the  enemy  headed  us  in  the 
road,  about  forty  rods  from  our  advanced  guard. — 1  then 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  ofl'to  the  right  to  form,  and  so 
got  nearer  to  the  other  two  divisions,  which  I  at  that  mo- 
Hient  discovered  drawn  upon  an  eminence,  both  in  the  rear, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  place  I  then  was  at.  I  ordered  Col. 
Hazen's  regiment  to  pass  a  hollow  way,  file  off  to  the  right, 
and  face,  to  cover  the  artillery.  The  enemy  seeing  this, 
did  not  press  on,  but  gave  me  time  to  form  my  division  on 
an  advantageous  height,  in  a  line  with  the  other  divisions, 
but  almost  half  a  mile  to  the  left :  I  then  rode  on  to  consult 
the  other  general  officers,  who,  upon  receiving  information 
that  the  enemy  were  endeavoring  to  out-flank  us  on  the  right, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  my  division  should  be 
brought  on  to  join  the  others,  and  that  the  whole  should  in- 
cline further  to  the  right,  to  prevent  our  being  out-flanked  ; 
but  while  my  division  was  marching  on,  and  before  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  form  to  advantage,  the  enemy  pressed 
on  with  rapidity  and  attacked  them,  which  threw  them  into 
some  kind  of  confusion.  1  had  taken  post  myself  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  the  artillery,  and  ordered  it  to  piny  briskly  to  slop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  broken  troops  time 
to  rally  and  form  in  the  rear  of  where  I  was  with  the  artillery. 
I  sent  offfour  aid-de-camps  for  this  }:)urpose^  and  went  myself; 
but  all  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  I  form  one  party,  but  that 
which  I  had  before  formed,  ran  ofl',  and  even  at  times,  when 
I,  though  on  horseback,  and  in  front  of  them,  apprehended 
no  danger.  1  then  left  them  to  be  rallied  by  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  my  aid-de-camps;  I  repaired  to  the  hill  where 
our  artillery  was,  which  by  this  time  began  to  feel  the  eflects 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  This  hill  commanded  both  the  right  and 
left  of  our  line,  and  if  carried  by  the  enemy,  1  knew  wculd 
instantly  bring  on  a  total  rout,  and  make  a  retreat  very  difll- 
cult ;  I  therefore  determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible,  to 
.give  Lord  Sterling,'s  and  General  Stephen's  divisions,  which 
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yet  stood  firm,  as  much  assistance  from  the  artillery  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  Col.  Hazen's,  Dayton's  and  Ogdon's  regi- 
ments, which  still  stood  firm  on  our  left,  the  same  advantage, 
and  to  cover  the  broken  troops  of  my  division,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  rally,  and  come  to  our  assistance, 
whii  h  someof  tliem  did,  and  others  could  not  by  their  offi- 
cers be  brought  to  do  any  thing  but  fly.- -The  enemy  soon 
teo-an  to  bend  their  principal  force  against  the  hill,  and  the 
fire  was  close  and  heavy  for  a  long  time,  and  soon  be- 
came general.  Lord  Sterlisg  and  General  Conway  with 
their  aid-de-camps  were  with  me  on  the  hill  and  exerted 
themselves  beyond  description  to  keep  up  the  troops.  Five 
times  did  the  enemy  drive  our  troops  from  the  hill,  and  as 
often  was  it  regained,  and  the  summit  often  disputed  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle.  How  far  I  had  a  hand  in  this,  and 
whether  I  endured  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  I  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  v»-ith  me.  The  gen- 
eral fire  of  the  lirrC  lasted  an  hour  and  forty  minutes;  fifty- 
one  minutes  of  which  the  hill  was  disputed  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  General  Conway,  who  has 
seen  much  service,  says  he  never  sa^r  so  close  and  severe  a 
fire.  On  the  right  where  General  Stephens  was,  it  was  long 
and  severe,  and  on  the  left  considerable.  VVhen  we  found 
theright  and  left  oppressed  b}"^  numbers  and  giving  way  on 
all  quarters,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hill  we  had  so 
long  contended  for,  ';'jt  not  till  v.e  had  almost  covered  the 
ground  between  thai,  and  Birmingham  meeting-house,  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  When  I  found  that  victory 
was  on  th-e  side  of  the  enemy,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible,  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  dc^ 
feat;  for  which  purpose  1  rallied  my  troops  on  ever}'"  advan?. 
tageous  piece  of  ground  to  retard  their  pursuit,  and  give 
them  fresh  opposition.  How  far  I  exerted  myself  in  this, 
Congress  will  readily  see  by  consulting  the  enclosed  testi- 
monies; and  thai  the  last  parties  1  assisted  to  rally  and  post 
against  th€D)  were  between  sunset  and  dark.  By  this  means 
the  enemy  were  so  much  fatigued,  that  they  suffered  our 
whole  army,  with  their  artillery,  baggage,  &,c.  to  pass  oil 
without  molestation,  and  without  attempting  to  pursue  us  z 
step. 

I  wish  Congress  to  consider  the  many  disadvantages  I 
labored  under  on  that  day  ;  it  is  necessary,  in  every  action, 
that  the  commanding  officer  should  have  a  perfect  knowledo^e 
of  the  number  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  the  rout  they  are 
pursuing,  the  ground  he  is  to  dravv-  up  his  troops  on,  as  well 
as  that  where  the  enemy  are  formed^  and  tfeat  he  have  e^if/ 
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ficient  time  to  view  and  examine  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  draw  up  hi?  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract 
their  design  ;  nil  of  which  were  wanting. — We  had  intelli- 
gence only  of  two  brigades  coming  against  us,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  army,  commanded 
by  General  Howe  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  They  met  us  un* 
expectedly,  and  in  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  us  before 
we  had  time  to  form,  and  upon  ground  we  had  never  be- 
fore seen.  Under  those  disadvantages,  and  against  those 
unequal  numbers,  wc  maintained  our  ground  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  ;  and  by  giving  fresh  opposition  on  every 
ground  that  would  admit,  we  kept  them  at  bay  from  three 
oVlock  until  after  sunset.  Vv  hat  more  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops  against 
the  chief  part  of  the  British  army  ? 

I  now  beg  Congress  to  consider  whether  my  services  in 
political  and  military  life,  have  deserved  so  ill,  as  to  render 
me  liable,  upon  vague  reports  and  private  opinions,  to  have 
my  character  stigmatized  by  resolves  against  me.  Though  I 
have  never  yet  wrote,  or  said  any  thing  in  favor  of  myself, 
I  am  compelled  for  once  to  alter  my  conduct.  My  politic- 
al character  is  well  known  in  most  parts  of  America,  and 
the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  present  dispute.  I  am  exceeding 
happy,  that  in  the  militarj?  line,  I  have  witnesses  of  all  my 
conduct.  Let  the  commander  in  chief  declare,  who  it  was 
that  supplied  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  army, 
when  they  were  almost  destitute  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
brought  the  troops  to  guard  the  lines,  when  they  were  al- 
most deserted,  and  who  by  his  influence  prevailed  upon 
them  to  tarry  six  weeks  after  their  time  was  expired.  To 
the  officers  I  had  the  honor  to  command  on  Winter  Hill,  I 
appeal  whether  I  was  not  the  means  of  inducing  their  men  to 
enlist  for  the  second  campaign,  and  whether  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  there,  1  did  not  cheerfully  brave  every  danger 
that  could  arise  from  the  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment 
of  the  enemy.  To  the  officers  of  the  Canada  army  let  me 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  having  found  on  my  arrival  in 
that  quarter,  a  most  miserable  army,  flying  off  by  hundreds 
and  leaving  behind  them  all  their  sick,  and  all  the  public 
stores  which  had  been  sent  into  that  quarter.  Those  I  spee- 
dily collected,  and  having  joined  my  other  forces,  made  an 
effort  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  but  the  unfortunate  ar- 
rival often  thousand  British  troops,  put  it  out  of  my  power. 
I  had  then  to  make  a  retreat  with  five  thousand  sick,  and 
iwo  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  well  men,  and  to  secure 
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the  public  stores  scattered  throughout  the  country.  This  was 
done  in  the  face  of  a  veteran  army,  commanded  by  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer.  The  sick  and  the  public  stores  were 
not  only  saved,  but  the  mills,  timber,  and  boards  were  de- 
stroyed, which  prevented  the  enemy  from  reducing  Ticon- 
deroga  to  the  same  unhappy  situation  the  last  year  which 
they  have  done  this.  How  far  I  was  active  in  conducting 
this  retreat,  which  even  our  enemies  have  applauded,  let 
the  address  of  the  worthy  officers  in  that  army  presented  at 
my  departure  from  them  declare.  In  the  attack  upon  Tren- 
ton in  December  last,  1  appeal  to  all  the  officers  in  the  three 
brigades  commanded  by  Generals  St.  Clair,  Glover,  and 
Commandt.  Sergeant,  whether  I  did  not  enter  the  town,  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  and  whether  my  disposition  was  not  the 
most  perfect  that  could  be  devised  for  carrying  the  town  and 
preventing  escapes,  and  whether,  with  my  division,  I  did  not 
carry  the  town  before  we  received  any  assistance.  To  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  the  same  officers  I  again  appeal, 
whether  I  did  not  by  my  influence  prevail  on  those  troops 
to  tarry  six  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  January,  which  iu 
my  opinion  went  far  towards  saving  America  j*  and  whether, 
at  the  attack  on  Princeton,  I  was  not  in  the  front  of  my  line 
when  the  enemy  began  their  fire  upon  us,  and  whether  they 
ever  saw  me  in  the  least  endeavor  to  screen  myself  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  For  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  I  appeal  to 
Major  Wills  and  the  other  officers  who  were  with  me,  wheth- 
er any  person  could  have  exposed  himself  more,  or  made  a 
longer  resistance  with  such  an  handful   of  men,  against  so 

great  an  army. 

*         *         *         * 

It  is  an  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,that  no  per- 
son can  stand  before  envy ;  and  1  am  determined  not  to  make 
the  rash  attempt.  My  reputation  and  my  freedom  I  hold 
dear.  But  if  I  lose  the  former,  the  latter  becomes  of  no 
importance.  I  therefore,rather  than  run  the  venture  to  com- 
bat against  the  envy  of  some  malicious  officers  in  the  army, 
when  cherished  and  supported,  by  the  influence  of  their  too. 
credulous  correspondents  in  Congress,  must,  as  soon  as  the 
court  of  inquiry  have  sat,  and  given  their  opinion,  beg  leave 
to  retire  from  the  army,  while  my  reputation  is  securco 
This  will  aftbrd  me  an  opportunity^  of  doing  justice  to  my 
reputation,  and  laying  my  conduct,  with  the  evidence  of  it, 
before  the  public ;  and  enable  me  to  take  the  proper  steps 

♦  It  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  exertions  of  Sulli- 
van and  Stark,  that  a  re-enlistment  of  the  troops  was  effected  at  this  peril- 
ous juncture. — Stt  Celltftionsfor  lft2?.  ;?.  110. 
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against  those,  who,  without  cause  or  foundation,  have  ou- 
deavored  to  ruin  one,  who  has  ever  shown  himself  one  of  the 
warmest  friends  to  American  freedom.  I  Hcg  Congress  will 
not  suppose  this  to  proceed  from  disaffection,  but  from 
necessity ;  that  I  may  quit  a  place,  where  I  have  more  to 
fear,  than  I  could  have  from  the  most  powerful  enemy,  ff 
Congress  grants  me  liberty  to  retire,  I  shall  give  in  my  resig- 
nation  to  the  commander  in  chief,  when  the  court  of  inquiry 
have  sat,  and  given  their  judgment,  and  if  it  is  against  me, 
when  a  court  martial  giVes  a  final  judgment,  unless  that 
should  likewise  be  against  me.  But  I  cannot  think  that 
Congress,  after  examining  the  evidences,  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  result  of  either  court  must  be. 

Dear  Sir,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SULLIVAN. 

His  Excellency  John  Hancock^  Esq, 


DR.  JOHN  LAMSON. 
Doct.  Lamson  was  born  in  Exeter,  about  the  year  1  736. 
Having  acquired  a  medical  education,  he  was,  m  1757,  ap- 
pointed surgeon's  mate  in  the  New-Hampshire  regiment, 
commanded  by  Col.  Meserve  and  Lt.  Col.  Gofte.  The 
latter,  with  200  men,  was  ordered  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Col.  Munroe,  a  British  offi- 
cer. Dr.  Latnson  accompanied  this  detachment.  The  fort 
WMs  soon  after  invested  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Montcalm.  Having  expended 
their  means  of  defence,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
They  were  allowed  the  honors  of  war;  and,  on  engaging  not 
to  sei've  against  the  French  for  eighteen  months,  were  to  be 
escorted  by  the  French  troops  to  Fort  Edward,  with  their 
private  baggage.  After  giving  up  their  arms,  the  Indians  in- 
sisted that  the  Fretich  had  made  a  prior  agreement  with 
them,  inconsistent  with  the  terms  they  had  granted  to  the 
English  ;  inasmuch  as  by  the  first  contract,  the  copper  color- 
ed gentry  were  allowed  to  kill  and  plunder,  while  by  the 
second,their  enemies  were,  as  they  thought,  very  improperly 
exempted  from  robbery  as  well  as  murder  ;  and,  in  order 
to  do  themselves  right,  they  fell  upon  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans, and  stripped  and  butchered  them  at  their  pleasure. 
Of  the  New-Hampshire  detachment,  eighty  were  killed  and 
taken.  Dr.  Lamson,  perceiving  that  those  who  resisted  the 
aavages'  clairai  to  clothing  and  other  property,  lost  not  only 
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their  garments,  but  their  lives,  wisely  submitted  to  robbery, 
rather  than  provoke  to  murder,  and  became  a  prison? r.  The 
Indians,  having  relieved  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  dress, 
marched  him  in  triumph  to  Continovvago,  an  Indian  village 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Montreal.     He  was  adopted  into 
an  Indian  family,  and  treated  with  kindness,  excepting  when 
his  master  had  taken  too  much  "strong  water" — a  not  unfre- 
iquent  occurrence,  and  then  the  old  man  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  take  his  son,  (the  Doctor's)  scalp.     The  old  squaw 
was  then  obliged  to  interfere,  and  hide  the  prisoner  till  her 
sanop's  fury  had  abated.     In  one  of  his  drunken  frolics,  com- 
ing home  in  the  evening  full  of  rum  and  full  of  wrath,  he 
began  his  search  for  the  Doctor,  in  order  to  offer  him  up  as 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  stumbling  over  a  pile  of  pumpkins,  which  lay 
in  his  wigwam,  he  laid  his   own  wise  head  among^^t  them, 
and  there  remained  till  the  morning.     The  Doctor   being 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  life 
while  in  this  situation,  escaped  with  a  Boston  drummer,  and 
fled  to  Montreal,  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  French 
Governor  in  his  behalf.     The  Governor  was  absent,  but  his 
lady,  being  informed  of  their  rank,  took  the  Doctor  into  the 
parlor,  and  sent  the  drummer  into  the  kitchen,  where  both 
were  treated,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  with  kind 
hospitality.     On  the  Governor's  return,  Doctor  Lamson  in- 
formed him  of  his  situation  and  wishes,  and  was  told  that 
the  treasury  was  drained  of  money — that  there  were  cap- 
tives among  the   more  distant  tribes  who  were  worse  used 
than  those  in    the  neighborhood  of  Montreal — but  that  in 
about  two  months  he  might  expect  to  be  redeemed.     While 
in  conversation,  a  young  Indian  came  to  the  door  on  a  horse 
bare-back  for   the  prisoner,  who,  according  to   the  Gover- 
nor's advice,  and  on  his  assurance  that  his  master  should  not 
punish  him  for  running  aw^ay,  mounted  behind  the  savage, 
and  departed  for  Continowago. 

The  Governor  was  mindful  of  his  promise,  and  at  the  end 
ef  two  months  paid  300  livres  for  his  ransom,  and  took  him 
to  Montreal.  From  this  place  he  was  sent  to  Quebec  with 
other  prisoners,  and  there  put  into  prison  with  the  common 
soldiers;  but  upon  making  known  his  rank,  he  was  allowed 
the  liberty  of  the  city  upon  his  parole,  till  he  was  sent  in  a 
cartel  ship  to  France;  where  he  was  exchanged  and  went  to 
Plymouth,  England.  In  England,  he  was  exposed  to  danger 
from  a  suspicion,excited  probably  by  the  fiuency  with  which^ 
he  spoke  the  French  language,  that  he  v/as  an  emissary 
fvom  France.     To  free  hiciself  from  that  imputation,  he  ad-- 
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dressed  a  letter  to  some  person  in  authority,  stating  what  he 
was  and  what  had  been  his  misforiuncs.  The  elegance  of 
his  hand  writing  and  aptness  of  his  style  attracted  attention, 
and  his  letter  was  handed  about  among  the  officers,  some  of 
whom  sought  his  acquaintance  and  introduced  him  to  Gen. 
Edward  Wolfe,  father  of  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  who  afterwards 
fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  gallantly  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try in  1759.  Gen.  Wolfe  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  de- 
portment, and  so  well  satisfied  with  his  qualifications,  that 
he  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  King's  regiment  which  he  commanded.  But,  wishing 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  made  known  his  desire  to 
his  patron,  who  caused  him  to  be  appointed  surgeon's  mate 
on  board  the  Norwich  man  of  war,  bound  to  America.  In 
this  ship  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in  less  than  two  years  from 
the  time  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  again 
joined  the  New-Hampshire  regiment  in  1759.  How  long  he 
continued  in  the  service  is  unknown.  After  leaving  the  ar- 
my, he  established  himself  in  his  native  town,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  with  reputation  till 
his  death  in  Nov.  1774.  The  year  after  his  decease,  a  par- 
ty of  Canada  Indians  made  a  visit  to  Exeter,  and  immediate- 
ly inquired  for  Doctor  John.  On  being  informed  of  his 
death,  they  all  sat  down  in  silence,  apparentlj*  feeling  that 
they  had  lost  a  friend,  and  mourning  his  loss.  They  then 
inquired  if  Doctor  John  had  any  connexions  in  Exeter,  and 
on  learning  that  he  had  a  brother,  requested  to  see  him. 
The  brother  was  unAvell,  and  thus  deprived  of  an  interview 
with  those  sons  of  the  forest,  whose  love  and  fidelity  to  their 
friends  are  as  proverbial,  as  their  treachery  and  cruelty  to 
their  enemies.  Mr.  Gideon  Lamson,  the  Doctor's  brother, 
is  a  respectable  merchant  still  residing  in  Exeter-. 


Scrap. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New- 
Hampshire  granted,  on  the  20th  June,  1  764,  300  pounds  ster- 
ling "  towards  the  restoring  the  philosophical  apparatus  of 
Harvard  College  lately  destroyed  by  fire."  Provision  being 
Inade  for  replacing  the  said  apparatus  by  another  hand,  the 
Province  in  General  Assembly  voted  on  the  1  7th  January, 
1765,  that  the  said  grant  of  money  be  applied  "  towards  re- 
pairing the  loss  of  the  Library  by  the  purchasing  of  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Society." 
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At  a  meeting  of  citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
holden  at  Exeter,  March  13,  1823,  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  Historical  Society  for  the  State  of  New-Hampshire, 
Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  invitations  in  behalf  of  those  persons  assembled 
were  extended  to  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  object. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
attended,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Ichabod  Bardett,  Alexander  Ladd, 
Timothy  Upham,  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.,  Andrew  Peirce, 
James  Bartlett,  Charles  W.  Cutter,  Stephen  Mitchell,  John 
Kelley,  William  Smith,  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody,  Peter  Chad- 
wick,  Hosea  Hildreth,  William  Plumer,  jun.,  Nathan  Parker, 
Charles  Burroughs,  Israel  W.  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Adams, 
Richard  Bartlett,  Asa  Freeman,  and  Jacob  B.  Moore.* 

The  necessary  officers  were  then  appointed  to  serve  until 
a  charter  of  incorporation  should  be  procured,  and  a  per- 
manent constitution  adopted. 

Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.  was  appointed  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
praying  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  at  the  Capitol  in 
Concord,  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1823,  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation, granted  by  the  Legislature,  was  presented,  read 
and  accepted  by  the  Society.  After  which  the  following 
Constitution  was  adopted,  as  containing  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Society. 

The  Constitution  of  the  New-Hampshire  Historical  Society, 

1.  The  object  of  the  New-Hampshire  Historical  Society 
shall  be  to  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may 
relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literarj^,  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  State  in  particular. 

•  Letters  were  received  from  Hod.  William  PJumer,  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Parser  Nojes,  John  Farmer,  and  George  Kent,  EsqVs.,  expressing 
a  lively  interest  m  the  o'ojects  of  the  association,  and  apoloeizing  foi  un- 
avoidable absence.  ^      ^       o 
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2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident  and  honorarj' 
members,  the  former  to  be  persons  residing  in  the  State  of 
I*^ew-Hampshire,  the  latter,  persons  residing  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  resident  members  shall  not  exceed  fifty  ;  the 
number  of  honorary  members  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  the  resident. 

3.  The  election  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meetings.  No  member  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by 
less  than  six  Votes  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

4.  Each  member  (honorary  members  excepted,  with 
whom  it  shall  be  optional)  shall  pay,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing next  following  his  election,  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  The 
Society  may  assess  taxes  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  each 
resident  member,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  in  one  year. 
Any  person  neglecting  to  pay  the  aforesaid  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, or  any  tax,  for  I  he  term  of  two  years,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member. 

5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  holden  at 
Concord  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  Other  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Society 
may  from  time  to  lime  direct.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  and  in  his  absence,  of  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
upon  the  application  of  three  members,  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Society,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  Concord,  and  another  printed  in  Ports- 
mouth, at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  meeting. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  by  ballot,  shall  be — a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  others  arc  elected 
in  their  places  ;  provided,  that  the  first  election  of  officers 
under  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Society  may  direct. 

7.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting,  as  the  Society  shall  deem  proper,  by  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  ;  provided,  notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and  entered 
on  the  journal  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year;  viz. ; 
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Hon.  William  Plumer,  President. 

His  Excellency  Levi  Woodbury,)  p.,-,,.p,,,-^,„^^,^ 

Rev.  Bennet    Iyler,  y 

George  Kent,  Esq.   Treasurer. 

John  Kelley,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 

Nathaniel  A    Haven,  jun.  Esq.  Corresponding  Sec\y. 

Jacob  B.  Moore,  Librarian. 
IHis  Excellency  Levi  Woodbury,  Hon.  William  Plumer, 
and  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Burley's  Hall,  in 
Exeter,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  Sept.  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
in  the  forenoon. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  .certain  persons  by  the  name  of  the. 
New-Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Whereas  the  persons  hereinafter  named  have  associated 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  such 
books  and  papers  as  may  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
State;  and  of  acquiring  and  communicating  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history,  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  produc- 
tions of  the  State  ;  as  well  as  for  the  general  advancement  of 
science  and  literature  :  and  whereas  the  objectof  their  asso- 
ciation is  of  public  utility,  and  deserves  public  encourage- 
ment :  Therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpre- 
^■entalives,  in  General  Court  convened^  That  Ichabod  Bartlett, 
William  Plumer,  jun.  Bennet  Tyler,  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Mason,  Richard  Bartlett,  James  Bartlett,  Jacob 
B.  Moore,  Andrev/  Peirce,  William  Smith,  jun.  and  Nathan- 
iel A.  Haven,  jun.  with  their  associates,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  members  of  said 
association,  according  to  such  by-laws  as  the  members  of 
said  association  may  establish,  be,and  they  hereby  are, creat- 
ed a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  forever  hereafter 
continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Hampshrt  Historical  Society,  and  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said ;  and  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  liabilities  in- 
cident to  corporations  of  this  nature. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation 
may  receive  and  take  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  otherwise, 
and  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  exclusive  of  the  building  or 
bpildings   which  may  be   actually  occupied  apd  used   fo-jf- 
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the  safe  keeping  of  their  books,  papcis  and  records,  and  ot 
iheir  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  mineralogy,  and  ex- 
clusive of  their  books,  papers  and  cabint  ts  aforesaid,  real 
and  personal  estate,  the  yearly  value  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars ;  provided  always,  that  the  es- 
tate aforesaid  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.^  That  the  said  corporation 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  determine  at  what 
place  their  library  and  cabinets  shall  be  established  ;  at  what 
times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden  ;  and  in  what 
manner  the  members  shall  be  notified  of  such  meetings;  to 
elect  from  among  the  members  of  said  corporation  such  offi- 
cers, wiih  such  powers  and  iluties,  as  they  shall  judge  expedi- 
ent; and  also  to  ordain  and  enact  any  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  corporation,  provided  the  same  be  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  Ichabod 
Bartlett,  William  Smith,  jun.  and  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun. 
or  any  two  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  said  corporation,  at  such  time  and  place,  and  may  no- 
tify the  members  of  said  association  in  such  manner,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

Approved,  June  13,  1823. 


J^isicclUniejsii.^Jlo*  *♦ 


Kotices  of  the  West  Parish^  Salisbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  the  west  parish,  in  Salisbury, 
Nov.  19,  1718,  consisting  of  12  male  members,  with  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  their  pastor.  He  died  March  13,  1739, 
in  the  G»9th  year  of  his  age,  and  21st  of  his  ministry.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry,  about  300  persons  joined  the  church.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  D.  D.  August 
12,  1741.— Rev.  Dr.  Webster  died  July  18,  1  796,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  and  5Ath  of  his  ministry.  During  his  min- 
istry, upwrtrd  of  300  persons  joined  the  church  ;  of  which 
number,  there  were  79  joined  in  the  year  1756,  and  of  that 
number,  53  on  the  4th  day  of  January.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Beatie,  June  28,  1797.  Rev.  Andrew 
Beatie  died  March  16,  1801,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age, 
and  4th  of  his  ministry.  During  his  ministry,  6  persons 
joined  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Balch,  Nov.  17, 1802,     His  connexion  with  the  church  and 
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parish  was  dissolved  in  Feb.  1816,  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
ministry.  During  his  ministry,  6  persons  joined  the  church. 
Since  that  period,  there  has  been  no  stated  pastor. — Extract 
from  Church  Records. 

Richard  Gridiey,  of ,  was  a  captain  in  Gen.  Shir- 
ley's first  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  disbanded  in  1749:  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Crown  Point  in  1756  ;  ccmmanded  the  ar- 
tillery, and  was  chief  engineer.  In  1758,  he  joined  Lord 
Amherst  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  at  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
bourg.  He  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1  759.  March 
1,  1773,  the  Governor  of  New-Hampshire  made  him  a  grant 
of  3000  acres  of  land. 

Joshua  Warner,  of  Hingham,  Mass.  served  as  a  lieuteo- 
ant  under  Capt.  Winslow  in  the  expedition  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  1740;  and  served  also  in  the  different  wars  of  the 
country  from  1742  to  1758.  The  tract  called  Wariier^s 
Location,  (now  constituting  apart  of  Chatham)  containing 
3000  acres,  was  granted  by  Gov.  Wentworth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  1763,  for  re- 
warding the  meritorious  services  of  his  subjects. 

Henry  Bellows  commanded  the  British  ship  Despatch 
in  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  served  subse- 
quently in  the  wars  against  France,  and  the  Indians.  He 
was  granted  a  tract  of  5826  acres,  situated  E,  of  Conway, 
by  Gov.  Wentworth,  Nov.   13,  1772. 

It  is  stated  in  an  old  petition  to  the  legislature  of  New- 
Hampshire,  from  the  proprietors  of  Marlow,  that  there 
were  in  that  township  in  1772,  twenty-nine  families;  and 
eight  single  men  preparing  for  families. 

Items  extracted  from  the  Journals  of  the  Committee  ofScfetyfor 
the  State  of  Mew-Hampshire. 

July  7,  1775.  Capt.  Timothy  Bedel  was  ordered  with  a 
company  to  the  defence  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland, 
&c.  and  enjoined  by  all  prudent  measures  to  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Indians ;  also  promptly 
to  arrest  and  examine  any  persons  who  may  be  suspect- 
ed of  a  design  to  injure  the  cause  of  America,  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  as  to  their  punishment,  &c. 

Sept.  28.  Col.  Timothy  Walker  Was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Winter /Hill,  and  there  pay  the  N.  H.  troops  eagh  24^.  fof 
9oats  prgmised  ihera,  and  1 2i\  for  blankets. 
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JVotj.  22,  177G.  A  compaivy  of  tories  brought  in  from 
New-York,  were  sent  23  to  Exeter,  7  to  Portsmouth,  10 
to  Dover,  and  14  to  Amherst  gaols.  They  afterwards 
had  the  offer  of  release,  upon  procuring  satisfactory  bonds.    . 

Jan.  21,  1 777.  Appointed  Michael  M'Clary,  of  Epsom,  a 
captain  in  Col.  Scammel's  regiment.  Same  day  appointed 
Daniel  Livermore,  of  Concord,  a  captain  in  ditto. 

Dec.  3.  Established  a  post  route  from  Portsmouth  to  No. 
4 ;  Peter  Robinson,  post  rider ;  salary  £300  per  annum,  law- 
ful. He  was  to  carry  and  return  all  letters,  Slc  once  a 
week. 


Form  of  the  oath  required  of  persons  arrested  on  suspicion  of  en- 
mity   to  their  country, 

I,  ./?.  B.  do  solemnly  swear,  by  the  great  name  of  the  ev- 
erlasting God,  that  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  good  subject  of 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire  ;  that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  and  ability  disclose  and  make  known  to  some  officer  or 
magistrate  acting  for  and  under  the  authority  of  fhe  United 
States,  or  some  one  of  them,  of  all  plots  and  conspiracies, 
which  1  know,  or  may  know  or  may  come  to  my  knowledge 
against  this  State  or  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any 
one  of  them,  as  independent  of  and  in  opposition  to  the 
King  of  Britain ;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  or  indirectly 
aid,  or  assist,  advise  or  give  intelligence  to  any  person  or 
persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  said  King  of  Great 
Britain,  relative  to  his  or  their  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
United  States  or  any  one  of  them  under  the  dominion  of  the 
said  King.  And  that  I  take  this  oath  without  any  mental  re- 
servation or  equivocation  w^hatsoever,  and  mean  honestly 
and  faithfully  to  perform  the  same.     So  help  me  GOD. 


It  is  the  fault  of  some  men,  that  they  affect  a  great  indif« 
ference  to  correctness  of  speech;  and,  though  skilled  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  language,  to  appear  like  novices  in  even 
its  first  principles.  A  late  chief-justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
having  not  unfrequently  made  use  of  the  words  'Uhis  here" 
and  "  that  there,"  for  the  simples  this  and  thaf,  a  wag  at  Do- 
ver published  during  the  session  of  the  cowrt  at  that  place, 
the  following 

Epitaph. 

'•  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ichabod  Hare, 

y-  Who's  left  "  this  here'^  werld,  and  gone  to  "  thett  ther^.^^ 
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A  new  geographical  work  by  Mr,  Joseph  E.  Worcester. 
author  of  the  Universal  Gazetteer,  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  soon  be  published.  It  is  intended  to  supply  a  supposed 
want  in  the  present  mode  of  studying  geography,  being 
a  book  designed  for  popular  reading,  suitable  to  follow  the 
study  of  the  elenaents  of  geography  by  the  same  author. 
The  following  account,  though  not  given  as  the  tide,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  design.  A  survey  of  the  globe,  in 
a  geographical  order,  comprizing  a  view  of  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  nature,  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  natural  curi- 
osities, principal  cities,  remarkable  edifices,  ruins,  &lc.  to- 
gether with  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  difterent 
nations.  The  work  will  be  contained  in  two  neat  12  mo. 
volumes,  illustrated  by  about  one  hundred  engravings. 
From  the  well  known  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Worcester, 
we  are  confident  the  work  will  meet  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. 

An  Election  Sermon^  preached  at  Concord^  before  His  Excellen- 
cy Levi  IVoodbury,   Governor.,  and    the  Honorable  Council j 
■    Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives^  of  the    Stale   of  J^eto- 
Hampshire,  June  5,  1823.     By  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D. 

We  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers,  for  inserting  the 
following  extracts  from  the  interesting  Sermon  of  Dr.  Dana« 
We  shall  hereafter  give  some  notice  of  the  Sermons  preach- 
ed on  this  anniversary,  since  the  first  by  Dr.  M'Clintock, 
on  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in  1784. 

"  All  restraints  on  religious  liberty  ;  all  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  ;  all  preferences  of  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  ;  all  impositions,  by  the  civil  power,  of  creeds  and  lit- 
urgies, we  sincerely  deprecate.  No  enlightened  Christian,  or 
enlightened  patriot  would  wish  to  see,  in  our  favored  coun- 
try, a  religious  establishment.  It  would  corrupt  religion,  mth- 
out  affording  substantial  aid  to  the  state.  IVor  is  it  to  bo  desir- 
ed that  such  provision  should  be  made  by  Christian  societies, 
for  the  clergy,  as  should  render  the  sacred  office  a  lure  to  am- 
bition, or  to  avarice.  The  system,  so  opposite  to  this,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  this  state,  has  had  its  influence,  it  may  be 
believed,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  clerical  profession.  Still, 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  relying  on  the  justice 
«f  a  society  which  has  pledged  him  a  support,  should  be  liable  to 
be  cast  on  the  world  ;  should  even  fand  himself  a  mere  pension- 
er on  private  bounty  ;  cannot  be  favorable,  either  to  his  dignity, 
or  his  usefulness.  By  the  nature  of  his  oflice,  he  is  required  to 
declare  unwelcome  truths,  and  to   press  unwelcom.e  duties  ;  to 
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dispense  warnings,  admonitions  and  rol)ukep,  without  partiality, 
and  without  fear,  to  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  best  interests  of 
his  hearers  therefore,  and  of  society  at  large,  forbid  that  he  should 
he  subjected  to  such  temptations  to  unfaithfulness,  as  no  ordinary 
degree  of  virtue  can  withstand.  Should  he  even,  by  a  rare  moral 
heroism,  combine  an  eritire  independence  of  mind  with  an  extreme 
dependence  of  circumstances  ;  still  his  influence  in  guiding  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community,  in  forming  its  taste,  and  regulating  its 
manners,  would  be  comparatively  small. — But  on  a  subject  of 
such  delicacy,  I  forbear ;  and  cheerfully  commit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  auditory." 

"  To  love  our  fello-jo-creatures  as  ourselves ;  to  do  to  others  en  ii'6 
-Moidd  wish  them  to  do  to  us ;  these  are  among  the  most  obvious 
dictates  of  reason  ;  and  they  constitute  the  second  precept  of 
the  great  law  of  righteousness.  Here  we  see  the  elementary 
principles,  the  essence,  of  a  morality  worthy  of  the  name — a 
morality  before  which  all  ordinary  virtue  retires  abashed,  or 
shrinks  into  deformity.  Were  this  precious,  all-comprehensive 
precept  engraven  on  every  heart,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
AVhere  is  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  or  the  pencil,  which  could  ad- 
equately display  the  condition  of  a  community  thus  blessed  ?  It 
Avould  be  a  family  of  peace  and  joy.  It  would  resemble  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  of  the  richest  tones,  of  the  most  exquisite  har- 
mony, without  a  single  discordant  string.  In  such  a  society,  what 
place  would  be  found  for  those  various  and  nameless  evils  which 
have  so  often  annihilated  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  embittered  the  woes  of  life,  and  poisoned  human 
happiness  at  its  very  fountain  ?  Where  would  be  the  wrath,  the 
malice,  the  revenge,  tearing  individual  bosoms  ?  Where  the 
jealousies,  the  suspicions,  the  alienations,  separating  friends  and 
relatives  ?  Where  the  strifes  and  contentions,  agitating  families, 
and  spreading  havock  through  neighborhoods  ?  Where  the  false- 
hoods in  narrations  and  promises,  the  fraud?  and  deceptions  in 
commerce,  the  slanders  and  detractions  of  the  social  circle,  and 
the  endless  litigations  of  courts  ?  And  where,  in  fine,  the  thefts 
and  robberies,  and  murders,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  na- 
ture, stalk  abroad  in  almost  every  community  ?" 

"  Our  fathers  were  eminently  men  of  God.  Their  homes, 
their  kindred,  their  fathers'  sepulchres  were  as  dear  to  them,  as 
to  others.  But  deai'er  to  their  hearts  was  their  Saviour,  and  his 
religion.  To  enjoy  this  religion,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  this  Saviour,  was  their  grand  object  in  quitting  their  native 
shores,  and  encountering  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  the  wilder- 
ness. A  design  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man  !  It  encom- 
passes their  names  and  memories  with  imperishable  glorj-.  It 
casts  into  shade  all  those  projects  andachievementsby  which  the 
ordinarily  great  have  purchased  immortality.  Heaven  smiled  on 
their  righteous  cause,  and  crowned  it  with  a  success  correspond- 
ent to  its  purity  and  elevation." 
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HON.  CALEB  ELLIS. 

[Extracted  from  the  Sketch  of  his  Character  written  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smite, 
LL.  D.  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  N.  H.,  and  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Grafton  county,  at  Haverhill,  May  21,  1816.] 

"Nature  endued  him  with  a  mind  at  once  ingenious,discrim- 
inating  and  strong.  Without  education,  he  would  doubtless 
have  attracted  no  small  share  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  But  his  great 
modesty  would  probably  have  concealed  him  from  public 
notice.  Fortunately  it  was  otherwise  ordained  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  best  education  our  country  could  give.  He  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1793,  and  left  that  distinguished 
university,  with  a  high  character,  for  learning,  morals,  and 
general  literature.  He  was  not  young  when  an  under  grad- 
uate, and  therefore  was  not  exposed  to  some  of  the  tempta- 
tions, incident  to  college  life.  But  from  what  we  know  of 
him,  we  may  venture  to  say,that  such  were  his  happy  dispo- 
sitions and  early  good  principles,  that  he  could  not  have  fail- 
ed, at  any  age,  to  have  improved  his  time,  strengthened  his 
moral  habits,  and  to  have  acquired  that  fine  edge  ol  moral 
feeling,  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  endued  by  nature,  with  caution, 
prudence  and  self-distrust;  and  'did  not  need,'  as  was  said 
of  another  great  man,  a  native  of  the  same  town,*  '  the  smart 
of  guilt,  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly,  to 
make  him  wise.'  On  leavmg  collegc,he  entered  immediate- 
ly on  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  a  distin- 
guished practiser,  who  now  fills  a  judicial  office  under  the 
United  States.!  It  was  to  be  expected  of  Mr.  Ellis  that  the 
three  years,  spent  in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law, 

*  Dedham,  \  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D. 
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would  be  well  spent.  He  was  diligent  in  his  application; 
for  he  soon  perceived,  that  he  had  entered  on  a  wide,  and 
ditficult  field,  where  his  excellent  understanding,  clear  and 
discriminating  as  it  was,  and  aided  by  the  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, acquired  in  the  course  of  a  liberal  education,  would 
find  full  employment. 

"  His  health  was  never  good ;  but  his  mental  faculties 
were  clear  and  bright,  and  his  mind  ardent.  Genius  is  not 
appalled  by  difficulties  ;  it  sees  its  object,  and  suifers  no  ob- 
stacle to  retard  its  progress.  It  accomplishes  whatever  it  un- 
dertakes. 

"  Perhaps  no  student  ever  left  a  lawyer's  office,  with  a  lar- 
ger and  better  stock  of  law  knowledge.  He  commenced 
the  practice  in  this  State.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  I  well 
recollect  his  argument  in  a  case  of  some  difficulty  and  im- 
portance, and  the  remark  of  a  gentleman*  then  at  the  head 
of  the  bar,  and  who  seldom  errs,  in  his  judgment  of  men, 
'  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  most  val- 
uable and  respectable  members  of  the  profession.'  This  sen- 
timent was  the  more  observable,  as  Mr.  Ellis  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  oratory.  Indeed  he  made  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing.  His  manner  was  modest  and  unassuming.  It  seems, 
at  no  time,  to  have  been  his  plan  or  his  nish  to  command  a 
large  share  of  practice.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  views  in  life.  He  studied  the  law  as  a  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  used  it  as  a  profession.  lie  had  too  much 
honor  and  good  feeling,  to  turn  law  into  a  trade  ;  too  much 
real  delicacy,  to  seek  employment ;  and  too  much  modesty, 
even  to  place  himself  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  to  attract  a 
great  portion  of  business. 

"  His  merits  however  could  not  remain  long  concealed. 
All  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him;  and  his  townsmen 
elected  him  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  think,  as  early  as 
1803.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress;  four 
or  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  this  State. — In  1811,  he  declined  a  re- 
election into  that  branch  and  was  chosen  into  the  Senate.  In 
1812  he  was  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Few  men  have  gone  through 
these  honorable  and  important  ofHces,  with  more  disinterest- 
ed views,  more  advantage  to  the  public,  or  credit  to  them- 
selves, than  Mr.  Ellis.  No  one  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  purity  of  his  motives  ;  and  those,  v.ho,  on  particular  sub^ 

*  Hon.  Benjamin  West,  of  Cliarlestown. 
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jecls,  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  were  always  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  general  correctness  and  soundness  of  his 
judgment. 

"  When  the  new  judiciary  system  was  framed,  in  1 81 3,  the 
best  informed  of  all  parties  named  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  office  of 
Judge  of  this  Court.  The  merit  of  the  executive  of  that 
day,  in  relation  to  his  appointment,  was,  in  concurring  with 
that  nomination.  It  is  known  to  me,  that  three  years  before, 
when  the  Executive  was  composed  of  men  differing  in  polit- 
ical sentiment,  all  would  gladly  have  united,  in  placing  him 
on  the  bench.  But  his  objections,  at  that  time,  could  not  be 
removed. — Among  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept 
the  appointment,  in  1813,  I  know,  it  was  not  the  least,  that 
he  considered  the  system  then  adopted,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  It  was  with  un- 
feigned reluctance,  however,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
embark  in  this  arduous  employment.  He  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  not  to  see  its  difficulties,  import- 
ance and  responsibility.  If  his  knowledge  had  been  less 
extensive,  his  confidence  in  himself  would  probably  have 
been  greater. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  candor  and  moderation  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  his  practising  on  all  occasions,  those  virtues  so 
rarely  found  in  these  degenerate  times.  The  temper,  which 
it  was  thus  his  pride  and  happiness  to  cultivate,  when  the 
example  of  so  many  would  have  excused,  if  not  justified,  a 
less  amiable  and  tolerating  spirit,was  indispensable  in  a  Judge. 
A  political  Judge  would,  of  all  others,  I  think,  be  the  worst. 
Indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  he  who 
shall  be  transferred  from  a  political  station,  to  the  bench, 
will  have  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as  much  to  learn.  It  will 
not  be  sufficient  that  he  interfere  no  more  with  politics.  He 
must  forget  all  those  arts  and  practices,  which  prevail  in  po- 
litical bodies.  He  must  learn  to  look  on  men,  as  neither  of 
his  party,  nor  of  that  of  his  opponents. — The  Judge,  whose 
death  we  deplore,  had  in  this  respect  little  to  learn,  and  no^ 
thing  to  forget.  He  had  been,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situa- 
tions, temperate,  candid  and  moderate. 

"  If  he  ever  aimed  at  popularity,  it  was  that  which  fol- 
lows, not  that  which  is  run  after ;  that  popularity  which 
sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  no- 
ble ends  by  honest  means.  He  v/ould  not  do  that  which 
his  conscience  told  him  was  wrong,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude,  nor  avoid  doing  what  he  thought  right,  through 
fear  of  their  displeasure.  ^  He  was  not  an   ambitious  Judge. 
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He  loved  the  law  as  a  science,  and  was  no  doubt  ambitious 
to  be  qualified  for  his  judicial  functions.  This  is  a  praise- 
■worthy  amhition,  springing  up  in  every  good  mind,  and 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty.  But  there  is  also  a  mischiev- 
ous ambition,  and  one  which  is  dangerous  to  public  virtue. 
To  this  ho  was  a  stranger.  He  coveted  neither  increase  ol 
wealth,  titlts  or  honor.     He  was  content  with  his  lot. 

"  Mr.  Ellis  was  an  independent  and  impartial  Judge.  It 
has  beon  generally  supposed,  that  the  tenure  by  which 
Judges  hold  their  places,  and  the  constitutional  provision  for 
their  support,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  science  of  government.  And  that  they 
secure,  as  far  as  human  institutions  can,  the  independence  of 
Judges,  and  an  upright  administration  of  the  laws.  With- 
out being  disposed  to  question  the  excellence  of  these  pro- 
visions, or  their  favorable  influence,  on  those  who  will  be 
generally  called  to  the  judicial  magistracy,  we  have  all 
known  men,  who,  without  them,  could  be  firm  and  indepen- 
dent Judges.  There  have  been  Judges,  who  held  their  offi- 
ces dui-ii!g  (he  pleasure  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  spurned 
ahke  thrir  flattery  and  their  frowns. — There  is  an  inde- 
jiondence  v.-hich  has  its  scat  in  the  mind,  a  spirit  which  dis- 
dains to  submit  to  any  controul,  except  Avhat  reason,  con- 
5'-'"  .nrp  and  a  sense  ot  duty  impose.  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
hi"  Judge  just  taken  from  the  bench,  possessed  this 
c-m!'1'  m  an  eminent  degree.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  to  en- 
ter into  fiiiy  calculations  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  oflicial  duties  ;  neither  the  merits,  nor 
demerits  o!  ihe parties,  nor  their  connections,  however  nu- 
mr rous  and  powerful,  could  have  any  influence  with  him. — 
1  am  sensible  that  this  is  very  high  praise,  a  praise  which 
could  not  in  truth  be  bestowed  on  all  good  men,  nor  even  on 
all  good  Judges.  But  it  is  praise  which  Mr.  Ellis  richly 
mi  lift d. 

"There  is  another  trait  in  the  judicial  character  of  our 
departed  associate,  nearly  allied  to  that  just  mentioned,which 
must  not  be  omitted ;  1  mean  his  fortitude,  firmness,  and  in- 
flexihilitv.  It  is  for  the  honour  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  ;in  evidence  that  some  bounds  are  set  to  party  ani- 
mosities, tliat  a  Judge  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
incurs  no  risk  of  personal  violence.  The  temper  of  these 
times  would  not  bear  dictating  to  a  court  of  justice.  The 
worst  that  a  Judge  has  to  apprehend  is  the  loss  of  his  office, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  fit  for  it,  this  would  be  no  loss  to 
him  ;  it  would  rather  be  a  public,  than  a  private  loss.  He 
may  also  lay  his  account  for  a  share,  of  that  "  mcndax  in- 
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famia  *'  from  the  press,  which  basely  coins  facts,  and  imputes 
false  motives.  It  does  not,  however,  require  much  fortitude, 
to  pursue  the  path  of  duty  at  the  hazard  of  a  little  calumny ; 
still  there  is  a  constant  call  for  firmness  in  a  Judge.  There 
is  in  some  men  a  certain  easiness  of  temper,  that  makes  jus- 
tice, and  especially  the  severity  of  justice,  which  is  some- 
times necessary,  extremely  painful.  I  verily  believe,  that 
the  Judge,  who  orders,  like  the  parent,  who  inflicts  punish- 
ment, often  suffers  more,  than  the  culprit,  or  the  child.  What 
good  man  would  not  feel  pam,  when  his  sentence,  or  decree, 
must  necessarily  occasion  hardship,  inconvenience  and  pain 
toothers?  There  is  some  danger  that  these  feelings  may 
incline  a  Judge  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  law,  in  hard  ca- 
ses, and  cause  him  to  forget  for  a  moment,  that  justice  is 
steady,  uniform  and  inflexible,  and  that  motives  of  commis- 
seration,  from  whatever  source  they  flow,  must  not  mingle  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  We  all  err  too  often  from  our 
ignorance,  and  our  frailties  ;  but  a  Judge  is  in  danger  of  er- 
ring from  his  very  virtues.  1  think  the  late  Judge  Ellis 
possessed  a  mind  in  this  respect  happily  tempered,  neither 
too  mild  nor  too  severe  ;  a  mind  which  could  steadily  pursue 
the  path  of  duty,  wheresoever  it  led.  He  diligently  inves- 
tigated the  rule  of  law,  and  then  faithfully  and  firmly  ap- 
plied it  to  the  case,  regardless  of  consequences.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  many  persons,  and  especially  those  not  trained  in 
legal  habits,  can  hardly  be  induced  to  place  this  inflexibility 
among  the  number  of  judicial  virtues.  Judge  Ellis  was 
mild  and  courteous  in  his  treatment  oi  all,  but  was  a  stranger 
to  that  pliancy  of  disposition,  which  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  principle,  and  the  relaxation  ot  the  strict  rules 
of  practice,  so  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 

"  Judge  Ellis  was  endued  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
sensibility,  yet  from  early,  and  continued  discipline,  he  had 
obtained  the  complete  command  of  his  passions.  His  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  joined 
to  his  reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  profession,  secured  him 
from  most  of  the  evils,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  as 
incident  to  the  office  he  sustained.  But  if,  from  any  cause, 
he  had  been  called  to  suffer,  as  much  injustice  as  any  good 
Judge  ever  suffered,  he  would  have  been,  I  am  confident, 
but  little  affected  by  it. 

"  There  was  another  trait  in  the  mind  of  this  excellent 
Judge,  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  bench.  I  mean 
the  union  of  great  readiness  of  conception  with  a  capacity 
for  deep  and  patient  investigation.     This   union  is  rarely 
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found,  and  jcUhc  judicial  character  is  imperfect  without  ,t 
^Juickncss  of  conception,  and  as  it  were  intuitive  knowledrrp 
ot  the  exact  state  of  the  case;  sagacity  in   detecting  rhira- 
nerj  and  artifice ;  a  faculty  of  seeing  into  men  ;  of  discern- 
ing when  witnesses  speak  the  truth  and  when   they  are   stu- 
dying  to  evade  It;  and  of  extracting  truth   from   unwillin- 
witnesses;  Uie  capacity  of  readily  selecting  and  mcthodicaf- 
ly  recapitulating  and  summing  up  the   evidence;    and  then 
stating  clearly  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the   case 
arc  qualifications  in  a  Judge  of  incalculable  importance  and 
utihty  in  conducting  (he  business  of  a  jury  term.     The  ad 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  Judge,  on  the  score  of  dis- 
patch alone,  is  great,  both  to  the  public,  and  to  suitors.  When 
the  cause  has  been  tried  by  the  jury,   questions  of  law  aris- 
ing  at  the  trial,  may  be  examined  and  considered  afterward'^ 
with  little  additional  expense  to  the   parties  ;  and   here    the 
Judge  can  scarcely  bo  too  patient,  in  hearing,  or  spend  too 
much  time  in  weighing  and  considering.     I  have  not  often 
been  present  when  the  late  Judge  Ellis  has  been  occupied  in 
Uie  trial  of  jury  causes.     But  from  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  his  mind  for  many   years,  and  from  the 
cases  stated  by  him,  as  well  as  from  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  a  1  the  bar,  I  cannot  but  consider  him  as  having  been 
eminently  qualified  for  the  business  of  a  jury  term 

"H.s  associates  at  the  law  term,  (I  can  venture  to  speak 
ior  both,)  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  his  logical  precis- 
ion, of  his  skill  in  the  intricate  science  of  special   pleading 
and  of  his  talent  for  deep  and  critical  investigation   of  ques- 
tions of  law.     When  it  has  fallen  to  his   lot   to   express    in 
public,  the   grounds  of  his  own  judgment,   or  that  of 'the 
court,  all  capable  of  judging  have    been  delighted  with  the 
accurate,  correct  and  even  polished  style  of  his  composition; 
If  there  was  any  thing  for  the  critic  to  condemn   in  the 
texture  ot  his  mind,  or  in  his  reasoning,  it  was,  that  he  had 
too  much  ingenuity  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  at  all   times 
to  juries,  and  that  his  reasoning  sometimes  appeared  to  bor- 
der on  refinement. 

"  We  have  always  found  him  at  the  law  term,  as  rcadv  to 
correct  the  errors  and  mistakes,  which  he  mi-ht  have  fallen 
mto,m  the  trial  of  causes,  as  any  of  the  bench;  more  ready 
to  correct  his  own,  than  the  errors  of  others  ;  a  rare  instance 
of  candour  and  worthy  of  all  imitation.  To  a  letter  from 
me  just  before  the  last  law  term,  proposing,on  account  of  the 
state  of  h.s  health,  to  spare  him  the  labour  of  attending- 
through  the  whole  circuit,  he  answered, '  that  he  should  not 
beaMe  to  mvestigatc   many  of  the  questions  saved;  but. 
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tliat  he  was  anxious  to  attend  those  courts,  at  least  where  he 
had  presided  at  the  jury  term,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  correcting  his  own  errors.' — So  ready  is  a 
candid  mind,  to  magnify  instead  of  palliating  its  own  mis- 
takes. 

''  I  am  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  regularity  and 
diligence,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  both  before 
and  after  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  How  far  this  may 
have  contributed  to  hasten  his  death,  cannot  certainly  be 
known.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  had  considerable  influence, 
and  that  his  valuable  life  might  have  been  longer  spared,  if 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  spare  himself  more. 

"  I  could  easily  enlarge  on  the  qualifications  and  judicial 
virtues  of  this  good  man.  The  subject  affords  a  sort  of  mel- 
ancholy satisfaction.  But  I  forbear  ;  indeed  I  know  not 
where  to  end.  In  reviewing  what  I  have  just  delivered,  I 
am  myself  struck  with  the  reflection,  which  did  not  occur  to 
me  as  I  went  along,  that  I  have  ascribed  to  my  departed 
friend  almost  every  virtue  and  quality,  which  go  to  form 
the  perfect  Judge.  And  yet  I  Avould  not  say  that  he  was 
perfect ;  doubtless  he  had  failings  and  imperfections,  but 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  such  as  detracted  little  from 
his  judicial  merits. 

"  The  qualities,  I  have  enumerated,  he  certainly  posses- 
sed, but  in  different  measures  and  degrees.  Quickness  and 
correctness  of  conception,  fairness,  purity  and  firmness  of 
mind,  I  consider  as  the  distineruishiner  traits  of  his  character. 
They  are  all  judicial  virtues. 

"  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  his  truth,  his  spotless  integri- 
ty, his  enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  his  regard  for  the 
institutions  of  religion  and  morality,  his  perfect  purity  of 
heart,  his  delicate  and  scrupulous  sense  of  honour  and  hon- 
esty. These  are  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  man 
in  common  with  many  other  men,  and  in  common,  I  hope, 
with  many  of  the  liberal  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

"  In  this  feeble  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  great  loss,  it  has  lately  sustained,  (to  me  an  irre- 
parable loss,)  my  mind  has  been  constantly  impressed  with 
the  image  of  the  man.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  he  is  no 
more  ;  that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  scenes  where  1  have 
been  accustomed  to  act  with  him  ;  that  he  is  now  alike  insen- 
sible to  our  praise,  or  our  censure.  I  would  not  wound  his 
pure  spirit  by  indiscriminate  praise,  but  his  character  now 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  of  him  as 
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he  was.  He  has  lived  long  enough  for  himself,  and  his  ex- 
ample cannot  fail  of  producing  a  beneficial  eflect  on  those 
who  survive  hira.  His  friends  will  cherish  his  memory  long 
after  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  worth,  shall  be  no  longer  re- 
membered, and  when  the  speaker  himself  shall  be  forgot- 
ten." 


REV.  SAMUEL  WHITING. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Whiting 
ot  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born 
Nov.  20,  1597.  His  father  was  a  person  of  good  repute,the 
eldest  son  of  many  brethren,  and  sustained  the  offices  of 
mayor  and  alderman  of  that  place.  The  subject  of  this  no- 
tice received  a  learned  education,  first  at  Boston  school,  then 
at  Emanuel  college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  companion  in  his  education,  the  afterwards 
distinguished  Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.,  master  of  St.  John's 
college.  After  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  he  became  the 
chaplain  to  SirNathaniel  Bacon  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend,with 
■whom  he  continued  three  years.  He  next  removed  to  Lynn, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  remained  three  years  as 
a  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Price.  The  happiness  which  he 
enjoyed  in  this  connection  was  interrupted  by  complaints 
made  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  for  his  non-conformity  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church.  He  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  high  commission  court, but  before  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance, King  James,  the  First,  died,  and  "  so  his  trouble 
at  this  time  was  diverted."  After  leaving  Lynn,  he  "  exer- 
cised his  ministry  "  several  years  at  Skirbick,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  from  that  place,  it  is  presumed,  came  to  New-Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  Boston,  May  26,  1636.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  that  "  the  ecclesiastical  sharks  drove 
this  Whiling  over  the  Atlantic  sea  into  the  American  strand." 
After  remaining  a  short  time  with  his  kinsman,  Allerton 
Hough,  of  Boston,  afterwards  one  of  the  assistants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  with  which 
office  he  was  invested  in  1636.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a  learned 
divine.  He  was  accurate  in  Hebrew,  and  wrote  Latin  with 
elegance.  He  gave  an  oration  in  Latin  at  one  of  the  com- 
mencements at  Harvard  college.  He  was  author  of  several 
publications,  the  largest  of  which  was  "  Abraham  inter- 
ceding for  Sodom,"  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  in  1666. 
His  character  is  drawn  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.Mathcr. 
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The  most  important  parts  we  will  give.  "  He  was  no  less  a 
man  of  temper  than  of  learning.  The  peculiar  sweetness 
and  goodness  of  his  temper,  must  be  an  essential  stroke  in 
his  character.  He  was  wonderfully  happy,  in  his  meek,  his 
composed,  his  peaceable  disposition.  And  his  meekness  of 
wisdom  out-shone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning;  for 
there  is  no  human  literature  so  hardly  attained,  as  the  discre- 
tion of  a  man  to  regulate  his  anger.  His  very  countenance  had 
an  amiable  smile  continuall}'^  sweetening  of  it.  And  his  face 
herein  was  but  the  true  image  of  his  mind,  which,  like  the 
vipper  regions,  was  marvellously  free  from  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion. In  prosperity,  he  was  not  much  elated ;  in  adversity, 
he  was  not  much  dejected :  under  provocations,  he  would 
scorn  to  be  provoked."  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Mather's  account 
of  Mr.  Whiting,  there  is  a  poem  of  ninety-four  lines  written 
by  B.  Tompson,  of  Roxbury,  the  New-England  poet.  After 
the  most  exuberant  praises  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whiting,  "of 
whom  both  Enghmds  may  with  reason  boast,"  the  poet  pro- 
■ceeels — 

"  Nations  for  men  of  lesser  worth  have  strove 
"  To  have  the  fame,  and  in  tiansports  of  love 
"  Built  temples,  or  fix'd  statues  of  pure  gold, 
**  And  their  vast  worth  to  after  ages  told." 

Mr.  Whiting  had  nine  children.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  died  in  England.  The 
daughter  married  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  of  Roxbury.  His 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  St.  John,  daughter  of  Oliver  St. 
John  of  Bedfordshire,  of  an  honorable  family.,  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso.  Three  of  his  sons  by  this 
marriage  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  were  respect- 
able ministers  of  the  gospel :  Samuel  graduated  in  1633  ;  or- 
dained at  Billerica,  Nov.  11,  1663;  died  Feb.  28,  1713. 
John  graduated  in  1657  ;  was  intended  for  a  physician,  but 
became  a  preacher,  went  to  England,  preached  at  Butter- 
wich,  then  at  Leverton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died. 
Joseph  graduated  1661  ;  assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry  at 
Lynn,  afterwards  removed  to  Southampton  on  Long-Island, 
and  was  liviHg  after  1698. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  died  Dec.  11,  1679,  aged 
82.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whiting,  his  wife,  died  March  3,  1677, 
aged  72.* 

*  Lynn  Records. 
30 
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[0^  The  following  historical  sketches  of  the  first  churches  and  minis- 
ters  in  New  Hampshire,  were  written  by  a  gentleman  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  state,  and  originally  appeared  in  Ihd 
Concord  Obserrer.  They  form,  perhaps,  the  best  written  history 
which  has  yet  appeared,  of  the  early  religious  establishments  in  New- 
Hampshire.] 

Memoranda:    Relating   lo  the  Churches   and  Clergy  of  Keu- 
Hampshire. 

The  Pilgrims  had  been  more  than  two  years  at  Plymouth, 
before  the  settlement  of  New-Hampshire  was  commenced. 
In  the  spring  of  1623,  the  Company  of  Laconia  attempted  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  here  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
sent  over  Edward  and  William  Hilton  of  London,  David 
Thompson  of  Scotland,  and  their  companions,  who  estabhsh- 
ed  themselves  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  meeting-house 
erected  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  any  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  New-Hampshire,  for  about  ten  years,  after  its  settle- 
ment. In  1 633,  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  Dover  neck, 
and  well  fortified  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
William  Levcrich,  '  a  worthy  and  able  Puritan  minister,'  was 
engaged  as  a  preacher.  But  he  continued  there  only  a  short 
time,  and  finding  the  adventurers  and  people  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  him,  removed  to  Plymouth  colony,  and 
was  settled  at  Sandwich.  Alter  his  departure,  one  Bardett^ 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England,  and  left  that  coun- 
try disgusted,  as  he  pretended,  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
English  church,  made  his  appearance  at  Dover.  He  was  a 
man  of  plausible  manners,  and  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people.  After  preaching  to  them  some  time,  he  became  de- 
sirous to  govern  them ;  intrigued  against  Wiggin  their  gover- 
nor, and  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  was  an  ambitious, 
lewd,  and  bad  man.  He  disliked  the  strictness  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches,  more  than  the  corruptions  of  that  which  he 
liad  forsaken ;  and  while  at  Dover,  corresponded  with  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  representing  the  principal  men  in  these  colonies 
ns  hypocrites  and  traitors.  His  true  character  could  not 
long  l)e  concealed.  His  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop 
was  discovered,  his  lewdness  detected,  and  he  fled  to  the 
District  of  Maine  in  1638,  and  thence,  in   1640,  to  England, 
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where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  royalists,  and  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  church  at  Exeter  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  gathered 
in  New-Hampshire.  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  in  1629,  had 
purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  around  the  Squam- 
scot,  and  engaged  to  make  a.  settlement  thereon  within  ten 
years.  Having  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
antinomianisra,  he  with  eight  of  his  brethren,  obtained  dis- 
mission from  the  church  in  Boston,  formed  themselves  into 
a  church,  and  removed  to  Exeter  in  1638.  He  continued 
there  till  1642,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright 
soon  after  removed,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  Wells  in 
Maine.  The  original  commission  for  surveying  that  town 
was  issued  by  Thomas  Gorges  in  July  1643,  and  directed  to 
"Mr.  John  Wheelwright,  minister  ol  God's  word,"  and  two 
others.  He  spent  about  four  years  in  Wells,  when  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hampton,  in  this  State,  as  col- 
league with  Mr.  Dalton,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years, 
and  then  went  to  England.  He  was  in  favor  with  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  whose  contemporary  he  was  in  the  University. 
The  Protector,  upon  Wheelwright's  being  presented,  said  that 
"he  could  remember  the  time  when  he  was  more  afraid  of 
meeting  Wheelwright  at  foot  ball  than  he  had  since  been  of 
meeting  an  army  in  the  field  ;  for  he  was  infallibly  sure  of 
being  tript  up  by  him."  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Wheelwi'ight  returned  to  New  England  and  settled  at  Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts,  where  he  died  suddenly  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  Nov.  15,  1679,  being  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
the  oldest  minister  in  the  colony.  Doctor  Cotton  Mather 
said  of  him  that "  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  unspotted  mor- 
als and  unblemished  reputation,"  and  that  "his  worst  enemies 
never  looked  on  him  as  chargeable  with  the  least  ill  prac- 
tices." He  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England  before  he 
came  to  America.  He  fled  from  persecution  in  his  native 
land,  and  met  it  in  the  wilderness.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety  and  talents  :  but  he  was  a  man,  and  therefore 
liable  to  err.  The  common  eifect  of  persecution  is  not  to 
convince  men  of  the  right,  but  to  confirm  them  in  the  wrong. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  became  sensible  that  he  had  erred,  and 
acknowledged  it.  The  Massachusetts  government  restored 
him  to  the  freedom  of  the  colony.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter 
with  most  men  truly  to  forgive  the  man  whom  they  have  in- 
jured. Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  regarded  with  that  respect 
and  esteem  v.'hich  he  appears  to  have  deserved.     His   de- 
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times  employed  by  the  town  as  its  agent  to  the  General  Court, 
before  any  deputy  or  representative  was  elected.  He  died 
in  1683,  and  was  probably  interred  in  the  burial  ground  west 
of  the  road  from  the  court-house  to  New-Market,  which  has 
for  many  years  past  been  improved  as  a  pasture,  or  for  til- 
lage; the  ancient  monuments  having  been  broken  down,  and 
probably  converted  to  what  was  considered  valuable  purpos- 
es ;  as  a  neighbor  to  the  ground  informed  an  inquirer  that 
"' they  made  most  excellent  whet-stones."  Mr.  Dudley  left 
seven  sons  and  at  least  five  daughters,  whose  descendants  are 
numerous  in  this  State  and  Maine. 

The  Rev.  John  Reymer  was  settled  at  Dover,  in  1657,  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Maud's  ministry.  His 
salary  in  1658  was  120/.,  and  a  house  was  given  him  in  1659. 
He  had  been  a  minister  in  England,  came  to  this  country 
about  1636,  and  settled  at  Plymouth  :  where  he  continued  to 
Mov.  1654  ;  and  then  left  the  place,  "to  the  great  grief  and 
loss  of  the  people."  "He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit, 
sound  in  the  truth,  unreproachable  in  life  and  conversation, 
richly  accomplished  in  such  gifts  and  graces  as  were  befit- 
ting his  place  and  calling,  wise,  faithful,  grave,  sober,  a  lover 
of  good  men,  not  greedy  of  the  matters  of  the  world,  armed 
with  much  faith,  patience,  meekness,  mixed  with  much  cour- 
age in  the  cause  of  God,  an  able,  faithful,  and  laborious 
preacher  of  the  gospel  and  a  wise  orderer  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  had  an  excellent  talent  of  training  up  chil- 
dren in  a  catechetical  way,  in  the  grounds  of  the  christian 
religion."     He  died  April  3,  1669. 

In  1660,  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Hampton,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Dalton,  who  died  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ministers  of  New-England,  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth.  He  was  born  in 
August,  1633,  while  his  parents  were  on  their  voyage  to  this 
country.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1651, 
and  was  the  first  minister  in  this  State  who  was  educated  at 
that  College,  or  in  this  country.  He  was  a  thorough  schol- 
lar,  an  able  preacher,  and  in  sentiment  with  his  venerable 
father,  who  said,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  nocturnal  studies, 
that  "  he  loved  to  sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  piece  of  Calvin 
before  he  went  to  sleep."  Governor  Cranfield,  after  impris- 
oning the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Portsmouth,  for  refusing  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  him  according  to  the  liturgy, 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Cotton,  that  "  when  he  had  prepared  his 
soul  he  would  come  and  demand  the  sacrament  of  him, 
as  he  had  done  at  Portsmouth."     Mr.  Cotton,  fearing   that 
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ihc  Governor  might  come  before  his  soul  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  ordinance,  retired  to  Boston,  and  there  remain- 
ed till  Cranfield  left  the  Province,  when  he  returned  to  his 
people,  and  died  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  53. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1670,  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  During  that 
time  there  had  been  seven  ministers  settled  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Reyner  of  Dover  died  in  1669,  so  that  two  only, 
Mr.  Dudley  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Cotton  of  Hampton,  remainr 
ed  in  the  ministry. 

[^To  be  conlinued.^ 


^imtU^nitn Jto-  M. 


Rev.  Hugh  Adams,  of  Durham. — An  esteemed  friend  at 
Portsmouth  has  placed  in  our  hands  some  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers, and  among  others,  several  letters,  &,c.  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Waldron,  Secre- 
tary under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Belcher.  We  shall 
publish  two  or  three  of  these,  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  exhib- 
iting some  traits  of  a  man  of  many  peculiarities  and  some 
note  in  his  day.  It  may  be  proper  to  prefix  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Adams,  furnished  by  an  intelligent  correspondent.* 

A  church  at  Oyster  river,  (now  Durham,)  was  gathered 
March  26,  1718,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Adams,  who  had  preached 
a  year  or  two  in  that  place,  and  now  became  its  minister. — 
Although  he  met  with  no  little  difficulty  from  the  people  of 
the  town,  who  Avere  not  at  all  remarkable  for  their  harmonj" 
and  love  of  order,  he  continued  there  in  the  ministry  until 
1 750,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1696.  A  very  curious  petition  of  his  to  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  in  1738,  complaining  of  the  delin- 
quency and  trespasses  of  his  parishioners,  is  preserved  in 
Belknap's  History  of  New-Hampshire.  In  this  petition,  Mr. 
Adams  represents  Durham  "  as  an  Achan  in  the  camp  ;  and 
as  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  in  the  days  of  king  David ;  and  as 
Jonah  in  the  ship  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Province.'* 
And  he  prays,  not  only  for  justice  to  himself,  but  that  a  neg- 
lect to  pay  a  minister,  may  be  made  penal,  and  presentable 

*  The  author  of  "  Memoranda,"  commenced  page  234. 
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by  the  grand  jury,  as  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  principal  reason  why  the  people  of  that  Province 
had  been  "  proportionably  spared  from  the  throat  pestilence. 
and  other  impoverishing  more  than  New-Hampshire.*'  The 
old  gentleman  appears  to  have  had  singular  notions  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  prayers;  and  among  other  things  which  he  had 
accomplished  by  prayer,  he  informs  the  Assembly  that,  be- 
ing provoked  by  the  injustice  of  his  people,  and  their  rob- 
bing him  of  the  50/.  addition  to  his  salary,  he  prayed  while 
it  was  yet  more  than  three  months  to  the  harvest,  that  "  it 
might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  for  three  months  after;"' 
when  some  of  his  friendly  brethren  prevailed  upon  him,  and 
he  "appointed  and  conscientiously  sanctified  a  church  fast 
from  evening  to  evening  and  abstained  three  meals  irom  eat- 
ing, dmiking,  and  smoaking  any  thing,"  and  the  Lord,  he 
says,  was  pleased  to  hear,  and  granted  such  plentiful  and 
warm  rains  as  to  produce  '■'■  a  considerable  harvest;  so  as 
was  then  remarkable."  He  concludes  his  petition  by  im- 
portunately asking  for  justice,  and  expressing  his  lirm  be- 
lief that,  after  he  had  obtained  it,  God  will  be  entreated  for 
the  land  in  New-Hampshire.  What  impression  his  petition 
made  upon  the  Assembly,  or  what  answer  it  received,  is  not 
recorded. 

The  Petition  of  Hugh  Adams,  Minister  at  Durham^. 
Mai.  ii.  7.  Luk.  x.  16. 

Dt,rham,  May  3,  1738. 
Honourable  Sir. 

This  is  to  request  the  favour  of  His  Excellency  and  Your 
Honour,  That  my  nomination  of  two  persons  for  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace,  may  be  granted  ;  Namely :  for  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Drew  in  the  town  of  Durham,  and  for  Captain  Edward 
Hall  in  the  parish  of  New-Market  of  Exeter;  Each  of  which 
persons,in  many  years  observation,  I  judge  in  my  conscience 
for  said  office,  of  each  people,  is  the  best  qualilicd,  accord- 
ing to  those  sacred  characters,  in  Exod.  xviii.  21.  Acts  vi.  3. 
Being  each  of  them  able  in  estate  and  understanding  in 
the  law,  in  writing  a  good  hand.  Fearing  GOD  above  the 
most  of  his  neighbors,  A  man  of  truth,  hating  coveteous- 
ness,  Of  an  honest  report,  competently  full  of  the  HOIiY 
SPIRIT  and  wisdom;  Having  the  best  rule  of  government 
over  his  own  spirit,  appetites,  and  passions,  humble,  meek, 
modest,  courteous ;  and  resolute  in  his  duty ;  and  willing 
therein  to  be  admonished;  And  likewise  exemplary  in 
Church  communion  and  attendance  in  the  other  ordinaj-ices 
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of  the  gospel  OF  CHRIST  THE  PRINCE  of  the   Kin<^s  of 
the  earth,  as  in  Rev.  i.  5.     The  said  town  and  parish^  be- 
ing (too  Jong  time)  the  majority  of  the   inhabitants  of  each, 
sadly  grown  exceedingly  vicious,  disorderly,  and    unruly, 
especially  on  every  publick  day  and  night   following;  For 
i    want  of  such  an  overseer  in  said  authority,  to  see  the    trood 
i   laws  of  this  Province  for  regulation  of  such   disorders  duly 
prosecuted:    Which  might    be  (with  A  DIVINE  BLESS- 
ING on  the  consciencious  endeavours  of  such  a  ruler  among 
them)  much  for  the  reformation  of  each   (otherwise  lawless) 
people.     Col.  D in  our  Town  being  now  doting;,  super- 
annuated, selfish,  covetous,    and    partial,  utterly  "unquali- 
;  lied  for  such  an  office  any  longer;'  being  grown   so  old    and 
>  foohsh,  that  he  will  be  no  more  admonished:    As  contempti- 
;  bly  characterized,  in  Eccle.  iv.  13. 

Which  (that  THE  NAME  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 
,  may  be  GLORIFIED   in  them,  as  in  IL  Thess.  i.  12:    And 
the  people's  welfare  may  be  promoted)  is  the   earnest  peti- 
tion of  a  sincere  Minister  OF  CHRIST.  ■ 

HUGH  ADAMS. 

A    DECLARATIVE    AGREEMENT 

\Made  and  confirmed  by   Hugh  Mams,   Chr's.   Minister   of 
j      CHRIST,  and  Pastor  of  HIS  Church  at  Durham,  in  the  Pro- 
I      vince  of  J^few- Hampshire  in  JVezo  England. 
'To's  Excellency  the  Governour,  and  their  Honours  of  his 
;     Majesty's  Council,  which  may  legally  constitute  and  judoe 
j     m  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  Equity,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Ju- 
j     ly  next,  by  adjournment  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  May 
;!     1738.     For  determining  the  case  of  said  Minister  Appel- 
i     lant,  already  passed  through  the  other  two  Courts  of  the 
I     Law. 

I  Is  as  followeth,  viz, 

\  Forasmuch,  as  the  most  Holy  and  Righteous  Patriarch  Jo- 
»seph  (under  the  infallible  inspiration  of  THE  HOLY- 
GHOST)  made  it  a  law  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  Fifth  part,  as  it's  written  in  Gen.  xlvii.  26  •  i.  e  as 
I  am  fully  perswaded  in  my  own  mind  and  conscience  'that 
when  any  King's  Representatives  in  his  Court  of  Equity,  do 
asd  shall  judge  any  case  therein  according  to  good  con- 
science:  The  Fifth  part  of  the  sum  justly  granted  in  their 
decisive  judgment:  Should  be  thus  distributively  remunera- 
ted.   As  in  this  case  appealed  for.  of  1858/.     the  5th  part 
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whereof  is  371/.  I2s.  Whereof  the  71/.  125.  for  defraying 
all  the  charges  of  the  three  Courts,  Attornc3's  and  other  of- 
ficers' fees :  The  remainder  300/.  thus  to  be  distributed.  200/. 
to  tiie  Govcrnour  or  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  100/. 
pounds,  40/.  pounds  thereof  to  the  Honourable  Secretary; 
and  20/.  to  each  of  the  three  Councillors  (that  arc  the  ma- 
jority of  the  five)  which  may  equitably  judge  in  said  case. 
Col.  Walton  by  affinity  becing  related  to  the  case  doubly  on 
the  appellee  side,  being  justly  exceptionable  to  mc.  And 
George  Jaftrey  and  Joshua  Pierce,  Esquires,  disaffected  from 
any  favour  towards  me,  (as  I  perceive) ;  Since  my  subscri- 
bing as  one  of  the  Ministers  of  this  Province  aforesaid,  for 
Governour  Belcher's  continuance  in  the  government  thereof 
the  Chief:  The  three  other  remaining  of  the  Council  impar- 
tially to  be  judges  in  my  case  at  said  Court,    being   (if  I'm 

rightly  inform'd)  — — • Odiorn,  Esquire,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 

Sherburn,  Esquire,  and  Captn,  EUice  Huske,  Esquire,  to  be 
each  of  their  Honour's  ensured  with  the  said  20/.,  for  Grat- 
ification when  Concurring  in  their  judgment  of  the  sum 
total  of  said  case,  and  all  the  just  cost  for  said  appellant. 
And  not  as  a  bribe,  is  intended  any  part  of  said  Fifth ;  But  a 
just  tribute.  For  Equitable  judgment  as  required  by  the  Su- 
preme JUDGE,  As  written  in  Rom.  xiii.  4,  6.  And  upon  con- 
dition of  such  a  grant  in  the  judgment  of  said  Court  of  con- 
science ;  That  the  said  appellant  may  have  the  reasonable 
liberty,  of  directing  the  Sherriff  in  levying  the  execution  of 
the  Equitable  judgment.  Upon  the  most  blameable  and  able 
persons  (or  their  estates)  which  have  wilfully  and  unjustly 
occasioned  such  prosecution  of  said  case;  and  that  the  inno- 
cent therein  may  suffer  no  wrong. 

To  the  which  agreement  abovesaid,  I,  the  said  Hugh  Ad- 
ams, Appellant,  For  My  Self,  My  Heires,  Executors,  Admin- 
istrators, And  certain  Attorneys  ;  Do  hereby  promise,  grant 
and  agree,  unto  each  of  the  said  Court  of  Equity,  as  above 
expressly  specified.  His  Heires  and  Assigns  each  said  sum 
respectively;  as  soon  as  possible  (after  the  so  just  recovery 
thereof,  As  so  sacredly  warranted  in  said  Kom.  xiii.  4.)  To 
be  then  faithfully  paid  unto  him  or  his  order  without  fraud  or 
delay,  in  each  full  sum  as  appropriatively  signified.  As  wit- 
ness my  own  Hand  and  Seal,  on  Tuesday,  May  the  third,  ii 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  second  ;  Annoque  DOMIISI,  1733. 

HUGH  ADAMS. 

Signed,  sealed,  &:  delivered, 
in  the  presence  of 

Stephen  Glasier,  and  Elrphalet  Daniell. 
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P.  S.  This  Instrument  is  rcferr'd  to  your  Honours  wis- 
clom,  for  the  communicafion  of  the  contents  thereof,  only  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  to  each  of  the  said  three 
Councillors,  so  far  as  may  concern  either  of  them.  But  to 
be  conceal'd  prudently  iVom  every  other  living  person. 
Which  gratuity,  if  either  of  them  decline  from  acce})tance 
thereof  in  my  favour;  And  nevertheless  concurr  in  the  full 
judgment  of  my  honest  case :  Then  the  said  sum  respect- 
ively is  hereby  transferr'd  to  your  Honour's  propriety,  for 
recompencing  your  late  favour  to  me,  and  in  such  a  meas- 
ure towards  recompencing  your  loss  by  fire.  As  assiscned 
by  the  said  Appellant.  HUGH  ADAMS. 


The  First  Church  in  Plymouth.  In  the  formation  of  the 
first  church  in  Plymouth,  which  was  the  first  in  New-Eng- 
land, a  constitution  was  adopted,  called  the  covenant.  This 
instrument  was  very  simple  in  its  design  and  language,  ex- 
pressing their  obligations  and  renewed  engagements  to  their 
Maker  and  to  each  other.  New  members  acknowledged 
the  Covenant,  and  promised  to  act  in  conformity  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  gospel.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Plymouth  church  for  175  years.  In  1705,  Rev.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  then  pastor,  in  concurrence  with  the  church,  introdu- 
ced a  creed,  which  has  been  in  use  till  the  present  year. 
In  July,  at  a  church  meeting,  it  was  voted  nem.  con.  to  make 
no  farther  use  of  the  creed,  but  to  adhere  to  their  first  lovo. 

Old  Colony  Memorial. 


In  Sept.  1798,  a  malignant  fever  prevailed  at  Portsmouth ; 
53  died,  and  41  recovered  of  those  who  were  attacked  by 
it.  During  the  same  time,  52  died  of  various  other  disor- 
ders. I'his  season  a  most  destroying  fever  prevailed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New- York,  hundreds  dying  in  a  week. 
Deaths  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8  to  Oct.  3,  2773;  whole  num- 
ber in  1798—3146!  In  1793,  during  the  same  time,  there 
died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  1847;  whole  number 
in  1793,  3952.  In  this  year,  about  l-4th  of  the  inhabitants 
removed  ;  while  in  1798,  nearly  7-8ths  abandoned  the  city. 

A  meeting-house  in  Boscawen  was  burnt  Feb.  7,  1798,  by 
an  incendiary. 

The  brick  market-house  at  Portsmouth,  was  built  in  1800. 

A  violent  tornado  passed  over  Reading,  Ms.  in  June,  1800, 
demolishing  houses,  barns,  &c.  but  fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost.  -^ 
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FOR   THE   HISTORICAL    COLtECTIONS. 


LONGEVITY. 

Of  all  the  complaints  made  by  man,  a2;ainst  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  world,  there  are  but  few 
that  have  been  more  g  -neral  than  those  respecting  the  brev- 
ity of  human  Ufe..  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  except  the  an- 
ledeluvian,  of  which  we  know  little,  men  have  exclaimed 
that  thtir  days  have  been  few  and  evil.  Though  they  have  dis- 
covered strong  attachments  to  life,  and  much  anxiety  to  pro- 
long it,  they  have  neglected  the  means  requisite  to  attain 
the  object.  Of  the  vast  number  of  books  annually  printed, 
more  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ari 
to  destroy,  than  to  preserve  life.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  we  are  not  better  furnished  with  more  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  those  who  have  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  their  parentage,  diet,  regimen,  exercise  and 
occupation.  A  work  of  this  kind,  well  executed  and  ex- 
tending to  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  have  occurred, 
would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  principal  causes  which 
h;ive  contributed  to  long  life. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  for  several  years,  I  have  no- 
ted the  name,  residence,  and  age  of  old  persons  who  ha\e 
died  in  the  United  States.  My  list  as  to  the  nurnhtr  is  in- 
complete, and  for  want  of  information  will  always  remain 
so.  It  includes  only  those  who  were  ninety  years  of  ag- 
and  upwards  ;  the  whole  number  is  2080,  one  of  whom  liv- 
ed to  tilt  advanced  age  of  150  years.  Of  this  number,1023 
•were  men,  and  1057  women.  The  smallest  number  died  in 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  August,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  January,  Fcbruaiy  and  March — in  January  nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  in  June. 

I  do  not  possess  a  sutlicient  number  of  facts  to  state  with 
precision  the  various  causes  which  promote  or  retard  lon- 
gevity. I  will,  however,  express  some  facts  and  my  opin- 
ion upon  some  of  them,  and  leave  the  subject  to  those 
whose  profession  and  business  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

Long  life  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  climate  or 
region  of  the  globe,  though  some  are  more  favorable  to  it 
than  others.  The  human  constitution  is  adapted  to  all  cli- 
mates ;  and  in=tances  of  longevity  have  occurred  in  every 
country  where  men  have  lived.    \n  this  respect   man  is  un- 
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like  some  other  species  of  animals,  who  can  live  only  in 
particular  latitudes. 

Men  usually  live  longer  in  the  country  than  the  city. 
The  air,  exercise  and  modes  of  living  in  the  couRtry  are 
better  suited  to  their  nature,  than  in  cities  crowded  with  a 
dense  population.  Of  the  instances  of  longevity  which  I 
have  met  with,  particularly  those  who  have  lived  more  than 
a  century,  a  large  majority  of  them  removed  from  the  place 
of  their  nativity  and  lived  in  other  places. 

Longevity  is  in  a  great  measure  hereditary.  Health}^, 
long-lived  parents  would,  I  think,  usually  transmit  long  life 
to  their  children,  if  they  would  avoid  gross  errors.  To  this 
rule  there  are  but  very  fev/  exceptions  ;  and  I  could  cite  nu- 
merous cases  in  support  of  it.  I  Avill  mention  only  two  that 
have  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  one  is  that 
of  a  man  who  had  twelve  children  by  one  wife :  the  ages  of 
all  his  children,  though  one  of  them  is  still  living,  averages 
more  than  seventy-three  years.  The  other  is  a  family  oC 
seven  children,  one  of  whom  is  also  alive,  whose  average 
age  exceeds  eighty  years.  But  as  to  the  children  of  un- 
healthy parents,  I  have  known  three  successive  generations 
descended  from  one  family,  whose  average  age  was  less 
than  thirty-four  years. 

Early  rising  contributes  much  to  long  life  :  many  of  those 
who  lived  lon^  practised  it,  and  found  the  morning  air  in- 
vigorating andf  healthy.  Early  rising  not  only  tends  to  pro- 
tract the  number  of  our  years,  but  it  increases  the  length  of 
each  :  for  every  hour  we  sleep  more  than  is  necessary  is  so 
much  time  deducted  from  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  is  worse 
than  lost. 

Labor  and  exercise  have  a  natural  tendency  to  prolong 
human  life.  Man  was  formed  for  action  ;  and  much  of  his 
happiness  consists  in  performing  it.  He  who  is  inured  to 
robust  exercise  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  imparts 
vigor  and  health  to  his  constitution.  It  is  in  this  class  of 
people  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  aged  people  are 
found.  Few  men  who  spend  their  time  in  ease  and  indo- 
lence live  to  old  age,  whilst  many  who  perform  much  labor,, 
bear  great  fatigue,  and  suffer  many  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions, live  long  ;  but  severe  fatigue  in  early  life  too  often  sub- 
jects man  to  premature  disease  and  death. 

The  ills  of  poverty  are  less  fatal  to  human  life  than 
the  dainties  and  luxury  of  wealth.  There  are  more  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, who  live  to  be  old. 

Temperance  has  a  natural  and  powerful  tendency  to  pro- 
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long  the  life  of  man.  An  immoderate  use  of  ardent  and 
vinous  liquors  extinguishes  life  ;  but  small  potions  of  it  ta- 
ken at  particular  times  and  seasons  is  a  cordial,  which  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  to  the  system.  Early  intemper- 
ance usually  terminates  in  death  before  the  man  is  fifty  ; 
and,  indeed,  excessive  pleasures  of  every  kind  in  early  life 
are  peculiarly  fatal.  Hard-drinkers,  though  they  commence 
the  practice  in  middle-life  seldom  attain  old  age  ;  the  few 
instances,  that  have  existed  to  the  contrary,  but  serve  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Temperance  in  diet  and  regimen  is  necessary  to  preserve 
long  life.  Plain,  homely  repasts,  ate  only  when  appetite  or 
hunger  dictates,  arc  vastly  preferable  to  all  others.  I  have 
known  gluttons  exclaim  with  horror  and  indignation  against 
drunkards  and  tipplers  ;  and  yet  gluttony  is  as  fatal  to  life 
as  inebriety.  The  victims  of  gluttony  are  more  numerous 
than  people  imagine  ;  and  it  is  an  evil  v/hich  those  who  wish 
for  long  life  should  studiously  avoid.  Gluttons  live  for  the 
sako  of  eating — and  their  "  belly  is  their  God." 

An  easy,  mild,  and  quiet  temper  prolongs  life ;  but  a 
peevish,  fretful,  and  irritable  disposition  destroys  it.  Many 
who  have  exceeded  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  were  re- 
markable for  the  mildness  of  their  temper. 

Men  of  all  professions,  and  of  most,  though  not  all  occu- 
pations, have  lived  long.  The  neglect  of  exercise  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  error  which  sedentary  persons  commit. 
It  should  be  an  object  with  them  not  only  to  increase  their 
exercise,  but  to  devise  such  as  will  directly  promote  their 
own  interest  and  that  of  others.  They  would  then  have 
more  than  one  motive  to  perform  it,  and  of  course  would  do 
it  more  effectually.  Those  whose  time  is  devoted  to  labor  up- 
on lead,  tin,  and  some  other  minerals  are  of  all  occupations 
engaged  in  that  the  most  unfavorable  to  health  and  long  life. 

Of  literary  and  professional  men,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, and  mechanics,  there  appear  to  be  fewer,  in  proportion 
to  their  relative  numbers,  who  have  attained  longevity,  than 
of  the  other  classes  in  society. 

For  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is  inci- 
dent, the  herbs  and  roots  of  our  country  aflbrdasafer  and 
more  efficient  remedy,  than  the  drugs  of  the  apothecary. 
Many  of  those  who  lived  longest  were  least  acquainted  with 
physicians;  nature  and  time,  good  nursing  and  attention, 
relieved  them  from  their  complaints.  But  those  who  con- 
vert their  bodies  into  medicine  chests,  seldom  enjoy  health,  or 
live  to  old  age.  CINCINNATUS. 

July  18,  1823. 
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Solomon  Southwick,  Esq.  of  Albany,  proposes  to  publish 
a  poem  to  be  entitled  "  The  Pleasures  of  Poverty^''  the  price 
not  to  exceed  50  cents.  Mr.  S.  has  long  been  known  as  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit ;  and  we  hope  he  will  receive 
extensive  patronage.  The  poor  should  subscribe,  for  pre- 
sent comfort ;  and  the  rich  also,  for  they  know  not  how  soon 
they  may  want  some  consolation  of  the  kind. 


United  States  Law  Journal  and  Civilian's  Magazine. — 
The  fourth  No.  of  this  valuable  miscellany  is  just  received  ; 
and  contains  among  other  things  a  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  N.  H.  Reports.  The  review  is  quite  favorable  to  the 
work,  and  the  principal  fault  to  be  discovered,  is  similar  to 
that  urged  by  the  writer  against  some  cases  in  the  Reports, 
that  is : — it  is  too  long — occupying  no  less  than  26  close  pa- 
ges.    The  reviewer  says — 

"  With  the  exception  of  being  now  and  then  a  little  too 
long,  the  cases  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  well 
reported  ;  the  statements  of  facts  are  clear  and  coHcise ; 
the  arguments  of  counsel  are  sparingly  given,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  contain  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and 
strong  reasoning;  and  what  especially  recommends  them  to 
us,  they  are  wholly  free  from  all  affectation  and  parade  of 
learning.  The  judges  of  New-Hampshire  appear  to  be 
straight  forward  business  men,  and  are  contented  with  the 
possession  ol  knowledge,  without  idly  and  ostentatiously 
displaying  it,  upon  occasions  which  do  not  call  for  it,  and 
where  it  can  be  of  no  possible  use." 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  point  OMt  the  few  errors 
he  conceives  to  be  embraced  in  the  work  ;  though  he  cor- 
dially assents  to  most  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the 
court.  These  are  contained  in  the  cases  Thompson  vs.  Ward, 
and  Peirce  et  al,  vs.  Rozoe :  the  reviewer  thinks  the  former 
would  not  be  good  law  in  England  ;  and  this  is  admitted  by 
the  court.  But  Judge  Bell  founds  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  upon  former  practice  and  immemorial  usage  in  this 
State.  Of  the  latter,  the  reviewer  holds  that  compound  in- 
terest is  not  legal,  though  contracted  for.  That  case,  if  we 
understand  it,  does  not  decide  the  contrary — though  few- 
doubt  it  might  well  have  done  so.    These  errors,  then,  are 
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matters  of  opinion ;  nnd  when  we  discover  in  the  critic 
some  unwarj  symptoms  of  ignorance  even  of  the  law  he  un- 
dertakes to  expound — might  we  not  well  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinions  on  the  cases  he  deems  exceptionable  ? 
But  wc  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  reviewer:  his  journal 
is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  his  notice  is  upon  the  whole 
very  flattering,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
entertained  by  the  profession  generally  of  the  NcTJc-Hanrp- 
shire  Reports. 

00°  A  second  volume  of  the  Reports  will  be  published  by 
J.  B.  Moore  and  H.  Gray  &  Co.,  as  soon  as  consistent  with 
its  careful  execution.  It  will  contain  between  400  and  500 
pages,  printed  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  the  first  volume. 


A  little  work  has  just  issued  from  the  press  at  Exeter, 
entitled,"  £  Book  for  New-Hampshire  Children,  in  familiar 
letters  from  a  Father.''^  Its  design  is  to  furnish  children  with 
a  book  well  calculated  to  learn  them  to  read — to  give  them 
an  early  taste  for  reading,  by  presenting,  in  the  most  easy 
and  faniiliar  language,  a  variety  of  subjects  which  will  be 
interesting  to  them — and  to  supplant  the  use  of  the  numer- 
ous foolish  story  books,  ^\hich  answer  no  valuable  purpose, 
except  to  teach  children  to  call  words  at  sight,  without  un- 
derstanding their  import,  and  have  often  the  bad  effect  of 
giving  them  a  distaste  for  books  of  sober  and  useful  know- 
ledge. The  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  his  deep  insight  into  the  human  charac- 
ter, ([ualify  him  for  almost  any  task ;  and,  having  made  a 
good  beginning,  we  hope  he  may  be  encouraged  to  supply 
other  palpable  deficiencies  in  our  books  of  instruction  in  el- 
ementary knowledge. 


Now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by 
J.  B.  Moore,  "  The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  and  other  Original  Po- 
ems,'^ by  a  Lady  of  N.  H.  Persons  liolding  subscription 
papers  are  invited  immediately  to  return  them  to  the  pub- 
lisher. 


J^ev)  School  Book. — Mr.  Prentiss,  Keene,  has  just  publish- 
ed a  school  book,  entitled  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading,  for  the 
use  of  the  younger  classes  in  common  schools, — by  Joshua 
Leavitt."  Its  design,  which  is  fo  provide  an  intermediate 
reading  book  between  the  Spelling-Book  and  English  or 
Historical  Reader,  seems   to  be  a  good  one  ;  and  its  confor- 
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mity  to  the  principles  of  Walker  in  elocution,  &c.  is  no 
mean  recommendation.  As  Walker  has  become  the  ac- 
knowiedi^-ed  standard  of  English  pronunciation,  no  book 
should  be  introduced  or  used  in  our  schools  teaching  differ- 
ent principles.  The  little  book  before  us  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  prove  very  useful. 


FOR    THE    LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


Strictures  on  a  Review  of  "  The  NewHampsliire  Agricultural 
Repository,  No.  L  Published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  J.  B.  Moore,     pp.  135." 

Reviews  of  publications,  when  executed  with  ability,  have 
produced  good  effects.  They  have  exposed  errors,  which 
might  have  been  pernicious ;  afnd  they  have  inspired  wri- 
ters with  a  caution,  which  has  improved  their  style,  and 
suppressed  many  incorrect  opinions,  that  might,  otherwise, 
have  been  obtruded  upon  the  public.  If  authors  expect 
that  their  productions  will  undergo  a  complete  analysis,  they 
will  be  careful  of  what  ingredients  they  make  their  compo- 
sition. After  they  have  made  their  best  efforts,  they  are  un- 
conscious of  many  defects ;  and  where  their  errors  are  ex- 
posed to  their  view  by  a  skilful  hand,  they  receive  an  im- 
portant benefit.  One,  who  reviews  publications,  assumes 
ground  somewhat  elevated ;  and  it  is  justly  expected  that 
he  will  not  only  be  free  from  the  faults  which  he  criminates^ 
but  that  he  be  well  fortified,  in  all  respects,  against  the  ani- 
madversions of  those,  who  may  presume  to  use  his  liberty. 
It  is  justly  expected  that  he  will  exemplify  the  rules  and 
principles,  which  he  advocates ;  exhibit  a  good  model  of 
style  ;  be  sound  in  his  reasoning ;  and  judicious  in  his  re- 
marks. When  he  is  compelled  to  use  in  good  earnest,  the 
two-edged  knife  of  criticism,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  it 
well  polished  ;  its  edge  well  set ;  and  when  he  appHes  it  to 
his  subject,  he  should  not  be  mangled,  but  enjoy  a  luxury  in 
feeling  the  wound. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  led  to  this  train  of  remarks 
by  reading  a  review  of  the  "  New-Hampshire  Agricultural 
Repository."  This  review,  though  not  destitute  of  compli- 
ments on  some  parts  of  the  work,  is  on  the  whole  calculated, 
as  far  as  it  has  influence,  to  bring  the  Agricultural  Board  of 
32 
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the  Stale,  and  their  first  production  into  disrepute.  For 
who  would  have  confidence  in  the  theoretical,  or  practical 
knowledge  of  men  on  husbandry,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
dialect  of  their  own  language,  and  know  not  the  difiference 
betw'een  fermcnt<;d  and  untermented  manure  ;  and  "  have 
frequented  our  free  schools  in  vain?"  If  the  writer  of  the 
review  was  not  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  Board,  he  was 
very  injudicious  in  aspersing,  at  this  juncture,  their  first  pub- 
lic ctlbrts  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  objection,  which  appears  in  the  review  is  against 
the  appendage  of  "  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Milford,  before  the  county  Agricultural  Society  of  Hillsbor- 
ough." The  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  review  appears  to 
be  much  disturbed  to  find  this  appendage  to  the  Repository. 
He  expresses  a  mixture  of  feelings,  which  it  is  unpleasant  to 
witness.  He  considers  it  a  gross  impropriety,  and  a  trespxiss 
upon  the  public  money  for  the  Board  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing  this  excrescence.  He  protests  against  it  with  no  small 
degree  of  severity  for  the  follow  ing  reasons,  that  the  address 
contains  moral  and  religious  information ;  that  it  possesses 
only  a  temporary  interest,  and,  by  implication,  that  it  has  no 
more  natural  connexion  w  ith  the  rest  of  the  book,  than  "•  a 
fourth  of  July  oration"  with  "  a  collection  of  facts  and  es- 
says on  the  climate  of  our  country."  Whether  the  author  of 
the  address  treated  "  a  common  topic  in  a  very  common 
manner;"  whether  it  is  "  well  enough  in  its  place;"  and 
ought  to  be  "bound"  fast  "  by  itself,"  are  questions  of  no 
importance  in  this  place.  Were  the  writers  of  the  Reposi- 
tory Atheists  or  Deists,  and  had  they  offered  their  pubUca- 
tion  to  a  Pa^an  community,  they  would  have  made  no  mor- 
al and  religious  reflections  from  their  subject,  nor  attempted 
to  have  made  any  serious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large.  But  it  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  Board 
never  will  be  composed  of  men,  w^ho  consider  the  great 
moral  and  religious  principles,  which  bind  man  to  his  fel- 
low beings,  and  them  to  their  Creator,  possessing  "  only  a 
temporary  interest."  Let  our  farmers  cultivate  their  fields  in 
the  best  manner,  become  acquainted  w'ith  the  physiology  of 
vegetables,  and  the  component  parts  of  soils,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  each  other;  let  them  make  the  greatest  possible 
improvements  in  their  art ;  but  if  they  are  not  led  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  connexion  of  creatures  with  their  Creator, 
the  laws  of  nature  with  the  author  of  the  universe,  and  on 
their  final  destination,  they  are  but  a  superior  grade  of  grub- 
worms,  which  infest  the  great  field  of  the  world. 

The  writer  of  the  review  goes  upon  the   assumption  that 
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the  address  has  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Reposi- 
tory. If  this  were  true,  the  objection  would  be  weighty. 
No  person  would  expect  to  find  an  essay  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  on  ethicks,  or  on  a  particular  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  appended,  or  tacked  to  an  Agricultural  Repository. 
But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  this  and  the  case 
under  consideration.  The  arts,  especially  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture, have  a  moral  and  rehgious  influence  upon  society  ; 
and  it  is  sincerely  wished  that  it  may  have  much  greater. 
The  cultivation  of  fields  and  the  rearing  of  stock  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  farmer  to  observe  the  laws 
of  Nature  ;  and  from  thence  to  notice  the  sustaining  and 
governing  power  of  the  Creator.  It  is  believed  that  this 
view  has  prodaced  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
many.  There  is  an  established  connexion  between  the  nat- 
ural and  moral  world ;  and  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  rea- 
son from  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  to  use  one  to  improve 
the  other.  A  divine  can  draw  arguments  and  motives  from 
Christianity  to  improve  the  art  of  husbandry;  and  an  agricul- 
turalist can,  without  crucible  and  retort,  extract  moral  and 
religious  information  from  the  ground  he  cultivates.  There 
is  ^s  much  (not  the  same)  affinity  between  agricuUure  and  re- 
ligion, as  there  is  between  chymistry  and  agriculture.  If  a 
chymist,  after  investigating  the  properties  of  matter,  may 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  a 
farmer  may  improve  upon  his  method,  and  turn  both  chym- 
istry and  agriculture  to  the  benefit  of  religion.  These  ob- 
servations are  made  to  show  that  there  is  no  want  of  natur- 
al connexion,  no  discrepancy  of  the  parts  of  the  Repository ; 
and  if  the  Board,  in  a  few  pages,  have  ventured  to  rise 
above  the  ground  to  draw  the  attention  of  people  to  objects 
more  elevated,  it  is  beheved  that  it  will  not  be  consioered, 
by  the  christian  public,  to  be  an  unpardonable  transgr  ssion. 
The  author  of  the  review  speaks  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  the  New-England  Farmer  and  the  American 
Farmer,  "  exclusively^^  (says  he)  "  devoted  to  this  subject." 
This  is  not  correct.  In  some  of  those  papers  may  be  found 
an  eighth  part  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matters,  viz.  riots, 
negro  plots,  poor  laws,  milk  maid  and  the  banker,  canals, 
addresses,  &c.  &c.  and  in  some  instances,  religious  subjects. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  State  of  New- York,"  that  a  vein  of  serious 
reflections  runs  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume. 
But,  alas!  the  New-Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository 
must  be  "  shaven  and  shorn"  till  it  is  freed  from  its  moral 
and  religious  improvement ! 
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In  the  review  it  is  asserted,  "  No  notice  of  the  moat  capital 
defect  of  our  husbandry  is  found  in  this"  address  ;"  (intro- 
ductory address.)  "  We  refer  to  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too 
much  land.''^  This  is  not  true.  On  page  G2,  of  the  N.  H. 
Ag.  Repos.,  this  error  is  noticed ;  and  the  necessity  of  tho- 
rough cuhure  distinctly  pointed  out.  Why  was  this  misrep- 
resentation ? 

In  the  review,  the  writer  of  the  introductory  address  is 
charged  with  "  a  carelessness  in  introducing  words,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  English  language,as  "progressed,"  "illy, 
&c."  How  many  words  of  this  description  are  embraced 
in  the  "  &c."  it  is  uncertain.  But  the  words  mentioned  de- 
mand notice.  "  Progressed"*  is  an  English  word,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such  by  the  best  of  Lexicographers,  and  used 
by  writers  of  classick  taste.  Objection  to  this  word  is  un- 
accountable !  "  Illy"  is  not  founded  on  the  same  authority ; 
but  it  is  a  legitimate  derivation  from  ill.  The  writer  of  the 
introduction  of  the  N.  H.  Ag.  Repos.  is  not  ignorant  that  he 
has,  in  this  instance,  added  y  to  (he  common  usage.  He 
preferred  the  word  "  illy,"  because  it  is  in  the  common  and 
regular  form  of  adverbs,  and  because  it  gives  a  greater  ease 
in  pronouncing  a  sentence,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  adds 
much  to  euphony  in  reading.!  By  this  liberty,  governed  by 
judgment  and  taste,  the  English  language  has  been,  within 
the  last  century,  greatly  improved  ;  and  by  the  same  liber- 
ty, not  abused,  it  will  rise  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  apply  the  retort.  By  what  au- 
thority docs  the  writer  of  the  review  use  the  word  "enquiry  ?'* 
Its  etymology  and  the  best  of  dictionaries  require  that  it  be 
spelled  inquiry.  By  what  authority  does  he  use  the  word 
"  artizan  ?"  If  he  consults  his  dictionary,  he  will  find  that 
it  ought  to  be  written,  artisan.  By  what  authority  does  he 
use  the  word  "  mechanrsi  ?"  Mechanick  and  mechanician 
are  English  words;  but  where  does  he  find  the  word  "me- 
chanist?" If  he  departs  from  common  usage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  our  language,  he  has  the  same  liberty  as 
other  men.  The  review,  though  written  with  a  good  degree 
of  ability,  is  liable  to  reprehension  in  the  structure  of  some 

^Progress,  as  a  verb.has  been  much  used  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years; 
but  it  has  been  condemned  by  the  English,  and  by  the  best  American  writers. 
For  remarks  on  tliis  word,  our  readers  are  referred  to  Pickering's  Vocabulary. — 
Editors.] 

\\IllH  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  says  Mr.Pickering,  nor  is  it 
HOW  used  by  English  auihors  ;  the  word  ill  (like  well)  being  always  employed  by 
them  both  as  Jixiadverb  and  adjective. — Eos.] 
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sentence?,  and  the  incorrect  use  of  some  words.  These 
criticisms  would  not  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  to 
convey  this  caution,  that  he,  who  throws  stones  at  another 
ought  to  secure  his  own  head. 

In  the  review  of  the  essay  on  manure,  the  writer  expres- 
ses his  beUef  that  the  method  prescribed  for  making  com- 
post manure  will  prevent  fermentation.  He  accuses  the  au- 
thor of  the  essay  of  "  gross  ignorance  of  chymistry,  and  of 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  application  of  manures,"  and 
of  "  grievous  theoretical  blunders."  He  adds,  "  carlson  is 
totally  insoluble  in  water,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  it 
is  ever  received  into  the  vessels  of  plants  except  in  the  state 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  carbonic  oxide."  Without  pleading 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  or  acknowl- 
edging, or  defending  his  ignorance,  some  authorities  will  be 
adduced.  "  Lord  Meadowbank  was  the  first  individual  in 
this  country,  who  investigated  the  properties  of  that  species 
of  manure  and  explained  them  on  scientific  principles.  The 
result  is,  that  one  ton  of  dung  will  ferment  three  tons  of  peat 
or  moss  earth.  This  is  a  most  valuable  discovery."  (Sin- 
clair.) Darwin,speaking  of  carbon,  says,  "as  vegetable  bod- 
ies contain  so  much  of  it  in  their  composition,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  absorb  it  entire,  where  they  grow  vigorously." 
After  making  an  experiment  upon  carbon,  he  came  to  this 
conclusion,  "  which  evinced  that  the  carbon  was  thus  ren- 
dered soluble  in  water."  The  reader  will  perceive  from 
these  quotations  that  there  are  high  authorities  against  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  review.  Other  parts  of  the  re- 
view appear  to  be  reprehensible,  but  they  are  suffered  to 
pass  without  animadversion. 

The  writer  in  the  Repository,  who  has  received  the  most 
censure  and  the  most  praise,  is  not  entirely  indifferent  to  ei- 
ther. But  he  would  say  to  the  young  critick,  as  Balak  said 
to  Balaam,  "Neither  bless  me  at  all,  nor  curse  me  at  all." 
It  is  recommended  to  him,  before  he  essays  another  review, 
to  "  tarry"  at  the  manure  heap,  or  at  his  laboratory,  or  at 
"  Jericho,"  till  his  beard  is  grown.*  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Board  should  continue  to  be  supported  by 
the  munificent  hand  of  the  Legislature,  they  will  use  their 
best  efforts  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  ofiice  without  re- 
gard to  the  crucible  of  criticism,  or  the  retort,  which  emits 
the  oxygen  of  praise  and  the  azote  of  censure. 

*  See  II.  Sam.  x.  J». 
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for  the  uteiury  journal. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

In  the  dry  and  cold  summer  of  1816,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  I  was  informed  that  a  well  about  three  or  four  miles 
distant  was  frozen  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  water  couid  be 
obtained  from  it.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  with  some  others, 
I  called  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  we  found  it  complttdy  fro- 
zen over  J  and  no  appearance  of  water,  except  perhaps  a 
quart  in  a  small  hole,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  ice.  On 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  I  called  again  to  examine  it. 
The  ice  had  now  become  detached  from  the  stones,  and 
fallen  down  to  the  water,  which  was  lower  than  when  the 
ice  formed.  The  block  of  ice  at  this  time  was  about  the 
size  of  a  common  wash  tub.  On  the  25th,  I  found  it  had 
all  dissolved.  This  well  is  in  the  town  of  Lyman,  in  the 
county  of  Grafton,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  a  house  be- 
longing ♦o  Daniel  Moulton,  Esq.  occupied  by  Stephen  Smith. 
It  is  situated  on  high  land,  5  or  6  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Connecticut  river,  and  about  3  miles  distant.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  from  12  to  15  feet  ;  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  the  ice  was  about  8.  It  was  perfectly 
open  the  whole  season,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mospjiere. 

In  the  same  town,  and  adjoining  Connecticut  river,  is  a 
plain,  which  in  its  natural  state  was  covered  with  pine  and 
hemlock.  This  plain  is  elevated  80  or  100  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  the  year  1815,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  this  timber  was  felled,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  July, 
in  the  following  year  it  was  fired,  and  burnt  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  scarcely  any  small  stuff  was  left.  On  the  10th  day 
of  the  same  month,  I  was  passing  across  said  plain,  and  the 
owner  of  the  burnt  land,  who  was  at  work  thereon,  showed 
me  a  log  which  he  Lad  just  removed  from  its  bed,  and  which 
was  frozen  down,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  8  or  10  inches 
in  breadth;  I. saw  the  ice  cut  up  with  an  axe,  and  it  appear- 
ed solid  as  in  winter.  There  was  nothing  to  shade  the  spot 
where  the  log  lay,  there  being  no  standing  timber  within  30 
rods  of  it. 

These  facts,  which  may  tend  to  shew  the  extreme  cold  of 
that  season  in  this  vicinity,  are  well  known  to  many  individ- 
uals ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  notice  them  in  your  Collec- 
tions. CALEB  EMERY. 

Lyman^N,  i/.,  July,  1823. 
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MORTALITY  IN  EPPING,  N.  H. 
For  the  Ten   Years  preceding  December,  1821. 
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One  fourth  of  the  number  died  under  10  years  of  age. — 
The  average  age  of  each  person  was  36  years  and  4  months. 
The  annual   average  number  of  deaths  was  16. 

The  population  of  Epping,  at  different  periods,  has  been 
as  follows,  viz.  1399  in  1783;  1233  in  1790;  1095  in  1798; 
1121  in  1800  ;  1182  in  1810;  1158  m  1820. 


To  Correspondents.— An  esteemed  friend  at  Portsmouth  furnished  us  some> 
lime  since  with  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gov.  Langdon.  Its 
f ubiication  has  been  delayed  in  expectation  of  receiving  some  additional  particu- 
lars from  a  connexion  of  the  family  of  Gov.  L.  We  hope  to  receive  them  in  sea« 
son  for  the  biography  to  appear  in  our  next  number. 

():i[7°*The  gentleman  who  politely  furnished  us  with  a  notice  of  R.  CuSHMAK, 
one  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  is  respectfully  requested  to  give  us  some  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  C.  who  died  in  1691. 

0:5°*The  communication  of  our  friend  at  Hallowell  is  received. 

O^jr'A  valued  correspondent  has  placed  in  our  hands  an  excellent  article  on  pen* 
itentiary  systems,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 

Q:^''^"'^  friend  at  New- London,  who  requests  us  to  re-publish  an  account  of  the 
Great  Whirlwind  in  this  State  in  1821,  shall  ere  long  be  gratified — in  the  meaa 
time,  he  is  desired  to  furnish  us  any  additional  facts  relating  to  that  dreadful  torna 
do  which  may  hare  coma  to  his  knowledge. 


SEPTEMBER,  1823. 


FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 


Principles  of  Geology,  or  the  History  of  Opinions  concerning 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  World*  Collected  from 
various  Authors.     By  Dudley  Leavitt. 

Many  opinions  and  hypotheses  have  been  formed  by 
philosophers  in  different  ages,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
ei.rth,  the  creation  of  animal  beings,  and  the  peopling  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  says  Bishop  Butler,  there  must  have  been  either  no 
course  of  nature  at  all,  or  one  totally  different  from  what  it 
now  is.*  As  every  thing  in  nature,  though  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  is  produced  by  natural  causes,  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  earth,  must,  in  some  former  time,  have 
been  such  as  to  produce  men  and  other  animals,  in  a  man- 
nef^omehow  similar  to  that  in  whicn  vegetables,  or  some 
kinds  of  insects  are  produced  now. 

Concerning  the  theory  of  the  earth,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet 
supposes  that  it  was  at  first  without  form,  and  without  moun- 
tains or  seas.  That  in  about  sixteen  centuries  the  crust,  dri- 
ed by  the  sun,  cracked,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  of  water 
which  it  surrounded,  and  thus  caused  the  deluge.  That 
our  ocean  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  abyss,  and  that  islands, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  are  fragments  of  the  antediluvian 
crust,  or  earthy  shell  which  first  enclosed  the  abyss  of  wa- 
ter.— John  Woodward  supposed  the  history  in  the  Bible  to 
bs  true,  as  given  by  Moses,  and  that  the  present  aspect  of 
the  globe  is  the  consequence  of  the  deluge. — Mr.  William 
Whiston's  theory  is,  that  the  earth  at  first,  was  an  uninhab- 
ited comet,  in  form  of  a  chaos,  surrounded  with  utter  dark- 
ness. The  centre  within  the  darkness  or  comet's  atmos- 
phere, a  hot,  solid  nucleus,  round  which  is  the  great  watery 
abyss   on  which  the  earth  floats.      He  supposes  that    the 

*  See  Butler's  analogy. 
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One  fourth  of  the  number  died  under  10  years  of  age. — 
The  average  age  of  each  person  was  36  years  and  4  months. 
The  annual   average  number  of  deaths  was  16. 

The  population  of  Epping,  at  different  periods,  has  been 
as  follows,  viz.  1399  in  1783;  1233  in  1790;  1095  in  1798; 
1121  in  1800  ;  1182  in  1810;  1158  m  1820. 


To  Correspondents.^ An  esteemed  friend  at  Portsmouth  furnished  us  sorac» 
time  since  with  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gov.  Langdon.  Its 
publication  has  been  delayed  in  expectation  of  receiving  some  additional  particu- 
lars from  a  connexion  of  the  family  of  Gov.  L.  We  hope  to  receive  them  in  sea- 
son for  the  biography  to'ippearin  our  next  number. 

O^/'The  gentleman  who  politely  furnished  us  with  a  notice  of  R.  CuSHMAN, 
one  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  is  respectfully  requested  to  give  us  some  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  C.  who  died  in  1691. 

();5=*The  communication  of  our  friend  at  Hallowell  is  received. 

0:^A  valued  correspondent  has  placed  in  our  hands  an  excellent  article  on  pen- 
itentiary systems,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 

O^^Our  friend  at  New- London,  who  requests  us  to  re-publish  an  account  of  the 
Great  Whirlwind  in  this  State  in  1821,  shall  ere  long  be  gratified — in  the  mean 
time,  he  is  desired  to  furnish  us  any  additional  facts  relating  to  that  dreadful  toma- 
do  which  may  have  corns  to  his  knowledge. 


SEPTEMBER,  1823. 


FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 


Principles  of  Geology.,  or  the  History  of  Opinions  concerning 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  World.  Collected  from 
vai-ioiis  Authors,     By  Dudley  Leavitt. 

Many  opinions  and  hypotheses  have  been  formed  by 
philosophers  in  different  ages,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
e;.rth,  the  creation  of  animal  beings,  and  the  peopling  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  says  Bishop  Butler,  there  must  have  been  either  no 
course  of  nature  at  all,  or  one  totally  diflerent  from  what  it 
now  is.*  As  every  thing  in  nature,  though  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  is  produced  by  natural  causes,  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  earth,  muse,  in  some  former  time,  have 
been  such  as  to  produce  men  and  other  animals,  in  a  man- 
neFr^omehow  similar  to  that  in  whicli  vegetables,  or  some 
kinds  of  insects  are  produced  now. 

Concerning  the  theory  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet 
supposes  that  it  was  at  first  without  form,  and  without  moun- 
tains or  seas.  That  in  about  sixteen  centuries  the  crust,  dri- 
ed by  the  sun,  cracked,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  of  water 
which  it  surrounded,  and  thus  caused  the  deluge.  That 
our  ocean  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  abyss,  and  that  islands, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  are  fragments  of  the  antediluvian 
crust,  or  earthy  shell  which  first  enclosed  the  abyss  of  wa- 
ter.— John  Woodward  supposed  the  history  in  the  Bible  to 
ba  true,  as  given  by  Moses,  and  that  the  present  aspect  of 
the  globe  is  the  consequence  of  the  deluge. — Mr.  William 
Whiston's  theory  is,  that  the  earth  at  first,  was  an  uninhab- 
ited comet,  in  form  of  a  chaos,  surrounded  with  utter  dark- 
ness. The  centre  within  the  darkness  or  comet's  atmos- 
phere, a  hot,  solid  nucleus,  round  which  is  the  great  watery 
abyss   on  which  the  earth  floats.      He  supposes  that    the 

*  See  Butler's  analogy. 
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matter  which  compo=.ed  the  original  chaos,  arranged  itself 
according  to  its  specific  gravity,  and  that  therefore  air  being 
the  lightest,  rose  highest  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  reflect- 
ed the  light,  when  it  first  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  as  in 
Genesis  i.  3. — The  Abbe  Moro  supposes  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  especially  mountains,  arose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  the  ocean  alternately  disgorging  and  gorging 
land  :  in  some  places  throwing  up  shells,  &c.,  and  in  oth- 
ers swallowing  up  land.  This  philosopher  thinks  that  the 
earth,  at  first,  was  covered  with  water,  which,  by  degrees, 
dried  up  and  left  dry  land,  where  man  and  beasts  were  first 
created. — M.  le  Cat,  a  French  geologist,  maintains  that  the 
earth  was  created  first,  and  the  sun  and  moon  afterwards. 
That  the  earth  at  first  was  mud,  which,  by  agitation  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  became  dried  and  formed  continents, 
which  becoming  solid,  the  water  continually  excavated  its 
bed,  and  will  extend  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  ;  that 
the  friction  of  the  water  will  at  last  so  undermine  the  land, 
that  the  shell  or  crust  will  fall  in,  and  a  new  chaos  "be  form- 
ed,  from  which  a  new  fabric  will  be  revived  as  at  first. — 
M.  Maillet,  in  his  curious  and  ingenious  work,  the  Telliamed, 
theorizes  as  follows.  The  earth  at  first  was  wholly  covered 
with  water,  which  has  ever  since  been  diminishing  gradu- 
ally. When  all  the  water  is  absorbed,  the  earth  will  be  set 
on  fire  and  become  a  sun,  till  its  igneous  parts  are  consum- 
ed ;  then  roll  irregul^'ly  through  space,  till  it  collects  wa- 
ter from  other  planets  ;  then  fix  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  sun 
as  at  first,  and  thus  continually  changing  from  one  state  to 
another  by  the  operations  of  nature. — The  celebrated  M. 
Buffon  conjectures  that  our  earth  is  a  fragment  of  the  sun 
struck  off"  by  a  eomet.  Above  the  vitrified  matter,  subsided 
the  dross,  forming  different  clays,  &c.  He  supposes  that 
the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  500 
or  600  feet,  produced  from  the  vapour  caused  by  the  heat; 
and  that  the  water  deposited  a  stratum  of  mud,  &c.  ;  and 
the  air  arose  by  a  suhlimatiqji  of  the  most  subtle  part  of 
matter. — Dr.  William  Worthington  concludes  that  the  earth 
at  first  was  uniform  and  level,  and  that  all  irregularities 
were  caused  by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, the  result  of  the  curse.  He  supposes  that  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  at  first  coincided,  but  by  the  pole's  being  re- 
moved 23°  28',  the  deluge  was  produced. — Mr.  John  White* 
hurst,  F.  R.  S.  is  of  opinion  that  the  earth  was  at  first  fluid, 
and  that  the  land  was  formed  by  the  attraction  of  particles. 
That  the  sun  and  moon  are  coeval  with  the  earth,  and  grad- 
ually attracted  part  of  the  water  ;  and  that  where  marine 
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shells  are  found,  was  once  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. — De 
Luc's  theory  is,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  the  continents, 
and  that  afterwards,  the  land  sinking  caused  the  deluge. — 
Mr.  Milne  thinks  that  immediately  after  Adam's  fall,  the 
earth  underwent  a  total  change. — Dr.  Hutton  supposes  that 
all  rocks  and  strata  were  formed  by  subsidence  under  the 
waters  of  a  former  ocean,  from  the  decay  of  a  former 
earth. — Archbishop  Williams  imagined  that  when  the  earth 
was  in  a  fluid  state,  the  tides  rose  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains.— M.  Delamatherie  taught  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
emerged  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  that  all  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains,  were  formed  by  crystalJization. — Mr. 
Howard  supposes  that  the  ecliptic  and  equator  once  coin- 
cided, and  were  changed  to  their  present  oblique  situation, 
perhaps,  by  the  approach  of  a  comet. — Mr.  Kirwan,  a  mod- 
ern chemical  philosopher,  supposes  that  the  earth  at  first 
was  in  a  liquid  state,  (degree  of  heat  about  33°)  and  held  in 
solution  all  bodies,  which  coalesced  and  crystallized  accord- 
ing to  their  elective  attraction. 
Meredith,  J^.  H.,  Aug.  5,  1823. 


FOR    THE    MONTIlLY    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 

Where  indignant  feelings  and  wounded  vanity  have  not 
led  Americans  to  deny  the  charge  altogether,  frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  both  in  our  periodical  works  and 
those  of  a  less  ephemeral  nature,  to  explain  our  neglect  of 
literary  pursuit  and  consequent  inferiority  to  Europeans. 
To  whatever  causes  this  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  in  vain  now 
to  propose  as  one  of  them  a  national  imbecility  of  intellect. 
We  have  done  enough,  in  the  short  period  since  our  coloniz- 
ation, to  vindicate  to  our  country  an  honorable  recollection 
in  the  annals  of  art  and  science.  We  began  by  a  bold  but 
successful  experiment  in  the  science  of  government,  and 
have  since  still  farther  illustrated  the  national  character  by 
an  almost  premature  excellence  in  mechanical  pursuits.  In 
wseful  inventions  we  have  even  outstripped  our  parent  coun- 
tries. The  necessities  of  our  situation  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  our  brilliant  career,  and  these  arc  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  neglect  of  literature  in  the  earliest  ages  of  our  colonies. 
We  should  expect  but  few  efforts  at  composition  from  men 
whose  lives  were  divided  by  labour  and  war.  But  the  few 
fragments  of  the  works  on  divinity  and  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  our  fathers,  which  are  extant,  abound  with 
the  vigorous  language  and  sentiments  of  powerful  minds. 
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At  the  present  period,  we  have  few  authors  by  profession, 
and  few  of  our  works  ot  gcnins  therefore  bear  the  impress 
of  undivided  attention — of  midnight  reflection  and  daily  toil. 
Most  of  our  authors  have  wrkten  only  for  present  and  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  and  knew  little  of  the  more  powerful 
impulse  of  fame  and  future  admiration.  In  our  country  the 
light  and  ornamental  paths  of  letters  have  but  few  admirers. 
Those  sciences  alone  are  cultivated,  which  aid  in  the  gen- 
eral pursuits  of  wealth  and  power.  In  this  universal  and 
tumultuous  struggle  those  must  be  unsuccessful,  who  turn 
aside  to  dally  in  more  pleasing  employments.  Our  fre6 
government  too  makes  every  man  an  orator,  and  the  public 
taste  becomes  corrupted  amongst  the  crowd.  Those  will 
require  no  proof  of  this  assertion,  whose  observation  has  con- 
vinced them,  that  the  swollen  and  unmeaning  verbosity  of 
Phillips  is,  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  regarded  as  the 
very  standard  of  eloquence. 

But  of  late  years  some  writers  of  fiction  have  appeared 
among  us,  whose  successful  efforts  will  vindicate,  in  that 
branch  ot  literature  at  least,  the  national  reputation.  By 
these  mifch  has  been  done  towards  illustrating  our  early 
history  ;  but  a  wide  field  yet  remains  unexhausted.  Our 
country  has  been  fruitful  in  those  great  events  and  remark- 
able displays  of  character,  which  ojive  their  chiof  charm 
and  readiest  themes  to  fictitious  narratives. 

In  reading  the  colonial  laws,  one  meets  with  many  curious 
vipws  of  legislation,  amusing  even  their  present  rude  form. 
Thrir  statutes  seem  to  be  drawn  with  an  impartial  hand 
from  the  two  fountains  of  the  English  common  law,  and  the 
law  ofMosos.  These,  with  othf-r  circumstances  in  the  colo- 
nial situation,  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  would  furnish 
an  excellent  subjpct  for  fiction — one  far  preferable  to  the 
revolutionary  war,  or  the  colonial  history  of  the  other 
States.  For  fable  might  be  mingled  with  the  actual  occur- 
rences of  history,  and  the  most  aged  not  be  able  to  detect 
such  errors.  The  natives,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who 
bordered  on  the  two  extremities  of  our  country,  might  be 
introduced  without  shocking  probability.  The  'character 
of  the  puritans  might  be  contrasted  with  the  southern  set- 
tlers, whose  States  were  then  the  Botany  Bay,  which  par- 
took lars;ely  of  the  overflowings  of  the  English  prisons. 
The  amusins^  rencontre  between  the  merry  and  monarchical 
cavalier,  and  (he  puritan,  a  rppubjican  in  politics,  but  sour 
and  biijotted  in  religion,  would  likewise  be  an  amusing 
theme  for  description.  Those,  whose  ambition  aims  at  higher 
attainments,  often  regard  it  a?  alike  frivolous  to  read  or  fo 
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coriipose  works  of  this  description.  But  the  novelist's  chance 
for  immortality  is,  it  has  been  thought,  at  least  equal  to  that 
iof  the  historian's.  For  the  latter  cannot  expect  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Polybius,  Herodotus,  &.c.  wh.  rarely  have  the 
fortune  to  have  the  dust  of  ages  disturbed  U  m  their  covers, 
but  whose  matter  has  long  since  been  transferred  to  their 
more  attractive  pages  by  the  unscrupulous  hand  of  modern 
plagiarists. 


— ^©®«<««— 

Memoranda  :  Relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  JVew- 
Hampshire* 

[Continued  from  page  239.] 

There  was  no  minister  settled  in  Portsmouth,  or  church 
i^athered  there  till  1671.  A  chapel  and  parsonage  house 
had  been  built  before  1640,  and  several  candidates  had  been 
employed  by  the  town.  In  1640,  Mr.  Richard  Gibson  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  for  their  minister  :  but  he  was  soon 
after  summoned  'before  the  Court,  at  Boston,  for  scandaliz- 
ing the  government,  and  left  the  country.  In  1642,  Mr. 
James  Parker,  of  Weymouth,  "  a  godly  man,"  was  invited 
to  be  their  minister;  and  he  "went  and  taught  among  them, 
and  it  pleased  God  to  give  great  success  to  his  labours,  so  as 
above  forty  of  them,  whereof  the  most  had  been  very  pro- 
fane," were  brought  to  acknowledge  and  bewail  their  offen- 
ces. It  is  added,  however,  that  "  most  of  them  fell  back 
again  in  time,  embracing  this  present  world."  Mr.  Dudley.- 
who  was  settled  at  Exeter,  received  an  invitation  to  become 
the  minister  of  Portsmouth,  on  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty 
pounds.  A  Mr.  Wooster  also  received  a  similar  invitation  ; 
but  neither  of  them  accepted  it. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Moodey,  the  first  settled  minister  of 
Portsmouth,  was  ordained  in  1671.  He  had  been  preach- 
ing in  the  town  about  13  years  before  his  ordination,  but  no 
church  was  gathered  till  the  day  he  v.as  ordained.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  the  pastor  elect  preach- 
ed the  ordination  sermon,  which  was  founded  on  the  last 
verse  in  Ezekiel.  "  He  was  ordained  by  several  of  the 
elders,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  Mr.  Cabot  giving  him  his 
charge,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  the  right-hand  of  fellowship. 
Then  the  pastor  ordained  Samuel  Haines,  deacon,  with  im- 
"position  of  hands,  ^nd  prayer."    In  Mr.  Moodey's  account^ 
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of  the  organization  of  the  church,  he  particularly  mentions, 
that  "■  the  pastor,  with  all  those  who  were  to  be  the  begin-- 
ners  of  the  new  church,  niade  their  relations  ;  and  those 
who  were  members  of  other  churches,  had  their  dismis- 
sions ;  and  all  made  their  relations,  whether  members  or 
non-members  ;  and  they  were  approved  of  by  the  messen- 
gers of  chnrches,  and  embodied  into  a  church,  by  an  ex- 
plicit covenant."  This  covenant,  as  a  sample  of  the  earlier 
church  covenants  in  this  country,  is  given,  as  follows  : — 

"  VVe  do  this  day,  solemnly  and  publicly,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  his  people,  avouch  the  one  only  living  and 
true  God  ;  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  our  God,  and  his 
word,  or  revealed  will,  to  be  our  rule:  and  do,  with  our- 
selves, give  up  our  children  to  be  the  Lord's.  We  do  also 
professedly  and  heartily  subject  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  Head  of  his  church  ;  and  do  covenant  and  promise,  that 
we  will  submit  ourselves  to  the  government  of  Christ,  in 
this  particular  church,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  house  : 
that  we  will  watch  over  our  brethren,  and  be  watched  over 
by  them,  according  to  rule  ;  and  that  we  will,  in  all  things, 
so  demean  ourselves  towards  our  pastor,  and  fellow  mem- 
bers, as  also  towards  all  others,  as  becomes  the  Gospel  : 
that  the  Lord  may  dwell  among  us,  and  bless  us,  and  we 
may  be  a  peculiar  people  to  his  service  and  glory.  And  all 
this  we  promise,  by  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  his 
name,  looking  up  to  him  for  his  assistance,  as  being  of  our- 
selves capable  of  doing  nothing." 

Mr.  Moodey  was  a  son  of  William  Moodey,  who  was  one 
•fthe  early  settlers  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  and  came 
from  England  when  this  son  was  very  young.  He  (Joshua) 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1653,  and  was  a  Fel- 
low of  his  Alma  Blater.  He  was  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  eminent  for  his  pastoral  firmness  and  fidelity.  While 
Cranficld  was  at  the  head  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Moodey  be- 
came the  object  of  his  displeasure,  and  in  some  measure  a 
victim  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  member  of  the 
church  was  strongly  suspected  of  perjury,  in  some  affair  at 
the  custom-house.  He  made  his  peace  with  the  Governor, 
who  "forgave  him  all,"  and  forbade  the  church's  meddling 
with  the  oftcnder.  Mr.  Moodey,  however,  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated. He  knew,  that  as  a  member  and  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  he  was  acting  for,  and  accountable  to, 
O.J^E  greater  than  the  Governor.  He  persevered  in  the 
work  of  discipline,  till  the  offendinej  member  was  brought  to 
a  public  confession  of  hiis  crime.  Cranficld  sought  revenge, 
and  determined  to  subject  the  pastor  to  the  penalties  of  the 
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statute  of  uniformity — a  statute  which  had  never  been  con- 
sidered as  apphcable  to  these  colonies,  or  binding  upon 
them.  After  issuing  an  order  in  council,  requiring  all  min- 
isters to  administer  the  sacrament  according  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  such  as  should  desire  it,  who 
were  not  vicious  and  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  freeing 
the  inhabitants  from  paying  any  duties  to  such  minister  as 
should  refuse  to  do  so  :  he  no  ified  Mr.  Moodey,  by  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  that,  on  the  next  Sunday,  he,  with  Ma- 
son and  Hinckes,  two  of  his  counsellors,  intended  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  required  him  to  administer  it  ac- 
cording to  the  liurgy.  Mr.  Moodey  refused,  and  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  attorney-general,*  on  the  Governor's  order, — 
"  for  that  he  having  for  many  years  had  the  appearance  and 
reputation  of  a  minister  of  God's  word  in  the  said  Province, 
had  wilfully  and  obstinately  rt  fused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
had  administered  them  in  other  manner  and  form  than  is 
appointed  and  commanded  by  the  statute."  The  judges  of 
the  court,  before  whom  he  was  arraigned,  were  Barefoote, 
Fryer,  Greene,  Coffin,  Edgerly,  and  Roby.  On  the  first 
hearing,  four  of  them  were  in  his  favour  ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, Greene  and  Roby  joined  with  Barefoote  and  Coffin,  in 
sentencing  him  to  six  months  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprize.  Fryer  and  Edgerly  refused  to  concur  in  the 
judgment,  and  were  removed  from  office.  "  Greene  after- 
wards repented,  and  made  his  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
Moodey,  who  frankly  forgave  him.  Roby  was  excommu- 
nicated out  of  Hampton  church,  as  a  common  drunkard,  and 
died  excommunicate,  and  was,  by  his  friends,  thrown  into  a 
hole,  near  his  house,  for  fear  of  an  arrest  of  his  carcase. 
Barefoote  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  whereof  he 
died.  Coffin  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  his  house  and 
mill  burnt."  And  Cranfield  himself  became  so  odious  to 
the  people,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond,  and  return  no 
more.  Mr.  Moodey,  agreeably  to  his  sentence,  was  confined 
in  the  common  prison,  for  thirteen  weeks  ;  and  then,  on  the 
intercession  of  his  friends,  was  discharged,  on  condition  that 

"  Joseph  Rayn  was  at  this  time  attorney-general.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
Creeping  politician — and  willing  to  engage  in  any  dirty  work  which  would  gratify 
*'  the  powers  that  be,"  and  thus  advance  his  own  interests.  His  conduct  in  carry- 
inj^  f.n  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Moodey  was  much  complained  of.  Vaughau 
says,  iliat  M.'s  defence  was  short,  and  "  not  without  many  interruptyones  and  smiles 
by  the  pragmatticke  busey  impertinente  atturney."  Rayn  was  for  a  short  time 
sheriff;  an;i,  being  unwilling  to  give  up  a  warrant  which  he  had  executed, was 
sent  for  by  the  Governor  ;  but  not  appearing  so  soon  as  was  expected,  his  Excel- 
lency went  to  Rayn's  chamber,  and  administered  summary  justice  by  giving  the 
little  great  man  a  severe  horse-whipping,  and  ordering  an  officer  to  "  carry  the 
rogue  to  jail." 
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he  should  preach  no  more  in  the  Province.  He  according- 
ly left  Portsmouth,  and  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  old 
church  in  Boston,  became  their  pastor.  While  at  Boston, 
he  was  invited,  upon  the  death  ot  Piesident  Rogers,  to  suc- 
ceejJ  him  in  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  times  ;  and 
by  a  sermon  from  these  words,  "  If  they  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  to  another,"  and  by  his  private  counsels,  he 
persuaded  a  Mr.  English  and  his  wife,  who  were  accused  of 
witchcraft,  but  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  town,  upon  giving 
bail,  and  lodging  in  the  prison,  to  escape  from  their  persecu- 
tors. He  provided  the  means  of  tlieir  conveyance  from  the 
colony,  and  procured  for  them  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  Governor  of  New-York,  by  whom  they  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  entertained,  till  they  could  return  in 
safety.  They  probably  owed  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
under  providence,  to  Mr.  Moodey's  zeal  in  their  behalf. 
But  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  his  parishion- 
ers, drew  on  him  their  resentment,  and  in  1693,  he  left  Bos- 
ton, by  advice  of  council,  and  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after 
an  absence.of9  years.  He  was  received,  with  much  affec- 
tion, by  the  people,  who  had  frequently  solicited  his  return 
— and  with  them  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  use- 
fulness and  peace.  He  died,  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
July  4,  1697,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  these  words  :  "They 
saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 

The  list  of  Mr.  Moodey's  baptisms  in  Portsmouth,  amounts 
to  but  110,  although  160  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the 
church,  there,  before  his  death.  He  wrote  more  than  4000 
sermons,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  published  any 
thing,  excepting  ^^  A  practical  discnurse  on  the  choice  benefits 
of  communion  with  God,  in  hi"!  /wmjc,"  in  1685  ;  and  an  Elec- 
tion sermon,  in  1692. 

One  of  Mr.  Moodey's  daughters  married Pike;  and 

another  married  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Barnstable, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Eleazer  Russell,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  family. 

The  Rev.  John  Reyner,  jun.  having  been  the  assistant  of 
his  father,  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Dover  ;  but  the 
date  of  his  ordination  is  not  preserved.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1663-.  How  long  he  continued  in  the 
ministry  is  unknown  ;  but  he  died  young,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
speaks  of  him  as  his  father's  successor,  and  having  a  doublf 
portion  of  his  spirit. 
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He  was  succeeded,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  by  Rev. 
John  Pike,  who  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1675.  The  church  at  Dover 
in  his  day,  adhered  to  the  old  way  of  baptizing  none  but 
professors,  and  the  children  of  professors,  though  it  is  said 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  most  of  the  other  churches 
in  the  province  had  adopted  the  half  way  covenant.  He 
generally  preached  -wiihout  notes,  "  was  a  grave  and  vener- 
able person,  an  extraordinary  preacher,  a  man  of  great  hu- 
mility, meekness,  and  patience,  much  mortified  to  the  world, 
and  without  gall  or  guile."  He  was  in  the  ministry  during 
the  troublesome  administration  of  Cranfield,  but,  with  Mr. 
Dudley  of  Exeter,  escaped  the  persecution  of  ihc  governor, 
while  the  other  two  ministers  in  the  Province,  Messrs.  Moo- 
dey  and  Cotton,  were  driven  from  their  people  and  retreat- 
ed to  Boston.     Mr.  Pike  died  March,  1710. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  ordained  at  Dunstable,  Dec. 
16,  1685.  This  town  was  at  that  time  under  the  juiisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  so  until  the  settlement  of 
the  line  between  the  two  Provinces  in  1740.  Mr.  Weld  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,*  who  having  been  ejected  from 
his  living  at  Gates-end  nearNew-Castle,England,for  non-con- 
formity, came  to  this  country,  June  5,  1632,  and  the  next 
month,  was  installed  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
where  he  continued  nine  years,  and  was  then  sent  with  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Peters  as  agent  to  England,  and  died  in  London, 

*  Oae  cf  his  sons,  Edmund,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1650,  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Inniskean,where 
he  died  March  2,  1668,  in  his  39th  year.  In  the  contemplation  of  death. 
he  wrote  an  Ode  by  way  of  dialogue  between  Death,  the  Soul,  the  Body, 
the  World,  and  Jesus  Christ, — which  his  widow  sent  to  his  relatives  in 
New-England.     Death  begins  the  dialogue  as  follows  : 

Ho,  ho,  prepare  to  go  with  me. 
For  I  am  sent  to  summon  thee  : 
See  my  commission  seafd  with  blood — 
Who  seiit  me  ;  He  will  make  it  good. 

The  lite  of  man 

Is   like  a   span, 
Whose  slender  thread  I  must  divide. 

My  name  is  Death, 

rU  stop  thy  breath  ; 
From  my  arrests  thou  canst  not  hide. 
Aod  the  ode  coDtaios  19  stanaas  in  the  same  measure. 

34 
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in  1700.*  Mr.  Weld  of  Dunstable,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1671.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  July 
19,  1687,  aged  31.  His  second  wife,  who  died  at  Attlebor- 
ough,  June  2,  1731,  in  her  64th  ytar,  was  Mary  Savage,  a 
descendant  of  Tt)omas  Savage,  who  whs  a  brother  of  Ar- 
thur Savage,  Dean  of  Carlisle, and  came  toNcw-Engl'ind  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Weld  was  killed  by  the  indian?, 
who  burnt  his  garrison  in  the  spring  of  i  70^2.  Two  of  his 
sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  CoMege.  One  of  them, 
Thomas,  di(d soon  after  he  was  graduated;  theolher,  Habi- 
jah,  was  the  mini^^er  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  and  the  grand- 
father of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  president  of  Meadville  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  in  1686,  the 
people  of  that  town  remained  without  a  minister  ten  years, 
Avhen  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  former  pastor,  was 
settled  among  th^m,  and  (  ontinued  with  them  till  he  died,  in 
1710,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  engag- 
ing  preacher,  and  an  honest  worthy  man.  While  Mr. 
Moodey  was  at  Boston,  the  people  of  Portsmouth,  not  ex- 
pecting his  return,  gave  Mr.  Cotton  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
that  place,  but  he  advised  tht  m  to  make  further  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Moodey,  which  proved  successful.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College.  During  his  ministry,  487 
were  baptized  and  220  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley,  in  1683,  no  minister  was 
settled  in  Exeter  till  Sept.  21,  1698,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Clarke  was  ordaiu'^d  their  pastor.  The  rhurch  was  then 
organized  anew,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  males  and  nine  fe- 
males, "all  of  whom  with  their  pastor  signed  the  covenant, 
and  an  orthodox  confessi'm  of  faith,  on  the  sabb'th  before 
theon'ination."  Mr.  Clarke  married,  June  19,  1694,  Eliz- 
abeth Woodbj'idge,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge,  and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the 
first  minister  of  Andover,  l\Iass.  who  lived  to  see  three  of 
his  sons  in  the  ministry,  and  four  of  his  grandsons  prepar- 
ing for  it ;  and  some  of  his  posterity,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  the  ministerial  office  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  said  of  this  s^'^od  old  man,  that,  the  piety  which 
he  imbibed  in  his  childhood,  increased  with  his  years;  and, 

*  From  the  deanrlpticn  of  the  fnmilv  arms,  as  rpcorded  in  G»villim's 
Display  of  Hernldrv,  it  appears  (hat  he  wns  "  descended  from  Edrick 
Sv'vit^ops,  ali-\s  Wold,  a  Sixon  of  gre-t  renown  in  the  reig-ns  of  King 
Hirolii  nnd  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  father  Alfric  was  brother  to 
Edrick  of  Stratton,  duke  of  Mercia/" 
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that  just  before  his  death,  he  refused  a  glass  of  wine  which 
was  offered  to  him,  saying,  "  I  am  going  where  I  shall  have 
better."  Mr.  Clarke  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1690  He  continued  but  a  shorL  time  in  the  vineyard,  and 
died  July  25,  1705,  aged  35,  leaving  four  children  :  Benja- 
min, Nathaniel,  Deborah,  and  Ward,  who  was  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Kingston. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  was  Mr.  Moodey's  successor 
at  Portsmouth,  and  was  ordained  there,  May  3,  1699.     The 
elergy  officiating  at  his  ordination   were,  Mr.    Hubbard,  of 
Ipswich,  who  gave    the   charge  ;  Mr.  Pike  of  Dover,   who 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  Mr.  Payson  of  Rowley  ; 
and  Mr.  Cotton,   of  Hampton.     Mr.   Rogers  was  a  son  of 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  was   born 
at  Ipswich,   Massachusetts,  Feb.  22,1669.     The  father   of 
the  President  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel   Rogors,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1636,  and  setUed  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham,  Eng. 
who  was  grandson  of  the  celet^ratcd  John   Rogers  who   suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Smithfield,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
Feb.  4,  1 555,  and  refused  the  pardon  that  was  offp-red  him  at 
the   stake,   on  condition   of  his  recanting,  saying,   that  he 
"  would  not  exchange  a  short  fire  for  everlasting   burnings." 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Portsmouth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege  in  1687,  and  married  Sarah  Penkiss,  whose  mother  was 
originally  a  Pemberton.     Their  childrpn,  who  lived  to  be- 
come heads  of  families,  were,  1.  Hon.   Nathan-el  Rogers,  a 
physician,  the  father  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Exeter: 
2.  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Joshua  Gee,  of  Boston :  3.  George, 
a  merchant,  who  married  a  sister  of  Governor   Hutchinson  : 
4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Taylor,  of  Milton:  5.  Ma- 
ry, wife  of    Matthew  Liverrnore,  Esq.  of    Portsmouth  :  6. 
Daniel,  an  apothecary  in  Portsmouth.     Onpof  his  children, 
and  a  negro  woman,  perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed 
thcxparsonage    house,  in    1704;  and   at  the  same  time    his 
wife's  mother,  then  the  widow  Elatson,  was  so  badly   burnt, 
as  to  occasion  her  death.     While  Mr.  Rogers  was   in  the 
ministry   at  Portsmouth,   a  difficulty   arose  respecting  the 
scite  of  a  new   meeting-house,  which  terminated  in   the  for- 
mation of  a  second  parish. — Mr.   Rogers  went,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  hearers,   to  the   new,  or  north   meeting-house, 
and  there  officiated  till  his  death,  Oct.  3,  1723.     He  is  said 
to  have  "inherited  so  much  of  the  spirit  and   talents  of  his 
renowned  ancestor,  that  his  labors,  in  this  part  of  the   vine- 
yard, were  abundantly  blessed  by  the  Great   Head  of  the 
Church."     In  his  epitaph,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  ge- 
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niusand  learning,  a  vigilant  pastor,  and  an  illustrious  exam- 
pile  of  br'nevolenco,  faith  and  piety. 

Ncvv-Castle  was  origin-illy  a  pnrtof  Portsmouth,  and  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  town,  in  1693  ;  hut  no  minister  was  set- 
tled till  1704,  when  the  Rev.  John  Emerson  was  ordained. 
The  R-^v.  Messrs.  John  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  John  Pike,  of 
Dover  nnd  John  Clarke  ot  Exeter,  were  the  officiating  cler- 
gy at  his  ordination. — Mr.  Emerson  was  a  native  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  graduated  at  H.^rvard  College,  in  1H89.  He  was 
at  Major  Waldron's,  in  Dover,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  same 
year,  and  declined  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  spend  the 
night  there.  That  night  was  fatal  to  Waldi-on,  and  to  many 
of  the  people  of  Dover;  for  the  Indians  "  crossed  out  their 
accounts"  against  the  Major  in  his  blood,  and  many  of  his 
family  an  1  neighbors  perished  with  him. — In  1  708,  Mr.  Em- 
erson spent  some  time  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Qiicen  Anne. by  whom  he  was  handsomely  noticed. 
He  returned  toNew-Castle,and  preached  th^re  till  1712,when 
he  was  dismissed.  On  the  23d  of  March,l  71  5,he  was  installed 
over  the  new  society  in  the  old  meeting-house,  in  Portsmouth  ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Christopher  Tuppan,  Caleb  Cushing,  and 
Theophilus  Cushing,  officiating  at  his  installation.  He  con- 
tinued here  in  the  ministry,  till  June  21,  1732,  when  he  di- 
ed, iti  his  62d  year.  His  last  public  exercise  was  a  prayer 
on  the  frame  of  the  new  south  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1731.  During  his  ministry  in  Portsmouth,  he  baptized  762, 
and  received  1  24  into  the  church.  Of  this  number,  40  were 
the  fruits  of  a  revival,  which  succeeded  the  great  earth- 
quake of  October  29,  1727.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "an 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel." 
His  wife  was  Mary  Barter,  of  Salem;  and  his  children  who 
survived  him,  and  had  families,  were,  1.  Mary,  wife  of  Fran- 
cis Winkley,   of  Kittery  :  2.  Ann,    wife   of  Capt.    Stephen 

Greenleaf,    of  Portsmouth  :  3.  Sarah,    wife  of Davis, 

of  Portsmouth:  4.  Dorothy,  wife  of  Elihu  Gunnison,  of 
Kittery:  5.  Martha,  wife  of Flint  of  Plaistow. 

The  Rev.  John  Odlin  was  ordained  at  Exeter,  as  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Clarke,  Nov.  12,1700.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1702,  and  married  Elizabeth,  the  wid- 
ow of  his  predrcessor,  Oct.  21,  1706.  Their  children  were, 
1.  John:  2.  Elisha,  who  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  :  3.  Dudley :  4.  Woodbridge,  who  be- 
came his  father's  colleague,  and  successor.  Mrs.  Odlin  di- 
ed Dec.  6,  1 729.  Mr.  Odlin  was  in  the  ministry  till  he  died, 
in  1754,  m  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

In  1710,  the  Rev.  John   Cotton,  of  Hampton,  died,  and 
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the  same  year  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin  snrcecded  him  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Gockin  was  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Goo- 
kin of  Cambridge,  and  grandson  of  Gen.  Daniel  Gookin, 
author  of  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New- 
England,  who  came  from  England  to  Vjrginia,  in  162!,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge  in  1644.  The  General  visited  Lon- 
don, in  1656,  and  was  commissioned  by  Cromwell,  to  invite 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  transport  themselves  to 
Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Spainards. 
Rev.  Mr.  Grokin,  of  Hampton,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  in  1  703.  Ke  publish«~d  three  sermons  occasioned 
by  the  earthquake,  in  October,  1727,  to  which  is  added,  an 
account  of  the  earthquake,  and  something  remarkable  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  Hampton.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  till  his  death,  Aus-ust  23,  1734,  at  the  age  of  47. 
His  son,  Nathaniekwas  the  first  minister  of  Nonh-Hampton^ 
in  this  State. 

[To  be  continued.^ 
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{The  Editors  will  occasionally  devote  a  pag'e  or  two  of  the  CoIIectiont 
to  genealogical  researches,  and  will  thankfully  acknowiedg-e  any 
communications  of  this  kind,  when  connected  with  historical  events, 
or  having  relation  to  families  distinguished  in  the  military,  civil,  po- 
litical, or  literary  history  of  New- England.] 

Account  of  the  Danforth  family^  from  their  first  arrivalin 
New-England^  in  1634,  to  the  \8th  century. 

The  great  ancestor  of  the  name  of  Danforth  in  New- 
England  was  Rev.  Nicholas  Danforth,  who  came  from  Suf- 
folk in  England  in  1634,  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  (See  our 
Collections  for  Jl/arc/i,  1823,  ^.65.)  He  brought  with  him 
three  sons,  all  worthy  and  distinguished  men. 

1.  Thomas  Danforth,  born  in  1624,  was  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  president  of  Maine,  and  was 
much  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
In  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692,  he  evinced 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  and  his  firmness,  by  con- 
demning the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He  had  but  one  son, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Eliot,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1 671  ;  went  to  England,  and  there  died  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  without  issue.     A  daughter  of  Gov.  Danforth 
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married  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting  of  Lynn,  afterwards  of  South- 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Rev. 
John  Whiting,  minister  of  Concord,  who  was  born  at  Lynn, 
June  20,  1681  ;  2;raduated  at  Harvard  coUoge  in  1700  ;  or^ 
daincdMay  14,  1712,  and  died  May  4,1752,  aged  71.  It  is 
believed  there  are  descendants  of  deputy  gov.  D.,  in  the  fe- 
male line,  still  living  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Samuel  Danforth  was  born  in  1626  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1643  ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  with 
the  apostle  Eliot  at  Roxbnry,  in  1650.  In  1651,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of 
Boston,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Three  of  his 
children  died  in  1659.  The  fifth  child  was  Rev.  John  Dan- 
forth, of  Dorchester,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1677  ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Flint,  June 
28,  1682.  He  died  May  26,  1730,  aged  78.  He  was  author 
of  several  sermons  and  poems.  Elijah  Danforth,  who  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1703,  a  physician  at  Castle  Wil- 
liam, now  Fort  Independence,  was  his  son.  He  died  Oct. 
8,  1  736,  aged  53.  Hon.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Cambridge, 
who  griduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1715  ;  who  was  presi- 
dent of  his  Majesty's  council  seven  years,  and  one  of  the 
mandamus  council,  was  also  his  son.  He  died  in  1  774,  aged 
81,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth, 
of  Boston,  now  living  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Dr.  Dan- 
forth is  father  of  the  late  Thomas  danforth,  M.  M.  S.,  who 
graduated  in  1792.  Samuel,  another  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, of  Roxbury,  was  born  Dec.  18,  1666;  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1683  ;  was  settled  the  Minister  of  Taun- 
ton, and  died  Nov.  14,  1727.  He  was  one  oi  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eminent  ministers  in  his  day.  Jonathan,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1679,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Mr.  Danforth,  of  Roxbury,  though  Mr.  Winihrop 
thinks  he  was  son  of  the  deputy  governor.  He  died  Nov. 
13,  1682,  aged  24.  Mr.  Danforth  of  Roxbury  died  Nov.  19, 
1674,  aged  48  years.  His  widow  was  living  in  Boston  when 
the  Magnalia  was  written,  with  her  son-in-law,  Edward 
Bloomfield,  Esq. 

3.  Jonathan  Danforth  was  born  at  Framingham, England, 
Feb.  29,  1628  ;  married  Elizabeth  Poulter,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Poulter  of  Raleigh,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England, 
by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  Only  two  of  his  sons,  Jon- 
athan and  Samuel,  left  posterit3\  Jonathan  had  a  son  and 
Sjrandson  of  the  same  name,  and  they  all  lived  and  died  in 
Billerica.  The  name  of  Danforth  is  numerous  in  this  branch, 
and  the  records  of  births  in  Billerica  are  in  a   good  state  of 
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preservation,  and  give  the  names  of  the  different  branches 
of  Capt.  Danforth's  family.  Capt.  Danforth  died  Sept.  7, 
1712,  aged  84.     [.See  Coll.  for  March,  p.  QQ.'] 


An  account  of  the    Varmun  Family  from  their  first  coming 
from  England  into  America. 

Samuel  Varnum  married  Sarah  Langton  and  moved  from 
a  place  called  Dracut,  supposed  to  be  in  Wales,  and  came  to 
America.  He  settled  in  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
Massachusetts.  He  brought  with  him  two  sons  and  one 
daughter:  one  son,  named  Thomas,  was  born  at  Ipswich. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Chelmsford,  and  settled  near 
the  Howard's  on  Merrimack  river.  He  had  purcha- 
sed land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  he  pastur- 
ed his  cattle.  One  morning,  in  the  year  1676,*  in  crossing 
the  river  in  a  boat  with  his  two  sons  and  daughter,  to  milk 
the  cows,  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  the  Indians  lying 
in  ambush  fired  on  them  as  the  boat  struck  the  shore,  and 
killed  the  two  sons  who  were  at  the  oars.  One  fell  back  into 
his  sister's  lap  as  she  was  sitting  behind  him.  The  soldiers 
were  so  alarmed  as  not  to  fire  until  called  upon  by  Varnum, 
who  fired  and  called  not  to  "let  dead  men  be  at  the  oars." 
The  sons  were  buried  in  Howard's  field  near  the  rivei-.  The 
Indians  fled,  uncer'ain  whether  they  had  killed  any  or  not. 
Soon  after,  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Var- 
num settled  on  the  land  he  owned  in  Dracut,  he  being  the 
first  settler.  About  the  same  time  a  Coburn  family  began  a 
settlement  near  him.  A  short  time  afterwards,  another  son 
was  born  to  Mr.  Varnum.  The  Indians,  the  lather  being  ab- 
sent and  no  white  person  being  near,  attended  on  the  mother : 
they  dressed  the  child  in  their  manner,  with  vvampum,called 
it  their  white  king  and  white  pappoose,  and  sang  and  danc- 
ed with  the  child  in  their  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
playing  at  the  same  time  on  jews  harps,  when  Mr.  Varnum, 
who  had  been  after  assistance,  returned.  He  had  one  more 
son, who  was  na^ed  Joseph.  There  v/ere  then  Thomas,John 
and  Joseph,  who  all  settled  near  each  other  on  land  purchas- 
ed by  their  father.  Being  often  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
depredations  of  the  Indians,  they  built  a  block  house,  bullet 
proof,in  which  all  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  night  to  sleep. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  coming  near  without 
notice,  they  placed  guns  loadedjwiih  lines  fixed  in  every  direc- 

*  See  Hubbard's  Hist.  Indian  Wars. 
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tion,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  without  striking  some  of 
the  lines  so  as  to  discharge  a  gun.  One  night,  a  horse  came 
and  was  shot  by  one  ot  the  guns.  His  groans  and  struggUng 
were  heard  by  the  people  within,  who,supposing  that  Indians 
were  without,  durst  not  go  out  till  the  approach  of  day-light, 
when  one  of  their  horses  was  found  dead. 

1.  Thomas,  the  oldest  son,  settled  in  Dracut,  married 
a  Jewett,  of  Ipswich.  He  had  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Thorn- 
as,  and  one  daughter.  Samuel  married  a  Goodhue,  and  di- 
ed in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
Thomas  married  Sarah  Coburn,  and  died  about  one  year  af- 
ter, leaving  one  son,  (Thomas,)  who  inherited  his  father's 
estate.  He  married  Mary  Atkins,  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters;  died  in  1805,  aged  57.  His  wife  died  Feb.  10, 
1813,  aged  56. 

2.  John  married  Dolly  Prescott  of  Groton  ;  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  died  aged  40.  The  sons  were 
John,  Abraham,  Jonas  and  James,  of  whom  the  two  first 
settled  in  Dracut ;  Jonas  settled  in  Pepperell,  and  James  in 
Chester,  all  having  posterity.  John  was  one  of  Capt.  Love- 
well's  men  on  his  first  excursion  to  the  northward  of  lake 
Winnepisiogee.  He  married  Phcbe  Parker,  and  had  thir- 
teen children,  the  four  oldest  of  whom  were  daughters.  He 
died  July  26,  1785,  aged  80.  His  wife  died  January  31, 
1786,  aged  74.  John,  the  oldest  son,  died  at  Crown 
Point  in  1760,  aged  21,  being  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Parker,  the  2d  son,  born  Feb.  1742,  married  Dorcas 
Brown  of  Tewksbury  ;  lived  on  the  paternal  farm  ;  had  fif- 
teen children.  James,  the  3d  son,  was  an  active  and  valua- 
able  officer  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  which  he  served  four 
years.  He  was  afterwards  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  is 
still  living  in  Dracut,  having  had  by  three  wives,  three  child- 
ren. Peter,  the  4fh  son,  died  young.  Jonas,  the  5th  son, 
who  married  Polly  Parker,  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker,  the  first  minister  of  Dracut — has  three  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

3.  Joseph,  the  youngest  son,  was  severely  wounded  by 
the  Indians.  He  had  three  sons,  Joseph,  Samuel  and  John, 
who  all  settled  in  Dracut.  Joseph  was«R  colonel  of  the 
Militia.  He  lived  with  his  father;  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  sons  by  a  second,  viz. 
Bradley  and  Joseph. 

The  late  Hon.  Joseph  Bradley  Varnum,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
for  several  sessions  its  Speaker,  and  Major  General  of  the 
third  division  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  was  a  descendant  of 
this  family. 
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Sketches  of  the  character  of  the  -Rer. Samuel  Macclintock,jD.Z)., 
lafepastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Greenland,  JV*.  H, — 
Written  hy  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D. 

THE  subject  of  the  ensuing  memoirs  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
William  Macclintock,  who  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  settled  at  Medford,  near  Boston,  in  the  character  of  a 
respectable  farmer.  He  was  the  husband  of  four  wives,  the 
father  of  19  children,  and  lived  to  be  90  years  old.  His 
tiiird  wife  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  of  her  this 
son  was  born  at  Medford.  May  1,  1732.  His  parents  being 
in  the  Presbyterian  connection,  their  children  were  early  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  both  by 
their  minister  and  parents,  according  to  the  rules  that  were 
then  observed  in  that  denomination.  Destined  probably  by 
his  parents,  and  designed  by  Providence,  for  a  public  educa- 
tion, he  was  early  put  to  the  grammar  school  at  Medford  ; 
from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar  school  at  Con- 
cord, under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Master  Minot, 
and  from  thence  he  removed  to  an  Academy  near  North- 
Hampton,  Mass.,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie,  a  clergyman  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety.  From 
this  Academy  he  entered  Princeton  college,  in  New-Jersey, 
whose  reputation  stood  high  among  its  sister  seminaries,  and 
particularly  for  forming  candidates  for  the  ministry,  having 
been  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  Presidents  eminent  in 
theology  and  in  pulpit  talents.  From  this  college,  he  pro- 
ceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1751.  And,  &is  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
of  the  rank  'hat  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  governors 
of  the  college,  he  was  invited  by  President  Burr  to  the  of- 
fice of  Tutor  before  the  year  expired  ;  but  his  engagements 
in  a  school,  and  the  solicitation  of  friends,  in  and  near  Bos- 
ton, induced  him  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  that  office,with 
reference  to  which  event  this  remark  fellfrom  his  own  pen — 
"  In  this,  among  a  thousand  instances,  we  may  see  the  hand 
of  a  governing  Providence,  in  disposing  our  situation  and 
circumstances  in  life,  contrary  to  our  plans  and  inclinations. 
Had  I  accepted  this  offer,  it  is  altogether  improbable  I  should 
have  fixed  my  residence  for  life  in  this  part  of  the  country." 
35 
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To  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  Doctor 
early  directed  his  studies,  doubtless  from  a  predilection  that 
arose  from  a  love  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  "  feed  his  sheep 
and  lambs,"  lor  his  natural  abilities  were  so  distinguished, 
his  genius  so  universal,  and  his  acquirements  so  liberal,  that 
he  would  have  appeared  with  eminence,  in  either  of  the 
learned  professions;  but  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his 
church,  he  consecrated  them  all,  and  directed  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  rendered  his  lighter 
reading  subservient  to  this  main  design.  Soon  after  he  com- 
menced a  preacher,he  was  affectionately  noticed  and  patron- 
ized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gregore  of  Londonderry,  and  invited 
to  make  his  house  his  homc,which  he  did  during  the  time  that 
he  preached  as  a  candidate.  Being  occasionally  on  a  jour- 
ney from  Isewbury  to  Portsmouth,  he  was  invited  to  preach 
a  lecture  at  Greenland,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  acci- 
dental discourse,  that  they  invited  him  to  assist  their  then 
aged  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  and  soon  gave  him  a 
unanimous  call  to  settle  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  unanimity  and  affection  discovered  on  this  occa- 
sion, led  him  to  sacrifice  far  more  flattering  worldly  pros- 
pects, to  what  he  thought  the  call  of  duty,  and  induced  him 
to  accept  the  invitation  that  was  presented  him.  His  nat- 
ural and  acquired  endowments,  joined  to  a  love  for  close  ap- 
plication, soon  exhibited  him  an  able  and  thorough  divine, 
singularly  qualified  to  vindicate  and  defend  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  to  confute  gain-sayers,  and  to  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  For  the  field  of  con- 
troversy he  had  no  predilection,  apprehending  that  religious 
controversy  did  not  ordinarily  promote  the  cause  of  piety, 
but  whenever  he  was  drawn,  or  forced  into  it,  they  had  occa- 
sion to  repent,  who  had  imposed  the  necessity. 

The  strain  of  Dr.Macclintock's  preaching  was  evangelical, 
serious,  instructive,  plain  and  practical ;  his  style  manly  and 
nervous,  his  delivery  solemn  and  unaffected.  His  sermons 
were  always  the  fruit  of  close  application,  and  finished  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  frw  attempt,  and  much  fewer  at- 
tain. As  a  sermonizer  and  preacher,  the  Doctor  stood  in 
high  reputation  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  thought  themselves  favored  when  they  could  • 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  his  hearers. 

In  devotional  exercises,  the  Doctor  always  appeared  hum- 
ble, serious,  solemn  and  affecting.  He  insensibly  led  those 
that  joined  with  him,  into  the  presence  chamber  of  the  be- 
ing whom  he  addressed,  and  excited  emotions  of  adoration 
and  humility, — corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  Jehovah 
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and  the  littleness  of  man.  His  manner  in  prayer  was  so  de- 
liberate, that  sometimes  it  seemed  to  approach  hesitancy  ; 
but  those  whose  devotions  he  led  were  always  relieved  and 
edified,  by  the  pertinency  and  fitness  of  his  expressions, 
which  were  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  A 
good  natural  constitution  and  uninterrupted  health,  joined  to 
great  activity  and  diligence,  enabled  the  Doctor  not  only  to 
study  much,  but  to  attend  to  those  parochial  visits,  which  are 
expected  of  a  minister,  and  to  afford  instruction,  support  and 
consolation  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Though  habitually 
grave  and  serious,  he  relished  and  enjoyed  cheerful  conver- 
sation, and  knew  how  to  direct  and  convert  it  to  the  purposes 
of  edification.  By  constitution  and  discipline,  he  was  mer- 
cifully free  from  that  vein  of  melancholy  and  depression  of 
spirit,  which  sometimes  shades  the  lustre  of  eminent  piety 
in  the  contemplative  and  studious.  His  friendships  were  sin- 
cere, ardent  and  lasting;  and  he  was  ready  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  whenever  it  could  be  done  ;  and  afford 
assistance  whenever  it  was  needed.  The  hospitality  of  his 
house  was  eminently  exemplary,  rising  to  the  full  import  of 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  Ijishops,  to  be   "gt'ren  to  hospital- 

From  constitution  and  principle  being  opposed  to  all  civil 
and  religious  impositions,  to  all  encronchments  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience  or  of  men,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
defence  of  his  country's  rights,  whrn  threatened  and  invaded 
by  the  claims  of  Great-Britain.  When  the  dispute  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  ultimate  resort,  and  the  solemn  appeal  was 
made  to  the  God  of  battle,  being  in  the  vigor  and  activity  ot 
life,  he  once  and  again  visited  those,  who  "jeoparded  their 
lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,"  in  the  character  of 
their  chaplain  ;  by  his  exhortations,  prayers  and  example, 
encouraging  and  animating  them  to  the  unequal  conflict. — 
When  at  home,  he  demonstrated  his  v^illingness  to  bear  the 
burden  with  his  people,  by  constantly  preaching  to  them,  and 
yet  laboring  with  his  own  hands  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
his  small  salary,  rendered  more  inadequate,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  to  the  support  of  a  numerous  family 
which  God  had  given  him.  For  among  other  dispensations 
of  Providence,  which  tended  to  fix  the  Doctor  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  to  render  his  life  respectable  and  happy, 
he  was  accidentally  led,  on  his  first  visit  to  Portsmouth,  to 
an  acquaintance  with  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  lady, 
whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  all  who  knew  her,  whom  he 
^married  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1 754,  and  with  whom  he  liv- 
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ed  31  years,  and  had  15  children,*  many  of  whom   he  was 

*  Dr.  Macclintock  had  four  sons  enj agfcH  in  the  revolutionary  war  at 
the  same  time,  viz  :  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  William  and  John.  Nathaniel, 
the  oldest  of  the  family,  w-ts  born  March  21,  1757,  and  received  hisedu- 
catioQ  at  Harvard  Collepfe,  wbere  he  was  graduated  in  1775,  at  the  ape 
of  eighteen.  Being-  in  BnstoQ  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  had 
the  uffei  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  British  army,  but  he  declined 
a  place  so  tempting  to  youthful  ambition,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  his  country.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lcxington,he  joined  the 
American  army  as  Lieu.enant  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  N  H.  line; 
was  soon  appnmted  Adjutant  in  6o].  Poor's  regiment,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brig.»de  M.ijor  when  Poor  was  advanced  to  that  of  Brigadier 
Genera!.  He  was  with  Gftn.  Washington's  army  at  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  in  1776,  and  was  very  active  on  that  memorable 
night,  especially,  in  cooveyiiig  tl»e  enemy,  after  the  capture,  across  the 
river.  The  soldiers  suffered  severely  on  that  occasion.  Many  were  so 
destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings  that  their  footsteps  on  the  snow  and  ice 
were  imprinted  with  blood,  yet  they  cheerfully  performed  their  duty. 
He  was  atTicon'Jeroga,and  in  the  various  engagements  with  Burgoytie'a 
army  until  its  final  capture.  His  letters  to  his  father  while  in  tbp  army 
exhibit  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  public  service.  His  talents  and  edu- 
cation gave  him  great  advantages,  and  iiis  character  as  an  r ffioer  was  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Washington  and  all  the  general  oflScers,  that 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  promoted  over  all  the 
captains  in  the  regiment  to  a  majority  in  the  line.  The  officers,  who 
were  thus  superseded,  although  they  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  usefulness  in  the  army,  and  felt  disposed  to  make  every 
sacrifice  consistent  With  bunor  to  retain  him,  were  induced  by  a  regard 
for  their  rank,  to  remonstrate  against  this  appointment. 
'  Believing  that,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  the  good  of  the 
service  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  were  con- 
tending, required  his  resignation,  he  tendered  it  to  Geu.  Washington, 
assigning  the  above  circumstances  as  the  rnly  cause.  Sensible  of  the 
force  of  Maj.  Macclintock's  reasons.  Gen.  Washingl'm  accepted  hisse- 
signation,  and  he  retired  from  the  army  much  regretted  by  the  Cora- 
mandei  in  Chief  and  all  the  General  officers  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
returned  home  in  1779.  Wishing  to  do  something  more  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  embarked  as  Captain  of  marines  on  board  the  priv.ite 
armed  ship  Gon.  Sullivan,  of  20  guns.  Captain  Manning,  commander, 
and  having  captu:ed  a  British  ship  of  war,  they  manned  her  to  cruize 
in  company.  Muj.  M  was  secnnJ  to  his  friend,  Lieut.  Broadstreet,  ia 
command  of  this  ship.  In  an  engr-gemeut  in  1780,  under  great  disadvan- 
tage, with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  vastly  superior  force,  Lt  Broad- 
street's  ship  was  captured  and  Maj.  Macclintock  was  killed  by  a  ball 
through  his  head.  Thus  fell  as  promising  a  young  man  as  the  state  of 
New-Hampshire  at  that  'ime  contained. 

Samuel  was  born  Feb.  21,  1750,  ^^^  w^s  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Kolla  frigate  in  the  U.  S.  service.  He  was  afterwards  a  Lieutenant  of 
a  private  ship  of  war,  and  was  lost  at  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel. 

William  was  born  Feb.  4,  1759,  was  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and  killed 
at  the  brittle  of  Trenton. 

John,  the  only  one  of  the  tour,  who  survived  the  war,  now  lives  at 
Portsmouth.  He  was  born  Aug.  28,  1761,  was  in  four  different  private 
armed  ships,  in  three  actions,  and  was  successively  mate,  prizeuiaster 
and  Lieutenant  before  twenty  years  of  age. 
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called  to  part  with  after  they  had  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  but  those  trying  scenes  and  especially  the  loss  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  was  taken  from  him  the  fourth 
day  of  August  1785,  leaving  behind  her,  as  he  hinaself  notes 
"that  good  name  which  is  better  than  rubies,"  brought  into 
vi^w  an  eminent  trait  in  the  Doctor's  character,  his  firmness 
and  fortitude  of  mind,  and  tested  his  submission  and  resigna- 
tion to  divine  Providence.  He  received  those  strokes  with 
uncommon  firmness  and  equanimity,  and  bowed  submissive 
to  the  will  of  God,  frequently  exprcssi;;g  his  desire,  to  have 
no  will  but  his,  and  to  "  be  still  and  know  that  he  is  God." 
After  a  solitary  interval  of  mourning  widowhood,  he  married 
the  amiable  lady,  who  still  survives  to  feel  his  loss.  By  her 
he  had  one  son. 

With  an  uncommon  series  of  uninterrupted  health,  and  a- 
bility  for  fatigue  and  active  service,  the  Doctor  surpassed 
the  period  allotted  to  human  life.  He  was  much  more  appre- 
hensive of  encroaching  debility  than  any  of  his  friends,  and 
for  many  munths  frequently  intimated  his  persuasion  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live,  making  the  minutes,  and  giving  the  direc- 
tions which  he  wished  to  have  observed  at  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  event ;  yet  with  very  little  interruption  he  continued 
his  ministerial  services  until  the  Sabbath  before  his  death. 
The  annual  Fast,  which  was  the  19th  of  April,  was  the  last, 
of  his  preaching,  and  what  was  remarkable,  upon  his  return 
to  his  family  he  observed  that  he  had  done  preaching.  His 
complaints,  which  at  first  did  not  alarm  his  friends,  soon  put 
on  a  threatening  aspect,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  they 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  receive  his  dying  counsel,  or  to 
hear  his  attestations  to  the  truth  of  religion.  In  an  interview 
of  one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  with  him  the  day  be- 
fore he  died,  though  he  was  able  to  speak  but  little,  "he  pro- 
fessed his  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion ; 
and  said,  that  his  entire  dependence  and  hope  was  upon  that 
Gospel  which  he  had  preached  to  others."  He  expressed  a 
willingness  to  live  or  die,  and  added  "a  desire  to  have  no 
will  but  God's."  He  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  April,  1804,  when  he  exchanged  this  world  for  another, 
and  is,  we  trust,  reaping  the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  extreme  aversion  of  the  Doctor  to  all  parade  and  os- 
tentation, led  him  to  direct  his  executors  to  have  his  funeral 
solemnities  performed  with  as  little  formality  as  would  satis- 
fy the  wishes  of  his  parishioners  and  friends.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple influenced  him  to  direct  all  his  sermons  to  be  burned 
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except  a  small  number  which  he  permitted  his  children  to  se- 
lect. And  siill  farther,  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  have 
any  thing  distinguished  at  his  grave  that  he  directed  his  exe- 
cutor, if  he  thought  proper  to  do  any  thing,  to  place  but  a 
plain  stone  there,  for  which  he  loft  the  following  inscription, 
now  filled  up  by  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs  : — 
%  "To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock-D.  D.  who  died 
April  27,  1 804,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of  his 
ministry. 

"His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection 
to  life  and  immortality,  when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second 
time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy  death,  and  to  consummate 
the  great  design  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom." 


^imtllanitu....^o.  KKK» 


The  Royal  Society  was  established  at  London  by  King 
Charles  11.  in  the  year  1662.  The  following  Americans 
have,  at  different  periods,  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  Soci- 
ety :  Cotton  Mather,  Paul  Dudley,  John  VVinthrop,  Benja- 
min Frankhn,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Leverett  and  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  of  Massachusetts  ;  John  VVinthrop,  Fitz  John 
Winthrop  and  David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut ;  James 
Morgan  and  David  Rittenhouse,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  William 
Byrd  and  Silas  Taylor,  of  Virginia  ;  and  David  Hosack, 
of  Nexo-York. 

John  Winthrop  was  the  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  f''om  England  in  Oct.' 1635;  was  several 
years  governor  of  Connecticut  5  died  at  Boston,  April  5, 
1676,  in  his  71s!  year. 

Fitz  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  1638.  He  died  at  Boston,  Nov. 
27,  1707,  aged  69. 

John  Winthrop,  was  son  of  Adam  Winthrop  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1732  ;  was  a  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  May  3,  1779,  in  his 
65th  year. 

John  Lrverett  was  grandson  of  governor  Leverett ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1680;  was  afterwards  its 
President.     He  died  May  3,  1724. 

Cotton  Mather,  wpll  known  as  the  author  of  the  Magna- 
Ra,  was  son  of  Dr.   Increase  Mather,  was  born  in  Boston, 
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Feb.  12,  1663,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1678;  died 
at  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1728,  aged  65  years.  His  publications 
amounted  to  382,  besides  several  large  works  lelt  prepared 
for  the  press. 

Paul  Dudley,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1690;  died  atRoxV-ury,  Jan.  21,  1751. 

David  Rittenhouse,  was  born  in  Germantown,  PeHn.  A;ril 
8,  1732  ;  died  June  26,  1796,  in  his  65lh  year. 

James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  18,  1727;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1745  ;  died  Nov.  6,  1790,  in  his  64th  year. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706  ; 
died  April  17,  1790,  aged  84. 


J^otices  of  th£  Church  in  Chelmsford.,  Mass. 

The  town  of  Chelmsford  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massarhusetts  to  sevenl  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord  and  VVoburn,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1653.  Its  set- 
tlement commenced  the  same  year  by  emigrants  from  those 
towns.  In  1655,  there  was  an  accession  of  inhabitants  from 
Wenham,  in  which  town  a  congregational  church  was  gath- 
ered October  8,  1644,  and  Rev.  John  Fiske  was  constituted 
its  pastor.  This  church,  the  25th  formed  in  Massachusetts 
colony,  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  in  its  organized 
state  from  Wenham  to  Chelmsford,  as  we  informed  by  Dr. 
Mather,  that  Mr.  Fiske  "  removed,  with  the  major  part  of 
his  church  to  another  new  town,  called  Chelmsford."  Rev. 
John  Fiske  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  England,  about  the  year  1601  ;  was  educated 
at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  and  after  preparatory 
studies  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1637, 
he  came  to  New-England  :  resided  a  short  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  thence  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  tar- 
ried about  three  years.  About  the  year  1642,  he  went  to 
Wenham,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Chelmsford  in  1655, 
w^bere  he  died  January  14,  1676,  leaving  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Rev.  Moses  Fiske,  was  the  minister  of  Braintree. 
Mr.  Fiske  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  at  Chelmsford  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1670.  He  was  born  in  Boston  about  the  year  1652  ;  was  or- 
dained in  1677;  died  Dec.  7,  1704,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age  and  27th  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samson  Stoddard,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1701.     He  was  ordained  July  25,  1706  ;  died  Aug.  23, 1740, 
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about  60  years  of  age,  and  was  succneded  by  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Bridge.  Mr.  Bridge  was  a  native  of  Boston  ;  born  in 
1714  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736,  and  was  or- 
dained May  20,  1741.  He  died  October  1,  1792,  aged  78, 
having  been  in  the  ministry  more  than  47  years.  Mr. 
Bridge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezckiah  Packard  (now 
D.  D.  and  settled  in  Wiscasset)  on  the  16th  October,  1793. 
Mr.  Packard  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1787,  and 
was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  four  years.  He  was  dismis- 
sed by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  July  11, 1802.  Rev.  Wilkes 
Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Packard.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1801,  and  was  ordained  November  16,  1803.  From 
the  first  establishment  of  the  church  in  1644,  to  the  present 
time  (1823,)  it  has  not  been  destitute  of  a  settled  minister 
more  than  seven  years. 


Middlesex  Canal. 

The  Canal  round  Pawtucket  Falls,  in  Chelmsford,  near 
which  the  valuable  and  extensive  factories  arc  situated,  was 
opened  in  the  year  1797.  The  occasion  called  together  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  the'  vicinity  and  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  history  of 
Chelmsford,  relates  a  novel  scene  which  occurred  at  the 
time.  "  Some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
collected,  and  stood  around  and  upon  the  locks  to  witness 
the  passing  of  a  boat,  in  which  were  the  Directors  and  oth- 
er gentlemen,  invited  by  them  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
locks.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  first  lock  when  the 
sides  suddenly  gave  way.  The  water  bursting  upon  the 
spectators  with  great  violence,  carried  many  down  the 
stream.  Infants  were  separated  from  their  mothers,  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  wives  from  their  husbands,  young 
ladies  from  their  gallants,  and  men,  women,  timber  and  brok- 
en boards  and  planks  were  seen  promiscuously  floating  in 
the  water.  "  Jf antes — rari  apparent  in  gurgiie  ras/o."  Some 
had  their  clothes  partially,  others  almost  entirely  torn 
from  them.  Mothers  were  shrieking  for  their  lost  children, 
husbands  swimming  in  search  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
paleness  sat  on  the  countenances  and  anxiety  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  on  shore  for  the  safety  of  their  friends  in  the  wa- 
ter. All  at  length  came  safely  to  land  without  any  material 
injury.  Thus  ended  the  amusement  of  that  memorable 
day." 
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Durham,  Janry,  1,  1739-40. 
Honourable  Sir, 

With  Thankfull  Remembrance  of  The  Many  Favours 
You've  formerly  Vouchsafed  To  Me,  In  Your  so  Generous 
Helps  Performed  (As  I  Hope)  For  CHRIST  HIMSELF, 
Accepted  Likewise  Of,  And  To  Be  Rewarded  Temporally 
and  Eternally  By  HIM  ;  As  Done  To  HIS  Heavenly  Roy- 
al PERSOiN,  FATHER  AND'S  HOLY  SPIRIT,  tho'  medi- 
ately  Done  unto  the  least  ofs  Ministerial,  or  Sincerely- 
Friendly-Brethren.  As  For  the  Continuence  of  our  CoU 
legiate  Brother  And  Friend  In  His  Government  Yet  Over 
us,  The  Excellent  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esqi^e  .  \^  fhe  Six 
Months  past  more  Especially  According  TO'S  Faithful! 
WORD  Experienc'd  As  Written  In  Joh.  "xv.  7,  I've  Been 
Prayertiillv  Importunating  Our  LORD  EMMANUEL  JE- 
SUS THE>RINCE  Of  the  Kings  of  The  Earth,  By  WHOM 
They  Rule  And  Princes,  and  Nobles,  and  All  the  Judges  of 
the  Earth;  That  (As  In  The  Year  1715  He  was  Pleased 
To  Regard  My  Complaint  Against  Vice-Gubernator  Guiliel- 
mus  Tailer  In's  Proditorial  Bribery  against  Me  ;  So  (If 
Agreeable  To's  WILL,)  He  Might  Contrarily  Order)  and  HE 
M^ght  Please  To  Incline  The  Heart  of  our  Present  SOVE- 
REIGN, And  His  Nobles,  Each  of  Them  Therein  Concern- 
able,  To  Confirm  Our  Uncorrupted  Governour  Jonathan 
Belcher  HIS  Viceroy  fn  the  Civil  Authority  Over  Us  ;  For 
His  Commissioning  Mostly  Able  Men,  Such  as  Fear  GOD, 
Men  of  Truth,  Hating  Covetousness,  or  those  Recommen- 
ded to  Him  as  Such,  For  their  Several  Respective  Offices  of 
Profit  and  Honour;  And  likewise  that  He  our  Governour 
May  Be  Restored  To  His  Health,  and  Visit  Our  Province 
again,  To  Rule  in  the  Midst  of  His  and  Our  Enemies  ;  That 
they  may  be  found  liars  unto  us  concerning  Him  of  Whom 
and  His  Welfare  of  Affairs  I  should  be  Glad  To  Read  or 
Hoar  Credible  Intelligence,  If  I  might  be  Further  Favour'd. 
This  (with  My  Prayerfull  Welwishes  For  your  Person  and 
Family)  Must  Suffice  at  Present  From 
Your  Honour's  Most 

Obliged  Servant, 

HUGH  ADAMS. 

To  the,  Hon.  Mr,  Secretary,  Richard  Waldron,  Esq. 
36 
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Durham^  April  11,1 739- 
HoNOURABiiE  Sir, 

With  My  Heartj  Thankfulness  previously  Retributed  For 
All  Your  Friendly  Respects  and  Helps  Vouchsafed  Unto 
Me,  In  The  Passage  of  My  Case  Through  the  Three  Courts 
of  The  Law,  so  free  from  Nonsuiting  Abatements  and  fi-om 
Demurrs  upon  Appeals,  Wherein  I've  Suppos'd  were  consid- 
erable of  Your  Amicable  Iniluences  ;  From  The  Hint  You 
Favonr'd  Me  with  In  Your  Letter  Dated  Nov ^^"^  27ii' last ; 
Wherein  are  Exprcss'd  In  Writing  Under  Your  Own  Hand 
These  very  Words,  viz. 

"  Agreeable  to  your  Request,  I  have  Copyed  The  Judg- 
"ment  which  you  obtained  against  Your  Parish,  &c. ;  I  Wish 
"you  a  double  portion  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  use 
"of  it,  and  That  your  diflerences  may  at  last  terminate  in 
"  a  comfortable  and  happy  issue." 

Which  so  Kind  Phrases  Bear  the  Aspect  of  Real  Friend- 
ship. But  In  The  Evening  of  last  January  24tii  Publickly 
In  Durham  Meeting  House  Before  An  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cel  of  8  Ministers  and  20  Messengers,  and  A  la)ge  Assemblj' 
of  People;  I  was  Treacherously  Surprized  with  an  Unex- 
pected Allegation  (In  their  Audience)  made  and  so  Proclaim- 
ed By  Ephraim  Davis, "  That  You  Told  Him,  I  had  given 
"  You  A  Bond  of  several  Hundreds  of  Pounds  to  Bribe  The 
"Governdurand  Council,  that  I  might  get  my  Case,  and  that 
"  You  intended  to  come  up  Your  Self  unto  the  said  Ecclesi- 
"  astick  council  (if  I  should  denie  it)  to  prove  it  to  my  head  ; 
"  that  thereby  YouM  Enough  to  Silence  me  ;  and  if  I  would 
"  Send  You  a  line  of  order  for  it :  You  would  Send  up  my 
"  Said  Bond  and  other  papers  by  his  hand ;  and  that  he 
"  heard  of  it  first  from  One  of  the  Council  which  said  you 
"  had  so  informed  him  and  referred  him  said  Ephraim  Davis 
"  to  You,  for  confirmation  thereof."  Now — 

In  Answer  unto  Your   Honour  (if  this  narrative  was   true)  I 
must  Averr. 

That  said  Bond  was  not  intended  for  A  Bribe  which  I 
Abhorr  in  any  Profi*erer  or  Receiver  ;  Seeing  It  is  W^ritten. 
In  Job  XV.  34 —  Fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  brib- 
ery, which  I  have  Remarked  in  Sundry  instances  fufilled  : 
But  I  Deliver'd  said  Bond  Conscirnciously  In  Obedience 
unto  That  Sacred  Law  In  Gen.  xlvii.  27,  and  Rom.  xiii.  4,  6, 
7,  For  A  Gratefull  Tribute  intended  for  the  Rulers,  which 
should  in  Justice  and  Equity,  Overrule  the  letter,  rigour, 
and  pervcrtmg  tricks  of  humane  laws,  to  Defend  the  poor 
afflicted,  and  needy,  to  Deliver  and  rid  them  out  of  the  hand 
r>f  the  wicked,  as  such  Representing  Polytical  Gods  are  R*- 
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qxiii-M  in  Psalm  82 — 3,  4,   6,  7.     Besides  If  Mistaken   and 
Misimprov'd  as  a  bribe,  I've  Supposed  It  my  Duty,  By  My 
Said  Bond  of  Security  upon  My  Heirs,  Executors,  and  Ad- 
minisLrators,  For  an  Antidote  against  any  real  Bribes  Inten- 
ded or  Profler'd  by  My  Implacable  Enemies  (If  I  should  De- 
cease before  The  Final  Issue  of  My  Case)  As  That  Tryal 
In  Jer.  35,   1,  2 — 5,  6  ;  Besides  (if  you   can    Remember  it) 
I  Desired,  Your  Honour  might  Conceal  said  Bond,  until  af- 
ter The  Final  Judgment  of  My  Depending  Case   might  be 
Passed.      Wherein  I  suppose   You    was  a   faithful  Friend. 
But  Since  Your  more  or  less  divulging  it,  has   misapprehen- 
sively  proved  it  Self  Eventually  (next  to  My   Neighbour 
JohnSmi(h  Taverner  (who   deceased  last  Sabbath  Night) 
his  more  influential  boitle,  house,  and  40/.  of  ready  money 
■which  he  told  me  Some  weeks  ago  before  his  Sickness,  He'd 
lent  mine  Enemies,  viz  The  Agents  Hubbard  Stevens  and 
John  Woodman,  Jonathan  Tomson  and  John  Williams,  junr 
Selectmen)  E'n  Your  communicating  narratively  said   Bond 
to  (Saul  Doeg)  Ephr.  Davis,  was  Judged  My  Most  Scandal- 
ous Crime  for  Unsettling  Me  ;  Whereby  You've  so  Hurtful- 
ly  Trespassed  against  and  Despised  Me,  And  My  Heavenly 
MASTER-CHRIST,  And  THE  MOST-HIGH   GOD;  As 
Evident  from  Luk.  x.  16,  xvii.  3,  4,  II.  Cor.  v.  20;  Therefore 
As  though  GOD  Beseechcth  You  by  Me,  I    Pray   You  In 
CHRIST'S  Stead,  ]ye   Reconciled   To  THE  GOD   of  the 
Spirits  or  "Souls  of  all  flesh  ;  By  Your   Turning  again  and 
Saying,  You  Repent  (i.  e.  Of  Your  inadvertent  Exposing  me 
so  unto  the  wrath  of  Mine  Enemies,)  that  I  may  have  Licence 
and  Authority  from  My  Said   MASTER^S  Commandment, 
To  Say  I  Forgive  You,  And  In  Gratitude  for  all  your  former 
and  latter  Friendship  To  US,  To  Pray  Acceptably  P'or  the 
Temporal  and  Eternal  Welfare  of  your  Honble  Person   and 
Family. 

And  altho'  the  said  Ecclesiastick  Council  Censured  Me 
(in  their  late  Arbitrary  and  Partial  Result  of  Advice,  Chief- 
ly as  said  for  the  supposed  Crimes  of  Imprecations  :  Never- 
theless, Forasmuch  as  My  Said  Supreme  MASTER  Hath 
(IN'S  Sovereignty)  Been  so  Pleas'd  In  Tvventy  Four  Years 
Past,  IN'S'OwTi  Proper  and  Special  Seasons,  To  Enable  Me, 
To  More  than  Ordinary  Holiness  attained.  To  Conform 
then  with  HIS  Friendly  Proposal,  In  Joh.  xv.  7,  and  To  be 
One  (Tho' The  Junior)  of  HIS  Two  American  Witnesses 
(The  so  Aged  and  Reverend  Mr.  Nathanael  Clap,  Pastor  of 
the  True  Church  In  Newport,  The  Other)  To  Each  of 
Which  HE  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  IN'S  Word,  Rev. 
m.  3,  5,  Hath  Said,  I  Will  Give  Power  unto  MY  Witnesses, 
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&c.  And  Tf  any  man  will  hurt  them  (i.  e.  Joyntly  or  Sev> 
erally)  :  Fire  Proceedcth  out  ot  their  mouth  and  devoureth 
their  Enemies,  (i.  e.  in  the  just  Matter,  and  fervent  Manner 
of  Prayirfull  Complaints  Entered  into  the  SUPREME 
COURT,  Ever  Open  InTheHeavenly  PARADISE)  Against 
Impenitent  and  Implacable  Enemies  ;  When  All  Earthly 
Courts  will  not  sufficiently  Redress  Such  Aggrievances  of 
HIS  Oppressed  Ambassadors.  Whether  Any  Law  In  our 
Province  Of  New-Hampshire  or  of  England,  is  Criminally 
Violated  Thereby ;  It  your  Honour  can  and  may  convince  Me, 
It  will  oblige  me  In  conformity  with  your  aforesaid  Friend- 
ly Wish  ;  In  Forbearing  My  Durham  People,  Personal  En- 
emies, as  really  as  Friends,  I've  Endeavour'd  These  Five 
Months  almost  To  Use  your  Copy  of  The  Judgment  with  A 
Double  Portion  of  Wisdom  and  Prudence,  Which  are  but 
despised  and  derid'^d  by  My  implacable  enemies  especially. 
I've  not  Received  from  Durham  as  yet  One  Penny  of  said 
Judgment  :  Therefore,  This  is  To  Request  your  Honour, 
To  Draw  out  The  Execution  Thereof,  And  To  Commit  it 
To  Mr.  Sherrif  Russel,  Whom  I  Must  Impower  to  be  My 
Trustee-Attorney,  If  He  may  Accept  Thereof.  W'ho  (when 
He  may  Receive  Sufficient  of  My  Money  judged  for  Me) 
With  My  Order  Will  Pay  your  Honour  All  your  Just  and 
Reasonable  Demands,  For  your  so  Great  Service  in  the  Re- 
covery of  my  Case  in  Such  A  Mea.<<ure  Thereof,  or  for 
what  I've  Obliged  My  Self  unto,  In  and  By  My  so  Scandal- 
ous Bond  Aforesaid.  Being  in  all  things  (when  Enabled 
Willing  To  Live  Iiunestly.  But  seeing  I  Can't  be  Regarded 
In  My  Nomination  Of  The  Every  Way  best  Qualified  Per- 
son of  All  the  Present  Inhabitants  of  Durham,  For  A  Com- 
mission Of  The  Peace.  But  Mine  Enemies  must  Triumph 
over  Me  and  My  Friends  and  Over  the  Most  Godly  and 
Honest  Part  of  said  Town,  Under  Pretense  of  Law  and 
Justice.  If  Col.  James  Davis  or's  Son  Ephraim  or  John 
Woodman,  Lt.  Samuel  Smith,  or  An}' on  that  side  shall  so 
bear  Rule  any  longer:  Then  I  Must  Obey  That  Order  In 
]\lat.  X.  14,  And  Depart  out  of  said  Town  and  this  Province 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  In  The  Belief  of  Experiencing  In  Due 
time  The  Verifying  of  That  Which  is  Written  In  Luk.  xviii, 
7,  8.  Eccle.  viii.  ]  l-13:Psal.  22,  xviii.  29. 

This  (Honourable  Sir  !)  Is  Propos'd  To  your  Considera- 
tion, By  your  (yet  Well  Wishing 
and)  Gratefull  Servant,  In  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  of  The  Church  True 
Protestant  Catholick. 

HUGH  ADAMS. 
To  the  Hon,  Mr.  Secretary^  Richard  Waldron^  Esq. 
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The  Genius  of  Oblivion  :  and  other  original  Poems.     By  a 

Lady  of  Neiv-Hampshire.     Concord  :  Published  by  Jacob 

B.  Moore,  1823. 

At  a  time  when  new  books  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture multiply  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  we  can 
scarcely  glance  at  the  pages  of  one  before  a  dozen  others 
crowd  themselves  on  our  notice  ;  and  when,  too,  our  time 
and  patience  are  so  severely  taxed  by  the  great  mass  of 
hterary  rubbish,  which  lives  but  for  an  hour  and  straight- 
way passes  to  its  long  repose,  we  canno^  but  feel  a  degree  of 
reluctance,  and  an  apprehension  of  disturbing  the  compla- 
cency of  our  readers,  in  inviting  their  attention  to  any  new 
work,  however  interesting  and  valuable.  One  prolific  pen 
— that  of  the  wonderful  author  of  the  Waverley  novels,  af- 
fords such  constant  employment  for  the  reading  world,  and 
so  common  a  topic  of  conversation  to  all  literary  circles, 
that  hardly  a  passing  word  or  thought  is  vouchsafed  by  the 
generality  of  readers  to  any  other  author.  Even  the 
muse  of  Byron,  with  all  her  originality  and  fascination,  holds 
but  a  momentary  and  divided  empire  over  the  public  mind, 
for  the  Caledonian  enchanter  stands  ever  ready  with  his  po- 
tent wand  tore-assert  his  exclusive  dominion. 

For  a  while,  indeed,  the  American  novels,  the  Spy  and  the 
Pioneers,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  public  attention, 
to  receive  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  and  even  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  their  patriotic  admirers  the  successful  rivals  of 
the  novels  just  mentioned ;  but,  if  this  was  not  rather  the 
homage  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head,  still  we  have  fears 
that  the  same  propitious  fortune  will  not  attend  all  American 
works  of  equal  merit.  Some  beautiful  poems,  we  know, 
have  long  been  unhonored  and  apparently  unknown ;  and 
among  them,  we  may  name  an  unobtrusive  little  volume,* 
by    an    excellent  scholar  form'^'iy  of  our  own  state. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  we  do  not  won- 
der that  the  author  of  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  notice,  should  put  it  forth  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  we  sincerely  hope,  that  instead  of  suffering 
under  the  "  Medusan  critic's  withering  glance,"  she  will  be 
treated  with  justiee^  if  not  with  indulgence,  and  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  either  the  taste  or  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic.    If  it  were  in  our  power,  it  would  not  be   our   wish,   to 

*  "  The  Court  of  Neptune,  and  the  Curse  of  Liberty,  with  other  poems,  on  sulgects  coii» 
nected  with  the  late  war."    New- York:  Winkle,  Wiley  &  Co.  1317. 
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bias  the  judgment  of  our  readers  by  expressing  a  favorable 
opinion  of  these  poems,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  wc  have  perused  them  with  real  delight,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  them  to  all  lovers  of  good  poet- 
ry. In  saying  this,  we  would  not  have  it  supposed,  that  we 
consider  them  entirely  faultless.  Besides  some  obscurities 
and  several  unnecessary  instances  of  bad  measure  there 
are,  we  think,  in  the  Genius  of  Oblivion,  a  few  moralizing 
digressions  or  episodes,  which  are  not  an  adequate  compen-. 
sation  ior  the  interruption  of  the  interest  wc  feel  in  the  sto- 
ry. But  with  these  exceptions,  the  versification  is  excel- 
lent and  the  language  chaste,  appropriate,  and  full  of  poetic 
inspiration.  Our  author's  muse  is  of  a  grave,  moral  and 
pensive  cast,  seldom,  if  ever,  attempting  to  be  witty,  satirical 
or  playful. 

The  Genius  ef  Oblivion  is  the  principal  poem,  and  occu- 
pies between  sixty  and  seventy  pages.  Its  chief  subject  is 
tiic  imagined  origm  of  the  race  of  men  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  America  long  before  the  In- 
dian tribes  roamed  in  that  once  cheerless  wilderness,  and  to 
whose  labors  have  been  attributed  the  numerous  'moinuh 
^nd  forts  of  earth  discovered  in  several  of  the  western 
states,  particularly  in  Ohio,  and  indicating  in  their  builders 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization  as  none  of  the 
Indian  tribes  have  ever  been  known  to  possess. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  diminishing  the  curiosity  of 
some  of  our  readers,  we  might  proceed  to  maJce  them  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  hero  and  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents of  the  Genius  of  Obhvion ;  but  we  shall  make  a  few 
extracts  from  it,  and  conclude  our  observations  with  expres- 
sing a  pious  hope,  that,  as  the  amiable  author  and  her  little 
orphans  will  alone  be  benefitted  by  the  sale  of  her  book 
all,  who  would  enjoy  a  feast  of  the  imagination  and  the  pur-' 
cr  "luxury  of  doing  good,"  and  all,  who  dare  evince  their 
admiration  of  the  briUiant  gems  of  the  "goodly  forests  fair 
fields  and  crystal  hills  of  Laconia,"  and  especially  all  be^ 
nevolent  females,  who  regard  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their 
sex,  and,  like  angels  of  mercy,  take  pleasure  m  ministering 
To  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  will  immedi- 
ately purc/tn^e  this  modest,  unpretending  book. 

Ormond's  Song,  in  the  tbmpest. 
1. 

Ob.  say,  hast  tliou  seen,  with  a  thrilliag  emotion, 

The  inoimtain  mist  roll  its  dark  form  ? 
Or  listened,  with  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion, 
As  elements  mixed  in  the  gloomy  commotion, 

And  loud  rose  the  voice  of  the  storm ! 
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2. 
Tiien  in  those  moments  of  wild  breathing  sadness, 

How  lessened  this  dim  speck  of  eaith  ! 
Posseseions  were  folly,  and  pleasures  were  madness — 
From  lieaven—with  mingled  contrition  and  gladness, 

The  soul  hail'd  in  triumplvlier  birth  ! 

Ormond,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  having  travelled  westward, 
pauses  at  evening,  in  meditation  upon  the  relics  of  antiquity 
there  presented  to  his  eje. 

The  wind  was  hushecT'  serene  the  sky. 


The  length'ning  shadows  eastward  lie ; 
He  lingers  btiII,  yet  knowsnot  why — 
The  wild  bird  sutig  her  evening  strain, 
And  wing'd  to  her  lone  ;>erch  again — 
The  red  deer  cropt  the  flower  and  pass'd, 
And  reached  his  nightly  haunt  at  last ; 
The  fading  beams  of  lingering  light 
Had  blended  in  the  dun  of  night; 


And  through  the  azure  vault  on  high 
The  gems  of  hea\  en  were  glowing  pure* 
Like  hopes  that  charm  in  youthful  hour; 
And  wrapped  in  contemplation's  dream. 
As  Ormond  gazed,  we  well  might  deem. 
That  thus  intent,  he  searched  the  skies 
For  clue  to  solve  those  mysteries. 


Absorbed  in  contemplation,  our  hero  beholds  the  "  shad- 
owy genius  of  Oblivion,"  hovering  over  the  ruins  of  past 
time.  The  evening  is  beautiful — the  stars  brilliant — the 
winds  hushed —  the  varying  northern  lights  now  flashing 
up  to  the  zenith,  and  anon  dancing  along  the  horizon. 

And  wreaths  the  hero's  brow  that  bound. 
And  deathless  named,were  strewn  around, 
All  withered  as  the  weeds  which  die 

When  biroc  breatlies  his  blasting  sigh 

And  trophies,  that  like  virtue  shone, 
Yea,  trophies  that  a  heaven  might  own — 
Records  of  science,  wisdom,  worth. 
All  scattered — Uiey  were  all  of  earth, 
And  therefore  perished,  not  the  deed — 
That  gains,blest  thought!  a  mightier  meed, 
A  crown  eternal,  gemm'dwith  blood 
Which    saved  a    leprous    world,    when 
groan'd  the  Lamb  of  God  I 


But  now  those  flashings  gath'ring  grew 
A  lofty,  fiery  areh,  and  through 
Its  light  strange  beings  flickering  pass, 
Like  shadows  o'er  a  magic  glass — 
Now  nearer,  more  distinct ;  but  still 
Awful  and  indescribable  ! 
Creation's  heir — earth's  potentate — 
Sole  keeper  of  recorded  fate, 
OB^^vIO^'s  shadowy  Genius  sate  ' 
He  breathed  sepulchral  damps — his  hand 
Stretched  forth  his  all-suTDduing  wand  I 
Raylcss  his  eye — its  sunken  orb 
Did  nought  reflect,  but  all  absorb — 
Ail  bright  things  caught,nor  yet  was  bright 
As  b!«ckness  gains  no  hue  from  light ! 
Nor  fattened  his  lank  cheek,  though  more 
Its  prey  than  evil  kine's  of  yore — 
A\iH  chastly,  as  the  op'ning  tomb. 
His  furrowed  brow,  in  fearful  gloom, 
Frowned,  as  to  antedate  our  doom. 
Of  crumbled  thrones  was  piled  his  seat — 
Crowns,  sceptres,  'scutcheons  'neath  his 
feet 


Lay  trodden  with  the  vilest  things  : 
Oblivion  sanctifies  not  kings  I 

Song  after  the  nuptials  of   Ar%^on  and  Cora. 


Worm-eaten  shrouds  were  waving  high. 
His  banner  and  his  canopy  ; 
And  through  the  sighing  folds  there  eame 
Musick  !  if  itunight  bear  that  name — 
A  pictured  plaint — a  melody — 
The  stirring  soul  of  years  gone  by  ; 
Conveying  to  the  sense  each  scene 
As  palpably,  as  if  between 
Nor  time  nor  space  did  intervene  I 
And  thus,  as  harps  of  zephyrs  plav » 
Floated  the  viewless  opera. 


1. 

Hesper  sleeps  light 
On  the  sleeping  billow — 

Hymen  this  night 
Spreads  his  softest  pillow ; 

Sweetly  will  rest 
Tyre's  guard  and  glory — 

Brave  Arvon  blest 
With  his  graceful  Cora  ! 


2. 

Music  floats  round 
Like  zepl-.yrs  of  even  ; 

Dear  as  the  sound 
That  ushers  to  heaven — 

Kindred  and  friends 
With  rapture  are  greeting  ; 

Harmony  bends 
O'er  the  holy  meeting;. 
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Springs  there  a  flower 
In  this  world  of  winter? 

Smiles  tliere  an  hour 
When  no  sorrows  enter  ? 


Is  there  a  bond 
Of  Pleasures  that  fly  men  * 

'Tis  love's  respond 
To  the  vows  of  Hymen. 


Song  of  sc-a-nymphs,  on  the  passage  of  Arvon  and  Cora 
to  the  western  world. 


1. 

When  Phojbus'  glowing  chariot  wheels 

Adown  the  west  «>  glory. 
Is  there  a  world  his  radiance  feels  ? 

Oi-  waste  of  waters  hoary,' 
Oh  !  nature  smiles  his  heams  to  greet. 

And  spreads  iier  fairest  blossom  ; 
And  pleased  the  spring  and  summer  meet, 

And  frolic  on  her  bosom. 
2. 
Then,  Arvon,  wide  thy  canvas   spread, 

And  won  the  breeze  so  cheevly ; 
Be  Tyre,  and  all  her  minions  fled, 

Nor  prize  her  pleasures  dearly  : 
Thy  western  Eden  will  repay 

All  present  sighs  and  sorrow  ; 
And  who  would  weep  a  gloomy  day 

That  promised  fair  to-morrow  i 


i  3. 

Within  the  gay, umbrageous  hall, 

All  ricli  with  Flora's' treasure. 
Shall  Cora  on  her  handmaids  call. 

And.  tread  tlie  mazy  measure  ; 
Or  list,  reclining  'mid  llie  grove. 

While  summer  gales  are  sighing, 
The  warbling  melody  of  love, 

To  nature's  smiles  replying. 
4. 
The  city's  haunts  are  fair  to  see 

Where  wealtl:  attends  on  fashion  ; 
But  nature's  lonely  majesty 

Ennobles  every  passion. 
'Tis  there  the  prisoned  spirit  soars. 

There  feeling,  fancy  brighten  ; 
Nor  land  more  blest,  than  in  the  west 

Can  Phoebus'  rays  enlighten. 


We  omitted  to  mention  one  fault,  which   we  have  to   fiudl 
•with  the  Genius  of  Oblivion— it  is  a  great  deal  too  short. 


COINCIDENCE. 

MESSRS.    EDITORS,  i       i       1  f 

In  your  number  for  July,  is  an  epitaph  "on  the  body  ot 
Ichabod  Hare,"  said  to  have  been  written  by  "  a  wag  of; 
Dover,"  in  ridicule  of  a  certain  chief-justice  who  was  in  thej 
habit  of  making  frequent  use  of  the  term  'this  here'  and' 
Uhal  there\  instead  of  this  and  that.  Accidentallv  looking, 
over  "  The  Dublin  Mail,"  a  work  published  in  London  sever-: 
al  months  since,  and  purporting  to  be  letters  written  from 
Dul>lin  during  the  late  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  I  no-. 
ticcd  the  following,  attached  to  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Cur- 
tis, the  well  known  bottle  companion  of  the  King — 

"  Here  lies  Billy  C s,  oir  worthy  Lord  Mayor, 

"  VvMio  has  left  this  here  worlJ,  and  is  ^one  to  that  Iherey 
This  is  an  instance   of  very  singular  coincidence,   or  of 
plagiarism  equally  singular  and  AWfi//.  P*    , 

,  S" 

Extract  from  the  Records  of  the  Commiftee  of  Safety  of  X.  H. 
''Friday,  October  l^lh,  1781.  Annoque  Reipublicae 
Ameriranfp  Sexto-Three  ciuartei-s  after  four  o'clock,  received;) 
"the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  proud  Cornwullis,  with  his  whole  army  to  the  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS WASHINGTON  on  the  19th  instant." 


OCTOBER,  1823. 


3ScrlcsfastCcal  mistors. 

Memoranda  :    Relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  Nevj- 
Hampshire. 

[Continued  from  page  269.] 

The  Rev.  William  Allen  was  settled  at  Greenland,  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Gookin  at  Hampton.  Green- 
land was  formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1703.  Mr.  Allen  was  its  first  minister.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1703,  and  ordained  July 
15,  1707.  Before  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland 
attended  public  worship  at  Portsmouth  :  and  women  and 
children  used  frequently  to  walk  six  or  eight  miles  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Allen  continued  in  the  ministry  till  Sept.  8, 
1760,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Sever  succeeded  Mr.  Pike  at  Dover, 
and  was  ordained  April  11,  1711.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1701.  Though  a  distinguished  scholar, 
he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, which  rendered  his  pub- 
lic services  painful  to  himself,and  in  some  measure  unpleasant 
to  his  hearers.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  wrts  dismissed 
from  Dover,  in  the  spring  of  1715.  The  next  year,  he  was 
appointed  a  Tutor  of  Harvard  College,  and  continued  in 
that  office  twelve  yc;:rs.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  removed  into  Plymouth 
county  ;  was  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  lived  to  a 
great  ige. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Cotton  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter in  Hampton-Falls.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of 
Plymouth,  who  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1698,  ^nd 
died  there,  Sept.  18,  1699.  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton-Falls, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  May  5,  1682  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1701,  and  was  ordained  Jan,  2,  1712.  His  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  was  the  wia  jw  Diniond, 
of  Ipswich.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  Au^.  16, 
37 
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1711,  was  Mary,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Gedney,  of  Salem,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gookin  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
Aug.  18,  172G.  On  the  next  Sabbath  after  his  death,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gookin,  of  Hampton,  preached  two  funeral  sermons, 
from  2  Cor.  v.  4 — and  John  v.  35  ;  in  which,  he  gave  him 
a  good  character.  Several  other  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  occasion,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  News  Letter,  of  August,  1  726. 

The  Rev.  William  Shurtleff  was  ordained  at  New-Cas- 
tle, the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  dismissed,!  712, 
He  was  a  son  of  William  Shurtleff,  of  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,  of  Barnstable.  His  grandfather,  William  Shurt- 
leff, of  Marshfield,  was  killed  with  lightning  in  1666,  while 
two  children  in  his  lap  and  one  between  his  knees,  and  his 
•wife  by  his  side,  remained  uninjured.  Rev.  Mr.  Shurtleff 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  married 
Mary  Atkinson,  a  sister  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  Esq.,  but 
had  no  children.  As  he  succeeded  Mr.  Emerson  at  New- 
Castle,  so  upon  Mr.  Emerson's  death,  he  became  his  succes- 
sor at  Portsmouth,  and  was  installed  over  the  South  Church, 
Feb.  21,  1733  ;  his  connexion  with  New-Castle  having  been 
dissolved  the  year  before.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  Portsmouth,  and  died  May  9,1747.  He  was  eminent 
for  piety  and  pastoral  fidelity.  During  his  ministry  in  Ports- 
mouth, he  baptized  more  than  700,  and  admitted  130  com- 
municants. When  God  visited  the  American  churches  with 
the  out-pourings  of  his  spirit,  about  the  year  1 742,  Mr. 
Shurtleff's  society  partook  of  the  blessing  ;  and  in  that  year 
68  persons  Avere  added  to  his  church.  Mr.  Shurtleff  pub- 
lished a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morrill, 
in  Rye,  1726:  a  sermon  delivered  at  New-Castle,  Jan.  1, 
1725,  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  of  a  company  of 
mariners,  some  years  before  ship  wrecked  on  Boon  Isl- 
and, with  an  address  to  Plon.  John  Wentworth,  Esq.  ;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  in  North- 
Hampton,  1 739  ;  a  sermon  from  these  words,  "  Lord,  re- 
member me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,"  occa- 
sioned by  the  execution  of  Sarah  Simpson  and  Penelope 
Kenny,*  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  former,  delivered  Dec. 
22,  1739  ;  a  sermon  at  the  monthlj'-  evening  lecture  in  Bos- 
ton, 1741  ;  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  at  Ports- 
mouth, published  in  the  22d  and  48th  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tian History,  for  1743. 

*  These  were  the  first  executions   ia   New-Hampshire,  which    kad 
then  been  settled  more  than  a  century. 
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The  first  minister  of  Newington  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ad- 
ams. His  first  American  ancestor  was  Henry  Adams,  who, 
about  the  year  1630,  came  from  Devonshire,  Eng.,  to  Mount 
WoUaston,  now  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts.  Eight  sons  ac- 
companied him  on  his  voyage  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
sons,  Joseph,  resided  at  Braintree  ;  and  his  son,  Joseph,  was 
the  father  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Newington,  and  of  Dea.  John 
Adams,  of  Braintree,  father  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Newin-gton, 
was  born  in  Braintree,  June,  1688,  and  was  graduated,  at 
Harvard  College  in  1710.  While  a  member  of  College,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  a  school  at  Newington  ;  and  being 
licensed  to  preach  soon  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  was 
employed  there  as  a  candidate,  but  was  not  ordained  until 
Nov.  16,  1715.  He  continued  his  ministerial  labors  until 
January,  1783,  and  died  May  20,  1784,  being  almost  95 
years  old — an  age  attained  by  no  other  minister  ever  set- 
tied  in  New-Hampshire.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Fabyan,  Esq.,  1757,  and  another  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rulers,civil  and  ecclesiastical,  exerting  themselves 
against  the  growth  of  impiety,  1 760.* 

In  1718,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rust  was  ordained  the  first  min- 
ister of  Stratham ;  Rev.  Hugh  Adams,  the  first  minister  of 
Durham,  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Prentice,  the  second  min- 
ister of  Dunstable,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Weld. 

Mr.  Rust  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  or- 
dained at  Stratham  in  the  spring  of  1718,  and  died  March 
20,  1749,  aged  63.  The  late  Henry  Rust,  Esq.,  of  Wolfe- 
borough,  was  one  of  his  sons. 

As  early  as  1651,  a  parish  was  formed  at  Oyster  River, 
now  Durham,  and  several  persons  were  employed  to  preach 
there.  Among  others,  was  John  Buss,  a  physician,  who  was 
many  years  a  preacher,  but  never  settled  in  the  ministry. — 
He  had  been  for  some  time  at  Wells,  Me.,  and  came  from 
thence  to  Oyster  river,  where  he  preached  and  practised 
physic  a  number  of  years.     His  house  and    valuable  libra- 

*  Mr.  Adams  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  but  of 
great  self  complacency.  In  praying  for  a  person  dang'erously  sick  who 
bad  desired  the  praj'ers  of  the  Congregation,  he  prayed  very  earnestly 
that  the  man  might  be  prepared  to  die ;  for,  said  he,  "  we,  O  Lord,  who 
are  skilful,  know  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  recovery." — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  ministers  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Adams  made  the 
prayer,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  horses  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations ;  but  becoming  suddenly  embarrassed  while  speaking  of 
the  white  horse,  he  closed  the  exercise  abruptly.  One  of  his  brethren 
afterwards  observed  to  him,  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  should  be  partic- 
ularly cautious  in  mounting  strange  horses,  if  he  would  avoid  a  lall. 
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ry  were  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  1694.  He  died  in  1736,  at 
the  great  age  of  108.  Mr.  Adams  commenced  preaching  in 
this  parish  about  1716,  but  no  church  was  gathered  until  the 
lime  of  his  ordination,  March  26,  1718.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  he  met  with  from  many  of  his  people, 
and  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner  and  irri- 
tability of  his  temper,  and  notwithstanding  too  the  very  ex- 
traordinary step  he  took  during  the  pendency  of  his  litiga- 
ted claim  against  the  town  before  the  Governor  and  Council, 
[See  Coll.  Vol.  %  pages  241  and  282,]  ihc  tradition  is,  that  he 
was  a  good  and  pious  man,  who  knew  a  thousand  times  more 
about  the  scripture  than  about  mankind,  or  the  manner  of 
transacting  business  in  the  world.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
ministry  at  Durham,  Jan.  23,  1 739,  by  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, who  protest  against  "  his  great  presumption  in  pretend- 
ing to  imprecate  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  that  the  calam- 
ities, that  had  befallen  sundry  persons,  were  the  effect  of 
his  prayers." — They  also  censure  "  his  late  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly,"  [See  Belknap^  Vol.  3, p.  263,]  and  "  con- 
sidering to  M'hat  a  height  the  disaffection  of  great  numbers 
of  his  people  had  arrived,"  the  council  were  "  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  or  the  interest 
of  religion,  nor  anyway  answer  the  great  ends  of  his  minis- 
try in  this  place,  for  him  to  continue  an^'^  longer  in  it."  Mr. 
Adams  remained  at  Durham,  after  his  dismission,  and  re- 
tained the  affections  and  reverence  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  and  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  town  until 
his  death  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  descendants  are 
numerous,  and  man}'^  of  them  of  great  respectability. 

Mr.  Prentice,  of  Dunstable,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  in  1715.  The  exact  time  of  his  ordination  is  not 
known.  He  married  Mary  Tyng,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1737. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good  ser- 
monizer." 

Londonderry  was  settled  in  1719,  by  a  number  of  Scotch 
presbyterians,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  Rev.  James  M'Gregore  was  their  first  minis- 
ter. He  came  with  them  to  this  country  in  1718  ;  and  on 
leaving  the  land  of  their  nativity,  he  preached  to  them  from 
Exod.  xxxiii.  15,  "  If  Ihy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us 
not  up  hence."  The  company  of  emigrants  who  settled 
Londonderry  landed  at  CascoBay  in  the  summer,  and  there 
spent  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1719,  they  ex- 
plored the  country  and  fixed  on  Nutfield,  as  it  was  then  cal- 
led, for  their  place  of  residence.     They  arrived  there  with 
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their  families  on  the  11th  of  April.  Mr.  M'Gregore,  who 
had  spent  the  winter  at  Dracut,  having  received  an  invitation 
to  become  their  minister,  met  them  on  the  day  of  their  arri- 
val, and  on  the  next  day  delivered,  under  a  great  oak,  which 
was  a  few  years  since,  if  not  now,  standing,  a  discourse  from 
Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  people  till  the  next  month,  when  he  preached 
to  them  from  these  words,  "  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  coven- 
ant of  peace  with  them  ;  it  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them  :  and  I  will  plant  them,  and  multiply  them,  and 
will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  forever  more." — 
Eze.  xxxvii.  26.  The  first  framed  house  erected  in  town  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  M'Gregore,  and  is  still  standing.  The  first 
house  for  public  worship  was  completed  in  1722,  and  was  50 
feet  in  length,  and  45  in  breadth.  Previous  to  this,  their 
meetings  were  holden,  when  the  weather  would  admit  of  it. 
in  the  open  air.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the 
church  rapidly  increased.  In  the  spring  of  1723,  there 
were  160  communicants,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time,  230. 
Mr.  M'Gregore  died  March  5, 1729,  aged  52.  He  was  much 
loved  and  revered  by  his  people,  and  "  was  a  wise,  affection- 
ate and  faithful  guide  to  them,  both  in  civil  and  religioug 
concerns."  He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children.  One  of  his 
sons  was  the  first  minister  of  the  second  parish  in  London- 
derry. 

The  Rev.  Ward  Clarke  was  the  first  settled  minister  of 
Kingston,  and  was  ordained  there  in  1 725.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  of  Exeter,  and  was 
born  Dec.  1 2,  1 703.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1723,  and  died  in  1737. 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Fitch  was  installed  over  the  North  Par- 
ish in  Portsmouth,  1725.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  James  F. 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  by  his  second  wife,  and  was  born 
in  April,  1672.  His  mother  was  Priscilla  Mason,  a  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  Mason,  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  brave  and 
celebrated  commander  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  in  the  Pe- 
quot  and  other  Indian  wars.  Gov.  Fitch,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Portsmouth,  were  cousins  german.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1694,  and  was  a 
Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College.  In  1703,  he  was  ordain- 
ed at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  continued  there  till  Dec.  1723, 
when  he  left  his  people,  for  the  want  of  a  competent  support, 
but  without  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  The 
people  of  Ipswich  were  displeased  at  his  leaving  them,  and 
the  difficulties  between  them  were  finally  adjusted  by  arbi- 
tration, in  1726.    Mr.  Fitch  had  a  taste  for  historical  re- 
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searches,  and  Dr.  Belknap  availed  himself  of  iiis  collections 
in  preparing  the  History  of  New-Hampshire. — He  married 
Elizabeth  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Applcton,  of 
Ipswich,  and  grand  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  President  of 
Harvard  College.  His  children  were,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Wibird,  Esq. ;  Margaret,  who  married  a  son  of  Rev. 
Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown  ;  Marj'^,  wife  of  Francis  Cabdt, 
Esq;  of  Salem ;  Ann,  the  second  wife  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin,  of  North-Hampton  ;  John,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1728,  and  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Fitch, 
after  a  pious  and  useful  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  of  more  than 
twenty  years  continuance,  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  Nov.  22, 
1 746,  in  his  75th  year.  He  published  a  sermon,  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  1727;  a  sermon,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Tucke,  on  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
1732;  two  sermons,  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  throat  dis- 
temper, in  1735,6;  and  an  account  of  that  disorder  as  it  ap- 
peared in  New-Hampshire  for  fourteen  months  prior  to  July 
26,  1736. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morrill,  the  first  minister  in  Rye, 
was  ordained  there  Sept.  14,  1726.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  then  of 
New-Castle,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  was  dismis- 
sed from  his  people  in  1734. 

In  1727,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Whipple  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton 
in  the  ministry  at  Hampton-Falls,  and  continued  there  thirty 
3'ears,  when  he  died,  (in  1757)  aged  67.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1720. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Clark  was  settled  at  Londonderry 
in  1729,  as  successor  of  Mr.  M'Gregore.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  during  the  civil  commotions  in  Ireland, 
and  was  active  in  the  defence  of  Londonderry  during 
the  memorable  siege  which  it  endured  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards quit  the  army  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  but  eccentric  in  his  manners. 
In  his  mode  of  living,  he  was  singularly  temperate.  He 
wholly  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  flesh,  and  never  ate  of 
any  thing  which  had  possessed  animal  life.  He  was  about 
70  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Londonderry.  His  third 
wife  was  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  He  died  January 
25,  1 735,  aged  7&,  and  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave 
by  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms. 

In  1730,  the  Rev.  James  Pike,  was  ordained  at  Somers- 
worth ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker  at  Concord ;  the  Rev. 
John  Moody  at  New-Market ;  the  Rev.  James  Gushing  at 
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Plaistow ;  and  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale  at  Chester,  and  they 
were  the  first  ministers  of  those  towns  respectively. 

Mr.  Pike  was  born  at  Mewbury,  Mass.  March  1,  1703, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1725,  and  was  ordained 
October  28,  1  730.  He  married  Sarah  Oilman,  a  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Oilman,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  August  26,  1730  ;  con- 
tinued to  preach  till  October  31,  1790,  and  died  March  19, 
1792.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  Oospel  min- 
isters as  Christ's  ambassadors,  preached  at  Newington  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New-Hampshrre,  October 
9,  1750.  Nicholas  Pike,E3q.  author  of  "  a  new  and  complete 
system  of  arithmetick  "  was  one  of  his  sons.  [.See  Coll.  Vol. 
II.  p.  148.] 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  native  of  Woburn,  Mass.  and  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1725.  He  was  a  man  of  talents 
and  usefulness — much  esteemed  and  respected,  not  only  by 
his  people,  but  by  the  neighboring  towns  and  churches.  He 
twice  visited  England,  as  agent  of  the  town  of  Concord,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  till  September  2,  1782,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  77.  Hon.  Timothy  Walker,  late  of  Con- 
cord, was  his  son  ;  and  the  first  wife  of  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Count  Rumford,  was  his    daughter. 

Mr.  Moody  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1727. 
He  married  Ann  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward  Hall,  of 
New-Market.  His  wife  died  July  14,  1771.  He  survived 
till  1778,  and  died,  aged  73. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Gushing  of  Salisbury, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Rev.  James  Ailing,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry.  She  was  sister  of  Rev.  Theophilus 
Cotton  of  Hampton-Falls,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton, of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Cushing  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1725,  was  ordained  at  Plaistow,  December  2, 1730, 
when  the  church  in  that  town  was  first  gathered,  and  died 
May  13,  1764.  The  testimony  of  his  people  to  his  charac- 
ter is,  "  that  he  was  a  solid  and  fervent  preacher ;  in  con- 
duct upright,  prudent  and  steady,  and  recommended  the 
amiable  religion  of  his  master  b}'-  meekness  and  patience, 
condescension  and  candor,  a  tender  sympathy  with  his  flock, 
and  a  studious  endeavor  to  maintain  and  promote  the  things 
of  peace." 

Mr.  Hale  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722. — 
He  continued  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  at  Chester. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Presbyterians.  A  society  of 
that  denomination  was  formed  in  1734,  and  Mr.  Hale  was 
dismissed. 
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In  1732,  the  Rev,  John  Blunt  succeeded  Mr.  Shurtleffat 
Nevv-Castlc ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Tucke  was  ordained  at  Gos- 
port,  the  first  settled  minister  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Mr.Blunt  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Frost,  of  New-Castle,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  and  died  August,  1747.  After 
his  death,  his  widow  married  Hon.  John  Hill,  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  died  Aug.  13,  1772,  aged  49. 

Although  no  minister  had  been  settled  on  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  before  Mr.  Tucke,  there  had  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  preachers  there — some  of  whom  were  distinguished 
for  their  piety.  The  first  settlers  were  a  religious  people. 
Mr.  Pepperell,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  was. 
one  of  the  number. 

Before  1641,  a  meeting  house  was  erected  on  Hog  Island, 
and  a  Mr.  Hull,  for  some  time,  supplied  the  desk.  Alter  him, 
the  Rev.  John  J5ror/c,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  preached  upon  the  Island  about  twelve  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.Mitchel,  that  "he  dwelt  as  near  heav- 
en as  any  man  upon  earth."  His  hearers  at  the  Shoals  were 
fishermen,  and  they  usually  assembled  one  day  in  the  month, 
besides  the  sabbaths,  for  public  worship.  On  one  of  these 
days,  the  fishermen  requested  him  to  postpone  the  meeting 
to  a  future  time,  as  it  was  a  fine  season  for  their  business, 
and  they  must  go  out  with  their  boats.  Mr.  Brock  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them,  but  in  vain;  and  thus  address- 
ed them — "  If  you  are  resolved  to  neglect  your  duty 
to  God,  and  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you.  Catch  fish 
if  you  can  ;  but  as  for  you,  who  will  tarry  and  Avorship 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  will  pray  unto  him  for  you,  that 
you  may  catch  fish  till  you  are  weary."  Thirty  of  the  men 
went— ^toiled  all  day,and  caught  four  fishes; — while  the  five, 
who  attended  divine  worship,  and  afterwards  went  out, 
caught  as  many  hundreds.  From  this  time,  the  fishermen 
readily  attended  all  the  meetings  which  Mr.  Brock  appoint- 
ed.— A  poor  man.  who  usually  carried  people  over  a  river 
in  his  boat,  to  attend  public  worship,  came  to  his  minister,la- 
menting  the  loss  of  his  boat  in  a  storm.  Mr.  Brock  said, 
"  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord ;"  and  encouraged 
him  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  his  property.  The  next 
day,  the  poor  man's  boat  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel,  accidently  cast  upon  it.  A  num- 
ber of  such  remarkable  correspondencies  between  the  events 
of  providence  and  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Brock,  caused  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Dedham,  to  say,  "  1  scarce  ever  knew 
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any  man  so  familiar  with  the  great  God,  as  his  dccir  servant 
Brock."  About  the  first  of  the  last  century,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moody  preached  several  years  on  the  Islands.  He  endeav- 
oured, as  all  ministers  shoid'J,  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
capacity  and  understanding  of  his  people.  Addressing  them 
once,  on  occasion  of  a  shipwreck,  he  enquired,"  Supposing, 
my  brethren,  any  of  you  should  be  taken  short  in  the  bay, 
in  a  Nort  Esst  storm — your  hearts  trembling  with  fear — and 
nothing  but  death  hefore  you — whither  would  your  thoughts 
turn  ? — what  would  you  do?  "  He  paused — and  an  untu- 
tored sailor,  whose  attention  was  arrested  by  the  description 
of  a  storm  at  sea,  supposing  he  waited  for  an  ansNver,  replied, 
"  Why,  in  that  c^se,  d'ye  see,  1  should  immediately  hoist 
the  fore-sail,  and  scud  away  for  Squam." — Mr.  Tucke  was 
ordaineil  July  26,  1732.  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  preached  the  or- 
dination sermon,  from  these  words  ;  ''  I  will  make  j'ou  fish- 
ers of  men."  Mr.  Tucke  received  a  settlement  of  60/.  and 
an  annual  salary  of  1 10/. ;  but  from  1754,  his  salary  was 
paid  in  merchantable  winter  fish,  at  a  quintal  per  man — 
making  between  80  and  100  quintals  per  annum.  The  fish 
was  worth  a  guinea  per  quintal,  so  that  his  salary  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  New-England.  "The 
inhabitants  were  respectful,  kind,  and  generous  to  their  min- 
ister ;  and  considering  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and 
consequent  habits,  dwelt  together  in  a  good  degree  of  har- 
mony." Mr.  Tucke  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1723,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  Aug.  12, 
1773,  having  survived  his  wife  about  two  months.  He  left 
one  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucke,  of  Epsom,  and  two  daughters. 
He  published  a  sermon,  pre  iched  at  the  ordination  of  his 
son,  1761.  "  Mr.  Tucke  was  a  man  of  an  affable  and  amia- 
ble disposiiion,  of  easy  and  polite  manners,  of  humble  and 
unaffected  piety,  of  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  service  of 
the  ministry.  In  History  and  Geography,  he  was  eminently 
learned,  beyond  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  Physician  of  body  and  soul.  Under 
his  nurturing  and  pastoral  care,  his  people  increased  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  in  knowledge,  piety,  and  respectability." 

In  October,  1733,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  succeeded 
Mr.  Clark  in  the  ministry  at  Londonderry.  1  he  inhabitants 
had  sent  Mr.  Boys  to  Ireland,  to  procure  a  minister.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Tyrone,  and  came  well  recommended  to  this 
country.  The  Session,  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  socie- 
ty, voted"  heartily  and  cheerfully  to  accept  and  receive  hinr» 
38 
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to  be  their  minister  in  the  Lord  ;  promising,  as  God  should 
enable  them,  to  yield  all  due  subjection  and  obedience  to 
his  ministry,  and  to  respect  him  as  an  Ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  his  work's  sake."  He  was  then  29  years  of  age. 
He  continued  their  pastor  but  five  years,  and  died  Sept.  22, 
1738,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  child.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
promising  talents  and  handsome  accomplishments — easy,  af- 
fable, and  pleasant  in  his  manners,  and  interesting  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  At  his  decease,  the  town,  from  attachment  to 
his  family  and  respect  to  his  memory,  voted  to  bestow  70/. 
towards  the  education  of  his  infant  son  " — an  instance  of 
liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  of  more  frequent  imita- 
tion. 

In  1 734,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  was  settled  at  Chester  over 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town  ;  and  Rev.  Ward  Cot- 
ton succeeded  Mr.  Gookin  in  the  ministry  at  Hampton. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  to  which  his  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land. He  came  to  this  country  in  1729.  He  preached  45 
years  to  his  people,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1779,  a^ed  76. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  one  of  the  5  sons  of  the  Rev.  Roland 
Cotton,*  of  Sandwich,  who  received  a  collegiate  education. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Saltonstall,  of 
Connecticut.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Den- 
ison,  of  Ipswich,  before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Hampton,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1 729.  His  wife  was  Joanna  Rand,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Rand, 
of  Boston, who  survived  him  and  three  other  husbands  whom 
she  subsequently  married,  and  died  in  Nottingham,  in  this 
State,  12  or  15  years  ago.  Mr.  Cotton  continued  31  years 
in  the  ministry  at  Hampton,  and  was  dismissed  in  1765.  At 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  church  consisted  of  253  mem- 
bers. Under  his  ministry,  519  were  added  to  the  number, 
although  93  of  them  appear  to  have  been  received  on  what 
was  called  the  half-way  covenant,  and  never  came  to  the  or- 
dinance of  the  supper.  The  number  of  his  baptisms  was 
1200. 

In  1736,  the  Rev.  Erenezer  Flagg  succeeded  Mr.  Hale 
at  Chester ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parsons  succeeded  Mr,  Mer- 
rill at  Rye  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ashley  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  of  Winchester ;  and  the  Rev.    Arthur  Brown,  an 


*  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  was  a   brother  of  tlie  Rev.  Theophilus  CotioD, 
of  Hampton-Falls. 
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Episcopalian,  became  the  first  incumbent  of  Queen's  Chap- 
el, in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Flagg  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725. — 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1796,  at 
the  age  of  92 — having  attained  the  greatest  age  of  any  min- 
ister ever  settled  in  this  State,  excepting  Mr.  Adams  of  New- 
ington. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1730,  and  died 
Jan.  4,  1789,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d  of  his 
ministry.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Rev.  John 
Tuckeof  Epsom. 

Mr.  Ashley  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1730.  He 
was  ordained  Nov.  12,  1736,  and  the  church  in  Winchester 
was  gathered  the  same  day.  In  1747,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  place,  on  account  of  Indian  depredations,  and  was 
afterwards  settled  at  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts. 

By  the  help  of  contributions  in  England,  a  Chapel  for 
Episcopalian  worship  was  erected  in  Portsmouth,  in  1734. 
Though  Richard  Gibson,  the  first  preacher  in  that  town,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  was  an  Episcopalian,  Mr. 
Brown  is  considered  the  first  minister  of  that  order,  regular- 
ly settled  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  he  was  a  missionary  from  the 
society  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  and  partially  supported  by  that  society.  He  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  removed  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland — was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin — and  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  society  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode-Island,  where  he  tarried  some  time  before  his 
removal  to  Portsmouth.  He  married  Mary  Cox,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Cox,D.  D.,  of  Drogheda,by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  four 
next  in  Providence,  and  the  four  last  in  Portsmouth.  His 
children  were,  1,  Thomas,  who  died  in  Portsmouth ;  2.  Mar- 
maduke,  who  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode-Island, 
where  he  died,  March  19,  1771,  leaving  a  son  Arthur,  who 
was  a  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Trinity  College,  and  its 
Representative  in  Parliament ;  3.  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr.  Smith, 
a  British  officer  ;  4.  Jane,  wife  of  Hon.  Samuel  Livermore, 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  this  State,  and  father  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Livermore,  of  Holderness ;  5.  Mary,  wife  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Sargeanl,  formerly  of  Cambridge  ;  6.  Ann,  wife  of  Mr. 
St.  Loe,  a  British  officer  ;  7.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Maj.  Rob- 
ert Rogers,  and  afterwards  of  Capt.  John  Roche,  of  Con- 
cord ;  8.  Arthur  ;  9.  Peter.  Mr.  Brown  officiated  at  Ports- 
mouth till  his  death,  but  died  at  Cambridge,  in  1773,  aged  73. 
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He  published  a  sermon,  delivered  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  Penelope  Kenny,  1739  ;  a  sermon,  on  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  1746;  a  sermon,  to  Free  Masons, 
1748  ;  a  Fast  sermon,  1757  ;  a  sermon,  on  the  doctrine  of 
election,  1757;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Remarks  on  Dr.  May  how's  Incidental  Reflections,  1763. 
[7*0  be  continued.^ 

FOR    THE    MONTHLY    LITERARY   JOURNAL. 


ORIGIN  OF   SURNAMES. 

Surnames  were  first  imposed  for  the  distinction  of  fami- 
lies in  which  they  were  to  continue  hereditary.  It  is  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  since  they  ivere  first  intro- 
duced among  our  English  ancestors.  They  were  unknown 
among  ancient  nations,  excepting  the  Romans,  who  used 
them  after  the  league  with  the  Sabines.  They  were  called 
Nomina  and  Nomina  Gcntihtia,  as  the  former  were  called 
Pranomina.  By  the  French  and  English,  they  are  termed 
surnames,  not  because  they  are  the  name  of  the  sire,or  father, 
but  because  they  are  superadded  to  christian  names. 

The  Hebrew  nation,  in  reference  to  their  tribe,  used  in 
their  genealogies,  instead  of  surnames,  the  name  of  their 
father  with  Ben,  signifying  son,  as  Melchi  Bcn-Addi,  Addi 
Ben-Cosam,  Cosam  Ben-Elmadam,  &c. 

A  similar  practice  prevailed  among  our  ancient  En- 
glish ancestors,  as  Cconred  Ceolwalding,  Ceolwald  Cuih- 
ing,  Cuth  Cuthwining,  that  is,  Ceonred  son  of  Ceolwald, 
Ceolwald  son  of  Culh,  Cuih  son  of  Cuthwin,  &c.  In  the 
same  sense,  the  Welsh  Britains  used  ^p  for  Mab ;  the  Irish, 
A/ac,  as  Donald  Mac-Neale,  Neal  Mac-Con,  &c.  and  the 
Normans,  Fitz,  as  John  Fitz-Robert,  &,c.* 

*The  learned  C.imden  says  that  to  these  names  were  oftentimes  adjoined  other 
names,  commonly  called  n7'cfc-rta7nM,  vvliich  "  did  die  with  the  hearer,  and  never 
descended  to  posteritie."  He  {;ives  several  exeniplificaiions  of  tl.e  kind,  which 
we  shall  quote  in  his  own  language,  and  the  orthography  of  his  age. 

"  King,  Ead gar  was  called  the  peaceable,  king  Ethelrcd  the  Vnreadie,  king 
£(i7nMn(Z  for  his  Valour,  Ironside;  King  Harold  the  Harefiote,  Eadric  the  Stre- 
ona,  that  is,  the  Getter  or  Streiner,  Sinvard  the  'De^era,  that  is  the  Valiant  ;  King 
JVilliam.  the  first.  Bastard,  King  William  the  second  Rowsc,  that  is,  the  Red, 
King  Henry  the  first  Beauclarke.  that  is.  Fine  Scholler:  so  in  the  housf  of  ^niou 
which  obtained  the  Crowne  of  England,  Geffrey  the  first  Earle  of  Aniou  was 
surnamed  Gerisogoncl,  that  is.  Grey  cloake,  Falco  iiis  sonne  Nerra,  his  grand- 
childe  Rcchin,  for  his  extortion.  Anaine,  his  grand-childe  Plantagcnet.  for  that  he 
ware  commonly  a  hroome-stalke  in  his  bonnet.  His  sonne  Henry  the  second,  King 
of  England,  Fitz  Empresse,  becnvse  his  mother  was  Empresse,  his  sonne  King 
Richard  had  for  surname  Cordc-Lion,  for  his  lion-like  courage,  as  John  was  called 
Sans-terre,  that  is,  without  land," 
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Surnames  began  to  be  used  by  the  French  nation  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  England 
they  were  introduced  about  the  time  oi  the  conquest,  [A.  D. 
1066]  though  according  to  some  antiquaries,  they  were  used 
mider  Edward,  the  Confessor,  who  began  his  reign  in  1041. 
In  Scotland,  they  commenced  about  the  same  time,  akhou^^h 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Buchanan,  that  they  were  not  used  in 
that  kmgdom  for  many  years  after.  In  England,  they  were 
introduced  gradually,  being  first  assumed  by  people  of  the 
"  better  sort,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
[A.  D.  1307]  that  they  were  "settled  among  the  common 
people  fully."  For  some  time,  they  varied  according  to  the 
father's  name,  as  Richard»on,if  the  father  were  Richard, 
Hodgeson,  or  Pogerson,  if  the  father  were  Roger.  From 
the  reign  of  Edward,  names  of  families  began  to  be  estab- 
lished, either  by  statute,  or  the  common  consent  of  the  na- 
tion in  general. 

Few  writers  have  investigated  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
surnames  with  more  attention  and  accuracy  than  the  learned 
Camden.  From  him  modern  writers  have  derived  almost 
all  they  have  written  on  the  subject;  and  notwithstanding 
much  has  been  written  in  England  on  antiquities  of  this  kind, 
little  or  nothing  has  appeared  in  our  country.  As  the  work 
ot  Camden  is  very  rare  among  us,  we  shall  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  we  suppose  v/ill  be  generally  interesting.  He  says 
it  "  will  seem  strange  to  some  Englishmen  and  Scottishmen, 
which,  like  the  Arcadians,  think  their  surnames  as  ancient 
as  the  moon,  or  at  least  to  reach  many  an  age  beyond  the 
conquest.  But  they  which  think  it  most  strange,  I  doubt 
they  will  hardly  find  any  surname  Avhich  descended  to  pos- 
terity before  that  time.  Neither  have  they  seen,  I  fear,  any 
deed  or  donation  before  the  conquest,  but  subsigned  with 
crosses  and  single  names,  without  surnames,  in  this  manner 
in  England  ;  +  Ego  Eadredus  confirmavi.  +  Ego  Edmun- 
dus  corroboravi,  &c.  As  for  mj'-self,  I  never  hitherto  found 
any  herodiiary  surname  before  the  conquest,  neither  any 
that  I  know  ;  and  yet  both  I  myself  and  divers  whom  I 
know,  have  pored  and  puzzled  upon  many  an  old  record 
and  evidence  to  satisfy  ourselves  herein." 

"  But  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  I  observed  the  very 
primary  beginnings  as  it  were  of  many  surnames,  which  are 
thought  very  ancient,  when  as  it  may  be  proved  that  their 
very  lineal  progenitors  bore  other  names  within  these  600 
years.  [Camden  wrote  in  1603.]  Mortimer  and  Wan-en  are 
accounted  names  of  great  antiquity,  yet  the  father  of  them 
(for  they  were  brethren)  who  first  bore  those  names,   wa?. 
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Walterus  de  sancto  Marlino.  He  that  first  took  the  name 
of  Clifford  irom  his  habitation,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  son 
of  Puntze,  a  noble  Norman,  who  had  no  other  name.  The 
first  Lumley  was  son  of  an  ancient  Ei.glishman,  called  Li- 
wulph.  The  first  Gifford,  from  whom  they  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  lords  of  Bi  imesfield,  and  others  descended,  was  the 
son  of  a  Norman,  railed  Osbert  de  Bolebec.  The  first 
fTmc/sor  descended  from  Waller,  the  son  of  Other  Castel- 
lan, of  Windsor.  The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Shirley 
was  the  son  of  Sewall,  descended  Irom  Fulcher,  without 
any  other  name.  The  first  Xer///  of  them  which  are  now, 
from  Robert,  the  son  of  Maldred,  a  branch  of  an  old  Eng- 
lishfamily,  who  married  Isabel,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Nevills  which  came  out  of  Normandy.  The  first  Lov- 
«//came  from  Gonel  de  Percevall.  The  firs-t  Montacule  was 
the  son  of  Dro2;o  Juvenis,  as  it  is  in  the  record.  The  first 
that  took  the  name  of  de  Bnrgo,  or  Burke  in  Ireland,  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  called  William  Fitz  Adelme.  In 
many  more  could  I  exemplify,  which  shortly  after  the  con- 
quest, took  these  surnames,  when  cither  their  fathers  had 
none  at  all,  or  else  most  different,  whatsoever  their  posterity 
do  overween  of  the  antiquity  of  their  names,  as  though  in 
the  continual  mutability  of  the  world,  conversions  of  states, 
and  fatal  periods  of  families,  five  hundred  years  were  not 
sufficient  antiquity  for  a  family  or  name,  when  as  but  very 
few  have  reached  therfunto." 

"In  the  authentical  record  of  the  Exchequer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  are  first  found  [in  England]  brought  in 
them  by  the  Normans,  who  not  long  before  first  took  them  ; 
but  most  noted  wilh  di\,  such  a  place  as  Godcfridius  de  Man- 
nevilla  ;  Radulphus  de  Pomeroy,  &c."  but  he  says  there 
are  "  very  many  with  their  christian  names  only,  as  Olaff", 
Negellus,  &c.  which  single  names  are  noted  last  in  every 
shire,  as  men  of  least  account.  But  shortly  after,  it  seemed 
a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  to  have  but  one  single  name,  as 
the  meaner  sort  and  bastards  had.  For  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Fitz  Hamon,  a  great  lord,  when  King  Henry  1.  would 
have  married  her  to  his  base  son  Robert,  she  first  refusing, 
answered, 

'  It  were  to  me  a  preaf  shame 

'  To  have  a  lerd  without  'n  his  twa  name  ;' 

whereupon,  the  king  his  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Fitz 
Roy,  who  was  after  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  only  worthy 
of  his  age." 

To  be  continued. 


(  S03  ) 
INDIAN  TROUBLES  AT  DUNSTABLE. 


Messrs.  Editors — As  it  is  one  object  of  your  useful  and  in 
teresting  publication  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  res- 
pecting the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  may  not  be  unacceptable.  They  refer  to  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  Dunstable  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  during  the  war  which  raged  from  1722  till 
1725,  commonly  called  LoveweWs  War,  The  facts  are  giv- 
en as  they  were  related  by  an  aged  and  venerable  gentleman 
still  living  in  the  vicinity.  J.  B.  H. 

When  this  war  commenced,  Dunstable  was  a  frontier 
town.  Garrison  houses  were  established  in  various  parts 
of  it,  two  of  which  (Wells's  and  Galusha's)  were  afterwards 
celebrated  for  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  both  the  same 
day,  made  by  a  party  of  the  savages.  Scouts  of  horse  from 
the  lower  towns  were  constantly  kept  out  scouring  the  woods 
upon  the  frontiers.  One  day,  a  company  of  these  w^ho  had 
been  ranging  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  without  making  any 
discovery,  towards  night,  came  to  Wells'  garrison,  and  ap- 
prehending no  danger,  turned  their  horses  loose  upon  the  in- 
terval, piled  their  arms  and  harness  in  the  house,  and  began 
a  carousal,  to  exhilarate  their  spirits  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  A  party  of  Indians  had  lately  arrived  in  the  vicinity, 
and  on  that  day  had  designed  to  attack  both  Wells'  and  Ga- 
lusha's  garrisons.*  One  of  their  number  had  been  stationed 
to  watch  each  of  these  houses,  to  see  that  no  assistance  ap- 
proached, and  no  alarm  was  given.  A  short  time  previous 
to  the  approach  ot  the  cavalry,  the  Indian  stationed  at  Wells' 
had  retired  to  his  party,  and  reported  that  all  was  safe.  At 
sunset,  a  Mr.  Cumings  and  his  wife  went  out  to  milk  their 
cows,  and  left  the  gate  open.  The  Indians,  who  had  advanc- 
ed undiscovered,  started  up,  shot  Mrs.  Cumings  dead  upon 
the  spot,  and  wounded  her  husband.  They  then  rushetj 
through  the  open  gate  into  the  house,  with  all  the  horrid  yells 
of  conquering  savages,  but  stared  with  amazement  on  find- 
ing the  room  filled  with  soldiers  merrily  feasting.    Both  par- 

*  Wells'  garrison  was  in  the  southerly  part  of  Dunstable,  N".  H.  s- 
bout  half  a  mile  from  the  State  line,  near  Jatnes  Baldwin's  bouse,  on  a 
place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blanchard  farm,  east  of  the  great  road 
to  Boston.  Galusha's,  was  about  two  miles  south-west  of  this,  on  Sal- 
mon brook,  at  a  place  formerly  called  Gasgow,  on  which  Heorj?  Turrell 
now  lives. 
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tics  were  completely  amazed,  and  neither  acted  with  much 
propriety.  The  soldiers,  so  suddenly  interrupted  in  their 
jovial  entertainment,  found  themselves  called  to  fight,  when 
entirely  destitute  of  arms,  and  incapable  of  obtaining  them. 
The  greater  part  were  panic-struck,  and  unable  to  fight  or 
fly.  Fortunately,  all  were  not  in  this  sad  condition :  some 
six  or  seven  courageous  souls,  with  chairs,  clubs,  and  what- 
ever they  could  seize  upon,  furiously  attacked  the  advancing 
foe.  The  Indians,  who  were  as  much  surprised  as  the  sol- 
diers, had  but  little  more  courage  than  they,  and  immediate- 
ly took  to  their  heels  for  safety ;  thus  yielding  the  house, 
defeated  by  one  quarter  their  number  of  unarmed  men.  The 
trumpcteer,  who  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  seized  his  trumpet  and  began 
sounding  an  alarm,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  on 
the  stair-way.     He  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  killed. 

The  savages,  disappointed  in  this  part  of  their  plan,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Galusha's,  two  miles  distant ;  took 
possession  of,  and  burnt  it.  One  woman  only  escaped.  Had 
the  company  at  Wells',  armed  and  immediately  pursued, 
they  might  probably  have  prevented  this  disaster  ;  but  they 
spent  so  much  time  in  arming  and  getting  their  horses,  that 
the  enemy  had  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  the  mischief  and 
escape  uninjured. 

The  woman  above  mentioned,  when  the  Indians  attacked 
the  house,  sought  refuge  in  the  cellar,  and  concealed  herself 
under  a  dry  cask.  After  hastily  plundering  the  house,  and 
murdering  as  they  supposed  all  who  were  in  it,  the  Indians 
set  it  on  fire  and  immediately  retired.  The  woman  in  this 
critical  situation,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  window,  but 
found  it  too  small :  she  however  succeeded  in  loosening  the 
stones  till  she  had  opened  a  hole  sufficient  to  admit  of  her 
passage,  and  with  the  house  in  flames  over  her  head,  she  for- 
ced herself  out,  and  crawled  into  the  bushes,  not  daring  to 
rise  for  fear  she  should  be  discovered.  In  the  bushes  she 
lay  concealed  until  the  next  day,  when  she  reached  one  of 
the  neighboring  garrisons. 

Cumings,  at  Wells'  garrison,  had  his  arm  broken,  but  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  woods  while  the  Indians  were- 
engaged  in  the  house.  That  night  he  lay  in  a  swamp  in  the 
northerly  part  of  what  at  present  constitutes  the  town  of 
Tj^ngsborough,  about  one  quai-ter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  great 
road  as  it  now  runs,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  State  line. 
The  next  day  he  arrived  at  the  garrison  near  the  residence 
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Sii  the  late  Col.  Tyng.     The  precise  date  of  this  transaction 
is  not  known."* 

-On  the  fifth  of  Sept.  1724,  Nathnn  Cross  and  Thos.  Blan- 
chard,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  turpen- 
tine on  the  northern  side  of  Nashua  river,  near  where  the 
village  now  stands,  were  missing.  At  that  time,  there  were 
no  houses  or  settlements  on  that  side  the  river.  These  men 
had  be*  n  in  the  habit  of  returning  every  night  to  lodge  in  a; 
saw-mill  on  the  other  side.  That,  night  they  came  not  as  usu- 
al. An  al'^rm  was  given  ;  it  was  feared  they  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  A  party  consisting  of  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  started  in  search  of  them, 
under  the  direction  of  one  French,  a  sergeant  of  militia.  In 
this  '"ompany  was  Farwell,  who  was  afterwards  lieutenant 
un'ler  Lovewell.  When  this  party  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  men  had  been  laboring,  they  found  the  hoops  of  the  bar- 
rel cut,  and  the  turpentine  spread  upon  the  ground.  From 
certain  marks  upon  the  trees  made  with  coal  mixed  with 
grease,  they  understood  that  the  men  were  taken  and  carried 
off  alive,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  Farwell  per- 
ceived the  turpentine  had  not  ceased  spreading,  and  called 
the  attention  of  his  comr.idcs  to  this  circumstance.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  Indians  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  and 
must  still  be  near,  and  decided  upon  an  instant  pursuit.  Far- 
well  advised  them  to  take  a  circuitous  rout,  to  avoid  an  am- 
bush. But  unfortunately  he  and  French  had  a  short  time 
previous  had  a  misimderstanding,  and  were  then  at  variance. 
French  imputed  this  advice  to  cowardice,  and  called  out,  "I 
am  going  to  take  the  direct  path  ;  if  any  of  you  are  not  a- 
fraid,  let  him  follow  me."  French  led  the  way  and  the  whole 
party  followed,  Farwell  falling  in  the  rear.  Their  route  was 
up  the  Merrimack,  towards  which  they  bent  their  course  to 
look  for  thrir  horses  upon  the  interval.  At  the  brook  near 
Lutwyche's  (now  Thornton's)  Ferry,  they  were  way-laid. — 
The  Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  the  larger  part  in- 
stantly. A  few  fled,  but  were  overtaken  and  destroyed. — 
French  was  killed  about  a  mile  Irom  the  place  of  action,  un- 
der an  oak  tree  now  standing  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr, 
Lund  in  Merrimack.  Farwell  in  the  rear,  seeing  those  be- 
fore him  fall,  sprung  behind  a  tree,  discharged  his  piece  and 
ran.     Two  Indians  pursued  him.     The  chase  ivas  vigorously; 

[*  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tbis  happened  many  years  antece- 
dent to  Lovewell's  war,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  made  in  Pcnhallow. 
Gdlusha,  if  we  niislake  not,  was  aaioog  the  early  settlers  of  old  Dunsta- 
ble.— Editoks.J 
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maintained  for  some  time  without  gaining  much  advantage, 
till  F'arwell  passing  through  a  thicliet,the  Indians  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  fearing  he  might  have  loaded  again,  they  desisted. 
Ke  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  that  escaped.  A  com- 
pany from  the  neighborhood  mustered  upon  the  news  of 
this  disaster,  proceeded  to  the  fatal  spot,  took  up  the  bodies 
of  their/riends  and  townsmen  and  interred  them  in  the  bury- 
ing ground  in  Dunstable. — Blanchard  and  Cross  were  car- 
ried to  Canada  :  after  remaining  there  some  time,  they  suc- 
ceeded by  their  own  exertions  in  effecting  their  redemption 
are  returned  to  their  native  town,  where  their  descendants 
are  still  living. 

Farwell  was  afterwards  engaged  as  lieutenant  in  Love- 
well's  fight,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  action  was  shot 
through  the  belly.  He  survived  the  contest  two  or  three 
days,  and  with  one  Eleazer  Davis,  from  Concord,  attempted 
to  reach  home.  They  were  destitute  of  provisions,  and  find- 
ing some  cranberries,  greedily  devoured  them.  Those  eaten 
by  Farwell  came  out  at  his  wound.  Though  his  case  was 
hopeless,  Davis  continued  with  and  assisted  him  till  he  be- 
came so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  and  then,  at  Farwell's 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
left  him  to  his  fate.  Previous  to  this  he  had  taken  Farwell's 
handkerchief  and  tied  it  to  the  top  of  a  bush  that  it  might  af- 
ford a  mark  by  which  his  remains  could  the  more  easily  be 
found.  After  going  from  him  a  short  distance,  Farwell  cal- 
led him  back  and  requested  to  be  turned  upon  the  other  side. 
This  was  donn,  and  was  the  last  that  was  known  of  him. 
Davis  reached  Concord  in  safety. 

The  date  of  the  affair  at  Nashua  is  taken  from  Belknap, 
who  briefly  notices  it,  page  60,  vol.  2,  but  states  the  num- 
ber of  the  party  at  eleven,  and  that  two  escaped.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  account  is  not  material.  The  narrator  from 
whom  the  above  account  was  taken,  was  born  14  years  only 
after  that  event ;  was  nephew  to  Farwell,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  survivors  of  those  combats,  from 
whom  he  rcceivpd  his  information,  of  the  correctness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  man  b}'  the  name  of  Parish*  lived  on  the  place  after- 
wards ovvned  by  Col.  Blanchard,  not  far  from  Wells'  Garri- 
son. The  Indians,  in  one  of  their  predatory  excursions,  at- 
tacked his  house,  killed  him,  his  wife   and  oldest  daughter. 

*  PariRh  was  a  larg'e  land  proprietor  in  Dunstable,  but  throuph  tbe  mis- 
fortunes of  that  day,  and  tiie  remissness  of  their  fiiends,  bis  destitute 
children  lost  all  his  possessions. 
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Two  small  girls  who  composed  the  rest  of  his  family  ran 
down  cellar,  and  crawled  under  an  empty  hogshead.  The 
savages  plundered  the  house,  struck  with  their  tomahawks 
upon  the  hogshead,  but  neglected  to  examine  it,  and  depart- 
ed, leaving  the  house  unburnt,  probably  fearing  the  flames 
would  alarm  the  neighbors.  The  orphan  girls  were  sent  to 
Charlestown,  and  there  brought  up.  One  married  a  Rich- 
ardson, the  other  a  Goffe,  father  of  the  celebrated  CoL 
Goflfe,  whose  posterity  are  numerous  in  this  vicinity. 


ANECDOTE   OF   REV.    HUGH    ADAMS.* 

Mr.  Adams  published  a  poem  against  wearing  wigs  and 
hoop-petticoats^  which  he  considered  anti-christian  garments, 
and  inventions  of  the  devil.  While  at  college,  he  was  re- 
markably serious  in  his  appearance  and  conversation,  and 
was  consequently  the  subject  of  sport  to  his  dissipated  con- 
temporaries. Among  his  classmates  were  Collins,  Read  and 
Southraayd,  who  felt  disposed  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  latter  had  a  chair  which  appeared  very  well, 
but  if  any  person  sat  down  in  it,  it  immediately  fell  to  pieces, 
and  let  the  incumbent  on  the  floor.  He  and  Collins  sent 
Reed  to  invite  Adams  to  their  room,  pretending  that  they 
wished  to  have  some  serious  conversation  with  him.  He 
very  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  The  armed  chair  was 
placed  for  him,  in  which  he  attempted  to  sit,  and  fell  with  all 
his  gravity,  amid  the  wreck  of  the  chair,  upon  the  floor! 
Rising,  with  great  composure,  he  repeated  extempore  the 
following  paraphrase  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalms,  and 
left  the  room  : 

Blest  is  the  man  who  hath  not  letu 

To  wicked  Reed  his  ear  ; 
Nor  spent  his  life  as  Collins  hath, 

Not  sat  in  SouthmayiTs  chair. 

Collins  and  Southmayd,  after  leaving  college,  were  settled 
in  the  ministry.  Reed  studied  theology,  and  preached  a 
number  of  years,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  of  his  other  qualifications  for  a  minister  some 
opinion  may  be  termed  by  the  following  anecdote.  He 
preached  on  some  occasion  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  and 
took  for  his  text,  Job  i.  7.     "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 

•  See  Collections,  1823— pp.  239,  281, 291- 
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whence  ccmrst  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answerrd  thp  Lord  and 
said,  From  going  to  and  fro  in  (he  earth,  and  Xvuvw  walkiiig 
up  and  down  in  it."  AftfT  a  suitable  introduction,  he  said 
that  "f/ie  (/('ti'7  a-as  a  Walker."  When  about  40  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Reed  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  became 
one  of"  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New-England. 

In  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  commander  in  chief  sent  a 
strong  force  under  the  command  of  Major  Gineral  Sullivan, 
into  the  Susquehanna  county,  so  called,  and  the  western  part 
of  New-Yoi"k,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians. 
After  the  different  detachments  had  formtd  a  junction  at 
Tioga  Point,  and  while  they  were  yet  there,  Col.  Proctor 
of  the  artillery,  obtained  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  warrant  to  hold  a  moveable  Lodge  of  Free  Masons 
in  the  camp,  and  this  Lodge  was  opened  almost  every  day 
after  the  army  had  made  its  daily  march. 

After  arriving  at  Tioga,  two  tents  were  pitched  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Lodge,  on  ground  covered  with  haz*^! 
bushes.  After  the  tents  were  set  up,  the  bushes  were  (  ut 
away,  and  a  thick  coat  of  Inves,  which  had  apparently  been 
gathering  there  for  centuries,  was  swept  off.  Under  all 
those  dead  leaves,  and  partly  buried  in  the  ground  was 
found  an  old  iron  square^  very  much  decayed,  but  still  strong 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge  ;  and  it  was  so  used  when- 
ever the  Lodge  formed  for  business,  during  the  expedition. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  affair  is,  the  country  was  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  nor  was  it  known  that  a  white  person  had 
ever  hern  there.  The  brotherhood  considered  the  finding 
of  a  square  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  very  spot  where 
thoy  pitched  their  tents  to  opon  the  Lodge,  as  an  omen  that 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  Great  Master  of  Masons  to 
carry  their  art  and  mysteries  into  a  new  world. 


[FFom  Evans'  Memoirs  of  Tliomas  Mullet.] 

Revolutionary  Anecdote. — Among  the  many  anecdotes  with 
which  Mr.  Mullet  amused  and  interested  his  friends,  there 
is  one  respecting  Gen.  Washirijrton,  that  must  not  be  lost. 
Mr.  Mullet's  first  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  was  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  introduced,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, to  Gen.  W.  and  passed  ^ome  time  with  that  great  and 
good  man,  at  his  seat.  Mount  Vernon.  Amonc  other  flatter- 
ing marks  of  attention.  Gen.  W.  when  he  and  Mr.  M.  were 
alone  in  the  library,  asked  him  whether,  since  his  arrival,  he 
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had  seen  any  man  capable  of  writing  a  history  of  the  great 
contest  just" then  ended.  Mr.  M.  with  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  answered,  "  I  know  of  one,  and  only  one,  compe- 
tent to  such  an  undertaking."  The  General  eagerly  rej.licd, 
"  Who,  sir,  wlio  can  that  individual  be  ?"  "  Caesar,  (said  Mr. 
M.)  wrote  his  own  Commentaries."  The  general  bowed,and 
added,  "  Caesar,  it  is  true,  wrote  his  own  Commentaries  : 
but  I,  sir, /enow  the  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides,  during 
this  unhappy  war,  to  have  been  such  and  so  many,  that  they 
cannot  be  faithfully  recorded,  and  were  better  buried  in  ob- 
livion." 


[In  Williams' history  of  Vemiont.i?  related  the  following  instance  of  maternal  hero- 
ism and  Indian  magnanimity.] 

The  Indians  having  carried  off,  in  one  of  their  predatory 
excursions,  among  other  male  children,  the  young  son  of  a 
white  woman,  the  mother  followed  them  with  her  other  chil- 
dren and  urged  them  to  return  her  little  boy.  They  com- 
plied ;  and  encouraged  by  this  success  she  urged  the  matter 
furth'^r,  and  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  savages  to 
give  her  up  twelve  or  fifteen  of  her  neighbors'  children.  In  a 
fit  of  good  humor,  one  of  the  Indians  then  offered  to  carry  her 
on  his  back  over  the  river.  She  accepted  of  the  Indian's  polite- 
ness. The  water  was  up  to  his  middle,  but  her  savage  gal- 
lant carried  her  safely  over  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  returned 
with  her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  their 
parents. 


j^The  following  anecdotes  are  related  by  President  Alden,  in  the  "Memorabilia 
of  Yarmouth,  Mass."] 

Elisha  Nauhaught  was  a  very  conscientious  deacon  :  se- 
veral anecdotes  are  related  of  him  to  the  present  day.  He 
was  a  temperate,  pious,  well  minded  Indian.  He  used  to 
pray  with  great  fervour,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  with  his 
family,  with  th-^  sick,  and  at  funerals.  In  his  last  illness,  my 
father  visited  him,  and  conversing  with  him  on  death,  the 
common  allotment  of  mankind,  he  asked  Nauhaught  if  he 
were  resigned  to  his  approaching  dissolution  ?  He  replied, 
in  an  Indian  style,  "  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Alden,  I  have  always  had 
a  pretty  good  notion  about  death." 

The  following  anecdote,  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  March,  1794,  is  worthy  a  place 
among  the  memorabilia  of  Yarmouth.  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  for  1  have  often  heard  the  old  peo- 
ple relate  it. 
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Our  honest  deacon  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of 
large  black  snakes.  Being  at  a  distance  from  any  inhabitants, 
he  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  precarious  situation  ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, he  had  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence. 
What  to  do  he  know  not.  To  outrun  them  he  found  utterly 
impossible,  and  to  keep  them  off  without  any  weapon  was 
equally  so.  He  therefore  came  to  the  determination  to 
stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  to  wind  themstlves 
about  him  ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  th(  m  had  made  his  way 
up  to  the  Indian's  neck,  and  was  trying  to  put  his  black  head 
into  his  mouth.  Nauhaught  opened  it  immediately  for  him. 
T/i«  black  ferpent  ihrust  in  his  head.,  and  Nauhaught^  pulling 
his  jaws  together^  bil  it  off  in  a  moment !  As  soon  as  the'blood, 
streaming  from  the  beheaded,  was  discovered  by  the  rest  of 
thf  snakes,  they  left  their  intended  prey  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  Nauhaught  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impend- 
ing death. 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  aboriginal  discovery 
of  Nantucket,  and  origin  of  fog. 

The  Vineyard  Indians  had  a  tradition,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  Nantucket,  which  does  not  altogether  coincide  with 
some  of  our  assertions.  However,  there  was  a  tradition 
gome  years  ago  among  the  Indians  of  this  quarter,  to  the 
following  effect.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  to  a 
good  old  Quaker  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 

In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraor- 
dinary for  its  size,  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  carry  from  thence  to  the  southward,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  children. 

Maushop,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  resi- 
ded in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havock  among  the  child- 
ren, he,  on  a  certain  time,  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached  Nantuck- 
et. Before  Maushop  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  un- 
known to  the  aborigines  of  America. 

Tradition  says,  that  Maushop  found  the  bones  of  the 
children  in  a  heap  under  a  large  tree.  He  then,  wishing  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco  ;  but,  finding 
none,  filled  his  pipe  with  poke.,  a  weed  which  the  Indians 
sometimes  used  as  its  substitute.  Ever  since  the  above  me- 
morable event,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and 
©n  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborig- 
ines observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say,  "  There  comes  old 
Maushop' s  smoktn'' 
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GOVERNMENT. 

To  secure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  to  sQp- 
port  a  free  government,  the  constitution  of  our  country  has  not 
only  separated,  as  far  as  was  deemed  practical,  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers  from  each  other,  and  vested  those 
authorities  in  different  men  ;  hut  it  also  provides  that  the  legis- 
lative power  should  be  exercised  by  two  houses,  each  of  whom 
has  a  negative  upon  the  other.  The  experience  of  all  free  gov- 
ernments, has  demonstrated  the  propriety  and  utility  of  having 
the  legislature  consist  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  other.  This  division  of  legislative  power  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  laws  more  perfect.  It  is  expected  that 
one  house  would  detect  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  might 
arise  from  the  haste,  inattention,  and  passion  of  the  other ;  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  would  often  check  and  arrest  the 
ambitious  and  selfish  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  other. 

The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
most  of  the  States,  are  designated,  the  one  by  the  name  ol  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Though  the  two  houses  in  legislation  have  each  a  negative  upon 
the  other,  yet  their  power  and  authority  are  very  different  on 
various  subjects.  In  Congress,  all  bills  for  raisi7ig  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  in  other  bills.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  and  in  other  States,  all  money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  treaty, 
but  not  of  the  house  of  representatives.  And  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  no  perma- 
nent appointment  to  a  national  office  can  be  made ;  and  the  same 
authority  extends  to  the  senate  of  some  of  the  states  ;  but  the 
house  of  representatives  have  no  vote  in  making  these  appoint- 

[*  Note  bt  the  Editors. — The  ninety-three  numbers  which  precede  this 
have  been  published  in  the  JVew-Hampshire  Patriot  and  Portsmouth  Journal. — 
They  embrace  a  wide  field  of  research  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and  exhibit  at 
once  the  varied  learning  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  writer.  Few  persons 
have  read  the  numbers  without  pleasure  and  profit— and  the  desire  is  often  expres- 
sed abroad  that  they  might  be  embodied  in  volumes.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
the  series  will  be  continued  in  this  Journal,  and  that  the  venerable  author,  when  he 
shall  have  completed  his  remarks  on  the  history,  principles,  practice  and  duties  of 
government,  will  devote  his  pen  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  state  and  na- 
tion. We  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this,  as  no  man  living  in  New-England  has 
probably  so  rich  a  collection  of  books,  documents  and  papers  relating  to  this  coun- 
tey— or  is  more  competent  to  embody  them  in  the  most  interesting  form  of  history.] 
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ments.  In  some  of  the  states,  as  in  New-Hampshire,  in  making 
appointments  to  particular  offices,  and  in  completing  elections 
which  the  people  do  not  make,  the  two  houses  meet  in  convention, 
and  make  the  appointments  and  elections  by  joint  ballot ;  in  these, 
the  votes  of  the  senate  are  lost  in  the  house. 

To  enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  were  intended  and  naturally 
would  result  from  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  should, to  a  certain  degree, be  actually  independent 
of  each  other.  But  their  independence  will  be  impaired  when- 
ever the  election  of  the  members  of  one  house  depends  upon  the 
suffrages  of  the  other.  The  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  legislature  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  senators  by  the  respective  state  legislatures  ;  and  there- 
fore the  members  of  neither  of  those  houses  can  ever  be  indebt- 
ed to  the  votes  of  the  other  for  their  choice.  In  New-Hampshire, 
the  representatives  to  the  State  legislature  are  elected  in  small, 
and  the  senators  in  large  districts  by  the  people  ;  but  in  those 
districts  where  the  people  make  no  choice,  the  senators  elected 
meet  with  the  house,  and  by  joint  ballot  elect  one  of  the  two 
highest  candidates.  It  is  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  house, 
and  not  of  the  senate,  that  make  the  election  :  for  the  former,  on 
such  occasions,  are  usually  more  than  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  the  latter.  In  this  State  these  elections  have  frequently  oc- 
curred. In  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  there  were  only  five  years 
in  which  all  the  senators  were  elected  by  the  people  ;  but  in  two 
years,  two  thirds,  and  in  six  other  years,more  than  half,  and  during 
the  thirty-nine  years,more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  representatives.  Such  a  mode  of  elect- 
ing senators  appears  to  me  improper  ;  but  it  must  continue  until 
our  constitution  is  revised.  It  would  be  better,  either  that  the 
candidate  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  by  the  people 
should  be  declared  elected,  or  that  the  senators,  who  should  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  should  meet  and  elect  one  of  the 
two  highest  candidates  in  those  districts  in  which  there  was  no 
choice.  But  the  House  ought  not  in  any  case  whatever  to  pos- 
sess authority  to  elect  a  senator  for  the  State  legislature. 

It  is  a  question  of  importance,  to  fix  the  number  which  is  most 
proper  to  constitute  a  legislative  body  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  determine  with  precision  how  many  make  that 
number.  If  a  certain  number  be  named,  the  same  reason  will 
equally  justify  a  few  more  or  a  few  less.  I  know  the  terms /eo) 
and  many  are  not  definite,  but  comparative,  and  so  are  any  other 
when  applied  to  this  subject,  unless  the  precise  numbers  which 
actually  constitute  the  many  and  the  few  are  stated.  But  the 
terms  many  and  few,  or  large  and  small,  appear  well  adapted  to 
the  subject :  for  the  number  of  members  that  would  form  a  large 
legislature  in  one  State  would  in  fact  be  too  small  for  that  oi 
another.  This  will  appear  obvious  by  comparing  the  population 
and  wealth  of  New-York  with  that  of  Illinois.  The  numbers 
that  would  be  too  numerous   for  Illinois  would  be  too  few  for 
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New- York.  The  oae  has  a  population  of  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand,  the  other  less  than  fifty- 
tjix  thousand.  The  objections  against  a  legislature  composed  of 
either  too  many  or  too  few  members,  appear  unanswerable.  Pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  both  extremes  should  be  avoided. 

The  evils  which  result  from  a  numerous  legislative  body  are 
many — they  proceed  from  the  want  of  deliberation,  despatch,and 
responsibility.  "In  all  very  numerous  assemblies,"  says  Mr. 
Madison,  "of  whatever  characters  composed,  passion  never  fails 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had  every  Athenian  citizen 
been  a  Socrates  ;  every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been 
a  mob.  In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number 
composing  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  the  men  who  will  in 
fact  direct  their  proceedings.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  more  nu- 
merous any  assembly  may  be,  of  whatever  characters  composed, 
the  greater  is  known  to  be  the  ascendancy  of  passion  over  rea- 
son. In  the  next  place,  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater  will 
be  the  proportion  of  members  of  limited  information  and  of 
weak  capacities.  Now  it  is  precisely  on  characters  of  this  de- 
scription, that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the  few  are  known 
to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics,  where  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or 
an  artful  statesman,  was  generally  seen  to  rule  with  as  complete 
a  sway,  as  if  the  sceptre  had  been  placed  in  his  single  hands. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  more  multitudinous  a  representative 
assembly  may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will  partake  of  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  collective  meetings  of  the  people.  Igno- 
rance will  be  the  dupe  of  cunning ;  and  passion  the  slave  of 
sophistry  and  declamation.  The  people  can  never  err^  more 
than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying  their  representatives  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  tbe  barrier  against  the  gov ; 
ernment  of  a  few.  Experience  will  often  admonish  them,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose* 
of  safety,  of  local  information^  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the 
whole  society^  they  will  counteract  their  own  views,  by  every  ad- 
dition to  their  representatives.  The  countenance  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  more  democratic  :  but  the  soul  that  animates  it, 
will  be  more  oligarchic.  The  machine  will  be  enlarged,  but 
the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be  the  springs  by 
which  its  motions  are  directed." 

Experience  has  shewn  that  a  large  assembly  cannot  be  a  delib' 
erate  assembly,  but  must  be  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  a 
popular  assembly.  When  a  legislative  body  is  very  numerous, 
any  man  is  thought  fit  to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  no  one  feels  re- 
sponsible for  its  proceedings.  In  such  an  assembly,  many  of  its 
members  will  necessarily  be  men  of  feeble  intellects  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  required  to  act.  Such 
men,  neither  in  private  or  public  life,  can  ever  have  influence 
upon  public  opinion — a  quality  requisite  to  constitute  useful 
40 
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legislators ;  and  what  is  perhaps,  more  injurious,  they  will  ii 
general  implicitly  submit  to  the  will  of  artful  ambitious  leaders,  " 
who,  to  serve  themselves,  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  public.  It 
is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  authorize  men  to  act  as  public  agents 
who  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions.  And  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  prove  that  the  members  of  a  numerous  assembly  do 
not  feel  responsible  for  their  proceedings  :  for  the  conduct  of 
such  assemblies  aft'ords  such  plenary  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  no 
well  informed  men  can  deny  it. 

But,  "  in  a  small  body,"  as  a  recent  writer  observes,  "  every 
member  is  watched  by  his  constituents — and  the  smaller  the  bo- 
dy,the  higher  are  the  c;ualifications  for  the  member,and  the  great- 
er is  the  responsibility  he  feel?."  The  number,  however,  should 
not  be  so  small  as  to  endanger  the  public  safety,  exclude  the  ne- 
cessary local  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  people  ;  nor  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  each  mem- 
ber, when  he  considers  it  proper,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  ev- 
ery subject  on  which  he  should  be  required  to  act. 

The  first  house  of  representatives  in  Congress  that  met  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contained  only  sixty-five 
members  ;  but  the  next  house,  including  three  delegates  from 
the  territories,  will  consist  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  being  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  fifty  one  members — more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  there  were  thirty  four  years  since.  This  in- 
crease is  much  too  great  for  the  time  ;  should  it  continue  to  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come,  the 
house  will  then  be  too  numerous  to  legislate  for  the  nation.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  well  informed  gentleman,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  That  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Congress  ought  not  now^  considering  our  present 
population  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fiftij  members — that  when  our 
population^  shall  be  doubled,  it  should  consist  of  two  hundred,  and 
when  trebled,  and  ever  after,  not  more  ihnn  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  ;  and  that  a  larger  number  cannot  act  nnth  uniform  wisdom 
and  energy. 

Let  those  who  advocate  a  numerous  representation  in  Con- 
gress, contrast  the  business  and  proceedings  of  the  two  first  with 
the  two  last  Congresses,  and  I  think  they  will  find  cause  to  change 
their  opinion.  The  first  and  second  Congresses  who  met  under 
our  constitution  had  more  necessary,  important,  and  difficult  busi- 
ness to  perform  than  all  the  Congresses  that  have  since  assem- 
bled. On  the  two  first  houses  devolved  the  task  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  organization  of  the  national  government  j 
providing  establishments  for  the  judiciary  and  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government — the  army,  navy  and  mint  ;  estab- 
lishing a  system  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment :  the  support  of  public  credit,  paying  the  national  debt, 
and  other  subjects  incidental  to  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  doing  this  was  great,  not  only  on  ac- 
•ount  of  the  work  being  new,  but  that   difliculty  was   enhanced 
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by  the  peculiar  embarrassments  in  which  the  nation  was  then 
involved.  Though  the  members  were  then  few  in  number  and 
the  business  difficult  and  important,  they  performed  their  duty 
with  despatch  and  propriety  ;  and  the  laws  they  enacted  were 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  than 
for  their  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  Members  did  not  then  make 
long  speeches,  either  for  the  gallery  or  for  newspapers — they 
expressed  their  opinions  and  views  of  the  various  subjects  on 
which  they  were  required  to  act,  freely,  but  concisely.  They 
were  more  characterized  for  deliberation  and  voting,  than  for 
much  talking.  The  members  of  the  two  last  Congresses,  being 
much  more  numerous,  reversed  the  course  of  proceeding,  and 
have  spent  more  time  in  debate  than  in  deliberation  and  action; 
and  the  laws  they  have  enacted  are  not  only  less  important,  but 
the  principles  of  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  are  questionable, 
and  their  meaning  doubtful  and  uncertain. 

The  probability  is  that  the  representatives  in  the  national  leg- 
islature will,  in  future,  be  too  numerous.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  some  of  the  States  will  necessarily  be  much  less  than 
in  others,  and  if  the  number  to  entitle  a  State  to  more  represen- 
tatives than  one,  is  raised,  they  will  have  a  smaller  number  of 
representatives  than  they  now  have  ;  this  circumstance  may  not 
only  affect  the  re-election  of  some  of  the  members,  bat  excite 
State  pride  against  a  higher  ratio.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that 
sectional  interests,party  views,  and  considerations  connected  with 
the  presidential  election,  have  already  had,  and  probably  always 
will  have,  too  much  influence  upon  this  subject.  But  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation,  not  that  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  State,  or  party,  or  presidential  election,  should  govern 
Congress  in  determiiiing  the  number  of  which  the  house  should 
consist, 

September  15,  1823.  CINCINNATUS. 
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Tytler's  Elements  of  History — Isaac  Hill,  Esq.  Con- 
cord, has  just  published  an  edition  of  '■'■Elements  of  General 
History^  ancient  and  modern.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
F.  R,  S.  E.  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. With  a  continuation^  terminating  at  the  demise  of  King 
George  IIL^  1820.  By  Rev.  Edward  Nares^  D.  D.  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which 
are  added  a  succinct  History  of  the  United  States ;  unimproved 
Table  of  Chronology  ;  a  comparative  view  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  and  Questions  on  each  section.  Adapted  for  the  ust 
of  Schools  and  Academics,     By  an  experienced  Teacher,''' 
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Of  this  History,  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  thai 
it  is  used  in  our  colleges,  and  is  deemed  a  standard  work  ii; 
most  established  literary  seminaries.  It  is  written  in  chasH 
and  elegant  language,  fitted  at  once  to  interest  the  i'ancy  and 
improve  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  The  present  edition,  with 
the  improvements  and  Continuation,  is  believed  to  be  decid- 
edly superior  to  any  edition  which  ever  preceded  it.  So 
much  information,  in  so  small  a  space,  and  at  so  small  ex- 
pense, cannot  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind  :  in 
England,  the  historical  part  ot  this  edition  alone  ispubli^hed 
in  three  volumes,  at  an  expense  little  short  of  twelve  dollars. 
— Speaking  of  this  work,  a  literary  gentleman,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  pages  critically,  as  well  of  Ty tier's  as  of  iS  ares' 
work,  and  the  improvements,  remarks:  "The  whole,  as 
such,  is  better  calculated  for  schools  than  any  other  histori- 
cal work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  system  of  the 
Elements  of  History  ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  of  system  in 
the  works  mostly  used."  To  a  part  of  this  edition,  the  Ques- 
tions are  added.  These  Questions  are,  however,  printed  in 
a  separate  pamphlet,  and  will  accompany  the  volume,  and  be 
for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

The  3d  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  by  Mr.  Wain,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  the  lives  of  Ed- 
ward Ptutledge,  Lyman  Hall,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Stock- 
ton, Button  Gwinnett,  Josiah  Bartlett,*  Philip  Livingston, 
and  Roger  Sherman. 

Singular  Publication. — A  very  neatly  printed  book  of  220 
pages  octavo,  has  recently  issued  from  the  press  in  Boston, 
entitled  "  Correspondence  between  the  Hon.  John  Adnms, 
late  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  late  Wm.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.  beginning  in  1803,  and  ending  in  1812.  Pub- 
lished by  Ephraim  M.  Cunningham,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.''^  We  have  read  the  book  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret — not  on  account  of  its  ostensible  object,  which 
is  idle  and  very  harmless — but  on  account  of  its  effects  :  for 
any  one  may  perceive  this  to  be  a  signal  for  ransacking  the 
bureaus  of  other  distinguished  individuals,  and  exposing  to 
the  world  the  foibles,  the  party  or  personal  feuds  and  quar- 
rels— public  and  private,  honorable  or  dishonorable, — of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  offices  of  the  country.  It  is  degrading 
to  our  national  and  moral  character,  and  will  prove  a  sweet 
morsel  in  mouth   of  the  calumniators  ol  our  country,  that 

*  Tlic   hiograpliy  of  Dr.  Bartlett  is  nearly  the  same  published  in  the  Collec- 
tions for  1822— page  141. 
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such  unworthy  means  are  resorted  to  for  political  purposes. 
This  correspondence  was  commenced  in  1803,  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, and  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  under  the 
strictest  injunctions  of  confidence  and  secrecy.  The  strong- 
est possible  assurances  were  given  by  Cunningham  of  his 
honor  and  inviolable  integrity.  Mr.  Cunningham  dies. — 
"  The  seal  of  secrecy  (says  his  unblushing  son)  is  removed  hy 
the  triumph  of  death''''  !  !  And  has  the  son  no  regard  to  his 
father's  plighted  faith?  Will  he  "stand  a  trumpeter  on  his 
father's  tomb,  to  reveal  his  buried  secrets  !"  Public  virtue 
and  decency  are  shocked  at  this  outrage  upon  every  good 
principle  ;  and  the  indiscreet  young  man  must  reap  in  bit- 
terness of  the  fruit  he  has  sown.  The  letters  themselves 
are  of  no  particular  interest,  and  develope  nothing  new,  ei- 
ther in  a  historical,  political  or  mora!  point  of  view.  Thcj 
were  written  with  great  freedom,  as  confidential  letters  usual- 
ly are,  and  without  the  most  distant  apprehension  of  their 
future  exposure  to  the  world. 


FOR    THE    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 


Reply  to  the  "  Strictures  on  a  Review  of  the  Kew-Hampshire 
Agricultural  Repository,  JVo.  /,"  in  Historical  Collections, 
Xo.  8,  page  249. 

It  is  painful  to  us  to  become  a  party  to  a  literary  contro- 
versy, and  we  feel  an  utter  repugnance  at  makmg  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  devoted  as  they  are  to  more  important  ob- 
jects, the  field  of  literary  warfare  ;  but  we  are  induced  to 
offer  a  brief  reply  to  the  "  Strictures"  because  they  exhibit 
an  uncommon  degree  of  sophistry  ;  and  their  author  ap- 
pears extremely  sensitive  on  some  points,  and  discovers  an 
intemperance  of  feeling,  which  those  who  do  not  writhe  un- 
der the  lash  of  jusf  criticism,  seldom  exhibit.  We  are  hap- 
py to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  "  one  who 
reviews  publications  assumes  ground  somewhat  elevated  ;" 
and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  who  reviews  a  review  assumes 
a  still  more  elevated  station,  and  should  not  descend  to  paltry 
puns  or  to  personal  abuse. 

We  are  charged  in  the  "  Strictures"  with  hostility  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  because  we  reviewed  their  first  pub- 
lic efforts  "  at  this  juncture  ;"  now,  the  person  who  has  read 
the  remarks  on  pages  183,  and  188,  in  the  Review,  and  then 
accuses  us  of  being  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  Board," 
is  either  incapable  of  understanding  the  English  language, 
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or  is  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  in  the  one  case,  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  a  reply ;  and  in  the  other  we 
should  not  condescend  to  do  it. 

We  revietred  the  N,  H.  Agricultural  Repository  on  spe- 
cial requ(  st  ;  ami  if  any  criticisms  were  ever  to  be  offered, 
ihey  should  have  been  otrn-ed  precisely  at  the  "  juncture" 
at  which  they  appeared,  and  at  no  other  time.  It  would 
have  born  unpardonable  to  have  suffered  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Board  to  pass  without  respectful  and  imparlial  no- 
lice  ;  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudicious"  to  have  suf- 
fered crude  speculations  to  go  forth  into  the  world  in  con- 
nection wiih  valuable  focls,  without  attempting  to  separate 
the  gold  from  the  dross  ;  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudi- 
cious" to  have  suffered  the  book  to  pass  without  expressing 
a  regret  that  the  public  in  purchasing  a  work  on  "■  Agricul- 
ture," should  be  made  to  pay,  and  so  dearly  too,  for  papers 
having  no  connection  w-ith  that  subject,  either  as  an  art,  or 
science  ;  and  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudicious"  to  have 
passed  by  in  silence,  any  reasoning  founded  on  exploded 
th<  ories,  or  fanciful  hypotheses. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Strictures"  is  extremely  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Moore's  address ;  he  remarks  that  "wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  address  treated  a  common  topic  in  a 
very  common  manner,  whether  it  is  well  enough  in  its  place, 
and  ought  to  be  bound  by  itself,  arc  questions  of  no  impor- 
tance in  this  place ;"  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  on 
this  part  of  our  review,  decidedly  contradicts  his  assertion, 
and  plainly  proves  that  he  does  consider  these  questions  of 
great  importance.  To  assert  that  we  objected  to  the  ad- 
dress because  it  "  contains  moral  and  religious  information," 
is  a  charge  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  is  as  palpable  a 
falsehood  as  ever  was  uttered.  The  pk  in  truth  is  that  we  did 
not  think  that  it  contained  any  information  whatever  ;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  its  author  supposes  it  to  be  replete  with 
new  ideas.  We  certainly  considered  the  address  as  very 
much  out  of  place  in  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  R-  pository  ; 
we  regretted  to  see  it  there,  and  we  regret  it  now  more  than 
ever,  for  we  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  criticising 
the  address  itself,  and  our  only  excuse  w^as,  that  we  were 
requested  to  review  the  agricultural  papers,  and  we  did  not 
think  that  the  "  adilress"  could  be  included  in  that  class,  and 
did  not  wish  to  criticise  moral  essays  or  doctrinal  sermons. 
We  regret  deeply,  very  deeply,  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Repository,  because  it  has  done  more  injury  to 
the  Board  than  the  united  efforts  of  its  enemies  ;  it  i''  the 
Jonah  which  has  brought  the  Board  info  their  present  situa- 
tion ;  the  public  have  lost  their  confidence  in  the  Board,  and 
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the  author  of  the  "  Strictures"  feds  it — "  hinc.  illae   lachry- 
mse." 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  '•  Strictures"  on  the  subject 
of  this  address,  that  we  venture  to  suggest,  and  we  presume 
we  come  very  near  the  truth,  when  we  surmise  that  the  ad- 
dress was  first  ushered  into  the  world  as  a  sermon  ;  next  as 
an  address  before  the  Couniy  Society,  lastly  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  ! !  Perhaps  it  has  been  thrice  paid  for ; 
we  know  that  it  has  been  once  paid  for ;  we  dismiss  it  with 
the  single  remark,  that  we  consider  it  "  bra^-sica  bis  cocta,"  a 
cabbage  twice  boiled.  We  fully  accord  with  the  author  of 
the  "  Strictures"  that  "the  art  of  agri<  ulture  has  a  moral 
and  religious  influenc*  on  society,"  and  we  do  not  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  public  will  "  hire"  the  Board,  to  "  make 
moral  and  religious  reflections  from  their  subject"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  Board  was  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  Agriculture,  and  Domestic 
Manufactures,  and  if  th*  y  "  venture  to  rise  above  the  ground 
to  draw  the  attention  of  people  to  ol)jects  more  elevated,"  we 
assert  that  they  art  not  discharging  their  duty  ;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  rise  above  their  business,  is  a  gross  breach  of 
trust  and  abuse  of  public  confidence.  Thej'  may  next  pub- 
lish the  speculations  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  on  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  agriculture  in  the  brain  ;  or  perl^aps  the  re- 
port of  a  law  case,  in  wnich  a  rake  or  a  dung-fork  was  the 
subject  of  litigation ;  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  writer 
of  the  Strictures  "  there  is  as  much  (not  the  same)  affinity 
between  agriculture"  and  these  subjects,  as  between  "  the 
address"  and  agriculture,  and  they  should  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples be  published  by  the  Stale  of  New-Hampshire  in  the  Re- 
pository. 

We  thank  the  Editors  of  his  Journal  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  answer  the  "ipse  dixit"  respecting  the  word  "progressed;" 
and  we  have  been  entertained  with  the  grave  defence  of  the 
use  of  the  word  "  illy,"  introduced,  we  are  told,  "  because 
it  gives  grea/cr  ease  in  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  and  adds" — what  ? — why  "  adds  much  to  euphony  in 
reading"!!  We  did  not  know  before  this,  that  euphony 
means  a  harsh,  discordant  sound  ;  but  if  this  be  the  true  im- 
port of  the  word, we  fully  accord  with  the  author  of  the  "Stric- 
tures" that  "?■%"  "adds  much  to  euphony  in  reading" — Il- 
ly ! — the  sounds  heard  hy  Hogarth's  enraged  musician  are 
melody  to  this  word  ;  the  screech  owl's  note  is  music  to  it. 
We  are  told  that  "  illy"  "  is  a  legitimate  derivation  from  ill  ;" 
so  is  "  welly"  from  we//;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  correct- 
ness of  the  observation,  we  should  not  say  that  some 
papers  in  the  Repository  were  "  zue/Zi/"  written,  and  that  the 
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remarks  in  the  Strictures"  illy''''  become  him  whose  object  h 
truth. 

The  remarks  which  immediately  follow  these  observa- 
tions on  philology,  have  been  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  us  ;  we  have  been  delighted  with  the  puns^  and  fashes  of 
roi'/,  which  the  Strictures  occasionally  exhibit,  but  with  none 
more  than  that  which  here  occurs.  We  sometimes  notice 
"  a  pestilent  hankering  after  puns"  in  some  writers,  which  it 
is  painful  to  witness  ;  hut  in  the  Strictures  is  found  the  ti-iie 
electric  fire  of  wit,  which  thrills  through  the  whole  soul,  and 
convulses  us  with  laughter ;  we  cannot  but  thank  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  "  Strictures"  for  the  distressingly  pain- 
ful pleasure,  arising  from  laughter,  which  he  has  afforded 
us.  One  ought  not  be  too  lavish  of  such  rare  talents  at  wit  ; 
one  ought  not  to — but  we  must  not  compliment  too  highly  ; 
for  in  the  language  of  Pope,  w^e  have 

"  No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  our  sfore, 
No  fool  to  laiigh  at,  which  we  value  more." 

We  arc  peculiarly  happy  in  the  reflection  that  our  opin- 
ions as  expressed  in  the  Review,  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  more  than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  have  read  the  book. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  our  remarks  respecting  the  essay 
on  manures  ;  any  boarding  school  Miss  who  has  read  the 
Conversations  on  Chymistry,  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  our 
positions  ;  we  remind  the  writer  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  oppose  "  high  authorities"  to  facts  ;  any  person  who 
reads  this  part  of  the  "  Strictures"  will  be  satisfied  that  their 
author  has  not  only  "multiplied  words  without  knowledge," 
but  is  also  totally  ignorant  of  the  just  logic  of  philosophy. 

The  last  charge  against  us  is,  "  the  atrocious  crime  of  be- 
ing a  young  man."  This  attempt  to  parry  the  force  of  our 
remarks  by  casting  a  sarcasm  on  their  supposed  author-this 
mode  of  replying  to  our  observations,  is  not  only  utterly  con- 
temptible in  itself,  but  is  descending  to  personal  consider- 
ations totally  unworthy  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  is  a  subter- 
fuge which  perfectly  evades  fair  argument.  The  very  last 
sentence  in  the  "  Strictures"  is  totally  beyond  our  poor  com- 
prehension :  we  regret  that  the  author  has  prostituted  the 
language  of  inspiration  to  such  purposes;  we  regret  that  he 
resorts  to  the  Scriptures  for  phrases  in  which  to  clothe  his 
peevish  passions.  We  now  bid  him  a  final  adieu,  and  leave 
him  to  his  commas,  and  colons.  Q. 

August  17,  1823. 

[Note. — The  preceding  <irticle  was  received  in  season  fortVic  last  No.,  but  ne- 
cessarily deferred.  We  merely  observe,  tliat  no  article  of  a  controversial  or  per- 
sonal nature  will  hereafter  be  admitted  in  the  Journal.  It  was  our  original  design 
to  keep  clear  of  tlie  quicksands  of  party  or  personal  enmities  ;  and  we  regret  tJiat 
any  thing  heretofor»  published,  has  borne  that  complexion.— Ed.) 
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NOVEMBER,  1823. 
HISTORICAL  JlKETCH  OF  EPSOM,  N.  H. 

BY    REV.    JONATHAN    CURTIS,    A.  M. 

Situation.] — EPSOM,  a  post-town  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
rimack, in  la:itude  43o  12'  north,  lies  12  miles  E.  from  Con- 
cord. It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pittsfield,  S.  by  Allenstown,  E. 
by  Deerfield  and  Northvvood,  and  W.  by  Chichester  and 
Pembroke.  The  town  is  6  miles  long,  and  4  1-2  broad. — 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Surry,  England,  about  16  miles  from  London. 

Incorporation.] — Epsom  was  granted  to  Theodore  Atkin- 
son and  others,  inhabitants  of  New-Castle,  Rye,  and  Green- 
land, on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1 727.  Theodore  Atkinson,  Joshua 
Frost,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Weeks  were  authorized  by  the 
charter  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  which  was 
holden  at  the  ferry-house  in  New-Castle,  Noy.  20,  1727.  No 
meeting  was  holden  in  the  town  for  the  choice  of  town 
officers,  &c.  till  1743.  Previous  to  this  time,  and  after- 
wards, till  1750,  the  concerns  of  the  town  were  transacted 
by  the  proprietors  at  their  meetings  holden  at  New-Castle 
and  Portsmouth. 

Settlement,] — There  are  no  records  to  be  found,  which 
show  the  precise  time  when  the  first  settlement  was  com- 
menced. But  it  appears  from  various  facts,  that  there  was 
a  number  of  families  in  town  a  considerable  time  before  its 
incorporation. 

Among  the  first,  who  began  settlements  in  the  town,  were 
Charles  M'Coy  from  Londonderry  ;  Willirm  Blazo,  a 
Frenchman  ;  Andrew  M'Clary,  granrKnther  of  Gen.  Michael 
M'Claiy,  from  Londonderry  in  Ireland  ;  one  VVhitaker,  and 
Samuel  Blake,  gen<^rally  called  Sergeant  Blake. 

M'Coy  built  a   house  on    the  north   side  of  what  is   now 
called  Sanborn's  hill ;  and  thence  extended  his  farm  by  spot- 
ting the  trees  round  upon  the  mountain,  which  \\'A\  probably 
41 
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always  bear  his  name.  A  daughter  of  his,  Mrs.  Wood  and 
the  first  child  born  in  the  town,  is  still  liviiig.  She  is  now 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  her  9od  year.  Sergeant 
Blake  commenced  a  settlement  not  far  from  McCo^  's,  on 
land  now  owned  by  one  of  his  sons.  He  came  into  town  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  several  years  after  which  imie,  his  father, 
Lieut.  Bldke,  also  moved  in.  For  some  time  after  Sergeant 
Blake  came,  locations  for  the  best  farms  might  be  obtained 
for  little  more  than  paying  for  the  labor  of  spotting  the  trees 
round  them.  When  he  made  his  purchase,  he  obtained  con- 
siderably more  than  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Blake,  (probably  more  than  100  acres  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  toivn,)  for  ten  shillings,  and  turned  in  his  jack-knife  for 
one  shilling  of  that  sum.  The  only  place  he  had  for  baking, 
for  several  years,  was  an  oven  built  upon  a  flat  rock,  which 
till  lately  lay  by  the  road  near  Mr.  Isaac  Towle's  barn ;  but 
is  now  split  and  hammered,  and  forms  part  of  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  dwelling  house  of  Sam^iel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Incursions  of  the  Indians.J-Iu  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  alt^rm 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  settlement  was  commenced,  only  the  men  ventured 
to  remain  in  the  place  during  the  summer  season  ;  and  then 
they  must  keep  their  arms  by  them,  while  they  labored  on 
their  lands.  During  the  winter,  there  was  much  less  danger 
from  the  Indians.  Even  long  after  the  men  had  removed 
their  families  into  the  place,  so  feeble  was  their  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  theii  savage  neighbors,  that,  whenever 
any  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  they  either  sent 
their  families  away,  or  fled  with  them  to  the  garrison  at  Not- 
tingham. At  length  a  house  was  erected  by  Capt.  Andrew 
McClary  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  near  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  which  was  made  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  being  surrounded  by  a 
high  wooden  wall,  entered  by  a  heavy,  well  secured  gate. 
Thither  the  inhabitants  fled  at  night,  whenever  danger  was 
apprehended. 

Captivity  OF  Mrs.  McCoy.] — The  Indians  were  first  at- 
tracted to  the  new  settlements  in  the  town  by  discovering 
McCoy  at  Suncook,  now  Pembroke.  This,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  in  the  year  1747.  Reports  were  spread 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  in  various  places;  and 
McCoy  had  heard  that  they  had  been  seen  lurkinjj  about  the 
woods  at  Penncook,  now  Concord.  He  went  as  far  as  Pem- 
broke ;  ascertained  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  ;  was  some- 
where discovered  by  them,  and  followed  home.     They  told 
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his  wife,  whom  they  afterwards  made  prisoner,  that  they 
looked  through  cracks  around  the  house,  and  saw  what  they 
had  for  supper  that  night.  They  however  did  not  discover 
themselves  till  the  second  day  after.  They  probably 
wished  to  take  a  little  time  to  learn  the  strength  and  prepar- 
ation of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  day,  Mrs.  McCoy,  at- 
tended by  their  two  dogs,  went  down  to  see  if  any  ot  ihe 
other  families  had  returned  from  the  garrison.  She  found 
no  one.  On  her  return,  as  she  was  passing  the  block-house, 
which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  meeting  house,  the 
dogs,  which  had  passed  round  it,  came  running  back  growl- 
ing and  very  much  excited.  Their  appearance  induced  her 
to  make  the  best  of  her  way  home.  The  Indians  afterwards 
told  her  that  they  then  lay  concealed  there,  and  saw  the 
dogs,  when  they  came  round. 

McCoy,  being  now  strongly  suspicious  that  the  Indians 
were  actually  in  the  town,  determined  to  set  off  the  next  day 
with  his  family  for  the  garrison  at  Nottingham.  His  family 
now  coMaisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  son  John.  The 
younger  children  were  still  at  the  garrison.  They  accord- 
ingly secured  their  house  as  well  as  they  could,  and  all  set 
off  next  morning; — McCoy  and  his  son  with  their  guns, 
though  without  amrrimition,  having  fired  away  what  they 
brought  with  them  in  bunting. 

As  they  were  travelling  a  little  distance  east  of  the  place 
where  the  meeting  house  now  stands,  Mrs.  McCoy  fell  a  lit- 
tle in  the  rear  of  the  others.  This  circumstance  gave  the 
Indians  a  favorable  opportunity,  for  separating  her  from  her 
husband  and  son.  The  Indians,  three  men  and  a  boy,  lay 
in  ambush  near  the  foot  of  Marden's  hill,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  mountain  road  with  the  main  road.  Here 
they  suffered  McCoy  and  his  son  to  pass  ;  but,  as  his  wife 
was  passing  them,  they  reached  from  the  bushes,  and  took 
hold  of  her,  charging  her  to  make  no  noise,  and  covering  her 
mouth  with  their  hands,  as  she  cried  to  her  husband  for  as- 
sistance. Her  husband,  hearing  her  cries,  turned,  and  was 
about  coming  to  her  relief.  But  he  no  sooner  began  to  ad- 
vance, than  the  Indians,  expecting  probably  that  he  would 
fire  upon  them,  began  to  raise  their  pieces,  which  she  push- 
ed one  side,  and  motioned  to  her  friends  to  make  their  es- 
cape, knowing  that  their  guns  were  not  loaded,  and  that  they 
would  doubtless  be  killed,  if  they  approached.  They  ac- 
cordingly ran  into  the  woods  and  made  their  escape  to  the 
garrison.     This  took  place  August  21,  1747. 

The  Indians  then  collected  together  what  booty  they  could 
obtain,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  trammel,  from  Mr.  George 
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Wallace's  ;  the  apples  of  the  only  tree  which  bore  in  town, 
which  was  in  the  orchard  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Gritlin, 
and  some  other  trilling  articles,  and  prepared  to  set  off  wiih 
their  prisoner  for  Canada. 

Before  they  took  their  departure,  they  conveyed  Mrs. 
McCoy  to  a  place  near  the  little  Suncook  river,  where  they 
left  her  in  the  care  of  the  young  Indian,  w  hi!e  the  ihi'ce  men, 
whose  names  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Plausuwa,* 
Sabatis  and  Christi,  went  away,  and  were,  for  some  time 
absent.  During  their  absence,  Mrs.  McCoy  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  make  her  escape.  She  saw  opportunities,  when 
she  thought  she  might  dispatch  the  young  Indian  with  the 
trammel,  which,  with  other  things,  was  left  with  them,  and 
thus  perhaps  avoid  some  strange  and  barbarous  di  ath,  or  a 
long  and  distressing  captivity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
knew  not  at  what  distance  the  others  were.  If  she  altompi- 
ed  to  kill  her  young  keeper,  she  might  fail.  If  she  efl'ected 
her  purpose  in  this,  she  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
a  cruel  and  revengeful  foe,  and  then  some  dreadful  death 
would  be  her  certain  portion.  On  the  whole,  she  thought 
best  to  endeavor  to  prepare  her  mii.d  to  bear  what  mighi  be 
no  more,  than  a  period  of  savage  captivity.  Soon,  however, 
the  Indians  returned,  and  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  all 
thoughts  of  escapf'.  From  the  direction,  m  which  they  went 
and  returned,  and  from  their  smutty  appearance,  she  sus- 
pected what  their  business  had  been.  She  told  ihcm' she 
guessed  they  had  boen  burning  her  house.'  Plausaw;^,  who 
could  speak  some  broken  English,  informed  her  they  had.t 

They  now  commenced  their  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
Canada,  in  which  the  poor  captive  might  well  expect  that 
great  and  complicated  sufferings  would  be  her  lot.  She  did 
indeed  fmd  the  journey  fatiguing,  and  her  fare  scantj^  and 
precarious.  But,  in  her  treatment  from  the  Indians,  she  ex- 
perienced a  very  agreeable  disappointment.  The  kind- 
ness she  received  from  them  v/as  far  greater  than  she  had 
expected  from  those,  who  were  so  often  distinguished  for 
their  cruelties.  The  apples  they  had  gathered  they  saved 
for  her,  giving  her  one  every  day.  In  this  way,  they  lasted 
her  as  far  on  the  way  as  lake  Chanaplain.  They  gave  her 
the  last,  as  they  were  crossing  that  lake  in  their  canoes. 
This  circumstance  gave  to  the  tree,  on  which   the  apples 

*  These  were  of  the  Arosagiintacook  or  St.  Francis  Tribe.  See  Bel- 
knap's Hist.  N.  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  278. 

f  The  writer  has  a  piece  of  the  iron  ware,  which  was  melted  down  in 
the  burniuff  of  the  house. 
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grew,  the  name  of  "  IsaheWs  tree,''^  her  name  being  Isabella. 
In  many  ways  did  they  appear  desirous  of  mitigating  the 
distresses  of  their  prisoner  while  on  their  tedious  journey. 
When  night  came  on,  and  they  halted  to  repose  themselves 
in  the  dark  wilderness,  Plausawa,  the  head  man,  would 
make  a  little  couch  in  the  leaves  a  little  way  from  theirs, 
cover  her  up  with  his  own  blanket ;  and  there  she  was  suf-' 
fered  to  sleep  undisturbed  til!  morning.  When  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  must  be  forded,  one  of  them  would  carry 
her  over  on  his  back.  Nothing  like  insult  or  indecency  did 
they  ever  oti'er  her  during  the  whole  time  she  was  with  them. 
They  carried  her  to  Canada,  and  sold  her  as  a  servant  to  a 
French  family,  whence,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  she  return- 
ed home.  But  so  comfortable  was  her  condition  there,  and 
her  husband  being  a  man  of  rather  a  rough  and  violent  tem- 
per, she  declared  she  never  should  have  thought  of  attempt- 
ing the  journey  hoihe,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

After  the  capture  of  Mrs.  McCoy,  the  Indians  frequently 
visited  the  town,  but  never  committed  any  very  great  dep- 
redations. The  greatest  damage  they  ever  did  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  was  the  spoiling  of  all  the  ox-teams 
in  town.  At  the  time  referred  to.  there  were  but  four  yoke 
of  oxen  in  the  place,  viz.  McCoy's  Capt.  McClary's,  Geo. 
Wallace's,  and  Lieut.  Blake's.  It  was  a  time  of  apprehen- 
sion from  the  Indians;  and  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  all 
fled  to  the  garrison  at  Nottingham.  They  Icit  their  oxen  to 
graze  about  the  woods,  with  a  bell  upon  one  of  them.  The 
Indians  found  them  ;  shot  one  out  of  each  yoke  ;  took  out 
their  tongues,  made  a  prize  of  the  bell   and  left  them. 

The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  savages  were  doubtless 
very  much  averted  by  a  friendly,  conciliating  course  of  con- 
duct in  the  inhabitants  towards  them.  This  was  particular- 
ly the  case  in  the  course  pursued  by  Sergeant  Blake  Being 
himself  a  curious  marksman  and  an  expert  hunter,  traits  of 
character  in  their  view  of  the  highest  order,  he  soon  secured 
their  respect ;  and,  by  a  course  of  kind  treatment,  he  secur- 
ed their  friendship  to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  they  had 
opportunities,  they  would  not  injure  him  even  in  time  of  war. 

The  first  he  ever  saw  of  them  was  a  company  of  them 
making  towards  his  house,  through  the  opening  from  the  top 
of  Sanborn's  hill.  He  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  lay  con- 
cealed, till  ihey  had  made  a  thorough  search  about  his 
house  and  enclosures,  and  had  gone  off.  The  next  time  his 
visitors  came,  he  was  constrained  to  become  more  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  treat  them  with  more  attention.  As  he 
was  busily  engaged  towards  the^close  of  the  day  in  com- 
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pleting  a  yard  for  his  cow,  the  declining  sun  suddenly  threw 
along  several  enormous  shadows  on  the  ground  before  h.im. 
He  had  no  sooner  turned  to  see  the  cause,  than  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  stately  Indians. 
Seeing  his  prrturbation,  they  patted  him  on  the  head,  and 
told  him  "  not  to  be  alVaid,  for  they  would  not  hurl  him.' 
'J  hey  then  went  with  him  into  his  house;  and  their  first 
business  was  to  search  all  his  bottles  to  see  if  he  had  any 
" occapee,"' rum.  They  then  told  him  they  were  very  hungry, 
and  wanted  something  to  eat.  He  hrippened  to  have  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bear,  which  he  gave  them.  Thfy  took  it  and  threw 
it  whole  upon  the  fire,  and  very  soon  brgan  to  cut  and  eat 
from  it  half  raw.  While  they  wei-e  eating,  he  emj)loyed 
himself  in  cutting  ]>ieccs  from  it,  and  broiling  upon  a  slick 
for  them,  which  pleased  them  very  much.  After  their  re- 
past, they  wished  for  the  privilege  of  lying  by  his  fire  through 
the  night,  which  he  granted.  The  next  morning,  they  jtro- 
posed  tryirig  skill  with  him  in  firing  at  a  mark.  To  this  he 
acceded.  But  in  this,  finding  themselves  outdone,  they 
were  much  astonished  and  chagrined;  nevertheless  they 
highly  commended  him  for  his  skill,  patting  him  on  the  head, 
and  telling  him,  '  if  he  would  go  off  with  them^  they  would  make 
him  their  big  captain.^  They  used  often  to  call  upon  him,  and 
his  kindness  to  them  they  never  forgot  even  in  time  of  war. 

Plausawa  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  doubling  his  lip,  and 
producing  a  very  shrill  piercing  whistle,  which  might  be 
heard  a  great  distance.  At  a  time,  when  ronsiderable  dan- 
ger was  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  Blake  went  oft"  into 
the  woods  alone,  though  considered  hazardous,  to  look  for 
his  cow,  that  was  missing.  As  he  was  passing  along  by 
Sinclair's  brook,  arj  unfrequented  place,  northerly  from 
McCoy's  mountain  ;  a  very  loud  sharp  whi.-tle,  which  he 
knew  to  be  Plausawa's,  suddenly  passed  through  his  head  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  sudden  alarm  almost  raised  him 
from  the  ground  ;  and,  with  a  very  light  step,  he  soon  reach- 
ed home  without  his  cow.  In  more  peaceable  times,  Plau- 
sawa asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  the  time,  and  laugh- 
ed very  much  to  think  how  he  ran  at  the  fright,  and  told  him 
the  reason  for  his  whistling.  "  Youn^  Indian,'^''  said  he,  '■^  put 
up  gun  to  shont  Englishman,  Me  knock  it  down,  and  whistle 
to  start  you  off."'  So  lasting  is  their  friendship,  when  treated 
well.  At  the  close  of  (he  wars,  thp  Indians  built  several 
win^wams  near  the  confluence  of  Wallace's  brook  with  the 
Great  Suncook.  On  a  little  islnnd  in  this  river,  near  the  place 
called  "  short  falls,"  one  of  them  lived  for 'considerable  time. 
Plausawa  and  Sabatis  were  finally  both  killed  in  time  of 
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peace  by  one  of  the  whites  after   a   drunken  quarrel  and 
buried  near  a  certain  brook  in  Boscawen.* 

Mountains.] — The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  ; 
the  land  frequently  rising  into  considerable  hills.  Four  of 
the  highest  eminences  have  received  the  name  of  mountains. 

McCoy's^  nam^d  after  Charles  McCoy,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

Fort  Mountain,  probably  so  called  from  having  an  emin- 
ence near  the  suaimit,  resembling  a  fort,  lies  about  one  mile 
further  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  four. 
This  is  probably  the  highest  land  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  between  the  ocean  and  Merrimack  river.  From  its 
summit,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  ocean  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  though  distant  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  the  beholder  has  a  very  full  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

NaCs  Mountain  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
last  mentioned  one.  It  was  so  named  from  the  circumstance, 
that  Nathaniel,  one  of  McCoy's  children,  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  woods  while  searching  for  the  cows,  was  found  upon 
it.  It  is  said  he  was  absent  several  days,  and  subsisted  dur- 
ing that  time  upon  berries  ;  and  that,  when  first  discovered, 
he  was  disposed  to  flee  from  those  who  came  to  his  relief. 

Nottingham  Mountain,  so  named  from  its  being  crossed  by 
the  ancient  Nottingham,  [now  Deerfieki]  line,  lies  about  half 
a  mile  easterly  from  Fort  mountain.  In  this  mountain,  on 
the  Dcerfield  side,  is  said  to  be  a  small  cave  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  or  thirty  persons  at  the  same  lime. 

Rivers.] — The  Great  and  Litth  Suncook  are  the  only 
streams,  which  deserve  the  name  of  rivers.  These  seldom 
fail  to  afford  abundant  water  for  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, that  are  situated  upon  them.  The  Great  Suncook 
never  fails  ;  though  the  other  does  in  very  dry  seasons.  The 
Great  Suncook  enters  the  town  from  the  north  ;  and,  bending 
its  course  south-westerly,  unites  with  the  Merrimack  at  Pem- 
broke. The  Little  Suncook  enters  the  town  from  the 
east,  a  few  rods  below  the  pond  of  the  same  name,  from 
which  it  runs  ;  and  proceeding  in  a  pretty  direct  course  west- 
ward near  the  centre  of  the  town,  unites  with  the  river  first 
mentioned. 

Ponds.] — There  are  but  three  in  the  town,  and  these  are 
small-  Their  names  are  Chesnut,  Round,  and  Odiornts 
Pond. 


*  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  280. 
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Mineralogy.] — Under  this  division  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  viz : 

Quartz.  This  occurs  of  the  common  kind,  both  amorphous 
and  crystallized.  That  variety  called  limpid  quartz  is  not 
unfrequcnt.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  beautiful  prismatic  six- 
sided  crystals,  as  transparent  as  the  purest  glass,  and  termi- 
nated generally  only  at  one  end  by  six-sided  pyramids.  This 
variety  is  frequently  termed  rock  crystal.  Dr.  Crosby  has  a 
beautiful  crystal  of  considerable  size  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  numerous  smaller  ones.  Of  ferruginous  quartz,  the 
varieties  yellozo  and  red  have  been  noticed  with  crystals  i 
of  the  same  form  with  those  mentioned  above. 

Feldspar  of  the  common  kind,  often  occurs  in  large  crystals 
m  a  coarse  grained  granite.  The  crystals  are  either  white 
or  tinged  with  yellow.  The  granular  variety  is  sometimes 
found,  especially  where  the  soil  is  moist. 

Mica  is  very  abundantly  diffused  among  the  rocks,  and 
often  occurs  in  large  crystals. 

Schorl  is  very  abundant.  Two  varieties  have  been  ob- 
served. 1.  Common  schorl.  Its  color  is  a  shining  black,  and 
the  crystals  often  very  large.  2.  Tourmaline.  This  was 
found  at  the  foot  of  Fort  mountain,  in  long,  finely  striated, 
prismatic  crystals,  slightly  imbedded  in  a  very  coarse,rough 
granite.  The  color,  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  is  greenish  blue;  but  at  the  edges  of  the  crystal, 
where  it  is  translucent,  it  is  green. 

Garnets  of  a  small  size  and  pale  red  color,  are  often  found 
imbedded  in  the  rocks. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  brozvn  oxide,  is  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Sulphuret  of  iron  appears  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  many  ^of  the  rocks  ;  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently noticed  in  its  decomposed  state,  forming  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  copperas. 

Lead.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians,  in  one  of  their  visits  at 
Sergeant  Blake's,  requested  him  to  give  them  some  lead  for 
making  balls.  He  told  them  he  had  no  lead  but  he  had  a 
mould  for  running  balls.  They  went  away  ;  and,  after  a 
short  time,  returned  with  a  quantity  of  ore,  from  which  they 
extracted  con^ideral'le  lead.  They  appeared  generally  to  ' 
have  lead  in  abundance,  and  Sergeant  Blake  frequently  after- 
wards purchased  it  of  them.  They  would  never  tell  the 
particular  place  where  they  obtained  the  ore.  They  said 
they  got  it  in  Wallace's  brook,  near  which  they  had  several 
wigwams.  This  brook  rises  in  McCoy's  mountain,  and  runs 
northwesterly  into  the  Great  Suncook.  Col.  Prescott  once 
found  a  small  quantity  of  lead  ore  in,  or  near  the  Great  Sun- 
Gook. 
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Silver,  Some  of  the  aged  people  relate,  that,  after  a  great 
freshet,  a  quantity  of  silver,  of  which  a  spoon  was  made, 
was  found  by  one  Simonds  in  a  small  stream,  called  Deer 
brook,  which  issues  from  the  south  side  of  Fort  mountaih* 
It  is  not  known  that  any  has  been  found  since. 

Water  Machinery.] — The  hilly  surface  of  the  town,  and 
numerous  streams,  render  it  very  favorable  for  that  kind  of 
machinery,  which  requires  the  power  of  water.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  are  eight  grist  mills  with  twelve  runs  of 
stones;  ten  saw  mills  ;  three  carding  machines  ;  three  cloth- 
iers' shops  ;  and  four  bark  mills. 

Taverns  and  Stores.] — There  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  six  taverns,  and  as  many  stores,  at  each  of  which 
there  is  more  or  less  of  such  bu>iness  transacted  as  is  com- 
monly connected  with  similar  establishments. 

Diseases  and  Mortality.] — The  diseases  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  generally  been  such,  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
incident  to  particular  ages  and  circumstances.  I  do  not 
learn  from  any  physician,  who  has  ever  practised  in  the 
town,  that  a  disease  which  might  properly  be  called  epidem- 
ic, has  ever  made  its  appearance.  The  town  had  been  set- 
tled 30  years,  before  a  father  of  a  family  died.  The  first 
man  buried  in  the  oldest  grave  yard,  (that  by  the  meeting- 
house) was  William  Blazo.  The  whole  number  of  deaths 
during  Mr.  Haseltine's  ministry  of  30  years,  was  286,making 
an  average  of  9  1-2  annually.  The  average  number  for  8 
years  past,  is  16  3-8.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  during 
that  period  is  131.  The  present  population  is  1336.  A 
person  died  a  few  years  since,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pitman,  whose 
age  lacked  but  a  few  days  of  100  years.  Hon.  John  M'- 
Clary,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  town  clerk,  representative 
and  senator,  was  instantly  killed  Dec.  13,  1821,  by  the  fall- 
ing timbers,  while  assisting  in  the  raising  of  a  frame. 

Schools.] — The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school  districts, 
in  which  about  500  dollars  are  annually  expended. 

Library.'] — There  is  a  social  library  in  town,  consisting  of 
about  100  volumes  of  books  pretty  judiciously  selected; 
though  not  containing  the  writings  of  any  very  late  authors 
or  any  of  those  useful  periodical  publications  upon  religion, 
agriculture,  &c.,  which  are  very  desirable  for  such  associa- 
tions. 

[The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Epsom  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Memoranda  relating  to  Churches,  &c.  in  New-Hampshire,' 
DOW  publishing  in  the  Collections. — Ed.] 
42 
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Memoranda  :    relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  Meto- 

Hampshire. 

[Continued  from  page  300.] 

in  1737,  ihe  Rev.  Joseph  Seccombe  succeeded  Mr. 
Clarke  in  the  ministry  at  Kingston  ;  Rev.  David  McGre- 
GORE  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  West  Paiish  in 
Londonderrj';  Rev.  Aaron  Whittemore  was  ordained  at 
Pembroke;  Rev.  Amos  Main  at  Rochester  ;  Rtv.  Jeremiah 
Fogg  at  Kensington,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Merrill  at  Not- 
tingham-West— the  first  ministers  o(  those  several  towns. 

Mr.  Seccombe  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1734,  and  died  in  1760. 

Mr.  McGregore  was  a  son  of  the  first  minister  of  London- 
derry, and  received  his  literary  and  theological  education 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  his  father's  succes- 
sor. He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  May  30, 
1779,  at  the  age  of  68.  "  He  stood  high  in  the  public  esti- 
mation as  a  preacher  and  as  a  divine.  His  praise  was  in 
all  the  surrounding  churches.  Few,  if  any,  then  upon  the 
stage,  were  considered  his  superiors.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  scriptures,  had  a  natural  gift  of  elocution,  and  was  a 
zealous  and  engaging  preacher.  His  voice  was  full  and 
commanding — his  delivery  solemn  and  impressive — and  his 
sentiments  clear  and  evangelical.  His  house  of  worship 
was  usually  thronged.  Many  from  neighboring  towns  dili- 
gently attended  u[<on  his  ministry."  In  1 741,  that  bright 
year  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New-England,  Mr.  Mc 
Gregore  and  his  parish  were  favored  with  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion, and  many  were  added  to  the  church.  "  During  this  sea- 
son of  seriousness  and  religious  attention,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Whitfield  visited  the  town,  and  preached  to  a  large 
collection  of  people  in  the  open  field."  Mr.  McGregore 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  death.  It  was  a 
communion  season.  "  On  this  occasion  he  manifested,  dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  the  public  exercises,  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  devotcdness;  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  eflbrt,  he 
sank  down  in  his  desk,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  assembly. 
He  however  so  far  revived  as  to  return  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  address  in  public  his  people  for  the  last  time  ;  he 
died  the  following  Friday.  During  his  short  confinement 
his  mind  was  calm  and  serene.  His  faith  in  that  Saviour 
whom  he  had  from  time  to  time  so  fully  exhibited  in  all  his 
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offices,  was  now  his  never  failing  support.  It  disarmed 
death  of  his  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  terror.  To  one  of 
his  elders,  who  visited  him  shortly  before  his  death,  he  ob- 
served, referring  to  Christ,  "  I  am  now  going  to  see  him  as 
he  is;  and  to  his  christian  brethren,  he  repeatedly  bore  tes« 
timony  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  doctrines  which 
for  more  than  forty  years,  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
preaching,  and  which  are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace.  Dr.  Whitaker,  of  Salem,  preached  his 
funeral  discourse,  from  those  words  of  Elisha,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Elijah,  "  My  Father,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of  Is- 
rael, and  the  horsemen  thereof."* 

Mr.  Whittemore  was  from  Concord,  Ms.  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1734,  and  was  ordained  at  Pembroke,  March 
1,1737,  when  the  congregational  church  in  that  town 
was  first  organized.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  until  his 
death,  Nov.  16,  1767,  aged  55.  His  widow,  Abigail,  died 
May  1 1,  1803,  aged  84.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woodman  of  Sanbornton. 

Mr.  Main  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1729; 
died  April  5,  1760,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  minister, 
an  exemplary  man,  and  a  blessing  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  a  native  of  Hampton  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1730,  and  was  ordained  at  Kensington  in  No- 
vember, 1737.     He  died  Dec.  1,  1789,  aged  78/   He  was  a 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  in  a  note  to  bis  Century  Sermon,  delivered 
at  Loodonderry,  April  22,  1819,  gives  the  foUcwing  fact,  as  illus- 
trating certain  traits  in  Mr.  McGregore's  character.  "  A  gentleman 
in  Pojtsmouth  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  h'^nd,  threatening  to 
bijrn  his  buildings,  unless  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  left  at  a  particu- 
lar place  on  the  road  leading  from  Chester  to  Portsmouch,  The  nit-ney 
was  accordingly  deposited,  and  a  guard  placed  near,  in  order  lo  arrest 
the  person  who  should  appear  to  receive  it.  Capt.  John  Mitchell  of  Lon- 
donderry, having  occasion  to  travel  that  way  in  the  night,  alighted  from 
his  horse  near  the  spot  where  the  money  was  lodged.  He  was  instantly 
arrested  by  the  guard,  and  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  innocen- 
cy,  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Portsmouth  and  committed  to  pris- 
on. Owing  to  the  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  public 
sentiment  was  so  strongly  excited  against  him,  that  uo  respectable  gen- 
tleman of  the  bar  could  be  induced  to  become  his  advocate  at  the  trial. 
Mr.  McGregoie,  convinced  of  his  iunocency,  and  strongly  interested  in 
his  behalf,  on  account  of  his  unpleasant  and  painful  siuiation,  resolutely 
undertook  to  conduct  his  cause,  and  to  defend  his  character  ;  though  at 
the  hazard  in  some  measure  of  his  own  reputation.  He  accordingly,  by 
permission  of  the  court,  took  his  seat  at  the  bar  ;  and  though  not  partic- 
ularly versed  in  the  forms  of  legal  justice  ;  yet  so  powerful  and  con- 
vincing was  his  plea — with  so  much  ability  and  address  did  he  manage 
his  defence — that  he  obtained  the  gentleman's  acquittal,  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  current  of  public  opinion.  Mis  innocence  was  aftei wards 
BatisfactoriJy  made  known,  and  the  offender  discovered." 
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man  of  great  constitutional  vivacity,  was  rather  incautious 
in  his  manner  otspcaking,  and  was  in  the  hal>ii  of  taking  ei- 
ther ^ide  of  a  question  in  cl(  bate  without  perhaps  duly  con- 
sidering the  ap})earances  or  the  consequences.  On  account 
of  some  unguarded  ex}ire?sions  ai  the  hou-e  of  one  of  his  par- 
ishioners, several  of  his  church, feeUng  themselves  aggi"ieved 
and  iMving  sought  in  vain  for  satisfat  tion,callcd  an  ecclesias- 
tical council  to  advise  with  them  in  the  case.  The  council, 
consisting  of  the  first  and  South  churches  in  Ipswich,  the 
third  church  in  Newbury,  and  the  eliurc  hcs  in  Souih-Himip- 
ton,  Greenland,  Durham  and  North-Hampton,  met  Jan.  20, 
1789.  Dr.  Marclintock  was  the  moderator.  Mr.  Fogg  was 
accused  of  having  said  that  "  Christ  was  no  mon  than  a 
mere  man, — that  he  suffered  and  died  only  for  hims<-lf — and 
that  we  are  ju^tifiid  by  works,  meaning  before  God."  After 
a  careful  examination,  the  Council  were  unaniiriously  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Fogg  did  express  himself  in  the  terms  men- 
tionrd  in  the  articles  of  charge,  and  "Voted,  unanimously, 
that  those  terms  directly  and  unequivocally  express  senti- 
ments which  this  Council  esteem  dishonorable  to  God,  sub- 
versive of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls 
of  men — that  his  saying  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  a  man, 
and  that  he  died  lor  himself  only,  is  expressive  of  tenets 
whic  h,  in  our  view,  destroy  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the 
christian's  hope  of  eternal  life — and  that  the  connection  in 
which  he  asserted  we  are  juslifitd  by  our  works, gave  the  com- 
pany too  much  ground  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  explode 
the  important  doctrine,  commonly  received  in  these  church- 
es, of  justification  through  the  atonement  of  Christ." — The 
Council,  however,  "  Voted,  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fogg,  in 
several  writings  laid  before  them,  had  expressly  and  solemn- 
ly disavowed  the  errors  alleged  in  the  articles  of  charge, 
and  the  aggrieved  had  not  produced  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
making  it  the  subject  of  his  public  preaching,  they  could  not 
impute  the  aforementioned  errors  to  him  as  articles  of  his 
faith" — and  thev  recommended  to  the  aggrieved  again  "  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  F.  in  a  respectful  manner,  with  a  copy  of  the 
result  of  council,  and,  in  a  convenient  time,  renew  their  ap- 
plication to  him  for  christian  satisfaction  in  regard  to  those 
particulars,  with  which  the}-^  have  been  sojustly  offended." 

Mr.  Merrill  was  a  native  of  Newbury,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  Collf^jje  in  1732.  He  was  ordained  at  Nottingham- 
West,  Nov.  30,  1737,  when  the  congregational  church,  con-_^ 
sistinij  of  15  male  members,  was  first  formed  there.  In  the 
52  following  years,  he  admitted  159  to  communion  by  pro- 
fession, and  52  by  letters  of  dismission  from  other  churohes. 
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In  1752,  he  began  to  admit  persons  to  own  the  covenant  for 
the  purpose  ot  having  then  chilclien  baptized,  and  admiiied 
84  HI  ihaL  form.  He  recorded  483  baptisms  and  311  mar- 
riages, the  last  on  Dec.  27,  1795.  In  1774,  the  (.ivil  conii-act 
between  Mr.  Merrill  and  the  town  w  is  dissolvtd  by  mutual 
consent ;  but  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  continued 
till  his  death  in  1796. 

in  1738,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon  wn?  ordained  at  Keene  ; 
and  the  Rev.  JosiAH  Swan  succeed. d  Air.  Prentice  at  Dun- 
stable. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1731,  and  was  ordained  at  Keene,  on  the 
day  the  church  there  w^as  gathered,  Oct.  18,  1738.  The 
settlement  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1747;  Mr.  Bacon 
went  to  Plymouth,  and  returned  no  more  to  Keene.  He 
died  at  Rowley,  in  1 787,  aged  8 1 . 

Mr.  Swan  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1733,  and 
was  ordained  at  Dunstable,  Dec.  27,  1738.  He  married 
Rachel  Blanchard  of  a  respectable  family  in  that  town.  In 
1746,  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the 
town  by  the  line  run  between  the  Province  of  New-Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts.  He  continued  in  Dunstable  sever- 
al years  after  his  dismission,  and  occasionally  preached. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Lancaster;  from  thence  to  Wal- 
pole,  where  he  died,  and  where  some  of  his  descendants  are 
yet  living. 

In  1739,  the  Rev.  Peter  Coffin  w?s  ordained  at  East- 
Kingston,and  the  Rev. Nathaniel  Gookin  at  North-Hampton. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  graduated  at  HarVard  college  in  1733, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  at  East-Kingston  in 
1772.  He  was  the  first  and  only  congregational  minister 
ever  settled  in  that  town.  Sincr  his  dismission,  the  town 
has  not  grown  very  rapidly,  either  in  wealth  or  numbers. 
It  had  'n  1820  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  1767. 

Mr.  Gookin  was  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin,  of  Hampton, 
was  born  February  18,  1713,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1731,  and  ordained  October  31,  1739.  His  first  wife 
was  Judith  Coffin,  (daughter  of  Captain  Eliphalet  Coffin,  of 
Exeter)  whom  he  married  January  1,  1741  ;  his  second  wife 
was  Ann  Fitch,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Portsmouth; 
his  third  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Wingate,  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering's  mother. 
Mr.  Gookin  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  d'-:'ath,  October 
22,  1766.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  children,  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Gookin  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  daug;hter.  Of  his 
ehildren  by  his  third  wife,  w6re  the  Hon.  Daniel  Gookin,  of 
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North-Hampton,  and  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  twins,  who 
were  married  to  Rev.  Timothy  U})ham  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Chad  wick,  of  Dccrfield. 

la  1740,  the  Rev.  Abner  Bayley  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  of  Salem  ;  Rev.  William  Davidson  succeeded  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Londonderry  ;  and  Rev.  Phinehas  Stevens  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  Boscawen. 

Mr.  Bayley  was  a  son  of  Joshua  Bayley,  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  January  19,  1716;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1736;  and,April  8,  1745,  married 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Baldwin,  formerly  of 
Woburn.  Her  mother  was  originally  Mary  Richardson,  and 
after  Mr.  Baldwin's  death,  she  married  a  Jones,  whom  she 
survived,  and  died  in  Shrewsbury,  October,  1798,  aged  104 
years  and  9  months.  Mrs.  Bayley  died  February  18, 1789. 
Her  husband  survived  her,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till 
his  death,  March  10,1798,  though  for  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  Mr. 
Bay  ley's  children  were  1 .  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  William  White, 
of  Plaistow,  and  afterwards  of  Deacon  Webster,  of  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts ;  2.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Little,  of 
Salem  ;  3.  Lavinia,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Kelly, of  Warner; 
4.  Sarah.  He  published  a  sermon,  delivered  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  John  Page,  atHawke,  1763  ;  and  two  sermons 
on  Infant  Baptism,  1730. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1714,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1733.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  His 
salary  was  160/.  per  annum.  He  continued  more  than  half 
acentury  in  the  ministry,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1791,  aged  77. 
"  He  was  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversation  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  people.  He  did  not  perhaps  excel  as 
a  theologian  or  a  public  speaker.  His  doctrinal  views  were 
not  so  clear  and  distinguishing;  yet  as  a  pastor,  he  was  dili- 
gent and  affectionate — and  died  sincerely  beloved  and  res- 
pected by  those  among  whom  he  had  long  labored,  and  in 
whose  service  his  locks  had  whitened  and  his  eyes  grown 
dim." 

Mr.  Stevens  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734, 
was  ordained  at  Boscawen,  Oct.  8,  1 740,  and  died  January 
19,1755. 

In  1741, the  Rev.  Joshua  Tufts  was  ordained  at  Litchfield  ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilkins  at  Amherst ;  and  Rev.  Timothy  Har- 
rington at  Swanzey. 

Mr.  Tufts  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Arundel 
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(now  Kennebunk  Port)  in  Maine,  in  1739,  and  accepted  that 
at  Litchfield,  where  a  church  was  gathered  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  He  continued  there  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  dismissed  in  1744. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  native  of  Middleton,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1 736,  and  was  settled  by  the  propri- 
etors of  Amherst,  when  the  town  contained  but  fourteen  fam- 
ilies. A  church  was  organized  Sept.  22,  1741,  consisting  of 
six  male  members,  including  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  ordain- 
ed the  next  day  ;  and  six  females  were  admitted  to  church 
membership  immediately  after  the  ordination.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  Chase  of  Lynn,  afterwards  of  New-Castle,  preach- 
ed the  ordination  sermon.  In  1760,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  soon  after,  "  at  a  public  meeting,  chose  Mr.  Wil- 
kins their  minister,  and  voted  him  an  annual  salary  of  47/. 
10.^.  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,  or  an  equivalent  in  the 
currency  of  the  province,  upon  the  standard  of  Indian  corn, 
at  two  shillings  per  bushel,  and  pork  tvv'o-pence  half-penny 
per  pound,  sterling."  Mr.  Wiikins  continued  in  the  ministry 
till  his  death,  Feb.  11,  1784,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
"  He  was  considered  a  man  of  respectable  talents  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town."  He  had  ten 
children  :  one  of  them,  Daniel,  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  died  at  Isle-Aux-Noix,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  while  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  another,  John, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  and  died  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  1808. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1737,  and  was  ordained  at  Swan- 
zey,  (then  called  Lower  Ashuclot)  Nov.  4,  1741,  when  the 
church  in  that  place  was  first  organized.  He  continued 
there  about  five  years,  when  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  granted  the  township,  withdrew  their  forces  from 
the  western  parts  of  this  then  Province,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  could  no  longer  remain  in  safety,  fied  from  their  estates, 
leaving  such  of  their  property  as  they  were  unable  to  carry 
away,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  enemy,  who  destroyed 
it.  The  church  and  people  ofSwanzey  w^erelhen  scattered 
abroad  ;  but  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  called  and  holden 
in  Rutland,  Mass.  Oclobrr  12,  1748,  and  the  dismission  of 
Mr.  Harrington  was  voted  by  the  brethren,  who  gave  him 
an  affectionate  recommendation.  He  was  installed  in  Nov. 
the  same  year  of  his  dismission,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  where 
he  died  December  18,  1795,  aged  80  years. 

In  1 742,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Oilman  was  ordained  at  Dur- 
ham ;  and  Rev.  Stephen  Emery,  at  Nottingham. 
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Mr.  Giltnan  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  Gilman,  Esq.  of  Exeter, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Gov.  Gilman,  and  was  born  Jan. 
18,1707.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724. 
He  preached  several  years  as  a  candidate  and  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  in  the  rainii^try  at  New-Market,  Feb.  24, 
1728,  just  after  he  had  completed  his21stycar.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Durham,  March  3,  1742,  and  continued  there  till 
his  death,  April  13,  1748,  although  for  one  or  two  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  did  not  supply  the  pulpit.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  pious  man  and  evangelical  preacher  ;  but  Dur- 
ham even  then  "abounded  with  fanatics:"  an  enthusiast  of 
the  name  of  Woodbury  appeared  among  them,  and  by  his 
great  zeal,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  Mr.  Gilman, 
over  whom  it  is  said  he  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy — 
would  call  him  from  his  bed  at  midnight  and  lead  him  into 
woods  and  swamps  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  In  this 
way,  he  lost  his  health  and  his  life.  While  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  man,  Mr.  Gilman  declined  to  preach  to  his 
people,  and  they  employed  a  Mr.  Wooster  to  supply  his 
place.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  Dujham  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  this  prov- 
ince, which  had  then  been  recently  formed;  and  at  their 
meeting  in  July,  1747,  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  church  there,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention.  At  the  next  meeting,  Oct. 
13,  1747,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  visited  Dur- 
ham, "  and  the  church  being  convened,  they  proceeded  to 
iiKjuire  into  their  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  and  found  th'^m  in  a 
very  unhappy  situation,  as  their  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr.  Gilman, 
had  for  a  considerable  time  desisted  from  the  work  of  the 
ministry  among  them,  and  by  all  their  endeavors,  they  could 
not  prevail  with  him  to  re-engage  in  said  work  ;  but  that 
they  had  had  for  the  most  part  preaching  on  Lord's  Days, 
and  that  Mr.  Wooster  still  continued  to  preach  to  them. 
They  also  informed  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  their 
communicants  and  others  of  their  congregation  had  separa- 
ted from  them,  and  held  a  separate  meeting  in  a  private  house 
in  the  town  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  at  other  times.  And 
the  said  committee  was  further  informed  by  divers  of  said 
church,that  at  said  separate  meetings,  there  were  very  disor- 
derly, vile  and  absurd  things  practised,  (such  as  profane 
singing  and  dancing,  damning  the  Devi),  spitting  in  persons' 
faces  whom  they  apprehended  not  to  be  of  their  society,  &c.) 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  the  scandal  of  Reli- 
gion." 
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The  Convention  accepted  the  report  as  sufficient,  but "  Vo- 
ted, that  considering  the  backwardness  which  they  [the  peo- 
ple of  Durham  ]  discover  to  receive  advice  from  us,  so  they 
would  act  no  further  in  the  affair  at  present."  Mr.  Oilman 
died  of  consumption  and  was  interred  at  Exeter.  His  char- 
acter is  thus  given  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
"  He  was  endowed  with  many  amiable  and  useful  accom- 
plishments. His  manners  were  grave,  easy  and  pleasant. 
He  was  exemplary  in  extensive  charity  and  beneficence — 
eminent  in  piety,  self-denial  and  victory  over  the  world — a 
fervent,  sound,  persuasive  preacher,  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Emery  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730. 
He  continued  but  a  few  years  at  Nottingham,  and  left  his 
people  without  a  regular  dismission. 

[to  be  continued.] 


FOR   THE    MONTHLY    LITERART    JOUBNAJ,. 

ORIGIN  OF  SURNAMES. 

fConcluded  from  page  302.] 

The  most  surnames  in  number  have  been  local,  and  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  towns,  villages,  &c.,  in  Normandy, 
England,  Scotland  and  other  places.  The  most  ancient, 
says  Camden,  are  derived  from  places  in  Normandy,  late  a 
province  of  France.  All  names  having  the  French,  De,  Du, 
Des,Dela,  prefixed,  and  beginning  or  ending  with  Font,  Fant, 
Beau,  Sainct,  Mont,  Bois,  Aux.&c.  are  of  this  description. 
The  names  of  Warren,  Mortimer,  Percy,  Devereux,  Saint 
Leo,  Neville,  Harcourt,TraGy  and  Montfort,  are  derived  from 
places  in  Normandy,  in  which  country,  there  is  hardly  any 
village  but  what  gave  denomination  to  some  family  in  Eng- 
land. From  places  in  France,  the  names  of  Courtney,  Bol- 
lein,  or  Bullen,  Paris,  Cressy,  Lyons,  &:c.,  are  derived. — 
From  places  in  England  and  Scotland  come  the  names  of 
Essex,  Murray,  Clifford,  Gordon,  Douglas,  Heydon,  Rat- 
cliff'e,  Seaton,  Spalding,  Kendal,  Kent,  Cotton,  Cary,  Hume, 
Whitney,  Hartshorn,  Killigrcw,  &c.  Most  of  the  families  in 
Cornwall  have  some  of  the  following  words,  as  a  constituent 
part  of  their  names. 

"  By  Tre,  Ros,  Poi,  Lan,  Caer  and  Pen,* 

"  You  may  know  the  most  Cornish  Men." 

*  These  words  signify  in  their  orfler,  a  town,  aheath,a  pool,  a  cLurcli, 
a  castle  or  city,  aad  a  promontory. 
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Next  to  local  names,  or  those  derived  from  places,  the 
most  numerous  arc  those  derived  from  occupations,  or  pro- 
fessions. Such  are  Archer,  Armorer,  Brewer,  Brazier,  Bax- 
ter, Baker,  Collier,  Cartwright,  Carpenter,  Cutler,  Chap- 
man, Glazier,  Grocer,  Goldsmith,  Glover,  Farrar,  Farmer, 
Faulkner,  Farrier,  Fisher,  Forbisher,  Hatterf  Joiner,  Lock- 
smith, Mason,  Mercer,  Mower,  Merchant,  Pointer,  Painter, 
Potter,  Piper,  Smith,  Shipwright,  Salter,  Spicer,  Webster, 
Wheeler,  Wheelwright,  Weaver,  Walker,  and  many  more. 
Some  of  these  are  as  ancient  in  England  as  most  others,being 
found  in  Doomesday  Book. 

Many  names  have  been  assumed  from  offices,  as  Cham- 
bers, Chamberlain,  Cooke,Spenser,  Sheriff,  Sergeant,  Foster, 
Parker,  Falconer,  Fowler,  Page,  Butler,  Clarke,  Proctor, 
Abbot,  Friar,  Monk,  Priest,  Bishop,  Dean,  FrankUn,  Leach, 
Woodward,  Shepherd,  Steward,  and  Heyward. 

Names  have  been  taken  from  titles  of  honor,  dignity  or 
estate,  as  King,  Duke,  Prince,  Lord,  Baron,  Knight,  partly 
from  their  ancestors  having  been  such,  served  such,  acted 
such  parts,  or  were  kings  of  the  Bean,  Christmas  Lords,  &c. 
Others,  from  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  Good,  Goodman, 
Goodchild,  Wise,  Hardy,  Plain,  Light,  Meek,  Bold,  Best, 
Proud,  Sharp,  Still,  Sweet,  Quick  and  Sure  ;*    others,  from 

*  The  origin  of  names,  from  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  from  other 
circumstances,  originally  applicable  to  the  persons  who  bore  names  so 
derived,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following-  poem,  from  the  New  Monthly 
Mag-azine. 

MEN  once  were  surnamed  from  their  shape  ©restate, 

(You  all  may  from  history  worm  it,) 
There  was  Louis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
But  now  when  the  door  plates  of  Misters  and  D^raes 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure  and  calling,  Surnames 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  tho'  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Play  fair  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coioard  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a  whig, 

Mr.  Coffin  's  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig, 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Oolighlly. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater  's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  -Angel  's  an  absolute  fury. 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose,  iu  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
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habitudes  of  body,  its  perfections  or  imperfections,  as  Strong, 
Armstrong,  Long,  Low,  Short,  Broad,  Little,  Speed,  Fair, 
Bell,  that  is  Fair,  Fairfax,  that  is  Fair-locks ;  others,  in  res- 
pect to  age,  as  Young,  OId,Child,  &c. ;  some,  from  the  time 
wherein  they  were  born,  as  Winter,  Summer,  Day,  May, 
Sunday,  Noel  and  Pentico^t ;  some,from  what  they  common- 
ly carried,  as  Longsword,  Broadspear,  Shakespear,  Shot- 
bolt  and  WagstaiF;  some,  from  parts  of  the  body,  as  Head, 
Redhead,  Whitehead,  Legge,  Foot,  Pollard,  Arm  and  Hart ; 
others,  from  the  colours  of  their  complexions,  as  While, 
Black,  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 

At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero,) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfooi,  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heavmde  danced  a  Bulero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr.  Love, 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her  : 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hayier. 
Mr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modern  built  hut ; 

Miss  Sage  is  of  Madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  all  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut, 

Old  Mr.  Younghushand  's  the  starchest. 

Mr.  Child  in  a  passion  knocked  down  Mr.  Rock, 

Mr.  Stont  like  an  aspen-leaf  shivers  ; 
Miss  Pooh  used  to  dance,  but  she  stands  like  a  stock 

Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward  no  mortal  knows  how, 

He  moves  as  though  chords  had  entwined  him  ; 
Mr.  Metcalf  ran  off  upon  meeting  a  gow, 

With  pale  Mr.  Tumbull  behind  hisQ. 

Mr.  Barker  's  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half  after  three, 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Gardener  can't  tell  a  flow'r  from  a  root, 

Mr.  Wild  with  timidity  draws  back, 
Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  Foote  all  bis  journeys  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in  wealth, 

Kicked  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won  ; 
Large  Mr.'  "Le  Fever 's  the  picture  of  health, 

Mr.  Goodettough  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  Cruiekshank  stepped  into  three  thousand  a  year, 

By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress. 
Now  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it  quite  clear 

Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 
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Many  names  were  derived  from  beasts,  as  Lamb,  Lion, 
Bear,  Buck,  Hind,  Hound,  Fox,  Wolf,  Hare,  Hog,  Roe, 
Badger;  others,  from  birds,  as  Corbet,  that  is,  Raven,  Arun- 
del, that  is.  Swallow,  Dove,  Lark,  Nightingale,  Jaycock,  Pea- 
cock, Sparrow,  Swan,  Woodcock,  Eagle,  Alecock  or  Alcock, 
Wilcock,  Hancock,  Howlet,  Wren,  Parrot,  Finch,  Kite  ; 
others,  from  fishes,  as  Plaice,  Pike,  Bream,  Burt,  Sole,  Bass 
and  Whiting. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  have  originated  from 
Christian  names,  without  any  alteration,  as  Francis,  Her- 
bert, Guy,  Giles,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lambert,  Owen,  Josselyn, 
Humphrey,  Gilbert,  Griffith,  Griffin,  James,  Jacob,  Thomas, 
Anthony,  Godfrey,  Randall,  Alexander,  Charles,  Daniel, &:,c. 
The  names  of  Corbet,  Dod,  Durand,  Goodwin,  Goodrich, 
Fabyan,  Hake,  Hamon,  Hermon,  Hervey,  Howard,  Kct- 
tcl,  Macy,  Maynard,  Murdac,  Nele,  Osborn,  Payne,  Rejner, 
Searlc,  Sewall,  Star,  Swain,  Talbot,  Vivian,  Wade  and  War- 
ner, were  formerly  christian  natnes,  and  in  use  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  are  found  in  Doomesday  Book. 

Many  names,  sajs  Camden,  are  derived  from  the  addition 
of  Son  to  the  christian  name,  or  the  abbi-eviated  name,  com- 
monly called  the  nickname,  of  the  father,  as  Richardson, 
Dickson  and  Dickinson,  from  Richard  ;  Robertson,  Robin- 
son, Robson  and  Hobson,  from  Robert  ;  Willson,  William- 
son and  Wilkinson,  from  William;  Jackson,  Johnson  and 
Jenkinson,  from  John  ; — others,  by  adding  s  to  the  abbrevi- 
ated namp,  Robins,  Nicolls,  Thorns,  Hicks,  Sims,  Hodges, 
Hobs,  Collins,  Jenks,  Gibs  from  Gilbert,  Cutts  from  Cuth- 
bert,  Watts  from  Walter,  Philips  from  Philip  ; — others,  by 
adjoining  Ins  to  those  abbreviated  names,  as  Dickins,  Per- 
kins from  Peir  or  Peter,  Tompkins,  Wilkins,  Hutchins,  Hug- 
gins  from  Hugh,  Hopkins,  Atkins,  Gibbins,  Simkins,Watkins, 
Jenkins  and  Rawlins  , — others,  after  the  French  analogy,  in 
el.  ando^  as  Willct  from  Will,  Haket  or  Hacket  from  Hake, 
B'lrtlett  from  Bartholomew,  Millet  from  Miles,  Huet  from 
Hugh,  and  Eliot  from  Elias. 

Several  names  of  Welch  origin  have  been  contracted,  as 
Price  from  Ap-Rice,  Prichard  from  Ap-Richard,  Powell  from 
Ap-Howell,  and  Bowen  from  Ap-Owen. 

Thou2;h  the  foregoing  may  serve  to  explain  the  origin  of 
many  names,  yet  it  is,  says  Camden,  "  a  matter  ol  great  dif- 
ficulty to  bring  them  all  to  certain  heads,  when,  as  our  lan- 
guage is  so  greatly  altered,  so  many  new  names  are  daily 
brought  in  by  aliens,  as  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welch,Dutch) 
^t.^.,  and  so  many  old  words  worn  out  of  use." 
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"But  no  man,  whomsoever,  is  to  be  disliked  in  respect 
either  of  original,  or  of  signification,  for  neither  the  good 
names  do  grace  the  bad,  neilher  do  evil  names  disgrace  the 
good.  In  all  countries,  both  good  and  bad  have  been  of  the 
same  surnames,  which,  as  they  participate  one  with  the  olh 
er  in  glory,  so  sometimes  in  shame.  Therefore,  for  ances- 
tors, parentage  and  names,let  every  man  say  vix  ea  nostra  vo- 
ce. Time  hath  intermingled  and  confused  all,  and  we  are  all 
come  to  this  present,  by  successive  variable  descents,  from 
high  and  low  ;  or,  more  plainly,  the  low  arp  descended  from 
the  high,  and  contrariwise,  the  high  from  low." 


#rtfitnal  Jittttvs. 


Letter  from  Col.  Thotinton,  Delegate  j ram  N.  H.  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  the  Hon.  Meshech  Weare. 

Baltimore,  23d  January,  A.  D.  1777. 

Honored  Sir — October  15th,  left  home,  and  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  following  lines  ; 

Soon  varying"  nature  shifteth  every  scene, 

Rough  ways  succeed  the  smooth,  stomis  the  serene,  &c. 

Arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  3d  of  November.  The  8th, 
was  innoculated  for  the  Small  Pox  ;  and  during  our  confine- 
ment, we  had  the  honor  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  Cash,  Dr. 
Surly,  Dr.  Critical  Observer,  Dr.  Gay,  and  Dr.  Experience,  in 
the  following  order,  viz  : 

Between  the  hours  of  10  and  11,  A.  M.,  Dr.  Cash,  "  how 
tV<  Sir  and  Mad'm,''^  and  whatever  our  complaints  were,  his 
answer  was,  "  all 's  pretty,''^  and.  vanished  in  a  second.  He 
was  the  operator,  and  for  a  few  days,  visited  us  as  above  ; 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  I  paid  his  bill  of  18 
dollars.  Dr.  Surly  came  two  or  three  times  each  day  as  a 
friend,  viewed  us  through  his  glasses,and  then,with  a  smiling 
grin,  softly  said,  "  what,  no  worse  yet  ?  this  is  hut  trijling  to 
what  you  will  feel,  before  all  is  over.''''  Dr.  Critical  Observer,  a 
young  doctor,  that  told  me  he  would  critically  observe  every 
stage  of  the  Small  Pox  in  us,  to  gain  experience,  came  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  stayed  about  a  minute  each  time. 
Dr.  Gay,  a  young  doctor,  that  came  as  a  friend  two  or  three 
times  every  day,  tripped  round  and  sung  a  tune,  and  told  us 
"  all  would  end  welW''     Dr.  Experience^  a  merchant,  who  has 
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had  the  Small  Pox,  visited  us  every  day,  and  gave  a  much 
truer  account  of  the  Small  Pox,  than  all  the  doctors. 

Soon  after  we  got  about,  the  news  of  Howe's  army,  on 
their  march  to  Philadelphia,  induced  the  Congress  to  ad- 
journ to  this  town,  where  the  man  with  boots  has  very  great 
advantages  of  a  man  with  shoes.  The  carriages  are  stop- 
ped by  the  depth  of  the  mire  in  the  middle  ol  the  street. — 
The  ladies,  with  silk  gowns  and  shoes,  make  a  fine  figure. — 
From  [the  time]  we  left  home,  the  prayers  and  graces  be- 
came shorter  every  stage,  until  we  hear  neither.  The  reli- 
gion is,  take  all  advantage,  pay  your  debt,  and  do  as  you 
please* 

By  the  assistance  of  my  worthy  colleague  and  good 
friends,  we  obtained  a  grant  of  100,000  dollars,  which  we 
send  per  the  bearer,  and  are  obliged  to  detain  him  till  the 
Massachusetts  money,  &c.,  is  ready.  Pray,  Sir,  take  the 
trouble  to  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Council  and  House,  for  the  late  unmerited  additional  hon- 
our of  beginning  my  appointment  the  23d  of  January,  and 
inform  them  that  my  constitution  and  circumstances  oblige 
me  humbly  to  ask  leave  to  return  home  next  spring.  The 
necessity  of  having  good  men  in  Congress  is  so  evident,  that 

1  shall  only  beg  they  may  be  sent  in  time.  For  public 
news,  1  must  refer  you  to  the  bearer.  The  Congress  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  procure  assistance,  foreign  and 
domestick.  May  God  give  success.  Wisdom  to  the  Councils 
and  success  to  the  arms  of  America,  is  the  prayer  and  con- 
stant desire  of 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

MATTHEW  THORNTON. 
Hon.  Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 

Pres.  of  the  Hon.  Council  of  N.  H. 

P.  S.  November  20th,  A.  D.  1776.  The  Congress  Re 
solved  that  there  be  immediately  undertaken  in  New-Hamp 
shire,  one  ship  of  74  guns  ;  one  do.  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
one  74  do.  and  one  do.  of  36  do.  in  Pennsylvania ;  one  do 
74,  do.  one  Frigate  of  18  do.  and  a  packet-boat  in  Virginia; 

2  Frigates  of  36  do.  each,  in  Maryland  ;  2  do.  of  36  do. 
each. 

Twenty-third  January,  1777,  Resolved,  that  there  be  im- 
mediately built  in  Connecticut,  one  Frigate  of  36  guns,  and 
one  do.  of  28  do. 
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Letter  from  Col.  Whipple,  to  Col.  Peabody. 

Portsmouth,  26th  October,  1779. 

My  Dear  Sir — Please  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  favor  of  the  5th  inst,  and  its  inclosures.  I  wish  1  had 
any  thing  entertaining  to  send  you  in  return  5  but  as  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  know  you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Is  Mr.  Gerard's  visit  to  Camp  really  to  concert  measures 
for  military  operations  ?  or  is  it  to  wear  away  time  for  some 
other  purposes? 

We  are  continually  amused  with  reports  of  Count  D'Es- 
taing's  being  at  the  Hook,&c.--but  I  fear  we  shall  have  no  con- 
firmation of  those  reports. — The  front-street  battle  must  cause 
great  confusion  in  the  city,butl  hope  it  v/ill  not  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  your  house.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Exeter,where  the 
General  Court  is  now  sitting,  but  purpose  going  thither  this 
week.l  understand  a  deputation  from  this  State  is  gone  toHart. 
ford,  there  to  meet  deputies  from  several  other  States.  I  am 
not  informed  fully  of  the  design  of  this  convention,  but  un- 
derstand it's  to  regulate  prices,  or  some  such  nonsense.  I 
wish  to  be  informed  whether  Congress  have  re-assumed  the 
business  of  finance,  and  what  more  is  likely  to  be  done  in 
that  way.  I  shall  also  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  you  will  inform 
me,  from  time  to  time,  what  emissions  are  ordered.  I  have 
an  account  of  them,  to  the  16th  of  July  last,  including  that 
date :  there  v/ere  further  emissions  ordered,  before  1  left 
Congress,  which  I  omitted  taking. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  indisposition  ;  but  if  it's  noth- 
ing more  than  just  to  keep  you  from  church,  I  hope  you  are 
not  dangerously  ill. 

What  is  become  of  Gen.  Sullivan  ?  has  he  joined  the 
Grand  Army,  or  is  he  still  hunting  the  Indians  ?  Your  friend 
H.,  of  Exeter,  I  hear,  is  under  arrest,  or  something  like  it, 
for  evil  communications.  Col.  Atkinson  had  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the  world  of  spirits,  some  time  before  1  got  home. 
He  has  left  Mr.  King  in  full  possession  of  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  a  few  very  trifling  legacies  excepted. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

W.  WHIPPLE. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Member  of  Congress,  Philadelphia. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY   LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


Gentlemen., — In  the  10th  No.  of  your  Journal,  is  mention- 
ed the  death  of  Robert  Bowman,  of  Ithrington,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  118  years.  Having  in  my  possession  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  wonderful  man,  I  send  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  it,  which  may  perhaps  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  Journal.     Yours,  &c.     J.  F.  D. 

Hanover.,  October  10,  1823. 

Mr.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Ithrington,  in  Cumberland,  was 
born  at  Bridge  wood-Foot,  near  the  river  Ithring  ;  his  birth 
day  is  not  known,  but  his  great  age  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
appears  from  the  parish  register  of  Hayton ;  his  name,  place 
of  nativity,  and  year  of  his  baptism  (1705)  are  legible  in 
the  register  ;  but  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the 
day  and  month  arc  worn  out.  The  baptism  immediately  pre- 
ceding his,  is  "  Sept.  23  ;"  the  next  succeeding,  is  "Oct.  28," 
and  his,  of  course,  is  between  these  periods.  At  this  time, 
{Sept.  24,  1820,)  and  aged  116,  he  enjoys  good  health,is  con 
tented  and  cheerful.  Jle  is  of  middle  stature,  but  when 
young  was  rather  stout  and  very  strong  ;  was  fond  of  wrest- 
ling, and  considered  himself  an  adept  in  that  exercise  :  he 
always  joined  in  the  amusements  common  among  young 
people,  and  was  rather  partial  to  a  practice,  which  he  now 
strongly  condemns,  viz.  cock-fighting.,  but  was  always  sober 
and  regular  in  his  conduct.  He  married  at  the  age  of  50, ' 
and  had  six  sons,  all  now  living,  the  eldest  59,  the  youngest 
47 ;  he  has  a  number  of  grand-children,  and  three  great- 
grand-children.  His  wife  died  in  1807,  aged  81.  His  sons 
pay  him  a  visit  annually,  on  some  convenient  day,  which, 
with  him,  is  a  (sd^y  of  great  rejoicing,  and  his  friends  in  the 
village  are  invited  to  meet  at  bis  house  on  that  occasion.  Al- 
though the  hand  of  time  has  at  length  laid  him  prostrate,  yet 
his  constitution  is  unimpaired  ;  his  chest  is  large,  person 
well  proportioned  ;  the  texture  of  his  body  not  flabby,  but 
firm,  and  tm-hon-pomt  ;  his  face  not  wrinkled,  but  smooth, 
plump,  round,  and  florid.  His  sight  is  good,  titste  unimpair- 
ed, and  sense  of  smell  and  hearing  uncommonly  acute  ;  his 
skin  soft  and  delicate,  and  hair,  originally  brown,  is  of  a 
silvery  white  ;  his  teeth  have  all  decayed,  and  have  been  so 
for  forty  years.  He  sleeps  soundly  during  the  night,  and 
occasionally  by  day.  For  six  years  past  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  but  can  move  all  his  limbs,  and  can  walk 
only  when  assisted  by  two  persons  ;  his  limbs  are  all  free 
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from  disease,  except  his  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are 
contracted.  This  he  attributes  to  an  injury  which  he  receiv- 
ed many  years  before  on  his  shoulder  joint. 

At  the  age  of  CIX,  he  walked  to  Carlisle,  the  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  his  residence,  and  returned  home  the  same 
day.*  Ke  frequently  took  a  staff  with  him,  but  seldom  used 
it,  generally  carrying  it  under  his  arm.  At  the  age  of  CVIII, 
he  actually  hedged,  reaped,  made  hay,  mounting  on  the 
stacks,  &c.,  and  applied  himself  to  all  kinds  of  farm  labor, 
and  was  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  ^'- ahoays  a  top-zoorker.'^ 
He  first  took  to  his  bed  during  some  severe  cold  weather, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  indisposition,  but  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  season,  and  has  preferred  his  bed 
since,  from  the  superior  comfort  it  affords.  He  was  never 
ill  but  twice  during  his  life  ;  when  very  young,  he  had  the 
measles,  and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  upward,  had 
the  hooping  cough,  which  he  took  from  one  of  his  grand- 
children who  slept  with  him ;  he  has  frequently  met  with 
severe  accidents,  but  never  had  a  medical  attendant,  or  took 
a  dose  of  medicine  in  his  life.  If  he  got  wet  in  working 
abroad,hc  seldom  changed  his  clothes,  but  used  to  thresh  in 
the  barn,  or  use  some  other  active  employment,  until  they 
became  dry ;  he  never  used  tea  or  coffee,  and  was  never  in- 
toxicated but  once,  when,  at  a  wedding,  some  people  decei- 
ved him  and  put  ardent  spirit  into  his  drink  ;  he  seldom 
drank  ale,  spirits  or  wine,  unless  at  a  wedding,  a  funeral, 
and  sometimes  at  market,  and  then  never  but  one  glass.  He 
gives  two  reasons  for  not  drinking  ;  he  did  not  like  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  and  did  like  his  money.  His  diet  is  milk, 
hasty-pudding,  broth,  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  food  ;  his  clothing  plain  but  umrm  ;  he 
Avas  not  regular  in  taking  his  meals,  or  in  going  to  sleep,  or 
in  rising  in  the  morning  ;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
would  sleep  abroad  in  open  air.  His  pulse  is  68  in  a  m.in- 
ute,  regular  and  strong  ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  os- 
sification  of  the  arteries — respiration  natural,  voice  strong- 
and  unimpaired.  His  mental  faculties  are  uniQipaired,7??emo- 
ry  excellent,  but  not  with  regard  to  dates  ;  he  is  happy,  en- 
joys life,is  alive  to  every  thing  around  him,and  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  news  of  the  day.  He  never  used  tobacco,  or 
snufi';  he  "had  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  quit  of  his  money 
without  setting  fire  to  it.'''' 

*Tliis  appears  almost  incredible,  but  I  state  it  on  the  authority  ef  Dr. 
Barns,  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  frara  vrhose  paper  these  ex- 
tracts are  made. 
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His  mind  has  been  seldom  if  ever  aftected  hy  anxious 
care,  restkss  ambition  or  studious  thought  ;  his  life  hasbef-n 
a  life  of  industry  ;  his  pleasures  always  temperate  and  con- 
sequently of  long  duration  ;  he  never  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications  or  committed  any  great  excesses.  Exercise, 
temperance,  and  simplicity  of  diet  were  his  cardinal  virtues. 
"  Abslinuil  vtnere  etavino.^^ — Hor. 

*<  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hwt  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood  ; 

Nor  did  I,  with  unbashi'ul  forehead,  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. — Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  him  and  many 
or  most  old  people  :  he  is  cheerful,  good-humored  and  con- 
tented, and  does  not  complain  of  unpleasant  changes  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  people  ;  a  complaint,  v,  hich  arises 
not  from  the  great  alteration  and  chnnge  in  the  objects 
around  them,  but  from  a  change  in  the  senses  and  faculties 
of  those  who  utter  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Bowman  had  several  relatives  who  lived  to  good  old 
age  ;  a  brother  lived  to  the  age  of  99,  a  cousin  lived  to  the 
age  of  95,  and  another  is  now  living  who  is  85  years  old. 


FOR    THE    MONTHLY    LITERARY    JOURNAL. 


CINCINNATUS— No.  XCV. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  forty-eight 
members.  Whether  the  senators  shall  be  few  or  many,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  number  of  states  that  may  be  formed,  for 
in  making  the  apportionments,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  popula- 
tion or  wealth  of  the  respective  states.  The  smallest  state  has 
as  many  senators  as  the  largest,  each  state  having  two.  This 
principle  is  unequal ;  and  cannot  be  defended  either  by  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  things,  or  its  practical  results.  If  we  consid- 
er the  population  and  wealth,  or  the  support  rendered  to  govern- 
ment, great  inequalities  must  always  exist  between  the  different 
states.  There  is  now  one  state  in  the  Union  whose  population 
is  nearly  twenty-five  times  as  large,  and  its  wealth  more  than 
one  hundred  times  greater,  than  that  of  another  state.  It  is  an 
unequal  and  singular  system  that  allows  one  state  thirty-four  rep- 
resentatives and  only  two  senators,  whilst  another  state  is  enti- 
tled to  but  one  representative  and  yet  has  two  senators.     In  one 
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case,  the  vote  of  a  single  representative  is  eo^ual  to  two  senators; 
but  in  the  other,  the  vote  ol'  one  senator  is  equal  to  seventeen 
representatives.  What  propriety  can  there  be,  that  the  number 
of  senators  from  Illinois  should  be  equal  to  those  from  New- 
York  ?  I  know  of  none.  The  large  states  are  not  eatitled  to,  and 
cannot  receive,  any  equivalent  for  this  sacrifice.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  representatives  in  the  house,  or  diminish 
its  proportion  of  direct  taxes  ;  both  of  these  are  apportioned 
according  to  the  population  of  evich  state,  without  any  relation 
to  that  of  senators.  If  population  is  the  correct  principle  for 
representatives  and  taxes,  why  should  it  not  equally  apply  to 
senators  ?  Let  each  state,  however  small  its  population,  have 
one  senator,  and  fix  a  ratio  that  would  entitle  the  states  to  a  fur- 
ther number  of  senators  according  to  their  population,  provided 
the  whole  number  of  senators  should  never  exceed  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  representatives.  This  would  render  the 
principles  of  our  government  more  equal  and  uniform,  and  a  small 
increase  of  senators  would  give  the  senate  greater  weight  and 
influence,  and  more  freedom  in  negativing  such  proceedings  of 
the  house  as  may  appear  to  th^^n  inexpedient  and  improper. 

Though  1  was  in  1788  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  never  approved  of  the 
principle  by  which  it  apportioned  senators,  or  the  number  to 
which  it  limited  the  senate  ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  nation 
at  that  time,  and  such  the  necessity  for  a  more  eflicient  govern- 
ment than  then  existed,  as  would  have  justified  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  much  less  perfect  than  the  one  we  now  enjoy. 
But  in  a  time  of  peace,and  when  the  spirit  of  party  has  subsided, 
is  the  proper  season  to  discuss  the  subject  ;  and  when  the  public 
mind  is  disposed,amend  and  render  that  excellent  constitution  still 
more  valuable.  There  are  a  few  other  defects  in  that  instru- 
ment, which  in  the  course  of  these  essays,  I  may  suggest  for 
consideration. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  numbers  which 
are  most  suitable  for  state  legislatures.  I  know  of  no  nation  that 
has  so  many  legislators  (certainly  none  of  equal  population)  as 
we  have,  or  that  pays  so  much  for  legislation  as  we  do.  I  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  present  number  in  each 
state,  which  by  their  constitutions  they  may  elect,  and  in  many 
instances  actually  do ;  and  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  my  information  in  some  of  the  states,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  correct.  It  appears,  that  the  several  state  leg- 
islatures consist  of  five  hundred  fifty-nine  senators,and  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  ninety-eight  representatives.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  senators,  representatives,  and  delegates  in  Congress, 
amounting  in  all  to  tour  thousand  and  twenty-four  legislators!  A 
number  more  than  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  expense  of  such  a  host  of  legislators  is  very  great 
—an  object  worthy  of  consideration,  when  we  deliberate  upon 
the  number  of  which  a  legislature  ought  to  be  composed.     This 
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expense  will  be  more  particularly  stated  when  I  consider  the 
salaries  and  compensations  granted  to  the  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  number  for  the  popvilar  branch. of  our 
state  legi^^latures,  except  in  small  states,  is  one  hundred,  and  the 
senate  one  fourth  of  that  number.  That  number  would  give 
three  tliousand  state  legislators,  which  is  seven  hundred  fifty- 
seven  less  than  the  present  num])er.  The  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  make  various  and  diflercnt  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  twelve  of  the  states,  the  numl)cr  of  their  representa- 
tives is  limited  ;  in  one  state  at  forty,  one  at  fifty,  one  at  seventy- 
two,  six  at  one  hundred,  one  at  one  hundred  twenty-four,  one  at 
one  hundred  twenty-eight,  and  one  at  two  hundred.  Nine  of 
the  states  are  limited  by  the  nund)er  either  of  their  counties  or 
towns  ;  and  three  of  the  states,  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  are  limited  only  by  their  population.  In  four- 
teen of  the  states,  the  representatives  cannot  exceed  one  hund- 
red, and  in  sixteen  cannot  extend  lo  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  house  of  representatives  is  too 
numerous,and  the  senators  too  ie\\\  In  New-Hampshire, there  i^ 
more  than  two  hundred  in  the  House,  but  the  senate  cannot  ex- 
ceed twelve.  So  small  a  number  of  senators  may  subject  a  state 
to  serious  inconvenience.  The  death,  resignation,  or  absence 
of  two  or  three  senators  may  embarrass  their  proceedings,  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  public  business.  In  1816,  two  of  the 
New-Hampshire  senators  resigned,  and  the  vacancies  could  no>t 
be  filled,  because  in  the  districts  which  elected  those  two  there 
were  no  constitutional  candidates  nominated  by  the  people  to  fill 
those  vacancies.  If  such  an  event  should  occur  when  the  spirit 
of  party  bears  rule,  the  secession  of  three  senators  would  reduce 
the  number  to  seven,  and  the  assent  of  five  of  them  would  be 
necessary  to  render  their  acts  and  proceedings  vaUd.  Such  a 
secession  was  threatened  in  1816,  and  but  for  one  man,  it  is  prob- 
able, would  have  been  executed.  So  small  a  senate  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  prove  such  a  salutary  check  upon  the  house  as  the  con- 
stitution contemplated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  the  period 
shall  arrive  for  submitting  the  question  for  the  revision  of  the 
consiitution,  that  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  representatives, 
and  increase  that  of  senators,  and  also  modify  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing them. 

In  a  preceding  number,!  stated  briefly,  but  with  precision,  the 
various  subjects  upon  which  the  national  and  state  legislature* 
liave  authority  to  make  laws.  But  they  may  on  those  subjects 
transcend  the  limits  which  sound  policy  requires,  and  unnecessa- 
rily encroach  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  individual«,and  that 
without  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The  power  given  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  was  never  intended  to  give  them 
authority  to  destroy  commerce,  or  make  such  regulations  as 
would  orabarrass  and  perplex  it,  and  virtually  amount  either  to 
f)  partial  or  total  prohibition.     The  purpose  for  which  they  were 
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rented  with  power  to  impose  duties  *upon  imports,  was  to  raise 
a  revenue  to  support  government,  defend  the  nation,  and 
pay  the  public  debt;  but  not  to  build  up  mamracturers,  artizans, 
or  any  other  class  of  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, or  to  the 
prejudice  and  injury  of  individuals.  W  or  have,  either  Congress  or 
the  state  legislatures,  any  rightful  authority  to  interfere  in  the  pri- 
vate business  and  concerns  of  individuals,  or  the  management  of 
their  affairs;  and  whenever  legislators  have  attempted  such  an  in- 
terference, they  have  usually  injured  some  other  portion  of  the 
commimity,  and  sometimes  those  they  intended  to  benetit.  Per- 
sons who  are  directly  interested  in  a  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit,  understand 
and  manage  it  much  better,  both  for  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity, than  a  legislature  can,  though  it  is  often  diflficult  to  convince 
legislators  of  the  fact,  or  dissuade  them  from  interfering. 
"  There  are,"  says  Bentham,  "  two  points  in  politics  very  hard 
to  compass.  One  is  to  persuade  legislators  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand shoeraaking  better  than  shoemakers  ;  the  other  is  to  per- 
suade shoemakers  that  they  do  not  understand  legislating  better 
than  legislators.  The  latter  point  is  particularly  difhcult  in  our 
dear  country ;  but  the  other  is  the  hardest  of  all  hard  things  ev- 
ery where." 

The  laws  which  legislators  make,  ought  to  be  founded  in  such 
sound  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  as  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  strictly  and  literally  to  obey, 
not  violate  them.  But  when  laws  are  severe,  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  or  unnecessarily  restrain,  the  freedom  of  individuals,  ev- 
ery art  will  be  practised  to  evade  them,  till  they  fall  into  con- 
tempt, and  eventually  become  obsolete.  Every  man  acquainted 
with  our  statutes  can  refer  to  too  many  of  this  nature.  Such 
la^vs  are  not  merely  useless — they  weaken,  and  ultimately  des- 
troy the  respect,  esteem,  and  contidence  Avhich  the  people  other- 
wise would  have  for  those  statutes  that  are  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary. When  legislators  enact  statutes  which  diminish  the 
veneration  and  esteem  of  the  people  for  the  laws,  they  inflict 
a  serious  evil  upon  the  community — they  weaken  the  ties,  and 
break  one  of  the  strong  pillars  which  unite  and  support  society 
and  government  itself 

If  we  expect  to  see  virtue  flourish  in  a  nation,  we  must  look 
for  it  in  the  nature  of  its  government,  and  the  justice,  equity, 
and  fitness  of  its  laws.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  all  ages 
and  countries  confirm,  that  human  laws  impose  the  greatest  re- 
straint upon  wicked  men,  and  afford  the  most  certain  security 
against  their  violence.  Though  the  principle  of  honor,  the  mor- 
al sense,  and  religious  considerations,  are  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  better  portion  of  mankind  from  the  commission  of  wrong, 
they  are  not  of  themselves  able  to  withhold  the  wicked  and 
abandoned  from  committing  depredations  upon  the  property,  and 
violence  against  the  persons  of  others.  Nothing  but  the  laws, 
and  those  strictly  executed,  can  restrain  wicked  men,    of  which 
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there  are  too  many  in  every  country.     This  consideration  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  laws  for  the  punishment   of 
offenders  should  he  so  just  and  rational,  as  to  interest  the  feelings 
of  every  c^ood  man  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  them  into    execu- 
tion. But  if  the  laws  against  crimes  and  offences  are  too  sanguin- 
ary, or  too  severe  and  penal,  the  better  feelings  of  the   human 
heart  uill  revolt  against  them,  and  the  laws  themselves  will  have 
no  2:ood  effect :  they  will  not  be  executed.     Though  the  crime 
nmv  not  be  forgotten,  yet  pity  and  compassion  for  the   offender 
will  extenuate  his  guilt,  and   judges,   jurors,  and  even  witnesses, 
ivill  h%  acute  in  devising  means  to  effect  his  acquittal.     Many  in- 
stances iiave  occurred  where  jurors  have  acquitted,  where    they 
would  liave  found  the  accused  guily,  if  the  law  had   not  been   so 
severe.     No  law  can  be  carried  into  effect  against  the    common 
and  prevalent  o})inlon  of  the  people.     U  is  therefore  extremely 
impolitic,  as  well  as  cruel,  for  the  law  to  impose    penalties   and 
punishments  for  crimes  and  offences  that  are  more  sanguinary  and 
excessive  than  the  offences  require.     "All   penalties,"  says   the 
New-Hampshire  constitution,  "  ought  to  be  proportioned   to  the 
nature  of  the   offence.     No  wise    legislator  will  afhx   the  same 
punishment  to  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and    the   like,  wliich 
thev  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason;   where  the    same  umlis- 
tinguishing  severity  is  exerted  against  all  offences,  the  people  are 
led  to  forget  the  real  distinction  in  the  crimes  themselves,  and 
to  commit  the  most  flagrant  with  as  little    compunction  as  they 
do  the  lightest  offences  :  for  the  same  reason  a  multitude  of  san- 
guinary laws  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust.     The  true    design    of 
all  punishment  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate  mankind." 

Within  a  kw  years,  a  milder  and  more  rational  system  of  crim- 
inal law  has  been  established  in  this  and  several  other  states. 
Confinement  and  hard  labor,  where  the  convict  by  his  services 
may  make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  he  has  done  society, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  pillory,  branding,  and  the  whipping- 
post. How  this  milder  system  will  succeed,  time  and  experience 
will  ilelermine  ;  but  wherever  it  has  boen  judiciously  carried  in- 
to effect,  it  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of  rational  and 
well  informed  men,  though  it  has  those  v/ho  expected  it  would 
prove  an  effectual  reformation  to  the  worst  of  men. 
The  subject  of  making  laws  will  be  further  considered. 

CINCINNATUS. 
September  27,  1823. 


Arsenical  Cobalt  ore,  has  heon  found  abundantly  at  Fran- 
conia,  crystallized  in  8dra,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are 
deeply  truncated. 

A  company  is  engaged  in  exploring  the  vein  of  copper 
ore  at  Franconia,  with  flattering  prospects  of  success. 

J.  F.  D. 
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The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  have  jast  published 
the  twentieth  volume  of  their  Historical  Collections.  The 
contents  are  as  follow  : — A  memoir  of  the  Hon  Joshua 
Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  early  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  died  in  Jan.  1821 — An  account  of  three  cases  of 
pretended  witchcraft  in  the  year  17'20,  at  Littleton,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Turell,  of  Medford — A  list  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  town  of  Boston,  from  1G34,  to  1784 — A  letter 
from  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  to  a  friend  in  New-England,  dated 
May  8,  1734,  which  was  found  in  a  book  belonging  to  the 
library  of  Harvard  College — A  topographical  description 
of  Cummington — Notices  of  the  etlV  cts  of  the  gale  of  Sept. 
23,  1815,  in  Barnstable  County — Churches  and  ministers  in 
Dunstable  and  Litchfield,  New^-Hampshire — Notes  on  Dux- 
bury — Description  and  history  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. — A  bio- 
graphical notice  of  the  Hon.  James  Winthrop,  who  died  at 
Cambridge  in  Sept.  1821 — Dr.  Edwards'  observations  on 
the  Mohegan  language,  with  an  introduction,  copious  notes, 
and  several  subsidiary  articles  relative  to  the  Indian  langua- 
ges, by  the  Hon.  John  Pickei-ing — An  obituary  notice  of 
Professor  Peck — Memoirs  of  William  Blackstone,  the  first 
settler  in  Boston — The  meaning  of  the  aljoriginal  word 
Shawnut — Note  on  the  Spring  of  Boston — List  of  persons 
who  have  died  in  New-Hampshire  over  a  hundred  years 
old — Four  ancient  letters  from  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, formerly  in  possession  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and 
lately  deposited  with  the  Historical  Society — Donations  to 
the  Library  acknowledged — and  a  list  of  members  elected 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. — There  is  also  a 
perfrct  index  to  the  last  ten  volumes.  It  contains  aluminous 
reference  to  every  thing  contained  in  them,  and  occupies 
200  pages. 

Messrs.  Flagg  &  Gould,  of  Andover,  have  issued  propo- 
sals for  publishing  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New-Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  and  German  work 
of  Wahl,  published  at  Leijisic  in  1 822 ;  by  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  department  of  Sacred 
Literature,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

Professor  Stuart  has  just  published  the  second  edition  of 
his  Hebrew  Grammar. 
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Robert  Walsh,  jun.  Esq.  has  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
ing by  subscription,  a  Historical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Americans.  The  Prospectus  contains  the  following  para- 
graph. "  To  prevent  misapprehension  anu  disarm  political 
prejudice,  the  Editor  emphatically  states,  that  ho  aims  at 
furnishing  a  record  of  simple  incidents  ;  of  meritorious  ser- 
vices and  laudable  qualities — he  will  use  no  colouring  of 
party,  admit  no  invidious  interpretations,  enter  into  no  dis- 
cussions, and  abstain  from  all  reflections,  except  those  which 
may  tend  to  increase  the  eflicacy  of  bright  example."'  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  work,  undertaken  with  such  views,  will 
receive  every  encouragement. 

New-Hampshire  Reporls. — Now  in  press  of  J.  B.  Moore, 
Concord,  Vol.  II., Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  New-Hampshire. 
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Meteorological  Observations,  by  J.  F.  Dana. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  thermometric 
observations,  made  at  Hanover  and  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
during  the  year  1822.  The  observations  at  Hanover  were 
made  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  evening,  as  it  appears  from 
a  scries  of  observations  made  for  the  purpose,that  the  mean 
of  observations  made  at  those  hours,  approaches  nearer 
the  mean  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  ascertained 
by  the  self-registering  thermometer,  than  those  made  at  oth- 
er times  of  the  day. 

The  Thermometer  employed  at  H.,  is  one  of  W.  and  S. 
Jones'  best  kind,  and  has  been  compai'ed  with  a  standard 
thermometer,  made  by  Troughton,  in  my  possession  ;  it  is 
suspended  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  northern  ex- 
posure, and  about  160  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 

The  observations  at  Portsmouth  were  made  at  four  difler- 
rnt  times  of  the  day,  viz.,  at  7,  A.  M.,  and  at  1,  6,  9,  P.  M., 
and  arc  copied  from  the  N.  H.  Register,  for  1823.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  no  other  information  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  "  Greatest  Observed  Height,"  at  two 
places,  than  simply  the  fact,  whether  the  greatest  elrvation 
occurred  in  both  places  on  the  same  day.  since  the  observa- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  made  near  mid  day. 
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TABLE  11. 

Showing  the  monthly  mean  temperature,  at  Hanover  and 
at  Portsmouth,  1822. 


Jan. 

Feb.  Mar.  Aj,rV. 
21   32.5144.24 
25   38       45 ~ 

May.  June.  .Jtilij.\Jlug. 
59-2;}  70.63  '72.BJJ69.5 

.Sej;t.  OiVJVov.    Lee. 

Hanover.      13.46 

62.47    46  31.39  24.88 

Fortsmo'th.  18 

HI       66        70      167 

65          52  141 

TABLE  III. 

Showing  the  annual  results  of  thermometric  observations, 
at  Hanover  and  at  Portsmouth,  1822. 


Hanover. 

forlsmoulh. 

Greatest  observed  height 

90    June  1st, 

88  Jur.e  16.  July  7  and 
AuRu.st  11th. 

Least  observed  heiglit 

20*  Janiiarj'5th 

12*  January  14th 

Mean  of  observ'il  annual  extremes 

35 

34 

Annual  mean 

45  62 

48.9 11  months 

Annual  rante 

)10« 

100° 

WariDest  day 

June  1st,  average  81° 

July  20,  average  80.   75 

Coldest  day 

Jan.  5,  average  19* 

Jan.  5,  average  7.5*           ] 

*  Below  Zero. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  tables,  that  the  thermometer 
rises  higher  and  falls  lower  at  Hanover  than  at  Portsmouth, 
or  that  the  temperature  at  the  latter  place  is  more  equable  ; 
and  this  depends,  without  doubt,  on  the  influence  of  the 
ocean,  which  prevents  great  excess  of  cold  and  heat. — The 
annual  mean  temperature  at  Portsmouth,  is  also  a  little  great- 
er than  at  Hanover. 

It  will  be  noticed^  also,  that  excepting  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  September  and  November,  that  there  the 
mean  of  the  observed  monthly  extremes  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  monthly  mean,  in  the  observations  made  at 
Hanover,  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  evening,  and  more  near- 
ly than  in  those  made  at  Portsmouth,  at  7,  A.  M.,  and  1, 
7,  9,  P.  M. — a  fact  which  is  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  times  of  day  for  making  meteorological  obser- 
vations, and  which  is  found  to  be  at  10  o'clock,  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  a  desideratum,  that  those,  who  do  not  possess 
self-registf  rk,g  thermometers,  and  who  cannot  consequently 
rive  us  the  actual  extremes  of  temperature,  should  make 
their  observations  at  those  hours,  whose  mean  results  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  mean  of  the  actual  extremes. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Exhibiting  the  monthly  results  of  Barometrical  observa- 
tions, made  at  Hanover,  in  1 822. 

The  Barometer,  used  in  making;  these  observation'^,  is  a 
Mountain  Barometer,of  Sir  H.  Engleiield-s  construction,  and 
was  made  by  Thomas  Jones,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Ramsden. — 
The  observations  were  made  at  10  o'clock,  morning  and 
evening. 


Jan. 

29?850~ 

Feb. 
29.942 
28.900 
29.421 
29. 132-1 

1.042 

March 

.\  April. 

May. 

lune.     1 

Greatest  observed  height. 

30  020129.850 
28.980|28.822 

30.057 

29.930 
29.126 

Least  observed  height.         1 

28.951 

29.110 

Mean  of  observ'd  extremes. 

29.405 

29.50 

0  2V».336 
3  29:522 

29.583 
29.469 

29.528 

Monthly  mean. 

29.3214- 
0.899 

-    29.39 

29.586-1- 

Monthly  range. 

1.0401  1.028 

0.947  1    0.804     j 

July. 
29.950 

Avg. 

Stpt. 
30.026 

Oct. 

JYriV. 

Dec. 

Greatest  observed  height. 

29.940     . 

29  869 

30.146 

30.204 

Least  observed  hei-ht. 

29.380 

29.350    i 

29.232 

29.008      ^29.112 

29.124 

Mean  of  observ'd  extremes. 

29.665 

29.645     . 

19.629 

29.438-f-l  29.631 

29.660 
29.665 

Monthly  mean. 

29.618 

29.526     . 

19.648 
0.794 

29.584     J29.680 

Monthly  range. 

0.550    ' 

0.590 

0.861      '   1.034 

1.080 

TABLE    V. 
Shewing  the  results  of  observations  made  with  Barometer, 
at  Hanover,  1822. 


Greatest  observed  height. 

30.204,  December  16th. 

Least  observed  height. 

28.822,  April  14tb. 

Mean  of  observed  extremes. 

29.513.                                              ] 

Annual  mean.                               1       29.588. 

Annual  range.                                1         1.482. 

List  of  the  Counsellors  and  Representatives  m  Nezo- Hampshire 

in  1167. 

Under  the  Royal  government  of  New-Hampshire,  though 
we  had  the  privilege  of  electing  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  King. — There  was 
a  council  consisting  of  twelve  with  the  lieutenant  governor, 
of  which  the  governor  had  a  right  to  negative  the  choice  of 
any  one  who  was  objectionable  in  his  view,  or  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  favor  of  the  prerogative.  The  last  royal  gov- 
ernor of  New-Hampshire  was  John  Wentworth,  who  died 
'^'at  Halifax  on  the  8th  of  April,  1820.  It  may  afford  some 
interest  to  give  a  list  of  his  council  in  the  year  1767,  togeth- 
er with  the  names  of  those  who  were  representatives  that  year. 
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Council.  ^ 


Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,     Hon. 
Daniel  Warner, 
M.  H.  Wentworth, 
James  Nevin, 
Theodore  Atkinson,  jr. 
Nathaniel  Barret. 


Peter  Liviu«, 
Jonathan  Warner, 
Daniel   Rindge, 
Daniel  Pieroe, 
G.  Jalfrey,  Esqrs. 


House. 


Portsmouth, 


Dover, 

Hampton, 

Hampton'Falls, 
Exeter, 

fiew-Castle  and  Rye, 

Kingston, 

Kewington, 

Straiham, 

Londonderry, 

Greenland, 

Durham, 

New-Market, 

South-Hampton, 

Chester, 

Plaistow, 

Salem  and  Pelliam, 

Somersworth, 

Hollis  and  Dunstable, 

Merrimack  &.  Monson, 

Noitingham-  West  and 

Litchfield, 

Kensington, 

Rochester, 

Barrington, 

Amherst  and  Bedford, 


William  Parker,  Esq. 

John  S.  Sherburne,  Esq, 

Jacob  Sheafe. 

Thomas  W.  Waldron,  Esq. 

Capt.  Howard  Henderson. 

Col.  J.  Moulton, 

Christopher  Toppan,  Esq. 

M.  Weare,  Esq.  [er. 

Hon.  Peter  Gilman,  who  was  speak- 

Mr.  John  Giddings. 

Thomas  Ball,  Esq. 

Richard  Jenness,  Esq. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  Esq. 

Riehard  Downing,  Esq. 

Andrew  Wiggin,  Esq. 

Col.  S.  Barr, 

Col.  C.  March. 

Dr.  Eben.  Thompson. 

J.  Rurley. 

Capt.  E.  Merrill. 

John  Webster,  Esq. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Carlton. 

Major  Joseph  W^ right. 

Col.  John  Wentworth. 

John  Hale,  Esq. 

Capt.  John  Chamberlain. 

James  Underwood. 
Ezckiel  Worthen. 
James  Knowles. 
Jonathan  Church. 
Col.  John  Goffe. 


In  1748,  there  were  represented  in  the  province  of  New- 
Hampshire,  only  14  towns,  by  20  representatives  ;  in  1767, 
there  were  31  towns  represented  by  an  equal  number  of 
member.s,  some  sending  two  or  three,  and  otlrrs  bring  clas- 
sed for  sending  one.  At  the  present  lime  we  have  about  200 
representatives. 


DECEMBEB,    1823. 

HON.  ROGER  SHERMAN. 

This  gentleman  was  much  distinguished  for  his  public  ser- 
vices and  the  important  offices  he  held  during  an  interesting 
period  of  our  history.  He  is  generally  known  as  being  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independtnce. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  generation  from  Rev. 
John  Sherm m,  an  eminent  minister  of  Watertown,  Mass., 
who  was  born  at  Dedham,  in  England,  December  26th,  1613, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1634. — By  two  wives,  the  last 
of  whom  wis  a  grand  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  he  had 
twenty-six  children.*  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman  died  August  8, 
163«,  aged  72.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of 
William  Sherman,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  who 
resided  in  Newton,  Mass.  and  was  born  in  that  town,  April 
19fh,  1721. 

His  advantages  as  to  education  were  very  limited;  bav- 
in*; attended  only  at  a  common  English  school.  In  1 743,  he 
removed  to  New-Milford  in  Connecticut.  Several  years 
after  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  The  next  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  after,  a  represent- 
ative in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1761,  he  removed  to 
New-Haven.  From  this  time  his  reputation  was  rapidly  ris- 
ing ;  and  he  soon  ranked  among  the  first  men  in  the  State. 

His  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  his  sagacious  and 
penetrating  mind,  his  general  political  views,  and  his  accu- 
nte  and  just  observation  of  passing  events,  enabled  him  on 

*  M's.  Sherman,  the  last  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  was  dau2;hter  of  Mr.  Launce, 
"  a  puritan  gentleman  whose  lands  in  Cornwall  yielded  him  £1400  a  year."  He 
was  a  o-vt-mber  of  the  British  Parliament.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  Lord  Darcy, 
Earl  oT  R'"  -s.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  the  mother  of  20  children.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.*"  11,  she  married  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston,  Vice  President  ef 
Harsarci  Gallege. 
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the  first  appearance  of  serious  difficulties  between  the  colonies 
and  the  parent  country,  to  perceive  the   consequences  that 
would  follow ;  and  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  arising 
from  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  unjust,  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  acts  of  authority,  over  a  free  peo- 
ple, having  sufficient   intelligence  to  know  their  rights,  and 
sufficient  spirit   to  defend  thcin.     Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  he  took  an  active  and  decided  part 
in  favor  of  the  colonies,  and  subsequently  in  support  of  the 
revolution   and   their  separation   from    Great   Britain.     In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  Con- 
gress; and  continued  to  be  a  member  except  whun  excluded 
ijy  the  law  of  rotation.    He  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
Congress  of  1776;  and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew 
up  the  declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  penned   by 
the  venerable  Thomas   Jefferson,  who   was  also  one  of  the 
committee.     After  the  peace,   Roger  Sherman   was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  was  chosen  a  representative  from  this 
State  to   the  first   Congress  under   this  Constitution.     He 
was   removed  to  the  Senate  in  1791,  and  remained  in   this 
situation  until  his  death,  July    2,  1793,   in  the   73d  year  of 
his  age.     The  life  of  Mr.  Sherman  is   one  among  the  many 
examples  of  the  triumph  of  native  genius  and   talent,  aided 
by  persevering  habits   of  industry   over  all   the   obstacles 
arising  from  the  want  of  what  is  generally  considered   as  a 
regular  and  systematic  education.     Yet  it  deserves   consid- 
eration, whether  a  vigorous   mind,  stimulated  by  an    ardent 
thirst  of  knowledge,  left  to  its  own   exertions,  unrestrained 
and  unembarrassed,  by  rules  of  art,  and  unshackled  by  sys- 
temitic  regulations,  is  not  capable   of  pursuing   the   object 
of  acquiring  knowledge  more  intensely  and  with  more  suc- 
cess; of  taking  a  more  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  ;  of 
exploring  with  more  penetration  the  fields  of  science  and  of 
forming  more  just  and  solid  views.     Mr.  Sherman  possessed 
a  powerful  mind,  and  habits  of  industry  which  no  difficulties 
could  discourage  and  no  toil  impair.     In  early  life,  he  began 
to  apply  himself  with  unextinguishable  zeal  to  the   acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.     In  this  pursuit,  although  he  was  always 
actively  engaged  in  business,  he  spent  more  hours  than  most 
of  those  who  are  professedly  students.     In  his  progress,  he 
became  cx(ensively  acquainted  with  mathematical   science, 
natural  philosophy,  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  his- 
tory, logic  and  theolog3^     As  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  he 
was  very  eminent,  having  a  clear,  penetrating  and  vigorous 
mind ;  and  as  a  patriot,  no  greater  respect  can  be  paid  to  his. 
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memory  than  the  fact  which  has  already  been  noticed,  thai 
he  was  a  member  of  the  patriotic  Congress  of  1776,  which 
declared  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent.  For  a 
full  biography  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  Hid  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indeppndence,  recently  published  under 
the  care  and  direction  ot  Robert  Wain,  jr.  Esq.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


REV.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  late  President  Dwight  ranked  among  the  first  theolo- 
gians of  our  country.  Several  ot  his  works  have  been  print- 
ed in  England,  where  they  have  obtained  much  celebrity. 
He  was  born  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  May  14, 
1752.  At  a  very  early  period,  he  disclosed  unusual  indica- 
tions of  genius  and  an  extraordinary  propensity  and  aptitude 
for  study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  proficiency  he  had  made  in  elementary  stud- 
ies, that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College  in 
1765,  when  he  had  but  just  entered  his  13th  year.  At  Col- 
lege he  soon  acquired  the  character  of  a  good  scholar,  and 
^f  being  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  study.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1 769,  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
studies  with  great  credit. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  tutor  in  this  seminary.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  six  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  unusual 
success  and  reputation.  During  this  period,  he  composed 
the  well  known  epic  poem,  entitled  the  "  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan ;"  the  poem  having  been  finished  when  he  was  only 
22  years  of  age.  In  1777,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  was  licensed  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  in  Gen.  Parsons' 
brigade,  and  joined  the  army  at  West  Point.  Soon  after 
this,  whilst  in  the  army,  he  wrote  his  much  admired  patriotic 
and  national  song,  "  Columbia."  This  has  justly  been 
esteemed  as  the  best  effusion  of  his  muse.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  the  army ;  for,  in  1778,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  During  this 
period,  he  was  employed  a  portion  of  the  time  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  youth  ;  and  occasionally  officiated  as  a  clergyman. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  he  was  twice  chosen  Representative 
•f  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
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In  1783,  having  received  an  invitaiion,  he  became  settled 
as  a  clergyman  in  Greenfield,  over  a  society  in  tiie  town  of 
Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  He  continued  in  this  situation  lor 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  became  highly  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  as  a  sound,  able,  eloquent,  orthodox,  and 
practical  preacher.  Duiing  his  residence  in  this  delighllul 
and  highly  interesting  situaiion,  he  conceived  and  wrote  his 
poem,  entitled  "Greenfield  Hill,"  consisting  of  seven  parts 
and  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  This  publication,  together 
with  his  Conquest  of  Canaan,  was  re-pubiished  in  England. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  also,  he  e^^fablished  and  niaintaieed 
an  academic  school,  which  deservedly  suotained  a  high 
reputation. 

Jn  the  spring  of  17P6,  Dr.  Dwight  was  called  from  this 
delightful  abode  and  favorite  retreat,  to  the  presidency  of 
Yale  College,  as  the  successor  of  President  Stiles.  In  this 
important  and  responsille  situation,  he  continued  nearly 
twenty-two  years  ;  during  which  long  pciiod,  he  presided 
over  the  institution  with  great  ability  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding  the  extensive  erudition  of  Presif'ent 
Stiles,  and  the  high  reputation  which  the  inst'''ut?ori.  v  lile 
he  presided  over  it,  had  acquired,  yet  its  je|  uiatioa  and 
prosperity'  were  greatly  increased  during  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Dwight;  although  a  portion  of  this  period  was  one  of 
peculiar  difficulties.  At  the  accession  of  President  Dwitht, 
there  were  but  about  1 10  students;  whereas  at  some  periods 
subsequently,  the  number  amounted  to  313. 

Few  men  have  jiossessed  the  various  and  important  quali- 
fications necessary  for  a  situation  of  this  description,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  President  Dwight.  He  possessed  a 
sound  and  penetrating  mind,  indefatigable  industry,  a  lauda- 
ble and  elevated  ambition  for  literar}'  fame,  adequate  scien- 
tific acquisitions,  and  an  extensive  fund  ol  general  informa- 
tion. With  these  qualifications,  he  united  others,  although 
more  common,  yet  equally  important  ;  an  agreeable  and 
dignified  person  and  deportment ;  a  fine  constitution  ;  an  un- 
usual share  of  common  sense  ;  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  human  character  ;  and  extensive  observa 
tion  ;  great  practical  hnowledgc,  and  an  unusual  portion  of 
prudence  or  policy.  His  writings,  which  were  published 
during  his  life  time,  consist,  in  addition  to  his  poetical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed, of  numerous  sermons  or  theological  discourses,  deliv- 
ered on  various  important  occasions.  Since  his  death,  a 
series  of  his  sermons,  comprising  a  ^^.'/fm  o/'TAco/o^?/,  has 
been  published  in  five  large  octavo  volumes,  and  his  Traveh 
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in  New-England  and  New-York,  in  four  volumes  of  about  the 
same  size," have  been  published.  Both  these  works  have 
been  re-published  in  England,  where  they  have  obtained  a 
higii  reputation.  Dr.  D wight  died  at  New-Haven,  January 
11,  1817,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 


Memoranda  :  relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  JVe»- 
Hampshire. 

[Continued  from  page  337.] 

In  1743,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  was  ordained  at  Hoi- 
lis ;  Rev.  William  Parsons  at  South-Hampton  ;  and  Rev. 
WooDBRiDGE  Odlin  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  born  April  20,  1716.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1739;  was  ordained  at  Hollis,  then  the 
West  Parish  of  Dunstable,  April  20,  1743.  Rev.  Mr.  Hob- 
by, of  Reading,  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  which  was 
printed.  The  church  was  gathered  about  the  time  of  the 
ordination.  Mr.  Emerson  died  September  30,  1801,  at  the 
age  of  85,  and  in  the  59th  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  graduatpd  at  Harvard  College  in  1735. 
He  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  South-Hampton,  where 
he  continued  about  19  years,  and  was  dismissed  October 
6,  1762. 

Mr.  Odlin  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Odlin, 
©f  Exeter,  and  was  born  April  28,  1718.  He  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1738,  and  was  ordained  as  col- 
league with  his  father,  Sept.  28,  1743.  During  his  ministry, 
the  number  of  his  baptisms  was  1276,  and  during  the  same 
time,  36  [qu?]  were  added  to  the  church.  He  married  Abigail, 
the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Strong,  of  Portsmouth,  and  daughter 
of  Col.  Peter  Oilman,  of  Exeter,  October  23, 1 755— and  died 
March  10,  1776.  Of  his  children,  who  survived  him,  were, 
Dudley,  Woodbridge,  Peter,  Elizabeth,  Abigail,  the  first  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Oilman,  of  Exeter,  John,  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  Thomas  Stickney,  of  Concord,  and  Charlotte,  wife 
©f  Jeremiah  Stickney,  of  Dover. 

In  1747,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon  was  ordained  at  Ports- 
mouth  ;  Rev.  William  Johnston  was  settled  at  Windham: 
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Rev.  Samuel  Bird  at  Dunstable  ;  and  Rev.  Robert  Cutler 
at  Epping. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  ordained  over  the  North  Parish  in 
Portsmouth,  February  4,  1747,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Fitch, 
who  died  the  November  preceding.  Mr,  Langdon  was  born 
in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
a  charity  scholar  and  servitor,  in  1740.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  of  Read- 
ing, by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in 
infancy;  the  others,  who  had  families,  were,  Samuel;  Paul, 
who  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1770  ;  Richard;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Hon.  David  Sewall,  of  York  ;  and  Mary,  wife  of 
Hon.  John  Goddard,  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Langdon  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  death  of 
President  Locke,  and  his  connexion  with  Portsmouth  was 
dissolved,  October  9,  1774.  He  was  inducted  into  office,  at 
Harvard,  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  and  continued  there 
about  six  years  ;  when,  finding  himself  unpleasantly  situat- 
ed, on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  his  pupils,  he  resigned 
his  office,  August  30,  1780.  He  was  installed  at  Hampton- 
Falls,  January  18,  1781,  and  died  November  29,1797,  aged 
about  75.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  which 
was  the  first  Doctorate  conferred  upon  any  clergyman  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Macclinfock,  1756  ;  a  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon on  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  an  Examination  of 
Robert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  1765  ; 
a  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  1768;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  Dudleian  Lecture,  1775;  a  sermon  before  the 
Provincial  Congress,  1775  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Edward  Spracue,  1777  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor VVinthrop,  1  779  ;  Election  sermon,  1 788 ;  Observations 
on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  (an  octavo 
volume  of  337  pages)  1791;  a  sermon  before  the  Pascataqua 
Association,  1792  ;  Corrections  of  some  great  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1792;  Remarks  on  the 
leading  sentiments  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins' system  of  doctrines, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1794;  two  sermons  in  the  American 
Preacher;  and,  in  1761,  Col.  Bianchard  and  Dr.  Langdon 
published  a  map  of  New-Hampshire,  whirh  they  inscribed 
to  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Secretary  at  War, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  presbyt^^rian ;  he  had  been  in  the 
ministry  previous  to  his  installation  at  Windham,  of  which 
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town  he  was  the  first  minister.  He  continued  there  about 
seven  years,  and  was  dismissed  in  July,  1758. 

Mr.  Bird  was  a  native  ot  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop  Bass,  and 
would  have  graduated  in  1744  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
rash  censures  upon  some  of  the  governors  of  the  college, 
and  the  venerable  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  he  did  not  ob- 
tain his  degree.  He  was  ordained  in  Dunstable  in  the  fall 
of  1747,  but  his  settlement  caused  a  division  in  the  church 
and  town.  A  new  church  was  formed  and  another  meeting- 
house erected.  He  was  dismissed  in  1751,  and  the  two 
churches  were  afterwards  united.  He  went  to  New-Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  installed  October  13,  1751. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1741, 
and  was  ordained  at  Epping,  December  9,  1747.  He  was 
dismissed  December  23,  1755.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Canterbury  and  there  received  an  invitation  to  re-settle  in 
the  ministry.  The  neighboring  churches  refused  to  assist 
in  his  installation  on  account  of  his  former  conduct  at  Ep- 
ping— for  which,  however,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
church  there  and  had  been  regularly  dismissed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Canterbury  applied  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion for  advice  and  assistance.  The  Convention,  for  several 
reasons  which  they  state  to  the  applicants,*  advised  them  to 
proceed  no  farther  towards  Mr.  C's.  settlement — and  their 
advice  was  accepted.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  afterwards 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Greenwich,  Massachusetts. 

This  year  (1747)  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New- 
Hampshire  was  formed  at  Exeter,  on  the  28th  of  July.  [See 
Collections  (ov  1822,  p.  263.]  The  Convention  noticed  sev- 
eral "errors  in  doctrine  of  late  propagated,"  of  an  antino- 
mian  cast,  which  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  be  "very  fre- 
quent in  opposing."  Four  of  the  members  afterwards  dis- 
sented from  the  enumeration  of  doctrinal  errors,  "  because 
in  their  opinion  Arminian  and  other  pernicious  errors  pre- 
vailed as  much  as  Antinomian,  and  ought  equally  to  be  tak- 

*  The  Convention  say,  that  "  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  no  person 
with  any  remarkable  natural  blemish  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Priesl's 
ofiBce,  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  any  man 
from  the  gospel  ministry  for  such  apparent  and  gross  inimojalities  as 
bring-  a  scandal  upon  religion — that  the  gospel  insists  upon  sobriety,  pu- 
rity, inoffensiveuess,  good  and  exemplary  behavior  among  believers,  and 
all  n?en,  and  a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without ;  and  the  like  as  ne- 
cessary characters  and  qualifications  of  bishops  or  gospel  ministers' — • 
and  that  if  Mi.  C's  repentance  be  ciiarit^bly  supposed  sincere,  it  would 
only  give  him  a  right  to  christian  communion  as  a  private  member,  but 
none  to  a  re-instatement  in  the  gospel  ministry. 
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en  notice  of."  The  meetings  of  the  Convention,  however, 
never  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, nor  any  other  spirit  opposed  to  the  processed  design 
of  the  association,  to  promote  "harmony,  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  churches." 

In  1748,  the  Rev.  David  Robinson  succeeded  Mr.  Blunt 
at  Ncw-Castle  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  was  ordained  at  Exe- 
ter, and  Rev.  John  Adams  at  Durham. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738. 
He  continued  but  a  short  time  in  the  ministry,  and  died  in  a- 
bout  10  months  after  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  the  first  minister  of  the  second  Parish  in 
Exeter.  The  formation  of  this  Parish  in  1748, "was  attend- 
ed with  a  violent  convulsion,  and  followed  by  a  series  of  mu- 
tual injuries  and  resentments,  which  greatly  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  society,  for  many  years."  But  the  principal 
actors  in  those  scenes  are  long  since  dead,  and  their  pre- 
judices died  with  them.  Nicholas  Oilman,  jun.  by  his  will, 
in  1 745,  devised  a  farm  of  con.-iderable  value  to  certain  m«"m- 
bers  of  the  new  church,  intrust  for  the  support  of  a  minister 
or  ministers  in  the  new  parish,  or  for  anv  oth'^r  pious  use, 
according  to  their  direction  :  and  on  tiicir  decease,  the  im- 
provement of  the  property,  for  the  same  objects,  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  deacons  of  the  new  church,  or  in  such  persons 
as  the  church  should  choose  for  that  purpose.  The  parish  was 
incorporated  in  1  755;  repaired  the  buildings  and  fencr s  on  the 
premises,  and  considered  it  as  their  parsonage.  But  in  an  ac- 
tion commenced  against  the  occupants  of  the  land,  the  Supeii- 
Court  decided,  in  1818,  that  the  property  was  not  in  the  par- 
ish, and  that  the  income  of  it  was  not  necessarily  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  parish  minister.  Mr.  Hogers  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  born  July  28.  1  707.  Flis  grandfather  was  John  Regirs, 
the  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Mjir- 
tha  Whittingham,  a  sister  of  Gov.  Saltonstall's  wife.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1725,  and  was 
tutor  there  nine  years.  He  continued,  from  his  settlement  to 
his  death,  in  the  ministry  at  Exeter,  and  died  December  9, 
1785. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Adams  of  Boston,  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  "an  ingenious  tradesman," 
and  having  a  "handsome  collection  of  books."  and  nephew 
of  'he  first  minister  of  Durham.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1745.  The  church  in  Durham  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  consisted  of  about  40  male  m.embers.  Sev- 
eral of  them  opposed  his  settlement,  and  nearly  half  the 
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whole  number  did  not  attend  his  meeting.  The  disaffected 
appli^-d  to  thp  Ecclesiastical  Convention,  complaining  that 
*'  Mr.  Hugti  Adams'  party,  who  had  for  a  long  time"  beon 
separated  and  were  a  distinct  body  by  themselves,  had  been 
alive  -n  effecting  the  young  Mr.  Adams'  settlement,  and  that 
a  controversy  was  then  subsisting  whether  they  [Mr.  Hugh 
Aiams'  party]  ought  lo  be  acknowledged  as  belonging  by 
right  to  the  standing  church."  The  Convemion  did  not  see 
fit  to  interfere  farther  than  to  advise  a  referen  e  of  all  diffi- 
culties to  a  joint  council,  and  that  such  as  had  any  doubt 
about  Mr.  Adams'  charater,  should  seek  information  at 
Boston,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  opposition  in  some 
measure  subsided,  and  Mr.  Adams  continued  at  Durham 
abouf  30  years,  when  new  difficulties  arose,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed *  After  his  dismission,  the  Proprietors  of  Newfield, 
Maine,  made  a  grant  to  him  of  400  acres  of  land,  and  he 
removed  there  when  there  were  but  12  families  in  the  place. 
He  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  minister,  and  was  useful  in 
both  professions.  He  preached  constantly,  and  practised 
physic  in  the  towns  of  Limington,  Parsonsfield,  Limerick, 
and  Newfield.  till  his  death,  June  4,  1792. 

The  Rev.  Job  Strong  was  ordained  over  the  South  Parish, 
in  Portsmouth,  June  28,  1749.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
of  Northampton,  afterwards  President  of  New-Jersey  Col- 
lege, preached  the  ordination  sermon,  from  John  xiii.  15 
and  16.  Mr.  Strong  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Colltge,  in  1747.  He 
was  particularly  recommended,  by  the  pious  and  eminent 
Brainerd,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  propagat- 
ing the  Gospel,  as  a  suitable  and  well  qualified  person  for 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  ;  and  his  ardent  wish  was 
to  be  engaged  and  spend  his  days  in  that  service.  But  his 
constitution    was  feeble,  and    the  missionary  labors   of  a 

*  At  the  close  of  his  farewell  sermon,  Mr.  Artaras  requested  his  people  to  sing  to 
the  praise  of  God,  and  their  own  edification,  the  three  first  verses  of  the  120th 
Psalm. 

Thnu  God  of  love,  thou  ever  blest, 

Pity  my  suffering  state  ; 
When  wilt  thou  set  my  soul  at  rest 
From  lips  which  love  deceit  ? 

Hard  lot  of  mine  !  my  days  are  cast 

Among  the  sons  of  strife. 
Whose  never  ceasing  brawlings  waste 

My  golden  hours  of  life. 

O  might  I  fly  to  change  my  place, 

How  would  I  choose  to  dwell 
In  some  wide  lones^;ie  A'ilderness, 

And  leave  these  gates  of  hell. 
47 
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few  months  so  far  impaired  his  health,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners relinquished  their  claim  to  him,  and  he  accepted  a 
renewed  call  (having  negatived  a  former  invitation)  to  the 
ministry  in  Portsmouth.  He  married  Abigail  Gilman,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Gilman,  of  Exrtcr,  December  6, 1 750, 
On  the  Sabbath,  which  was  the  next  day  after  the  birth  and 
death  of  his  infant,  he  preached  from  these  words,  "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  1  will 
fear  no  evil," — was  seized  with  the  bilious  choHc,  at  noon  ; 
and  the  day  following,  September  30,  1751,  passed  through 
that  valley,  of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  speaking,  to 
a  better  world.  During  his  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  he  bap- 
tized 104  persons,  and  admitted  11  to  the  communion. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  was  installed  at  New-Castle  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Dec.  5,  1 750.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1 728 — and  had  been  sometime 
in  the  ministry  at  Lynn,  Mass.  before  his  settlement  at  Ntw- 
C^stle.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Wingate  of 
Hampton,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Gookin  of  North-Hampton. 
He  died  January  1775.  The  late  Stephen  Chase,  Esq.  of 
Portsmouth,  was  his  son. 

The  Rev.  James  Hobbs  was  ordained  at  Pelham,  Nov. 
13,  1751,  when  the  church  in  that  town  was  first  gathered. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hampton,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1748.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death, 
June  20,  1765.  The  following  was  one  article  of  the  cove- 
nant subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  church  at  its  forma- 
tion :  "  We  acknowledge  ourselves  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  Christ,  and  accordingly  promise  that  we  will 
hold  communion  with  all  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  will  carry  it  towards  all  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, (who  do  not  contradict  their  profession  by  their  prac- 
tice) as  to  members  of  the  same  body  with  ourselves." 

In  1752,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven  succeeded  Mr.  Strong 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Portsmouth;  Rev.  Henry  True  was 
ordained  at  Hampstead  ;  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Trask  at 
Brentwood. 

Mr.  Haven  was  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  Haven,  Esq.  of 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  born  August  4,  1727.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1749.  He  married,  J  -nu- 
ary  11,  1753,  Mehitabel  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Appleton,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  college,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Rogers,  thv  martyr.  By  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Ha- 
ven had  1 1  children.     His  second  wife  was  Margaret  Mar- 
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shall,  of  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he  had  6  children.     She  at- 
tended him  in  his  last  sickness,  closed  his  eyes,  March  3, 
1806,  and  died  herself  a  few  hours  afterwards.     They  were 
b'lried  at  the  same  time,  and  12  children  followed  them  to 
the  grave.     Mr.  Haven  received  his  Doctorate  in  Divinity 
from  Edinburgh  and  Dartmouth.     "  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
spectable talents,  and  was  acquainted  with  various  depart- 
ments of  science.     His  mind  was  rather  of  the   sprightly 
cast  than  inclined  to  abstruse  researches  and  deep  investi- 
gation."     Its   predominant  characteristic    was  unbounded 
benevolence.     He  literally  sought  his  own  happiness  in  try- 
ing to  make  every  body  hap})y  about  him.  He  visited  every 
body,  and  was  the  personal  friend  and  confidant  of  every 
person  in  his  parish.     He  made  himself  a  very  respectable 
pliysician,  mercl}'^  that  he   might  prescribe  gratuitously  to 
the  poor ;  and,  during  many  years  of  his   life,  he  had   con- 
siderable practice  among  them.     He  inherited  (for  the  time) 
a  considerable  patrimony,  which  he  spent  freely  among  his 
people — in  acts  of  kindness.     The  goodness  cf  God  was  the 
constant  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  discourse ;  and  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  when  the  powers  of  life  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  subject  would  excite  them  to  action  when  noth- 
ing else  would  rouse  them.     His  warmth  and  kindness  of 
temper  met  with  its  appropriate  reward.     He  possessed  en- 
tii'ely  the  hearts  of  his  people.     In  his  theological  opinions 
hf  belongrd  to  that  large  class  who  were  then  called  "  mod- 
erate Calvinists — that  is,  Calvinists  in  name,  but  not  in  fact." 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  "  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  led  to  speculate  with  Dr.  Chauncey,  on  the  senti- 
ment of  universal  restitution  ;  but  he  never  proclaimed  this 
sentiment  from  the  pulpit ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not 
risk  his  salvation  upon  that  ground.  He  had  a  happy  tal- 
ent for  all  extemporary  services.  He  excelled  in  the  tender 
and  sympathetic.  In  scenes  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  he 
was  a  son  of  consolation.  On  funeral  occasions,  for  varie- 
ty, copiousness,  tenderness,  and  pertinency  of  address,  he 
•was  rarely  equalled."  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Haven's  settle- 
ment, (May  6,  1752)  the  church  consisted  of  200  members. 
The  baptisms  from  that  time  to  '805,  amounted  to  about 
2000,  and  the  admissions  to  church  membership  to  230. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  genuine  "  son  of 
liberty,"  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  influ- 
ence and  exertion  to  the  American  cause.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Portsmouth,  he  sat  up  a 
good  part  of  the  night  with  his  family  making  bullets.     And 
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when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  an  alarm  was  given  ia 
the  night  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  he   shouldered 
his  fowling-piece,  and  went  out  to  share  with  his  parishion- 
ers in  the  toils  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
posed.    He  set  up  a  manufactory  of  salt-petre,  which  was 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was  of  essential  use  in 
supplying  the  neighborhood  with  powder.     Dr.  Haven  pub- 
lished  the  following  sermons  :  a  sermon  at  the  request  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  New-Hampshire,  1760  :  on  the 
death  of  George  II.,  and  the  accession  of  George  III.,  1761 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  declaration  of  peace,  1763 
at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  at  Dover,  1767 
on  the  death  of  Hon.   Henry  Sherburne,  1767;  a  sermon 
preached  at  Cambridge,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the 
students,  1768;  one  preached  at  Mcdfield,  1771 ;  Election  ser- 
mon, 1786  ;  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Stevens,  1791;  on 
the  reasonableness  and  importance  of  practical  religion,!  794; 
the  Dudleian  Lecture,  at  Cambridge,  1798 ;  a  sermon,soon  af- 
ter  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  jr.  as  his  col- 
league, 1800. 

Mr.  True  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1750; 
ordained  at  Hampstead,  June  3,  1762,*  and  died  May  22, 
1782,  "after  having  lived  a  pious  and  useful  life." 

Mr.  Trask  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1 742. 
His  wife  was  Pernal  'J'hing,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Thing, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Winthrop  Hilton,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1710.  Mr.  Trask  died  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67. 

About  the  year  1753,  the  towns  of  Swanzey  and  Keene 
mutually  and  unanimously  agreed  to  become  one  religious 
society,  and  to  worship  together,  the  towns  being  at  equal 
expense,  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  churches 
were  united  in  one,  over  which,  and  the  people  in  connec- 
tion, the  Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter  was  installed,  Oct.  4,  1753. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hinghara, 
preached  from  Zech.  ii.  1. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1720  ;  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  minister  of  Hull,  in 
Massachusetts.  His  connexion  with  Keene  and  Swanzey 
ceased,  and,  in  relation  to  Keene,  was  dissolved  in  1760. 
Of  Swanzey,  he  remained  the  minister  till  his  dismission 
in  1768. 

The  first  minister  of  Charlestown  was  the  Rev.  John  Den- 
nis. He  was  ordained,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  at 
Northfield,  Mass.  Dec.  4,  1754,  for  Charlestown;  where  he 

*  [June  24,  says  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  Editors.  ] 
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continued  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  dismissed 
March  31,  1766.* 

Ihe  Rev.  Joseph  Prince  was  ordained  at  Barrington,  the 
first  minister  of  that  town,  in  1755.  He  was  blind  from 
his  childhood.  He  married  an  amiable  woman  of  a  respec- 
table family,  and  had  12  children,  all  sons — each  of  whom 
in  his  turn,  served  as  a  guide  to  his  sightless  father  in  his 
pai'ochial  visits  and  more  pxtensive  journeys.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  to  the  ordinal  on  of  Mr.  Prince,  and 
the  Council  called  to  ordain  him,  whi(  h  was  composed  of 
delegations  from  10  churches,  was  divided.  A  majority  of 
the  ministers  were  opposed  to  proceeding  in  the  solemnity 
and  withdrew,  but  a  majority  of  the  Council  were  in  favor 
of  proceeding  and  did  proceed  to  ordain  him.  The  matter 
was  carried  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention,  which 
considered  the  ecclesiastical  process  relating  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Prince  into  the  ministry  as  of  a  very  dangerous 
tendency — and  that  he  was  an  "  unmeet  person"  for  the 
work.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Haven  and  Langdon  were  of  a 
diiferent  opinion,  entered  their  dissent  to  the  votes  of  the 
Convention,  and  even  gave  to  Mr.  Prince  their  countenance 
and  suppport  while  he  continued  in  the  ministry.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  removed  the  prejudices  of  others, 
and  he  received  the  friendship  as  well  as  the  compassion  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated.  He  continued  in  Barring- 
ton  till  1768,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1782,  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Candia  as  successor  of  Mr.  Jewett,  and  continued 
there  about  7  years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1789. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  New-Hampshire  was  gather- 
ed at  Newtown  in  1755,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Powers  was 
ordained  its  minister.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was  the 
minister  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Gilmanton.t 

In  1756,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Adams  was  ordained  at  Strat- 
ham  ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Macclintock  at  Greenland. 

Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1742, 
and  married  Miss  Greenleaf,  of  Newburyport.  His  salary 
in  Stratham  was  about  £60,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 
He  had  been  preaching  there  some  years  before  his  ordina- 
tion, and  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Rust.  He  was  a  Calvin- 
ist,  and  in  those  days  was  called  a  Mew  Light.  Mr.  Rust 
and  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  at  that  time  in  the 
Province,  who  called  themselves  moderate  Cahinists^  would 
probably  now  be  considered  as  Arminians.     Mr.  Adams,  on 

[*  There  was  a  Rev.  John  Dennis  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720.] 
t  See  Benedict's  History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  I,  p.  316. 
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reviewing  his  course,  was  convin(5ed  that  he  had,  in  preach- 
inc;  and  private  conversation,  spoken  things  tending  to  the 
dis^rreditof  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  encouraged  sep- 
arations in  churches  ;  and,  with  a  frankness  which  became 
him,  acknowledgf-d  his  fault,  and  made  his  peace  with  his 
brethren.  He  died  February  24,  1785,  at  the  age  of  66  ; 
ImU  had  not  preached  for  some  time  before  his  death  on  ac- 
count of  bodily  indisposition  and  consequent  mental  iml>e- 
cility.  He  had  many  peculiarities,  but  was  a  pious  man, 
and  much  esteemed  by  his  people. 

A  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Macclintock  has  been 
published  in  the  O^Uediom  for  the  present  year,  pao;e  273. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  ly 
Yale  College.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  justice  of  God 
in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759;  a  sermon  against  the  Bap- 
tists, entitled,  The  Artifices  of  Deceivers  detected,  and 
Christians  warnetl  against  them,  1770  ;  Herodias,  or  cruelty 
and  revenge  the  effects  of  unlawful  pleasure,  1772  ;  a  sermon 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitution  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, 1784;  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  himselt 
and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1791  ;  a  sermon,  entitled,  The 
Choice,  occasioned  by  the  drought,  the  fpver,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  1798  ;  and  an  oration,  commemorative  of  Wash- 
ington, 1800. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Tv30  Letters  from  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  to  Col.  Peahody, 
[The  Hon.  Henrt  Laurens  was  a  disting'uished  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1777,  was  its  President.  In  1780,  he  was 
deputed  to  solicit  a  loan  from  Hollmd,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage,  he  wai  captured  by  a  British 
vessel  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  threw  his  papers  overboard, 
but  they  were  recovered  by  a  sailor.  Being  sent  to  England,  he  was 
committed  to  the  tower  on  the  6th  of  October,  as  a  state  prisoner,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  where  he  remained  till  Dec.  1781,  when,  enfee- 
bled in  health  and  apparently  sinking  into  the  grave,  if  continued  in  con- 
finement, he  sent  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  for  release.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  country.  He  died  at 
MepkiD,  in  South-Carolina,  Dec.  8,  1792,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
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it  is  well  known  that  he  directed  his  son  to  burn  his  body  after  hia 
death  ;  but  it  is  iucunect,  as  stated  by  some  of  his  biogiaphess,  that  he 
annexed  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  to  tlie  noD-petforinance  of  his  will.  It 
was  simply  enjoined  as  a  duty.  The  motives  to  lus  determination,  for 
having  his  body  burnt,  have  been  also  misstated.  Mr.  Laurens  often 
spoke  of  his  preferring  incineration  of  the  dead  to  their  inhumation.  Flis 
reasons  were  a  belief  that  several  persons  were  buried  before  they  were 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  an  instance  of  the  kind  had  nearly  happened  in 
his  own  family,  in  the  person  of  his  daUj^hter,  Martha  Lfiurens,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  late  esteemed  and  much  lamented  Dr.  David  Ram- 
say, the  historian  of  the  American  Revolution.] 

Charlestown^  So.  Carolina^  24lh  January,  1 780. 

My  Dear  Sir — Considering  that  our  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Lovel,  has  directed  me  to  put  my  letters  to  him  under  your 
cover,  and  that  I  may,  with  safety,  whether  he  is  present  or 
absent,  refer  you  to  the  contents  of  one  which  I  shall  now 
recommend  to  your  care,  I  have  the  less  cause  to  regret  the 
want  of  time  for  making  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  your 
very  friendly  and  much  esteemed  favor  of  the  1 7th  ult.  which 
'I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  11th  inst.  You  will  per- 
ceive, Sir,  that  I  was  in  dread  ten  minutes  ago  of  the  Messen- 
ger's call  on  me.  Every  moment  increases  my  apprehen- 
sion. 

You  will  learn,  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  for  embark- 
ation ;  that  I  am  desired,  though  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
to  embark  and  encounter  poverty  and  difficulty,  and  to  face 
bills  for  £100,000  sterling,  without  an  hundred  pence  in 
fund.  Should  I  be  bankrupted  ;  should  1  be  lodged  within 
safe  wails,  remember  the  mortification  and  disgrace  will 
never  be  felt  nor  applied  to  Henry  Laurens,  of  Charlestown, 
So.  Carolina,  whose  credit  has  been  always  firm  and  un- 
shaken.— Henry  Laurens,  Agent  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  the  helmage  of  a  wise  and  fore-sighted  Con- 
gress, must  bear  the  burthen.  Poor  fellow  !  I  shall  pity  him 
heartily ;  and  as  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  man  of 
some  understanding,  I  wonder  he  will  engage  in  the  business 
he  is  sent  upon  in  its  present  strange  metamorphosed  state. 
I  know  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  delinquency  of  his  em- 
ployers, who  have  not  fulfilled  their  preliminary  engage- 
ment, and  of  some  other  circumstances  which  you  know  of, 
and  be  exonerated  from  attempting  a  task,  which  appears 
too  great  to  be  performed  with  that  despatch  and  accuracy 
which  he  has  ever  been  accustomed  to;  but  he  hopes  for  the 
best ;  winks  at  the  mistakes  of  his  fellow  servants ;  and  says, 
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maugrc  every  di?couragement,  he  will  endeavor  to  extricate 
them  from  ihc  dilemma  to  which  they  have  reduced  thetn> 
solves;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  will  forego  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  benefits  of  keeping  his  estate  together, 
which  has  been  sadly  shattered  in  his  absence.  These  are 
good  principles,  and  I  sincerely  wish  the  man  success,  but  he 
must  not  after  all  expect  to  be  thanked:  Indeed,  J  know  he 
entertains  no  such  views  ;  he  meiuis,  if  possible,  to  serve  his 
distressed  country,  and  to  find  his  reward  in  the  act.  So  let 
the  man  go,  and  God  bless  him. 

I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favor  me  now  and  then 
with  an  historic  sheet  while  1  am  in  Europe,  and  add  the 
Journals  of  Congress.  When  you  know  of  a  safe  hand  go- 
ing to  France,  commit  your  packet  to  his  care  ;  he  will  find 
out  my  direction  and  mean-?  for  conveyance,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  full  returns  on  my  pari.  Don't  wait  to  hear  of  my 
arrival,  but  bring  me  in  your  debt.  I'll  pay  the  principal 
and  interest. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  freely  of  your  newly 
constru'^ted  Boards,  hut  1  am  sorry  in  truth  to  see  there 
is  a  daddy  at  one,  and  am  hoj-ribly  afraid  you  will  have 
a  mamma  at  another.  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  !  Are  we 
given  up  to  work  out  our  own  dissolution  ?  Will  the  States 
never  awake  ?  will  the  citizens  never  cry  out  ?  Yes,  they 
will ;  and  the  moment  in  which  their  voices  will  be  heard 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  evil  will  purge  itself  off;  but 
alas  !  may  not  the  operation  be  too  violent  for  our  "Strength  ? 

Tell  my  good  friend,  General  VVHiipple,  that  I  continue  to 
love  him  ;  that  I  am  conscious  of  being  his  debtor;  that  I 
will,  if  possible,  pay  him  before  1  leave  America,  and  that  I 
entreat  him  to  let  me  hear  of  his  welfare.  Who  knows  but 
my  return  to  America  may  be  through  New-Hampshire?  I 
am  determined  to  make  it  so,  if  the  choice  shall  rest  with  me, 
where  1  shall  embrace  you  and  him  and  some  others  whom 
1  have  the  confidence  to  mark  down  as  friends  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  we  will,  like  old  fellows,  talk  of  old  stories,  and  ev- 
ery one  say,  aye,  if  they  had  taken  my  advice  it  would  not 
have  been  so. 

Farewell,  dear  Sir. — I  wish  you  health  and  happiness, 
and  remain,  with  sincere  regard, 

Your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
HENRY  LAURENS. 

The  Honorahl"  Naihanitl  Peabody^  Esquire, 
Philadelphia. 
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Charlestown,  So.  Carolina,  5th  Feb.  1 780. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  ray  late  address,  un- 
<1er  the  24th  ult.  I  do  not  write  to  Mr.  Love!  by  the  present 
conveyance,  from  an  opinion  that  he  has  before  this  time 
left  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  recommend  for  immediate  dispatch  the  in- 
closed Letter,  directed  to  Mess.  Smith,  Codman  and  Smhh, 
at  Boston. 

You  will  learn  from  my  letter  to  the  committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  I  am  chagrined  and  mortified  by  the  finesse  of 
the  French  Commodore,  and  the  too  great  complaisance  of 
our  worthy  General  Commandant. — What,  in  such  circum- 
stances, can  I  do  ?  1  can  do  nothing  for  serving  or  promot- 
ing my  private  interests,  and  as  little  for  public  benefit.  My 
mind  is  anxious,  and  sometimes  agitated — my  powers  are 
stagnant. — T  would  give  a  great  part  of  the  little  remains  of 
ray  estate  that  1  had  never  accepted  your  appointment. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  in  still  zoafer — but  the  di- 
lemma is  intolerable  when  I  ought  to  be  in  motion  by  com- 
mand of  my  Country.  Be  assured  I  v/ill  leave  no  proper 
....  *  untried  for  obeying  those  commands  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

We  are  here  preparing  for  the  reception  of  a  menaced  at- 
tack by  a  very  formidable  force  from  New- York  and  Geor- 
gia :  four  hostile  ships  are  at  this  moment  cruising  before 
our  door.  Thank  God  !  they  cannot  come  within.  But  we 
have  not  yet  learned  what  troops,  or  whether  any,  are  land- 
ed in  Savannah.  Report  says  no  less  than  3000  are  expect- 
ed. 

I  will  not  boast  of  the  merits  of  my  countrymen  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  displayed  in  general  more  upon  the  spur, 
than  in  wise  precautionary  measures.  W'e  have  suffered 
much  of  our  fortification  to  go  to  decay,  and  burned  the  for- 
mer range  of  abattis.  We  are  now  all  alive  in  repairing- 
these  defects  at  tenfold  expence  of  labor  and  money. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir. — Present  me  in  the  most  cordial  terms  to 
all  friends,  and  believe  me  to  continue,  with  great  respect 
and  regard, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HENRY  LAURENS. 
The  Hon.  Kaihaniel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Delegate  from  JV*.  H.  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

*  A  word  wanting  in  tiie  origina]. 
48 
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Letter  from  Gen,  Nathaniel  Greene  to  Col.  Peabody. 

Camp  Charlotte,  Dec.  Bth,  1780. 

Ml/  dear  Friend — I  have  had  no  o{)portunity  ol'  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  jour  polite  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Lee,  with  whom  I  was  very  gracious  during  my  stop  at 
Richmond. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  respecting  this  department  ?  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  1  dare  not ;  nor  would  you  believe  me  if 
I  should.  Give  scope  to  your  imagination,  and  form  to 
yourself  as  bad  a  picture  as  j^ou  can  draw,  and  still  it  will 
fall  short  of  the  real  state  of  things.  To  effect  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  plan  and  politics  of  this  country,  would 
be  a  greater  task  than  that  attempted  by  Martin  Luther  in 
the  Romish  church.  What  is  the  true  interest  of  this  coun- 
try appears  to  be  least  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  people 
are  impatient  under  sufferings  ;  and  1  am  afraid  their  desire 
to  remove  the  enemy  hastily  will  only  serve  to  precipitate 
them  into  new  misfortunes. 

Nothing  can  save  this  country  from  ruin,  but  a  good  per- 
manent army,  that  can  face  the  enemy  with  confidence. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  people  will  be  with  you.  Every 
thing  in  this  country  depends  upon  opinion.  The  great 
bodies  of  militia  which  this  State  h;ve  kept  on  foot,  has  well 
nigh  ruined  the  State,  and  its  currency  ;  and  must,  if  per- 
sisted in,  destroy  both. 

Every  body  is  a  General  here  ;  and  all  are  Legislators  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  so  dispersed,  and  so  little  accustom- 
eed  to  control,  that  it  is  difficult  to  govern  them,  either  by 
civil  or  military  authority. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  look  about  me,  to 
form  any  judgment  what  can  be  done  with  the  little  force 
I  have.  But  my  great  object  will  be,  to  avoid  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  do  the  enemy  as  much  mischief  as  I  can  in  the 
little  partizan  war. 

General  G  Ues  left  this  to-day,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  fam- 
ily. Many  think  hira  more  unfortunate  than  criminal  ;  and 
I  believe  his  long  retreat  was  the  only  fatal  stab  to  his  repu- 
tation. The  loss  of  his  son  upon  the  back  of  his  misfor- 
tune, has  almost  broken  his  heart :  it  has  effectually  his 
spirits. 

How  goes  on  the  battle  between  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gress? Will  it  prove  a  second  edition  of  the  battle  of  the 
Kf'.'^s,  without  blood  or  slaughter,  notwithstanding  a  most 
tremendous  fire  of  hot  shot  and  round  charges?    What  is 
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likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  New-England  Convention  ?  Con- 
gross  must  have  powers  to  control  all  the  States,  or  America 
is  forever  lost.  Yours  affectionatelj, 

N.  GREENE. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Ptahody. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  AT  BOSCAWEN. 


iFron  the  History  of  the  town  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  just  published,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price.] 

— 0— 

May,  1754.  Nathaniel  Meloon  and  family  were  taken  captive. 
Mr.  M.  had  recently  moved  his  family  from  the  fort  to  Stevens- 
town,  the  westerly  part  of  Salisbury.  While  on  his  way  back 
to  the  fort  on  business,  a  party  of  Indians  came  upon  him,  and 
took  him.  They  knew  him — where  he  lived,  and  directed  him 
home.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  and  five  child- 
ren, named  Nathaniel,  Rachel,  John,  Daniel  and  Sarah  ;  all  of 
whom  were  taken  captive,  excepting  their  eldest  son,  who  was 
at  work  in  the  field  in  sight.  The  father  was  ordered  to  call  his 
son,  and  he  did  ;  but  the  son  saw  the  Indians,  and  understood  his 
fsiJher's  wish  for  his  escape,  by  the  significancy  of  his  voice  ; 
diopped  his  hoe,  fled  to  the  woods,  swam  Blackwater  river,  elu- 
ded the  Indians'  pursuit,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The 
alarm  being  thus  given,  a  strong  detachment  marched  direct- 
ly up,  in  hope  of  recovering  the  captives,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  Indians  had  hastily  taken  a  few  things  and  the  six  captives, 
an^  were  out  of  their  reach  on  their  way  toward  Canada.  Mr. 
Meloon's  youngest  daughter,  about  a  year  old,  was  sick,  and  be- 
ing exposed,  grew  worse  The  Indians  took  the  child  from  the 
parents,  under  pretence  of  applying  medicine,  who  never  be- 
held her  afterwards.  In  other  respects  they  were  treated  hu- 
manely by  their  savage  captors,  though  their  travel  and  fare 
were  very  hard.  When  they  arrived  at  Canada,  they  were  sep- 
arated, and  sold  to  the  French.  Mr.  M.  and  wife,  however,  liv- 
ed together,  and  their  son  Joseph,  now  living  in  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
was  born  in  their  captivity,  1755.  After  a  servitude  of  more 
than  three  years  in  Canada,  Mr.  M.  and  wife  and  their  three  sons 
were  shipped  for  France  ;  but  on  their  voyage,  near  the  Grand 
Banks,  were  taken  by  the  British,  and  safely  landed  at  Portland, 
Me. ;  from  whence  they  travelled  by  land,  and  once  more  re- 
gained their  home,  after  an  absence  of  4  long  years  in  tedious 
captivity.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Rachel,  was  left  behind,  and 
continued  in  Canada,  among  the  French  and  Indians  nine  years ; 
when  Samuel  Fowler,  Esq.  employed  by  her  parents,  brought 
her  home,  though  much  against  her  inclination.  She  afterwards 
married,  and  had  a  family  ;  but  always  retained  a  partiality  for 
the  manners  and  habits  of  an  Indian  life. 
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August  15,  1754,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  the  house  of 
Philip  Call,  who  had  just  before  moved  from  the  fort  into  the 
edgo  of  Bakorotown,  now  the  casterlj  }"art  of  Salisbury.*  Mrs. 
Call  wa'i  a  vhe  house,  but  Mr.  Call,  his  son  and  a  hired  man 
w*;re  laboring  in  the  field.  They  saw  the  Indians,  and  ran  to- 
wards home  ;  but  before  they  arrived,  the  barbarous  enemy  had 
killed  Ptlrs.  Call  with  a  tomahawk,  while  her  husband  and  son 
were  so  near  as  to  hear  the  fatal  blow.  The  Indians  took  her 
scalp,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  woods.  Mr.  Call's  young 
man  repaired  to  the  fort  as  quick  as  possible  to  give  information  ; 
and  to  avoid  the  chase  of  the  Indians,  he  swam  the  Merrimack 
several  times.  A  detachment  of  fourteen  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  marched  directly  on  ;  but  the  Indians,  in  the  mean  time, 
suspecting  that  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  that  they  should 
be  pursued,  secreted  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  way  side. 
Our  men  had  no  sooner  passed  them,  than  the  Indians  rose  from 
their  hiding-place,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  made  a  prisoner  of 
£7105  Bishop.  Timothy  Cook.,  whose  father  had  been  killed  at 
Clay  Hill,  plunged  into  the  river  ;  seven  shots  were  made  at 
him,  and  the  seventh  took  his  life.  But  the  other  twelve  of  the 
detachment  made  their  escape,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
fort,  not  having  been  able,  from  some  cause,  to  fire  a  single  gun. 
Mr.  E.  Bishop  was  carried  captive  to  Canada,  and  there  un- 
fortunately, by  accident,  lost  one  of  his  eyes  ;  but  the  next  year 
made  his  escape  and  returned  home.  It  seems  that  provision 
was  made  for  his  ransom,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  it  was 
applied. 

1756.  E~chiel  Flonders  and  Edward  Emery\  were  killed  by  In- 
dians, when  hunting  beaver  by  New-found  pond,  between  Bris- 
tol and  Hebron,  in  the  county  of  Grafton,  N.  H.  The  In- 
dians afterward  informed,  that  one  of  them  was  shot  when  skin- 
ning a  beaver  in  the  camp,  and  the  other  shot  at  the  same  time, 
in  sight  of  the  camp,  bringing  in  a  beaver  on  his  back. 

Mr.  Moses  Jacktnan,  now  living,  at  the  age  of  73,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Jackman,  deceased,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  June 
1757,  when  about  11  years  old.  Being  on  a  visit  at  his  uncle 
Clough's  in  Canterbury,  and,  at  that  time  hoeing  in  the  orchard 
with  Dorset.,  Mr.  Clough's  negro  man  ;  four  Indians  of  the  St. 
Francis  tribe  unexpectedly  leaped  over  the  log  fence  within  a 
few  rods  of  them.  The  sight  was  so  appalling,  that  Dorset  caught 
young  .Tackm-rUi  by  the  arm,  «nd  endeavored  to  hide ;  but  when 
the  Indians  had  gotten  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  they  separated. 
Jackman  ran  toward  the  barn,  but  before  he  reached  it  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell,  and   was  taken  by  an  old  Indian  and  young  sanop. 

*  We  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  local  ilisiinction  here  given 
to  the  former  names  nt  Salisbury.  That  town  was  origioally  granted  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  kuowii  by  the  name  of  Bakers-fotLn.  It  was  afterwards  granted 
by  the  Masonian  proprietors,  October  25,  1749.  and  then  called  Stevens-town,  from 
Col.  Eb-rezor  Stevens  of  Kingston.  We  had  always  understood  these  names  t* 
be  appli.'    t(<  the  whole  township,  aud  not  to  its  different  sections. — Editors. 

^  Inhabitants  nf  Coutoocook. 
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who  pursued  him.  He  very  soon  made  an  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  their  hands  by  running,  but  was  re-taken,  beaten  and  tied  ; 
and  to  intimidate  him,  as  it  would  seem,  the  old  Indian,  who 
held  him,  drew  his  hatchet  over  him  as  if  to  cleave  his  head 
asunder,  but  stopped  the  blow.  This  was  all  the  violent  usage 
he  experienced  from  his  savage  master.  Dorset,  who  had  fled 
to  the  woods,  was  pursued  by  the  other  two  Indians  ;  who  took 
the  poor  fellow,  after  he  had  made  the  most  obstinate  resistance, 
and  received  from  them  much  abuse,  by  beating  his  face  and 
head  ;  which  drew  from  him  many  bitter  cries  of  "master !  mur- 
der !  murder ! !" 

The  Indians  soon  joined  in  company  with  their  captives,  and 
without  rilling  the  house,  the  family  having  all  gone  down  to  the 
fort,  they  sat  off  for  Canada.  They  travelled  through  the  woods, 
and  crossed  Merrimack  river,  at  the  falls,  having  made  a  light 
raft  for  Dorset,  who  could  not  swim,  and  one  carried  young  Jack- 
man  over  upon  his  shoulders.  Their  iirst  night's  encampment 
was  by  Smith's  river.  Jackman  being  without  shoes,  his  feet  and 
legs  were  very  much  injured  ;  and,  for  his  relief  and  comfort, 
the  Indians  kindly  provided  him  with  moccasons  and  stockings. 
He  was  too  young  to  notice  the  points  or  the  distances  of  their 
daily  marches,  or  the  country  over  which  they  passed  ;  but  after 
several  days  hard  travel,  supported  mostly  by  the  scanty  game 
they  took  in  their  way,  the  Indians  reached  their  encampment, 
where  they  had  large  packs  of  beaver's  fur  and  one  canoe.  Here 
they  stopped  long  enough  to  make  another  canoe,  and  then  em- 
barked with  their  captives  and  effects,  and  descended  the  stream, 
which  brought  them  into  Lake  Champlain ; — thence  to  St.  Johns 
and  to  Montreal.  AtMontreal,Jackman  and  Dorset  were  imprison- 
ed for  a  fortnight,  while  the  Indians  were  employed  in  trafficking 
off  their  furs.  But  on  their  return,  to  the  no  small  grief  of  these 
captives,  they  were  separated ;  and  Jackman  never  saw  or  heard 
from  Dorset  afterwards. 

The  Indians  soon  after  this  conveyed  Jackman  to  St.  Francis, 
and  sold  him  to  a  Frenchman.  While  on  this  tour,  he  saw  Ghris- 
ti,  whom  he  had  often  seen  in  Boscawen,  and  knew  him,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  Indian.  He  lived  with  his  new  master 
until  1761,  after  peace  was  settled  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish, when  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

In  our  Collectioas  for  1322,  page  62,  we  published  a  letter  of 
Enos  Bishop,  written  while  in  captivity,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  Mass.  In  a  note,  it  is  there  stated,  that 
ethers  beside  Bishop  were  taken  captive  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
these  were  probably  inhabitants  of  Bakerstown  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  detatchment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Price. 
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We  find  in  the  Council  Records  for  1754,  the  following  notice 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative  : 

"  Aug.  1754.  The  Secretary  laid  before  the  board  his  Excellen- 
cy's letter,  giving  an  accouDt  he  had  received  of  some  rcischicf 
being  done  by  the  Indians  at  a  place  called  Stevens-town,  on  the  (Voo- 
tiers  of  this  government,  and  directed  to  the  taking  the  particulars  tbr 
future  iuformatioa  from  Andrew  M'Clary,  who  brought  the  advice  to 
his  Excellency. 

"  The  said  Andrew  being  examined,  declared  that  Ephraim  Foster  and 
Ephraim  Moor  acquainted  the  declarant  that  they  were  at  Stevens-town, 
[Salisbury]  the  day  after  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  Indians,  and 
found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Call  lying  dead  near  the  door  of  her  house, 
ficalped,  and  her  bead  almost  cut  off ;  and,  upon  farther  search,  found 
the  body  of  a  man,  whose  name  was  Cook,  dead  and  scalped  ;  that  the 
Indians  were  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  in  number,  according  to  the 
account  of  eight  men;  that  upon  hearing  the  news,  went  immediately 
from  Contoocook,  [Boscawen]  to  Stevens-town,  and  in  their  way  passed 
by  the  enemy,  who  soon  followed  them,  and  seeing  the  Indians  tt)o  many 
in  number  to  engage,  they  parted,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  One  of 
the  company,  one  Bishop,  stood  some  time  and  fired  at  the  Indians,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  run.  Cook  was  found  dead  by  the  river's  side — 
Bishop  supposed  to  be  killed  and  sunk  in  the  river,  be  being  still  miss- 
ing — That  there  were  two  men  belonging  to  the  said  plantation  al  a 
distance,  working  in  a  meadow,  that  as  yet  are  not  come  in,  and  was 
feared  had  fallen  into  the  enemy^s  hands.  That  as  the  declarant  under- 
stood, the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  about  eight  families,  were  come 
down  into  the  lower  towns,  and  bad  left  their  improvements,  corn,  bay, 
cattle,  &c. 

*'  Upon  whichjthe  council  came  to  the  following  resolve,  viz. — That  his 
Excellency  be  desired  to  give  immediate  orders  for  enlisting  or  impress- 
ing such  a  number  of  men  as  be  may  think  proper  in  this  emergency, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  to  encourage  the  settlers  to  return  to  their 
habitations,  and  to  secure  their  cattle  and  harvest,  and  to  encourage  the 
other  frontiers  in  that  qnarter." 


FOR    THE   MONTHLY    LITERARY    JOURNAI,. 


CINCINNATUS— No.  XCVI. 

GOVERNMENT.  . 

As  every  person  is  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the 
laws,  they  oa^ht  to  be  as  simple,  plain  and  intelligible,  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  may  be  known  and  understood  by  every  man, 
unless  he  is  culpably  inattentive  to  them  :  for  the  ignorance  of 
law,  excuseth  no  man  from  its  penalties.  But  too  many  of  oui 
statutes  are  replete  with  prolixity,  verbosity,  and  tautology  ; 
and  instead  of  expressing  their  meaning  wilh  the  utmost  clear- 
ness, they  are  invo've-l  in  great  obscurity ;  and  abound  with 
technical  terms  and  hard  words,  which  the  people  cannot  under-- 
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atand.  The  profuse  and  unnecessary  multiplication  of  words  in 
a  statute,  is  a  serious  and  public  mischief ;  which  not  only  im- 
pairs the  law,  but  renders  its  meaning  more  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain. The  practice,  which  has  recently  increased,  of  passing 
a  law  repealing  all  former  laws  incompatible  with  its  provisions, 
is  very  mischie  rous :  for  it  often  renders  it  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain what  is  repealed,  and  what  is  not.  Instances  might  be  cited, 
where  not  only  common  people,  but  judges  and  lawyers  have 
disagreed  in  their  opinion  upon  the  meaning  and  intent  of  such  a 
repealing  clause. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  laws,  proceeds  from  the 
facility  and  precipitation  with  which  they  are  passed,  and,  in 
particular,  from  the  inconsiderate  manner  with  which  amend- 
ments are  made  to  bills  on  their  passage.  The  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  these  amendments  are  not  duly  examined — ^indeed  they 
are  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  some  other  provision  of 
the  same  bill,  and  often  render  it  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  the 
greatest  source  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  arises  from  the  haste 
and  carelessness  with  which  bills  are  drawn ;  and  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  for  drawing  them  who  are  incompetent  to  the 
task.  There  ought  to  be  men  of  more  talent  and  better  informa- 
tion appointed  to  draw  bills ;  and  more  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  various  bearings  and  relations  to  existing  laws,  and  to  the 
effects  it  will  produce  upon  society.  Such  a  cautious  course  ot 
proceeding  would  render  our  laws  more  clear  and  explicit,  as 
well  as  more  useful  and  efficacious. 

The  uncertainty  of  law  is  proverbial :  it  is  not  so  with  treatises 
•n  nature;  every  plant  is  described  with  such  certainty  that  those 
who  never  saw  them,  know  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  of  law-making,  that  can  necessarily  render 
laws  vague  and  uncertain.  They  must  therefore  proceed  from 
the  carelessness  and  gross  inattention,  or  from  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  of  legislators.  If  an  evil  occurs  in  society,  that  re- 
quires the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  remedy  it ;  if  the  evil  and 
its  remedy  are  known,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
bill  in  such  plain  and  definite  language,  that  every  man  who  has 
common  sense,  and  has  received  a  common  school  education, 
may  read  and  understand  it,  without  waitings  to  have  suits 
brought  and  determined  by  courts  of  law,  to  settle  the  import 
and  meaning  of  the  statute.  This  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  a 
source  of  wealth  to  lawyers,  but  it  deprives  many  people  of 
their  property,  and  involves  them  in  quarrels  and  controversies, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  community. 

Laws  ought,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  government  and  the  security 
of  the  people  will  permit,  to  be  general,  and  not  particular  and  lo- 
cal. I  am  sensible  that  in  every  stage  of  society,  occasions  will  oc- 
tnr,  where  justice  and  sound  policy  require  what  are  termed  pn- 
»ate  or  local  acts  to  be  passed  ioc  the  relief  of  iiiJivlduals  and  for 
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particular  sections  of  country  ;  but  on  this  subject  there  ha« 
been  too  much  of  legislation,  and  the  relief  which  some  of  those 
local  and  private  laws  contemplated,  might  have  been  more 
safely  and  promptly  obtained  by  a  general  law. 

The  great  number  of  laws  that  are  annually  made  in  this  coun- 
try, is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation 
that  makes  so  many  laws  in  a  year  as  are  made  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  their  well  informed  statesmen 
recently  observed,  that  the  number  of  public  acts  made  in  that 
kingdom  for  the  last  twenty  years,  averaged  one  hundred  and 
forty  a  year ;  which  he  considered  as  a  public  grievance,  that 
required  redress.  But  great  as  that  number  is,  and  though  the 
population,  wealth  and  business  of  that  n^ation  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  United  States,the  number  of  laws  we  annually  make,  far  exceeds 
that  number.  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  state  the  pre- 
cise number  of  laws,  public  and  private,  that  are  annually  passed 
by  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures,  but  I  am  certain 
more  laws  are  enacted  than  are  either  useful  or  necessary. 

I  have  a  copy  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  from  them 
it  appears  they  have  passed  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
seven  laws,  which  is  more  than  onp,  hundred  and  fifty  to  each 
Congress,  and  for  the  last  thirty  four  years  averages  more  than 
seventy  five  a  year.  An  inspection  of  these  laws  will  shew  their 
number  has  rapidly  increased ;  for  the  last  Congress  enacted  fifty 
four  laws  more  than  both  of  the  two  first  Congresses.  If  they 
increase  at  that  rate  for  seventeen  Congresses  more,  they  will  be 
so  numerous  and  voluminous,  as  to  be  read  only  by  a  few  states- 
men, judges  and  lawyers. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  States  annually  pass  a  great 
number  of  laws.  Though  in  New  Hampshire  they  make  fewer 
than  in  several  of  the  other  States,  yet  in  the  last  nirie  years, 
they  passed  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  laws,  averaging  more  than 
seventy  a  year.  In  ten  of  the  States,  from  information  I  have  re- 
ceived and  which  I  believe  is  accurate,  it  appears  that  the  leg- 
islatures of  those  States  in  one  year,  passed  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  five  laws,  besides  resolves — there  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  number  of  State  laws  annftaliy  made 
exceeds  two  thousand,  which  is  more  than  eighty  to  each  State. 
If  there  be  an  error  in  this  estimate,  it  is  that  of  being  too  low  ; 
for  in  one  year  three  States  passed  seven  hundred  sixty  one  laws. 

Within  a  few  years  the  laws  passed  by  the  State  legislatures, 
as  well  as  those  by  Congress,  have  greatly  increased.  This  ex- 
cessive passion  for  multiplying  laws  is  a  serious  evil — indeed,  of 
all  the  excesses  which  a  free  government  can  commit,  that  of 
an  excess  of  legislation  is  the  most  mischievous.  "  It  too  often 
happens,"  says  a  late  writer,  '^'  that  there  is  so  much  law  that 
there  is  no  room  for  justice,  and  the  claimant  expires  of 
wrong,  in  the  midst  of  right,  as  mariners  die  of  thirst  in   the 
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midst  of  water."  A  well  informed  gentleman  of  this  State,  in 
a  letter  1  recently  received  from  him  upon  this  subject,  ob- 
serves, "  The  more  I  read  upon  political  economy,  and  the  more 
I  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  man,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction 
that  legislators  have  done  too  much.  Instead  of  multiplying 
regulations,  it  would  be  better  to  repeal,  and  continue  to  r'jpeal, 
until  nothing  remained  but  a  few  provisions  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  and  some  general  laws  regulating  property  and  se- 
curing it  to  the  owner." 

It  should  be  an  object  with  legislators,  to  make  their  laws  as 
permanent  and  as  unchangeable,  as    the  nature  of  man   and  the 
state  of  affairs  will  permit.     This  would  r«duce   the  number  of 
I  our  laws ;  and  we  should  find  it  belter  to  submit  to  considerable 
["inconveniences,  than  to  the  greater  evils    which  necessarily  re- 
jsult  from  frequently,  and  continually  changing  the  old  and  enact- 
ing new  laws.     Almost  every  old  law  that  is  altered,  and  new  one 
ilhat  is  made,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases   the  mass  of  doubt 
land  uncertainty  whkh  previously    existed  :    for  it   should  never 
I  be  forgotten  that  the  import  and  meaning  of  a  statute   cannot  be 
i  considered  as  fixed  and  certain  but  by  the  adjudications  and  de- 
cisions of  the  judges,  whose  views  and  opinions  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  who  made  the  laws,  and  who  often  adopt  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  construction  different  from  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  where  new  laws   are  fre- 
quently  made,  and    old  ones  often    changed    or  abrogated,  the 
people  lose  their   respect  and  confidence  for  them,  and  insensi- 
bly form  habits  of  neglect  and    disobedience  to  the  laws.     When 
we  consider  how  much  guvenunent  is  indebted  to  public   opinion 
for  its  support,   legislators  ought  studiously  to  avoid,  as  far  as  the 
public  interest  will  permit,  every  measure  which  tends  to  divert 
the   attention    or  alienate    the    affections    of   the  people   from 
the  laws. 

But  a  change  of  circumstances    may,  and    in   fact   sometimes 
does,  require  a  change  in  our  laws  ;  and  the  system  may  require 
the   inti  oduction   of  milder  and  more  rational  principles ;    but 
;  these  improvements  should   be  made  gradually  and   with  great 
I  caution.     No  reformation  of  great  importance,  in  manners,  piin- 
f  ciples,  or  laws,  that  is  suddenly  made,  can  be  lasting— to  be  per- 
manent, it  must  be  effected  gradually.     If  no  bill  was  to  be  passed 
until  the  occasion,  or  interest  of  the  people  required  it,  and  not 
then  without  a  thorough  investigation,  our  laws  would  be  neither 
r  »o  numerous  or  uncertain  as  they  now  are. 

As  the  desigh    and  object  of  the  laws  are  to  form  a  rule  of 
I  action  to   regulate   and  direct  the  conduct  of  the    people,  they 
j  ought  to  be  so  few  in  number,  and  their  meaning  so  clear,  that 
i  every  man  who  is  disposed,  might   have  opportunity  and  time  to 
i  read  and  understand  them  ;  but  that  is   very  far  from  being  the 
case.     The  number  of  volumes  which  contain  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  those  of  p.  State,  are  so  many,  and  the    price   so  great. 
49 
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that  most  people  are  deterred  from  attempting  to  procore  and, 
read  them.  To  many  people  the  expense  is  too  great — a  set  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  ;  and  the  fact  is,  very  few  men  in  any  one  State  own 
them.  I  hazard  but  little  in  saying,  that  of  the  judges  and  law- 
yers in  New-Hampshire  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  who  have  all 
those  laws,  though  it  is  their  duty  to  read  and  understand  them. 
In  a  free  republican  government,  there  is  a  greater  necessity  and 
more  utility,  in  having  the  laws  more  generally  known  and  un- 
derstood, than  in  that  of  any  other  government.  This  single  con- 
sideration ought  to  induce  our  legislators  to  render  their  number 
less,  and  their  meaning  clearer. 

In  the  course  of  these  essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  our  laws  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  legislation.  I  therefore  omit  further  observa- 
tions at  this  time. 

But  there  is  an  inquiry  respecting  legislators  which  ouglit  to 
be  made  ;  and  that  is,  what  security  have  the  people  against 
their  misconduct  ?  "  Laws,"  says  Taylor,  "  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  nations  against  governments,  are  as  necessary  as  laws  to 
protect  the  property  of  one  man  against  another."  It  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  controverted,  that  instances  have  occurred  where  legis- 
lators have  not  only  passed  unjust  laws,  but  have  become  oppres- 
sors— imposed  unnecessary  and  grievous  burthens  upon  the 
people — and  sacritrced  the  public  interest  to  promote  their  own, 
and  secure  office,  place,  and  emolument  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  friends.  The  history  of  the  world  affords  too  many 
instances  where  nations  have  not  only  been  oppres^sed,  but  ruined 
and  destroyed  by  the  vices  and  misconduct  of  their  legislators. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  free  nation  can  be  greatl} 
injured,  if  its  legislators  are  faithful  and  perform  their  dut\ . 
They  not  only  hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation,  but  possess 
the  power  of  removing  the  highest  and  most  important  office i? 
from  office,  whenever  they  are  convinced  they  are  guilty  of  cor 
ruption,  or  such  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors  as  render  them 
unfit  for  office.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  we  proposed,  ma^ 
be  made  in  a  few  words.  The  greatest  security  against  the  mis- 
conduct  of  legislators,  consists  in  the  people  having  power  to 
elect  legislators  frequently  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  in 
having  them  divided  into  two  houses,  each  with  a  negative  upon 
the  other.  So  long  as  the  people  prudently  and  faithfuil}'  exer- 
cise their  elective  franchise,  no  great  or  permanent  mischief  can 
be  done  by  bad  legislators  to  the  people  :  for  if  the  people  do 
their  duty,  they  will  not  re-elect  such  men.  In  every  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  and  the  more  our  system  of  government  is  examin- 
ed, the  more  important  will  the  due  exercise  of  the  right  to 
elect  men  to  office  appear. 

CINCINNATUS- 

October  3,  1823. 
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The  Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  American  revolutionary  war  began  with  the  battle  at 
Lexington,   April   19,  1775.     The  evening  before,  at  11  o'- 
clock,800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  roy- 
al army,  embarked  at  the  west  part  of  the  Common  in  Bos- 
ton ;  landed  at  Lechmere  Point,  and  marched  for  Concord, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Smith.     Intelligence  was 
sent  into  the  adjacent  towns,  that  the  British  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  upon  some  hostile  design.     The  militia  of  Lexing- 
ton were  assembled  by  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of 
130.     No  enemy  appearing,  they  were  dismissed,  with  or- 
ders to  assemble  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.     Between  4  and  5 
they  assembled  again,  to  the  number  of  70  ;  and  the  British 
troops  soon  made  their  appearance.     Major  Pitcairn,  who 
led  the   advanced  guard,   rode  up   to  the  militia,  declared 
them  rebels,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse.     They  continued 
in  a  body,  on  which  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his 
troops  to  fire.  Four  of  the  militia  fell,  and  as  they  were  dis- 
persing, four  more  were  killed  and  several  wounded.*     The 
British  proceeded  to  Concord,  began  hostilities  also  in  that 
town,  and  destroyed  some  military  stores.     On  returning  to 
Lexington,  they  were  greatly  annoyed   by  the  Americans, 
who  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers.     At  Lexington,  the 
regulars   were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  900  men,  under 
Lord  Percy,  with  two  field  pieces,  who  checked  the  ardor  of 
the  provincials,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army. 
A  little  after  sunset,  the  British  army  arrived  at  Charlestown, 
extremely  fatigued,   and  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  events 
of  the  day.     In  this  battle,  the  British   had  65  killed,  174 
wounded,  and  4  made  prisoners.  Of  the  Americans,  51  were 
killed,  33  wounded,  and  4  were  missing.! 

In  the  connection  of  causes,  this  event,  occasioned  by 
British  insolence,  served  to  produce  the  Independence  of 

*The  KILLED  were  Ensign  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Had- 
ley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  jun.,  Isaac  Muzzey,  Caleb  Harrington,  aad  John  Browa, 
of  Lexington,  and  Asahel  Porter  of  Woburn.  To  the  memory  of  these  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  a  monument  is  erected  near  the  meeting-house  in  Lexington. 
The  worWDED  were  Jedidiah  Monroe,  Thomas  Winship,  Nathaniel  Farmer,* 
John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  Joseph  Comee,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  jun.  and  Prince, 
a  negro,  all  ef  Lexington,  and  Jacob  Bacon  of  Woburn. 

*  Erroneously  inserted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  as  IN'aihaniel  Feamux — on  error 
derived  from  the  "  J^Tarrative  of  the  Excursion  of  the  Kind's  Troops." 

t  For  a  List  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  see  CoJI.  of  Mass.  Hist.  Seciety, 
vol.  viii.  2d  series,  p.  45. 
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America,  the  revolution  of  France,  and  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  despotism  throughout  all  Europe. 

Extract  from  the  Records  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lib.  1,  Fol.  108, 
relating  to  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet.  Mr.  Cobbet 
died  November  5,  1685. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen,  the  6lh  of  Nov.  1685, 
Agreed  with  respect  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet's  funeral ;  that 
Deac.  Goodhue  provide  one  barrel  of  wine,  and  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  sugar  ;  and  that  he  send  it  to  Mr.  Cobbet's 
house  next  second  day  of  the  week  in  the  morning,  for  which 
he  is  to  have  in  pay  (not  money)  four  shillings  by  the  gal- 
lon, and  6d.  a  pound  for  the  sugar — that  Mr.  Rust  provide, 
if  he  can  against  the  funeral,  gloves  suitable  for  men  and 
women,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  pounds,  (not  money  pay) ; 
some  spice  and  ginger  for  the  cyder — that  a  man  be  sent 
to  Lyn,  to  acquaint  friends  with  the  solemn  providence 
here — that  some  be  taken  care  with,  that  the  corps  be  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  coffin  in  tar  with  canvas — that  some  person? 
be  appointed  to  look  to  the  drawing  of  the  wine  and  heating 
of  the  cyder  against  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral  next 
Monday  at  one  o'clock,  and  such  as  will  be  careful  in  the 
distribution.  The  Selectmen  desire  ensign  Stacy  to  see 
there  be  effectual  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  above- 
named  occasions,  and  an  account  taken  of  the  charge  and 
cost  expended. 

£     s.  d. 
Imprirais.     To  Deac.  Goodhue  for  wine  32  gals,  at  4*. 
To  62  lbs.  of  sugar  of  said  Goodhue  at  6d. 
For  gloves  of  said  Goodhue         .... 
To  Mrs.  Waiinvright  3  doz.  of  gloves  ... 

To  Nath.  Rust  for  money  laid  out  at  funeral 
To  said  Rust  going  to  Salem  .... 

To  Mrs.  Towzey  for  sugar  .... 

To  John  Annahle  for  wood  for  the  fire        ... 
To  Edward  Dorr  for  cyder         .... 

To  Ensign  Simon  Stacy 

To  Nathaniel  Lord  for  making  the  coffin 

To  Mr.  Wilson  digging  the  grave       ... 

To  John  Sparks  for  wheat  as  money  ... 

To  Abraham  Perkins  going  to  Newbury  to  inform 

John  Cobbet  of  his  father's  death     - 
To  Bonus  Norton  going  to  Lyn  to  inform  friends  there 

Summa  Totalis,  £17       18    0 
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Queen  Anne'^s  Warrant  relating  to  the  swearing  of  J ohn  Went- 

worth,  Esq.  a  member  of  her  Majesly'^s  Council. 

ANNE  R. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved — Wee  grecte  you   well — Wee 

being  well  satisfied  of  the  loyaltie,  and  integrity  and  abiHty 

of  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  JohnWentworth,  Esq.  have 
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thought  fitt  hereby  to  signifie  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you 
that  you  forthwith  upon  receipt  hereof  you  swear  and  admitt 
him  the  said  John  Wentworth  to  be  one  of  our  council  of 
that  our  Province  of  New-Hampshire  in  the  room  and  place 
of  Winthropp  Hilton,  Esq.  deceased.  And  for  soe  doing 
this  shall  be  your  warrant.  And  soe  we  bidd  you  farewell. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  Saint  James's  the  fourteenth  day  of 
February  1711-12,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  regne. 

ties 

By  her  Maj       Command, 

DARTMOUTH. 

To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.  <^-c. 

DonU  give  up  the  vessel. — In  May  1776,  Capt.  Mugford, 
commanding  the  continental  armed  sch.  Franklin,  captured 
a  British  ship  of  300  tons,  and  mounting  6  guns.  In  the 
then  state  of  the  country,  she  was  invaluable,  as  her  cargo 
was  entirely  made  up  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Captain 
Mugford,  after  seeing  his  prize  safe  into  Boston  harbor,  was 
going  out  again,  but  the  tide  making  against  him,  he  came 
to  an  anchor  off  Pudding-gut  Point ;  the  next  morning  by 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  sentry  saw  thirteen  boats  from  the 
British  men  of  war,  making  for  them ;  they  were  prepared 
to  receive  them  before  they  could  board  the  schooner.  She 
sunk  five  of  the  boats,  the  remainder  attempting  to  board, 
they  cut  off  the  hands  of  several  of  the  crews,  as  they  laid 
them  on  the  gun-wale.  The  brave  Capt.  Mugford,  making 
a  blow  at  the  people  in  the  boats  with  a  cutlass,  received  a 
wound  in  the  breast,  on  which  he  called  his  lieutenant,  and 
said,  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  don't  give  up  the  vessel,  you  will  be 
able  to  beat  them  off,  if  not,  cut  the  cable  and  run  her  on 
shore  ;"  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  lieutenant  then 
ran  her  on  shore,  and  the  boats  made  off.  Those  who  were 
taken  up  from  the  boats  which  were  sunk,  say  they  lost  sev- 
enty men  ;  the  Franklin  had  but  one  man  killed  besides  the 
captain. 


Brilliant  exploit  during  the  Revolutionary  War. — It  was 
in  the  evening  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  a  num- 
ber of  whigs  had  assembled  as  usual,  to  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  in  the  Crawford  and  Donaldson's  insurance 
office,  in  Market-street,  Philadelphia,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  General  Monk  being  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  capturing 
or  overwhelming  the  coasters,  came  under  consideration. 
H  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain 
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money  and  fit  out  a  vessel   for  the   expi'css  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  General  Monk. 

The  money  was  obtained  from  the  bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  in  subscriptions  from   the   houses   of  Concyngham 
and  Ncsbitt,  Willing  and  Morris,  Mead   and    Fitzsimmons, 
Thomas  Leipcr  and  John  Wilcox.     John   Wilcox,  one  of 
the   committee,  purchased  the    Hyder    Ally,    from    John 
Wright  Stanley  ;  the  command  of  her  was   given   to  Capt, 
Barney,  and  a  crew  of  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  regular 
servicc,were  engaged ;   secrcsy  was  fortunately  preserved  as 
to  her  destination  ;  a  commission  as  a  letter  of  marque  was 
duly  issued.     In  a  week  Barney  "svas  ready  with  his  young 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Col.  Patton,  Postmaster 
of  that  city,  for  the  expedition.     The  H.  A.   sailed.     Bar- 
ney gave  orders,  "  when   I   command  you  to   board,  fire 
coolly  and  deliberately,  and  with  effect,  and  wh(  n    I   order 
you  to  fire,  do  you    board.     She  went   down   thp  hny.  in 
gallant  style,  disguised   as  a  merchantman  under   a   heavy 
press  of  sail,  with  two  pilots  on  board,  one  on  deck,  and  the 
other  below  in  case  of  accident.     Barney   saw  the  .General 
Monk,   and    pretended   a  desire  to  escape.     The  General 
Monk  immediately  pursued.     Barney  saw  he  could  outsail 
the  General  Monk,  and  ordered  the  drag  anchor  overboard; 
the  consequence  was  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Gen.  Monk. 
Barney  in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  gave  orders  to   prepare 
for  boarding.  The  commander  of  the  Gen.  Monk,  deceived, 
directed  his  men  to  line  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  repel  the 
assailants.  The  moment  they  were  at  their  posts,Barney  cri- 
ed fire.  The  shock  was  sudden  and  severe.  The  commander 
of  the  Gen.  Monk  and  several  other  officers  instantly  fell. 
The  Gen.  Monk  returned  the  fire  ;  but  it  was   now  loo  late 
to  retrieve.     When  Barney   ordered  his  men  to   fire,  they 
boarded  without  resistance  ;  a  horrid  sight  met  their  view  ; 
nearly  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded  h'y  upon  the  deck, 
the  blood  ran  in  streams.     The  Gen.  Monk  was  armed  with 
eight  nine  pounders,  and  a  full  and  well  disciplined  force  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

The  Hyder  Ally  was  armed  with  four  nine  pounders  and 
twelve  six  pounders  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  lands- 
men. The  Gen.  Monk  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  one 
hundred.  The  Hyder  Ally  lost  four  or  five  killed  and  one 
or  two  wounded.  The  victory  was  obtained  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  atchievments  during 
the  war.  The  Gen.  Monk  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  government,  and  the  Hyder  Ally  was  returned  uninjur- 
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cd  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the  outfit 
was  repaid  by  government. 

Smoking  at  Harvard  College. — It  seems  that  the  practice  of 
smoking  among  the  students  atHarvaid  College  prevailed  as 
earl_y  as  1696.  Josiah Cotton,  in  his  "Pdemoirs  of  his  own 
times,"  says,  referring  to  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  col- 
lege, "  this  year,  [1696]  1  learned  among  other  acts,  to  smoke 
it,  but  might  have  improved  my  time  much  better,  for  so  much 
time  is  consumed  in  playing  and  eating,  and  other  necessary 
diversions  of  life,  that  we  no  need  to  continue  those  that  are 
altogether  needless.  This  is  a  practice  I  should  not  have 
run  so  readily  into  at  home,  for  my  father  and  mother  never 
inclined  to  it,  but  example  abroad  brought  me  into  it."  In 
anot!:er  part  of  his  memoirs,  he  says,  "  I  have  also  reduced 
smoking  to  some  rules  ;  for  above  20  years,  I  have  hardly 
smoked  it  before  noon,  or  before  dinner.  I  never  smoke  rid- 
ing, or  a  bed  ;  the  slavery  of  many  a  one  to  a  pipe,  &c.  is 
shameful." 


From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  of  New- 
England  to  1680,  the  solemization  of  marriages  was  perform- 
ed by  a  magistrate,or  by  persons  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  who  were  confined  to  particular  towns  or  districts. 
Governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  Massachusetts,  says, 
he  believes  "there  was  no  instance  of  marriage  by  a  clergy- 
man during  thrir  first  charter."  If  a  minister  happened  to 
be  present,  he  was  desired  to  pray.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  reason  why  clergymen  were  excluded  from  performing 
this  ceremony.  In  new  plantations,  it  must  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  persons  not  the  most  proper  for  that  purpose, 
considering  of  what  importance  it  is  to  society,  that  a  sense 
of  this  ordinance,  in  some  degree  sacred,  should  be  main- 
tained and  preserved. 


July  18,  1776.  The  Militia  of  New  Hampshire  was  divided 
into  two  Brigades,  of  which  William  Whipple  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  the  1st,  and  John  Stark  Brigadier  General 
of  the  2d.  The  1st,  Brigade  contained  the  regiments  command- 
ed by  Messrs.  Whipple,  Evans,  Moulton,  Gilman,  Bartlett,  Thorn- 
ton, Webster,  Badger  and  McClary.  The  2d  contained  those 
commanded  by  Messrs.  Nichols,  Ashley,  Moore  Stickney,  Hale, 
Bellows,  Hobart  and  Chase. 
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U  is  announced  in  a  Paris  paper,  that  a  Polish  nobleman 
has  brought  to  Warsaw  a  small  folio  volume  of  30  or  40 
pages,  entirely  written  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
contains  some  curious  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  plan  of  the  first  campaign  in  Spain,  dictat- 
ed by  him  to  the  Duke  d'Abrantes. 


Caleb  Gushing,  Esq.  of  Newburyport,  is  preparing  for 
publication.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Hon.  Judge  Lowell,  with 
notices  of  olher'patriots  who  were  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing our  Revolution. 

The  National  Gazette  states,  that  William  Rawle  is  en- 
gaged in  a  Law  Work,  to  be  entitled,  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  intended  to  comprise  a  view  of  the  Gon- 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  * 

The  first  number  of  the  Rhode-Island  Baptist,  a  monthly 
publication,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Brown,  has  just 
issued  from  the  press  in  Providence.  It  is  said  to  contain 
an  eloquent  Eulogy  on  the  late  Senator  Burrill. 

Matthew  Garey,  of  Philadelphia,  intends  to  publish,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  a  work  entitled,  "  Sketches  of  a  His- 
tory of  Religious  Persecution,'""  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

A.  Phelps,  of  Greenfield,  has  issued  proposals  for  pulilish- 
ing  a  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  the  country  bordering 
on  Gonnecticut  river,  by  E.  Hoyt,  Esq.  The  work  begins 
with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  New-England,  and  comes 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760. 

The  "  Death-Bed  Confessions  of  the  Countess  of  Guern- 
sey," which  excited  so  much  attention  in  England,  and  have, 
been  very  extensively  circulated  in  fhis  country,  prove  to  be 
the  most  downright  forgery.  The  work  was  got  up  as  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  for  publishing  by  subscription, "  Blackstone's 
quotations,  comprising  all  the  Latin  and  French  words  and 
passages  contained  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with 
English  translations." 


APPBMDIX. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1822. 

Amons:  the  festivals  of  the  people  those  bem-fits  he  would  carry  int« 
of  New-Eng;land,  none  have  been  oblivion.  The  Romans  celebrated 
longer  held  s.iced  than  Thanksgiving  the  biginnina;  of  the  year,  which 
and  J\'ew-Year''s  day*.  On  these  oc-  they  called  the  Kalends,  and  on  thii 
•asioi.s,  it  has  been  usual  to  witntss  day  their  magistrate*  were  sworn  in> 
unostentatious  manifestations  of  joy  to  tiffice.  It  was  also  customary  to 
and  f;''a!itude,  and  the  induls^eiice  of  reciprocate  »ood  nishes,  and  inter* 
all  the  happy  feelings  which  adorn  change  presents  with  their  friends.— 
our  nature,  and  spread  al»road  their  Other  nations  have  observed  various 
kindly  influence  in  society.  How  rites  and  ceremonies  on  the  com- 
mauy  happy  faces  have  thosa  festi-  mencement  of  each  year;  and  the 
vals  smileU  upon,  and  how  lonjwill  list  of  fasts  and  festivals  has  become 
they  be  remembered  in  thankfulness  !  so  lengthy  that  few  can  number  and 
So    nearly    aUird     are    they    to   the  remember  them. 

habits  and  afl'ecljons  of  New-Eng^-  Our  present  design  is  to  take  a 
landmen,  that  the  custom  will  exist  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  most  iu- 
among  theni,  wherever  they  travel,  portant  topics  which  have  engaged 
and  will  descend  forever  to  their  imblic  attention  during  the  past  year 
posterity.        When     the    harvest     is  and  note   some    of  the  more    promi' 

gathered,    and    the    husbandman   is  nent  events    that    have   occurred. 

surrounded  by  the  fruits  of  his  la-  We  aim  at  no  minuteuess,  and  shall 
bors  and  the  imilrs  of  Providence,  perhaps  pass  over  numeious  circum* 
the  indulgence  of  these  feelings  of  staiices  which  we  have  not  time  to 
gratitude  and  joy,  is  calculated  to  investigate,  and  which  do  not  occur 
heal  the  animoiities  which  arise  a-  to  our  memories.  We  do  this,  as 
mong  men  —  to  allay  the  ill-will  preparatory  to  a  regular  history  of 
and  soften  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  times,  which  it  is  our  intention 
arrogant — to  revive  kindliness  of  to  append  to  each  successive  num- 
feeling,  and  those  warm  and   gener-  ber. 

ous  charities  which  redeem  us  from  With  the  condition  of  other  na- 
the  grosaness  of  our  nature.  The  tions,  though  in  no  manner  allied,  it 
commencement  of  a  new  year,  is  neverthelefs  our  interest  to  be- 
ffom  the  gaiety  of  childhood  to  the  come  acquainted.  We  can  only  re- 
quivering  responses  of  old  age,  is  an  alize  the  worth  of  our  free  institu- 
interesting  era.  Time  serms  to  have  lions  by  comparing  them  with  the 
marked  a  period  in  the  calendar  ;  loitering  fabrics  of  other  countries  ; 
and  thousands  resolve  with  the  new-  and  our  national  pride  and  virtue 
born  i/ta'"!  to  adopt  a  new  course  in  can  find  no  stronger  stimulants  to  ex- 
life — to  seek  virtue,  if  they  have  ertion,  than  in  the  gloomy  picture 
lost  her  guidance — lo  return  to  the  presented  among  the  kingdoms  of 
paths  of  joy  and  goodness,  if  they  Europe.  The  best  hopes  of  man, 
have  ever  been  estranged.  Would  (hat  and  the  brightest  of  his  powers  are 
none  of  these  resolutions  were  vain  !  there  placed  under  the  ban  of  legit- 
The  close  of  a  year  should  be  devot-  imacy,  bred  in  crime  and  fed  by  ig- 
ed  to  reflection  upon  what  has  pass-  noranc' — "  holy  craft"  and  absolute 
ed  ;  the  incidents  of  our  li  ••  should  dominion  there  fetter  the  energies  of 
be  reviewed,  that  if  possible  iiistruc-  the  people,  or  give  them  direc- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  them,  and  lion  only  to  war  against  themtelvei. 
time  be  not  suffered  to  pass  by  u(,  After  the  most  formidable  army 
ivithout  our  pluckiof  from  his  hand  ubich  ever  axisttd  in  Europe,  bad 
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\  u.A  v..«Mfh  the  ri'OTt  of  a  anci  of «  nation  which  we  reTCreuc* 
Csian  w"Mh  trembling  sove-  as  the  parent  of  freedom  are  uow 
.  hplan  t.  talk  of  palriotism,of  in  frtters,  strugghng  for  liberty  a- 
W^  K^^rn]  lio.rtie  and  indepen-  gainst  the  folU.w.r.  of  Mahomc-t— 
d'e^^fo  tf^r  oX  .hicE  iuld  ^Ihe  GreeU,  can  never  forga  the 
onW  be  ecu-ed  by  the  overthrow  of  splendor  of  the.r  ancr.fors.  When 
only  be  seen. eauy  ^^^^^    Empire   sue- 

-hJ^Vi  had  threatened  the  r  own  du-  among     Ihst     oppressrci     pt.i.,  ir. 

wh.ch  had  "ir^^'^"*"  ^  Prance  They  are  still  brave  and    desperate 

atruction.       Bonaparte    and    tra  y       victories  of  Ihtir   turbaned 

fell— legitimacy     was      ^«  "'^^''-  ^";^ie.-lea-u.  d  against  virtue  and 

Those  •tuP^J-----;;;;:;  "r.  e^IgTn,  an/p\,rsuing  with  slaughter 

5^°'^N    £    caoUa^-tE     spoils  the%llowers  of  the   Cross-w.l  ,    .f 

domed    h.s    "P'^^;'u"h\d  strip-  purchased  at  a!l,be  purchased  dear- 

which  m  h.s  -"^^f^^^^"  tdoms-an^^^  fy.     Even  the  Greci  m  f-males   have 

pedfrom    '^^"^""f/^h^m    h^^    had  Ked  in  the  »rmJes  of  their   country, 

i^r^to  rccesr/u  ly  met"il    oppos-  in  defence  of  their  homes  ar.d  of  their 

h.the  to  successluuy  v\    .^^  ^^■^^i,^^_^^,,y    have    courageously 

Ih!  wh^lwl^rhrrertless  ambition   met  the  stroke  of  the  sc.meUr,  pre. 
the  whirlwind,  nis  rj*^'  ferrino- death  to    the   tender   mercie* 

rberivof    he    press   wa.  no    loriger  lay  waste   «he  classic  land     and   dc- 

sover.igin  01  tur  p    .      y  ■    (,         ,,  ,096,  an  army  of  a  aiillion 

I'uV'to  r"er  hf  ihainV  .hat'^'l.e,  of  L.  »arch..l  into  A.ia.ol  a  cru. 

r '^f?.'"w""°"""" '"-  -  r.^"'"Ho,ru".'r:r'r,^?» 

dungeons    01     tne     '"^  V     ^    j^    possession  of  infidels.     And    be- 

K/-  bit  ^het'hi  sh^  wlniong  fore^e  close  of  the  twelth  century, 
Sy  her  tri,rmph.  is  questionable,  two  other  crusades  -^^e  undertaken. 
The  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  have  no  for  the  same  purpose.  Kings,  pm. 
L.fht  hu  ried  the  Allied  Powers  in-  ces,  and  bishops  embarking  in  the 
fodeUberaUons  Naples  has  vainly  undertaking-millions  of  men  and 
.?r.li  ed  for  in  lependence  ;  and  a-  milli<ms  of  money  were  lavished  m 
r„|%eve  al  SheH^ates  a'disposi-  what  was  -teemed  this  chnst.an  en. 
Uon  for  freedom  has  been  manifest-  terpr.ze.  J^ow  while  the  Greeks  a 
ed  The  sUtes  of  South  America  christian  peope.  among  whom  Pau 
haU  succeeded  in  their  long  and  and  the  Apostles  preached  the  relig- 
SrooVv  content  for  liberty  ;  and  the  ion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  engaged  .n  a 
p  a^efs  of  the  whole  conlinent  are  righteous  war.  for  ^he  pre.erya  ion  of 
fo'r"U  safe  enjoyment  of  its  b.es.  ^^^^::^:::^:^;;;^ 
'"Sut  to  Gr.ec.  all  eye.  hare  been  them.elire,,  their  wires  and  cluldre. 
«ixioo.ly  directed.    ^Th.  docend-  from    b.ii.f    .ubjeoted    to    a  br«la« 
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liaTery  under  (he  Turki,  the  de-  The  firit  session  of  the  seyentecnth 
sccndants  of  th«  same  Saracens  b«-  Congress  opened  under  favorabla 
fore  mentioned  ;  »nd  have  aroused  auspices.  The  affairs  of  the  nation 
»11  their  energies  to  break  the  yoke  were  jenerally  prosperous  ;  and 
of  their  Mahomedan  tyrants, — the  lliere  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle  in  th« 
"HoLv  Alliance,"  without  concern  way  of  wise  and  prudent  measures, 
behold  anii  suffer  the  barbarities  of  And  if  any  beneficial  measures  were 
the  Infidel.  Scio  once  conlended  defeated — if  the  business  of  the  set- 
for  the  hi>aor  of  having  given  birth  sion  was  unnecessarily  delayed,  and 
to  Homer,  and  whs  .considered  the  in  some  instances  n^glected; — it  was 
paradise  of  Greece.  Now  her  hon-  less  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  incx- 
ors  are  ravished, her  temples  destroy-  perience  of  the  national  representa- 
ed,  and  the  blood  of  her  women  and  lives,  than  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy, 
children  is  poured  out  at  their  altars,  weak  but  mischievous,  which  hai 
Christian  nations  cannot,  or  tfcouliJ  been  sufTf-red  to  obtrude  itself  upon 
not.  behold  this  spectacle  with  indif-  their  deliberations.  Sectional  inter- 
fsrence — ti,e  prayers  of  every  free-  ests  have  not  been  represented  ai 
man  should  ascend  to  heaven  lor  they  should  be.  Instead  of  hnrmo- 
their  deliveranee.  nizing  in  the  great  machine, unskilful 

Our  own  country  far  removed  from  or  mischievous    hands  have  put  the 
the  disorders  and  miseries  which  af-  different  parts  in  colliiiion ;  and  rest- 
feet   other    pitts  of    the    world,    is  less  spirits    there    may    yet  be,  who 
moving  onward    in  the  career  of  im-  would    delight  to   hear    the   jar  and 
provement  and  usefulness.    The  pec-  discord   thus  created.     But   it  is  th« 
pie  here  arc   the   fountain  of  power  duty  of  every   man    who    loves   hii 
— they   make    and  unmake  their  ru-  country    steadily  to   discountenance 
lers  anr!   magistrates.     They  are  fa-  all  attempts  to  excite  or  perpetuate 
miliar  with  the  affairs  of  their  gov-  local   heart-burnings  a  id  jealousies, 
ernment— no  secret  or  hidden  meas-  Among  the    most  important  acts  of 
ures   can    escape  their  vigilance,  or  the  last  session,  we  may  notice  those 
receive  their  connivance.      Our   af-  concerning  navigation  and  commerce 
fairs  with  other  nations  are  prosper-  — providing  for    carrying  into  effect 
ous.     The  tlripet  and  stars   are  re-  the  Indian    treaties  ;   for  missions  to 
epected  in  every  sea,  and   afford  am-  Independent    nations   on    this  conti- 
ple     protection    to    our   coinrnerce.  nent  :  regulating  the  fees,  <S:c.  of  the 
The  late    convention   with    France,  officers    of  the    customs,  and  estab- 
and  the  opening  of  the  British  ports  fishing  a  general  system  ol  account- 
in  the  West-Indies,  have  been  favor-  ability  in  all  the  various  department! 
able    to    our    commerce.      The  new  — abolishing   the    trading  establish- 
lerritory  of  Florida  has  been  placed   ments  with  the  Indians,  and  rcgulat- 
under  the  control  of  a   government,   ing  the    intercourse   with    the  tribes 
in    accord  with  the    free  instituiions  on  the  frontiers  ;  extending  the  time 
of  the  country.     The  national  treas-  for   redemption  of  lands  sold  for  di- 
ury   is  sufRcienlly    prosperous,  if  its  rect  taxes,    and  providing  for  sales, 
tmexpected  revenue  be  the  result  of  &;c.  of  the    purilic   lands  ;  for  ascer- 
commercial   speculations,    that    too  taining  titles  to  land  in  Florida,  and 
often  prove  ruinous   in  their  conse-  for  establishing  a    territorial  govern- 
quences. — Our    revenue    is    always  ment  there  ;  for  amending  the  acts 
fluctuating,   and  the   danger   is  that  regulating  the    departments    of  the 
nhen  the  public  coffers  are  full,  the  Treasury,    War   and    Navy.     IVlany 
government  may  be  betrayed  into  an  acts    of  mercy   or  courtesy  were  ex- 
unreflecting   liberality,    and    create  tended    to    worthy  applicants  ;  and 
wants  that  may  plunge  us  still  deep-  the  liberality    towards  the  veterans 
er  in  debt.     Recent   experience  has  of  the  revolution,    which  has  distin- 
taugbt  ui  a  aad   but  instructive  les-  guished   the   present  administration, 
•on.     Aational  economy    our  gov-  seems  not  to  have  been  disregarded 
•rntneat  have  found  to  be  practica-  at  this  seHion.     No  nation,  peihapi, 
ble,  and  the  people  loudlj  demand,      beitows  so  much  in  pensions  ai  this ; 
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If  we  t»ke  iato  the  nccouut  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  slate  governmeiUf. 
The  objects,  howei'er,  of  reward  are 
worthy — the  p-ople  have  a  priile  at 
heart  which  i-k  ills  their  feelings  witli 
the  consciau-ncss  of  deserving'  th^se 
blffssing'*  our  revolutionary  hirir-s 
acquiri-d,  an  i  which  we  receiv-e  at 
Ih'-ir  hvods.  History  will  c)i."ish 
this  di9liii^iiishiuq;  tnark  of  a  nau  m's 
{^r^titiide.  Tne  ancient  chii'!tt:iin9 
aquanJered  lat^esies  upon  a  sturdy 
and  corfupt<.d  populace  ;  modern 
princes  pension  iheir  favorites  and 
courtier?.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a 
govt*rn'n-.Mit,  essentially  popular  and 
r«-pre«entalii'»-,  to  n  lieve,  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  those  citizens,  who,  after 
fi»htin»  the  battles  of  their  country, 
are  becoaie  too  feebl*-  and  wretched 
to  requite  the  donors  with  futtht  r 
service,  tnd  can  scarcely  sustain  the 
infirmities  which  iacreasingp  years 
throw  upon  th<;in-. 

One  o(  the  most  important  duties 
which  came  before  coug^reas  at  this 
•ession,  was  the  apportionment  of 
the  represen'atives  according  to  the 
census  of  1820.  The  constitution 
has  not  limited  the  number,  leaving 
with  Coasjress  a  discretionary  power 
providing  only  that  no  more  than 
one  shall  be  sent  for  30,00J  inhabit- 
ants. Public  opinion  seems  general- 
ly to  have  decided  tiiat  a  numerous 
representation  is  an  ev'l,  by  wliich 
not  only  the  business  of  the  nation 
Is  neglected  in  ihe  conflict  of  indi- 
vidual opinions,  but  the  people  are 
■addled  with  unnecessary  expense. 
The  imall  states  may  view  with 
jealou^y  attempts  to  reduce  thtir 
proportionate  number  ;  but  they  are 
amply  compensated  by  the  immense 
power  they  have  in  the  Senate  be- 
yond their  population.  The  Con- 
gress that  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  consisted  of  but  56 
members  ;  and  no  delib'-rative  as- 
sembly ever  excelled  them  in  indus- 
try and  public  virtue.  Their 
thoug-hts  were  directed  to  the  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  the  nation — no 
individ'ial,  local  or  sectional  jealous- 
ies were  suffered  to  ftbtrude  their  un- 
hallowed murmurings  upon  their 
councils.  They  lived  for  their  coun- 
trr^vthey  serred  har  faithfully   and 


consfsntly. — Th«  Congress  that 
formed  the  confederation  consisted 
of  48 :  all  the  states  being  placed 
on  an  exact  equality,  each  sent  from 
2  t<)  7.  at  their  t)plion.  The  Con- 
gress which  formed  the  Coiislilutioa 
consisted  o{  39:  and  the  first  Con- 
greis  under  the  Constitutii»n  nai 
composed  of  65  merxbers.  Alter  the 
firit  cciii'i.i'",  the  apportionment  be- 
ing one  (or  33,090  inhabitHJlt^,  the 
House  consisted  of  105.  The  j-ame 
app'Mioument  being  continued  un- 
der the  second  census,  there  were 
141  icprescntativts.  Tiie  apporrion- 
m-ui  under  the  third  teiisu^, allowed 
one  for  35  000  ;  and  the  Iloase  num- 
bered lii7  mtnibers.  'ibe  ratio 
fixed  upon  by  the  present  Congress, 
is  40.000  ;  and  the  number  of  rep- 
resciKalives  212.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  exhibit  the  rel.itive  situation 
of  the  slates  under  the  iliflerent  ap- 
portionments ;  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease of  representatives  since  the 
Congress  of  1776. 
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The  second  session  o(  the  17th 
Congress  commenced  at  Washington 
on  the  2d  December.  The  first  week 
was  as  usual  occupied  principally  in 
organizing  the  different  branches, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  legislative 
campaign.  We  shall  hereafter  sum- 
marily noti'-e  their  proceedings.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  at  the  outset 
a  spirit  of  activity    and    attention. 
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which  Will  we  hope  be  continued  meroua  private  acts,  which  occupy 
through  the  setsion,  and  wij)e  off  more  or  less  the  attention  of  every 
the  stains  of  tardiness  and  delay  aesjion.  One  tliousand  dollars  has 
which  have  characterizid  some  fur-  been  appropriated  during  the  past 
mer  sessions.  Let  no  personal,  sec-  year  lor  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
tional  or  other  bad  feelings  be  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  child-r 
brought  into  the  halls  of  Congress —  ren  of  this  state;  and  the  sum  of 
let  no  strife  be  created  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has 
members  from  the  North  and  South  also  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of 

no    collisions  got  up  between  the  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

friends  of  different  candidates  for  the  The  progress  of  improvement 
presidency — and  the  business  for  throughout  the  country  has  been 
which  the  people  have  sent  their  very  great.  Distance  seems  as  if 
representatives  to  Congress  will  be  annihilated  ;  and  the  rtaiatest  parts 
promptly  am!  proptrly  attended  to,  of  this  vast  ccjiuiiit-nl  are  cotintcted 
and  the  nation  will  go  on  increasing  by  new  ties  and  bound  together  by 
in  power  and  prosperity.  new    interests.      Canals  are   yearly 

The  state  legislatures  have  geiier-  opening  to  extensive  countries  a 
ally  given  a  just  attention  to  the  valuable  intercourse  ;  and  every  fa- 
interests  of  their  different  govern-  cility  is  given  to  the  enttrprizeof 
menle.  Agriculture  and  the  domes-  the  inhabitants.  The  great  New- 
tic  acts  have  received  new  encour-  York  canal  is  now  open*  d — the  last 
ageraents.  and  their  improvements  stone  being  placed  by  Gov.  Clinton 
are  such  as  will  be  lastingly  benefi-  on  the  28th  of  November.  This  in- 
cial.  Some  of  the  states  have  made  comparable  work  connects  ;he  wa- 
improvements  in  their  laws ;  and  ters  of  Champlaia  with  the  river 
others  have  turned  their  attention  Hudson.  On  the  rout  are  46  miles 
to  defect!  in  their  constitutions.  The  of  artificial,  and  15  1-2  of  improved 
perman  it  welfare  of  the  country  is  natural  navigation.  There  are  21 
interested  in  all  these  proceedings,  locks.  The  work  was  commenced 
It  is  in  time  of  peace,  that  we  are  to  on  the  lO'.h  of  June,  1818;  and 
give  to  our  governments  that  solidity  probably  no  canal  of  the  same  mag- 
of  slrengli.  and  texture  which  polit-  nitude  was  ever  completed  in  lo 
ical    convulsions    cannot    shake    or  short  a  tii^i. 

rend.  War  admits  of  no  delay;  and  The  state  of  Agriculture  during 
to  effect  what  shall  ensure  public  the  past  year  has  been  flourishing 
safety  in  an  hour  of  danger,  requires  beyond  former  example.  The  agri- 
the  sober  deliberations  of  a  period  cultural  jiroducts  have  been  ot  su- 
of  repose.  pcrior  quality   and    more    abundant 

Our  own  legislature  has  been  than  has  been  known  tor  many  years, 
profitably  employed  in  the  revi'ino  The  Cattle  Shows  and  Exhibitions  of 
and  adoption  of  such  laws  as  the  of  Domestic  Manuiactures  have  ex- 
welfare  of  the  people  seemed  to  le-  cited  greater  interest  and  have  been 
quire.  A  new  system  of  probate  more  generally  attended  than  on  any 
laws,  clear  and  compiehensive  in  its  (ormer  occasion.  The  first  Cattle 
details,  has  been  adopted;  several  Show  for  the  past  season  was  for  the 
manufacturing  companies  have  been  county  of  Hi  'sborough,  and  was 
crealled  ;  the  interests  of  th<-  nulitia  holden  at  Amhf-r.«t  on  the  24lh  and 
have  received  proper  attention  ;  23th  days  of  September.  An  inge- 
the  law  of  the  road  has  been  adopt-  nious  and  suitable  address  was  de- 
ed, and  is  now  in  force  ;  the  new  livi-red  by  Moses  Eastman,  E»q.  of 
town  of  Hooksett  has  been  created;  Salisbury.  The  amount  of  premi- 
salutary  provisions  respecting  the  ums  awarded  and  paid  out  was  $177 
conveyance  of  real  estate  have  been  on  Stock;  $117  50  on  Domestic 
enacted;  two  new  banks  created.  Manufactures  ;  and  $129  on  Agricul- 
one  at  Amherst  and  the  other  at  tural  Products  for  1821  and  1822. — 
Claremont ;  and  several  other  cor-  Total  amount  of  Premiums,  $423. 
porations  «itab1isbed,  beside  Ui6  nu-       The  Cheshire  Cattle  Show  wae  «t 
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Acwortli,  Oct.  2.  The  annual  ad-  for  some  lime  AUorny  Generjil  of  the 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  U.S.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
Salnia  Hale.  The  preinintns  «n  qaent,  eminent  and  indefatigable 
Slock  atnonutcd  to  $59  ;  on  Domes-  Counsellors  and  extraordinary  men 
•-ic  Manufacture?,  $  l'2  ;  total,  $101.  of  the  a^'e.  In  announcing  this  mel- 
The  Grafton  Cattle  Show  was  at  anch'ily  (V(;nt  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Bath  on  the  iame  day  with  that  at  resentaiivt-«,  Mr.  Randolph  remar- 
Acworth.  A  discourse  was  delivered  ked,  that  his  ''  was  the  death  of  a 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Whipple,  jiin.  man  unquestionably  at  tiie  head  of 
The  premiums  were,  on  stock,  $162  ;  his  profession  in  this  country,  who 
on  Domestic  Manufactures  $84  ;  was  the  boast  of  Maryland,  and  th« 
total,  $  246.  pride   of    all.       A  Hnmi^r  &  jXeivton, 

The  Coos  Cattle  Show  was  atten-  a  S/ja/a/jeare  and  a  Millon    had    ex- 
ded  (»n  the  9th  at  Lan'.-asttr.     There   is^ied.  'I'ht-re  7?ii»/tM>e  another  Pink- 
•were  paid  out  as  premiums  on  Stock,  nky,  but  lliere  was  net  nov7." 
D.  66  :  on  Domestic    Minufaclures,       In   Massachusetts,  have   died    the 
D.34  ;  total. -D.  100.  year  past,  the-   Rev.  Eliab    Stone,   of 

The  Rofkinghain  annual  Fair  and  Reading,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
Cattle  Show  was  al  Exeter,  itoc-  College  in  1751.  He  ivas  85  year* 
cupied  t«ro  flays,  the  16th  and  17th  ofageandhad  been  61  years  intha 
Oct.  The  address,  which  was  to  ministry;  Rev.  Danif-l  Collins,  of 
have  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Lanrsboruugh,  aged  84,  who  gradu- 
Jacob  Abbot,  of  Hauipton-Falls,  ated  at  Vale  College  m  1760;  Rev. 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  D.ivid  O/good,  D.  D.  of  Medford, 
indisposition  of  that  geuileman. —  aged  75,  who  jjraduated  at  Harvard 
The  premiums  on  Siock  were  D  152:  College  in  1771  ;  Levi  Frisbe,  A.  M. 
on  Domest.  Manu'aciure?,  D  69  :  on  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 
Ag.Productst)-54  ;  total  D.275.  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  at  Har- 

The  Strafford  Cattle  Show  was  on  vard  College  ;  the  Hon.  I«aac  Rand, 
the  same  days  with  that  of  Rocking-  M.  D.  of  tjoston,  aged  80  a  member 
ham,  and  v?us  holden  at  Rochester,  of  the  Mhss.  Medical  Society,  and 
A  discourse  was  given  by  Dr.  Jabez  for  several  years  its  President,  a 
D'>w,  of  Dover.  Th«  premium*  on  member  of  American  Academy  and 
Stock  Wert  D  175 ;  on  Domestic  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
Manufactures,  D.50;  on  Agricultu-  ciety,  and  of  various  charitable  and 
ral  products,  D. 58  ;  total  D. 283.  literary   institutions   in     the   city  of 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  total  Boston, 
amount  of  premiums,  in  the  six  Inourown  state,  several  eminent 
counties,  on  Stock,  was  D.793  ;  on  and  worthy  men,  during  the  year  we 
Domestic  Manufactures,  1)396;  are  reviewing,  have  passed  that 
and  on  Agricultural  Products,  D.24];  'bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.* 
total,  D.  1430  50.  Several  conn-  Ol'the  three  learned  professions, each 
tiesdjd  not  award  premiums  on  ag-  has  lost  useful  and  valuable  men.  In 
ricultural  products.  tlie  practice  of  law,  may  be  mention- 

Durlng  the  period  under  consider-  ed.  Hon.  Sii.as  Betton.  of  Salem  ; 
ation,  our  country  has  lo=t  by  dialh  Hon.  James  Parker,  of  Bedford  ; 
a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  Hon.  Charles  VVoodi>ian,  of  Do- 
whose  names  will  descend  with  hon-  ver  ;  and  Baii.et  Denison,  Esqr.  of 
our  and  gratitude  to  posterity.  The  Northumberland.  Mr.  Betton  wa« 
death  ol  no  individual,  perhaps,  in-  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  legit- 
spired  such  universal  regret  as  that  lator,  and  early  received  from  the 
of  the  Hon.  William  Pinkney,  people  several  very  important  offices, 
who  died  at  Washington  on  the26ih  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
of  February.  At  the  time  of  his  death  house  of  representatives  prior  to  1800. 
he  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  In  that,  and  the  two  succeeding  year* 
for  the  stat2  of  Maryland.  He  had  ke  was  elected  a  Senator  from  dii- 
formerly  been  minister  of  the  U.  S.  trict  No.  3.  In  1802,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Courts  of  Knffland  and  Russia:  a  member  of  Congress,  Jn  which  sta- 
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lion  he  remainad  four  year?.  Mr.  gradsale  ef  that  institution.  In 
Betton  received  a  classical  ediica-  1'776,  he  was  a  member  of  the  cotn- 
tion,  and  was  graduated  at  Dart-  niittLe  of  safety  for  litis  state.  He 
moiilh  Collejje  in  \1\',1.  Mr.  Parker  commanded  a  regiment  of  minute 
of  Ijcdford,  was  elected  to  (lie  ofTire  mt-n,  c.nd  was  afterwards  Paymaster 
of  Senator  in  iai9.  ftlr.  Woodman,  of  the  N.  H.  lorcts,  and  serred  a 
who  died  the  31st  of  October,  was  a  campan  at  Winter  Hill  under  Gen. 
native  of  Sanlxirnlon,  asonoftiie  Sullivan.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rpv.  Joseph  Woodman,  niinist'.r  of  Convfntion  whicli  formed  our  con- 
lliat  place.  He  fjradualed  at  Dart-  stitntion  ;  was  afterwards  frequently 
mouth  ill  U!13;  finislied  liis  course  of  elccled  i.  member  of  the  legislature, 
studies  some  lime  aftt-r,  was  adn)it-  He  was,  for  several  years,  chief  jus- 
ted to  practice,  and  establislied  liiiE-  tice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
self  at  Dover,  whtre  he  secured  a  and  was  one  or  two  years  a  candi- 
larje  niiQiber  of  friends.  For  three  date  for  the  office  ofchief  magistrate; 
years  lie  was  annually  electi  d  a  Benjamin  Kidder,  Kfqr.  of  Notting- 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  was,  liam-weat,  88  ;  John  Curriet,  E«qr.of 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Speaker  of  Wtndrd  :  John  M.  T  illotson,  Esqr. 
the  House  of  Representatives,  liav-  of  Norlhumberland  ;  and  Samuel  P. 
ing  bun  chosen  to  that  office  the  Kidder,  Esqr.  of  Manchester,  53. 
last  session.  At  the  Congressional  Of  the  actors  in  the  great  strug- 
election  in  Siptember  List,  he  was  gle  for  lil)erty  and  independence, 
put  in  nomination  for  member  of  the  past  year  has  swept  from  the 
Congress,  and  wai  one  of  the  two  stagc,1he  only  surviving  general  offi- 
highestofthe  unelected  candidates.  Cfr*o(  the  American  revolution.  The 
He  possessed  a  warm  and  obliging  brave  John  Statk  closed  his  earthly 
disposition,  a  strong  attachment  to  career  at  Manchester,  on  IheClh  of 
his  friends,  and  a  persevering  in-  May,  at  the  great  age  of  93  years,  8 
dustry  in  all  his  concerns.  moaths  and  24  days.     It  is  unneces- 

In  the  professions  of  dirinity  and  sary  to  repeat  the  great  events  of 
medicine  have  died  Rev.  Joseph  his  life,  for  these  we  have  given  ia 
Walton,  aged  80,  pastor  of  the  In-  the  first  series  of  this  work.  His  re- 
dependent  church  in  Portsmouth,  of  mains  lie  interred  on  the  hanks  of  the 
ivhirh  he  became  a  ruling  elder  in  Merrimack, in  a  cemefer)' situated  oa 
1777,  and  invested  wilh  the  pastoral  a  mound,  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
charge,  Sept.  22,  1789  ;  and  Dr.  traveller  several  miles  up  and  down 
Isaac  Wallace,  of  Londonderry,  a  the  river.  A  monument  has  been 
fellow  of  the  N.  Hampshire  Medical  prepared  to  place  over  his  remains 
Society,  a  physician  of  much  prom-  which  will  more  appropriately  desig- 
ise  and  an  amiable  man.  He  died  uate  (he  spot  where  this  hero  of  the 
March  5,  at  Havanna,  in  the  island  revoluiion  reposes, 
of  Cuba,  whither  he  had  repaired  Others,  who  have  been  esteemed 
to  settle  the  estate  of  a  deceased  as  revolutionary  patriots,  are  entitled 
brother.  to    respectful     notice.     Col.    Elisha 

Of  those  who  were,  or  had  been  Ticknor,  of  Lebanon,  aged  86;  Lieut, 
civil  magistrates,  it  may  be  proper  Temple  Kendall,  of  Dunstable,  91  ; 
to  mention  Hon.  A&.Ko?i  Wingate,  Samuel  Curtis,  Esqr.  of  Amherst,  75 
78,  of  FarmingtoD,  who  was  in  (he  — Dr.  Curtis  was  son  of  Rev.  Philip 
legislature  of  this  state  several  years  Curtis  of  Sharon,  Mass.  graduated 
a  member  of  the  Council  from  1797  at  Harvard  College,  1766  ;  studied 
to  1803,  and  fora  considerable  time,  physic  and  surgery;  was  a  surgeon 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  in  the  revolution;  settled  at  Am- 
pleas  for  the  county  of  Strafford  ;  herst  in  1789,  where  he  was  soon  af- 
Hon.  Timothy     Walker,    85,   of  ter  appointed  a  civil  magistrate  aad 

Concord.     He  was  born  in  this  town  

in  1737  :  was  graduated  at  Harvard  *  The  Murquis  De  h  Fayette,  who  engiiged  in 
College  in  1756,  and  at  the  time  of  the  American  i-rvice,  may  Ic  considered  an  ex- 
,  .       ,*    .,  '  ,.,        »,..  .    -         cepUoii  to   thu    remark,  as  he  u  tUJl  liriag  la 

MIS  deatb,    was  th«  fifth  surviving  Fr«ace, 
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continued  in  the  faitliful  riixcliarge  ofhis       Dining  the  past   ycRr,  thero  har«  cc 
duty  till  hi«  denili,  April  1.  Capt.  James  curred  a  number  of  instances  oflongevi- 
Gray,  of  Epsom,  70— He  was  an  officer  ly,  which    it   inay  be    pioper  to  notice. 
of  tlu'  revolution,    and  brother-in-law  to  At  Souili  Hampton,    Mr.    l).i;iiel  Jone«, 
the  late  chief  justice  Ptrsons.      Colonel   92;  ni  NiMtlwood,  Mr   Jdhn  Duigiii,96; 
Asaliel  Hunt  of  Charlf«town,70, an  offi-   at  Pia^fifld,    Mr.    J<  hn    Brown,   90;  at 
cer  of  rank  and   distinction   in  the  revo-  Piai-low,  Mr.D.<vid  Flan(leis,S4:  at  Dnn- 
lutiniiary    army  ;      Gideon    G> /uge    of  st;ible,  Lieut.    Tfmjjle   Kendall,    91,  the 
Hawko.  85,  and  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Mason,  ohUf-i  man  in  that  town  ;  at   I.cln^i<>nder• 
both  so'diers  ol  the  revolutionary  army      ry.  Mr   .lobjn  Bc^jes,  97  ;  nt  H-inmstead, 
The  tecpnt  death  of  I.i"iit.  W.  H.  Al.-   Ca)ii    William  Niarshp.ll,    .Typd  96  years. 
I.EN.  of  the  navy,    by  the  hrtilds    of  the   G  mouths  13  days  ;    at  Mar.cliesier,  the 
pifittt-K     has    ex(itid   a    dep|)    sensaiii>n   v  nerable  John  St.irk,  93  yeais  8  month*. 
throuj;hout  thf  country.       He  whs  killed  and  %4   days;  at    Concord, Mr.  Reuben 
on  the  9ih  of  Nov   in  a  rnine>t  with  a  pi-  Abbot,  ;n  the  lOOih    year  ol  his  apr  — he 
ratical  schooner,  which  h;id  l)p<>n  pie.ying  was  born    at    Andover,  Alass.  Aii  i:  15;h 
upon    defenceless    American    mei-chant-   1723;   at  Plainfieid,  Lieut.    Jo-i'|  h  Kim» 
mt>n,  in  the  \iays  adjoining  the  islfii.d    ol   ball.  91  ;  al  Lee.  Rlis.   Susanna  Thomp- 
Cuba      He  was  a    native  of  Hmlson,  N.  sou, 91  years.  6  months  ;  at  Chesteifiebl, 
York,  ai\d  was  (mb-ard  the  biiu.    Aigus,   Mrs.  Hannah  Bayley.lO'J  \ears3  mon'hs, 
when  that  vessel  fi  ught  the  Peliciin  with   wid'iw  of  Mr.  Josiiih  Bayey    ol  Lunen* 
such   desperate    braveiy    in    the  Biiilsh   bun;,  Mass.  She  left   4    sous    1  dauLbtcr 
channel;    and  tonk  the  command  cf  her  and  133  grand  and  gieat  gianil  children  ; 
when    the  first   ifiie.er   was  killed      The   at  Loudon,    Mrs.     Mariba    Baclielderin 
fate  of  Allen  should  anuse   the    Ameri-   her  99th    jear;    at    Dublii-.   Mr.  Daniel 
can  people    t>    active  exenions.     Let  it   Alhi-rt.P();  at   And.ern,    .Mr.  Benjhmin 
not  be  said    that    we    cnuld  successudly   Davi-,   'JS,  the    (ddesl    man   in  tr.wn  ;  at 
cope  wi^h  the  greatest  i-.avnl  power  of  the   Sutton,  Mr.    Thomas  Walker.  103.     He 
earth;  and   »uflVr    this   nest  of  despeia     was  a  native  of  Wales,  was   asoldierof 
does  to  prey   i.pon  our  comnieice.     The   the  revo'uiion,  and  iook  a  nait  in  several 
government    of  Cuba    ouglu  not    to  see   iutiicrtant   batl'es     such   as  at  Saialoga, 
with  indifference  the  commeice  with  th:it    White  Plains.    Brandywine,  &c  ;  at  Al- 
island  ti'US  cut  U'.i  ;    but  it  is    nuiorious,  stead.  Mis.  Ahagail  Watts,  relict    ol  Dr. 
that   their   merchnnts    encourasje    these   Nathaniel    Watts.    91;      at   Richmond, 
outlaws,  and  pnrchnse  of  ihen.  ihefvuiis   Mrs.  Expeiience  Barms.  92  ;   at  Keene. 
of  their  nefarious  enierprizi; !    The  spir-   Mrs.  Dorcas    Claik,    95;  at    Rochester, 
it  of  Justice  cannot  .-ilvvays  sleep— in  this  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ham,  97. 
case  vengeance  is  just,  and  should  be  ex-       lu   cbsing  this    hasty   and    imperfect 
ecnted.  review,  we  should  seem   to  be  insi  nvible 

The  casualties  which  have  attended  to  the  worth  of  our  civil  and  reliuiout 
the  naval  scrvii  e  for  the  past  year,  it  is  blessings,  did  we  not  again  allude  to 
believed  \nve  been  unprecedented  in  our  them-  It  is  unnecessary,  prihaps  to  re- 
history.     Since    the    comnienceuirnt    of  capitulate. 

the  year,    one  cai'taia,    one  master  com-       Range  the  wide  wi'tld.  a  happier  clime 
roandant,    14  lieuteuan's,  4  surgeons.    7   No  eye  lias  seen.     E'en  Father  Time, 
surgeon's  mates,  2  pursers.    30  midship-  Gf  wn  weary  «>f  his  old  abode, 
men,    4  sailing  masters,   1  h^'aiswain.    1    Bids  ruin  other  binds  c.)rrode 
gunner,   1  carpenter,     iiu!  3  lieute-iants  And  pauses  in  his  wild  career, 
of    marines,    have  died;  and  1  surgeon's  Tov  ew  the  spring  of  f.lory  here, 
mate  and  14  midshipmen  have  resigred  :        In  eastern  clime,  forever  fani'd — 
making  a  total  decea.<ed  and  resigned  of  Where  Israel's  guidant  pillar  flam'd, 
84  !   Many  of  I'lpse  have  sacrifii-eil  their   Where  priests  and   piophets  of  the  Lord 
lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties    on   In  rapture  spi.ke  bis  holy   word — 
different  stations,  exposed    to    unhealthy   And  where  Emmanuel 's  glorious  birth 
climates,  while  iirotecting  our  commerce  Gave  promise  to  the  troubled  earth— 
against  piracy  and  outrage.  He  sees  tl  e  gloomy  crescent  lower, 

In  the   military  establishments   of  the  And  the  wild  infidel  in  power. 
country,   no    great   changes    have    been       Europe— her  energies  at  rest — 
wtou«;ht.    Experience  is  teaching  the  na-  Still  heaves  an  anxious  troubled  breast  ; 
lion  their  utility,  and  how  far  they  should   And  man  in  every  clime  but  ours, 
extend,  and  th?  best  method    of  control.  In  misery  and  madness  cowers. 
The  stales  are  individually  giving  an  in-  Here  Liberty,  as  Dian  chaste, 
creased  attention  to  their   means  of  de-  Cheers  in  the  city  and  the  waste  ; 
fence,  in  providing  for  the  better  organi-  Leaves  th'  unfettered  soul  to  rise, 
utioD  of  the  militia.  From  earth  to  goodness  in  the  skiea. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JANUARY. 

Faavce  VXD  Spaiw.  — From  the  of  the  contest — it  would  not  Indeed 
tenor  of  ncuiit  advices  i'lom  Europp,  be  surprising  if  it  should  shake  the 
U  mny  he  reasonably  «xpecte<l  (liat  toundation  of  legitimacy  to  the  cen- 
war  will  scion    lake    place    helween    tre. 

these  two  cuunlrics.  The  Congiess  The  Spanish  clergy,  whose  infla- 
at  Verona  was  dissolved  about  the  ence  over  the  common  people  is  con- 
first  of  Dec':'mbfrr,and  the  great  pow-  siderable,  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
ers  have  left  Prance  at  liberty  to  war  insurrectionary  movements  which 
upon  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  Ijave  recently  excited  the  attention 
Ferdinand,  with  the  und»^rslanding,  of  the  Cortes.  Many  of  the  monks 
perhaps,  that  .'he  will  be  supported  and  priests  have  joined  the  royal 
by  the  confederated  monarch'.  The  cause.  The  prelates  thus  circum- 
Congre&s  of  Verona  assembled  un-  stanced  have  been  fornoally  baaish- 
der  no  favorable  auspices.  DiflFer-  ed  by  the  Cortes,  and  their  places 
ent  views  actuated  the  sovereigns.  <jrdcred  to  be  filled.  The  "armies  of 
Alexander  was  irritated  at  the  result  the  Faith"  are  still  kept  up,  with  the 
of  his  desijjns  on  Turkey — France  aid  of  France,  in  Navarre  and  Cat- 
was  turbulent    ill   her  claims  f<ir  the  alunia. 

chastisement  of  the  Spanish  rebels —  Disgraceful  Bigotry  of  the  Bour- 
Austria  was  determined  if  possible  hons. — A  grand  religous  ceremony 
to  maintain  her  power  in  Italy  ;  and  (says  a  French  Gazette)wa3  perfor- 
England,  tired  of  fighting  for  others,  med  at  the  royal  monastery  of  the 
was  determined  to  remain  neutral.  Temple, of  which  her  royal  High- 
aad  make  the  most  of  the  contro-  ness  the  Princess  Louisa  Adelaide  de 
versy.  The  issue  of  the  war  be-  Bourbon  Conde  is  the  Prioress.  The 
tween  France  niid  Spain,  should  it  object  of  the  ceremony  was  the  bap- 
take  place,  may  be  fort  seen.  France  tism  of  four  great  bells,  which  are  to 
enters  Spain  ;  ifa  reverse  should  be  bo  placed  in  the  belfrj'  of  the  mo- 
inet  by  her  armies, it  will  be  a  signal  nasterj'.  They  were  blessed  in  the 
of  revolt  to  the  French  people — the  choir  of  the  ,convent  by  the  Arch- 
Bourbons  will  lose  the  throne,  and  bi-hop  of  Paris.  The  god  father  and 
young  Napoleon, backed  by  Austria,  godmother,  the.  King  and  Madame 
and  perhaps  Russia,  will  ascend  the  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme, were  rep- 
throne  of  France.  If  she  succeed  resented  by  the  Duke  of Duras,First 
ia  coercing  Spain,  the  moment  her  Gentleman  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
troops  withdraw,  the  Spaniards  will  Duchets  ofDamas,  Lady  of  Honor 
revive  their  conetitulion — acknowl-  to  Madam.  The  first  bell  was  called 
edge  the  independence  of  South-A-  Louise  Marie  Benoit — the  second, 
uaerica,  and  form  an  alliance  offen-  Stanislas  Therese — the  third,  Xavier 
sive  and  defensive  with  the  new  Antoinette — and  the  fourth,  Charles 
governments — call  out  the  national  Elizabeth. — This  fudge  is  what  the 
militia— and  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ultras  of  France  will  no  doubt,  call 
whole  people.  Thty  will  thus  pre-  "the  revival  of  n-ligion."  Men  of 
sent  a  most  formidable  barrier  a-  common  sense  can  regard  it  only  as 
gainst  the  power  of  France,  weak-  an  insult  to  the  age,  and  a  gross  of- 
ened  as  it  is  by  discord  and  division,  fence  to  the  Deity.  The  legitimate 
The  whole  seems  to  be  a  part  of  (he  Louii  the  18th  "the  father  of  his 
plan  which  the  sovereigns  of  Eu-  people,"  and  tht  godfather  to  a  ton 
rope  would   unwisely  adopt  for  the  of  bell-metal  ! 

suppression   of    liberal    principles ;         England. A     London   paper 

but  we  hare  little  feart  of  the  issue  stiites,that  more  than  a  million  bush^ 
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til  of  human  and  inhuman  bones,  Scotland. — The  Caledonian  cb> 
were  Imported  during  the  last  ye&r  aal,  which  opens  a  comnnuniralicn 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  into  from  sea  to  sea  through  Scotland  af- 
Iho  port  of  Hull.  The  fields  efLeip-  ter  twtuly  years  labor,  has  just  been 
»ic,  Austerlitz,  and  Waterloo,  have  compUltd,  at  the  cost  of  about 
been  swept  of  the  bones  of  the  war-  $4,000,000. 

rior  and  of  the  horse  which  he  rode.  Germany. —  A  German  female 
And  for  what?  It  is  ascertained  that  lately  took  a  somewhat  novel  meth- 
bones  make  an  excellent  vianure  ;  od  to  get  to  heaven.  She  killed  her 
and  that  a  dead  soldier  is  a  valuable  three  children,  hoping  iheitby  to 
article  of  c»mwierce.  It  is  a  singular  j  rovoke  her  husband  to  kill  her,aDd 
fact,  that  Great-Britain  should  have  thus  bring;  him  to  the  galiow!,in  or- 
sent  out  soldiers  to  water  with  their  der  that  they  might  all  meet  togelh- 
blood  the  fields  of  Europe,  and  after-  er  in  heaven  ! 

wards  imported  their  bone*  to  fertil-  Mexico —The  establishment  of 
ize  her  own  soil   !  the  arbitrary  government  of  Mexico 

There  are  in  England  100  males  was  effected  through  the  iustrumen- 
and  191  females  above  the  age  of  talily  of  the  clergy,  a  powerful  body 
100  years.  Population  about  four-  of  men,  who  stipulated  with  lb* 
teen  millions.  reigning  chief  for  the  preservation  of 

It  was  lately  voted  in  the  House  of  church  power  and  influence.  They 
Common3,on  motion  of  the  Lord  of  evinced  great  policy  in  their  adhtr- 
the  Exchequer,  "That  an  humble  ence  to  this  creature  of  their  own 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  creation,  being  well  aware  that 
to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that  the  should  the  conte mjilated  change 
editions  of  the  works  of  our  ancient  produce  a  just  manifestation  of  the 
Historians  are  incorrect  and  defec-  wishes  of  the  people,  there-action 
tive  ;  that  many  of  their  writings  would  have  wrung  from  their  poj- 
still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  in  session  the  im.-ntnEe  treasures  which 
some    cases  in  a  single    copy  only  ;   (heir   unprincipled  avarice  had  ae- 

aad  that  a  uniform  and  convenient  cumulated. With    the     aid     and 

edition  of  the  whole,  published  un-  countenance  of  tke  priesthood  the 
der  hi*  Majesty's  Royal  sanction,  revolution  wa»  effectual,  and, the 
would  be  an  undertaking  honorable  throne  of  Ituibide  was  triumphantly 
to  his  Majesty's  rtign,  and  condu-  erected  upiin  the  ruin  of  public  and 
cive  to  the  advancement  of  histori-  private  right,  and  the  scaffolding  se- 
cal  and  constitutional  knowledge  :  cured  by  the  horrid  machinery  of 
that  this  House,  therefore,  humbly  the  Inquisition.  The  deluded  and 
beseeches  his  Majesty,  that  he  miserable  catholics  repose  unlimit- 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  ed  faith  in  (he  spiritual  power  of 
such  directions  as  his  Majesty  in  his  their  pries(s,  and  while  (hey  craf(i- 
wisdom  may  think  fit,  for  the  publi-  ly  keep  their  consciences  in  subjec- 
cation  of  a  complete  Edition  of  the  lion,  the  Emperor  is  grinding  them 
Ancient  Histories  of  this  realm  :  with  every  temporal  engine  of  dei- 
and  that   this  House  begs   leave  to  potism. 

assure  his  Majesty,  that  whatever  Greece. — By  the  decision  of 
expense  may  be  necessary  for  this  the  allied  sovereigns,  this  ill-fated 
purpose  will  be  made  good  by  this  country  is  to  be  left  to  the  tender 
House."  mercies    of  the  Turks,  with    whom 

Ireland. — If  we  are  to  believe  they  are  (o  treat  or  struggle  The 
English  papers  outrages  of  an  atro-  fcpirit  of  liberty  still  animates  their 
cious  nature  still  continue  ia  various  chiefs,  and  we  are  not  without  the 
parts  of  this  unhappy  country.  The  hope,  that  (hey  %vi]l  finally  be  suc- 
gtnlry  have  called  on  government  cessful.  Corinth  surrendered  to  (he 
for  assisfance,  and  the  people  we  Greeks  on  the  26th  September  ;  and 
suppose  will  be  dragooned  into  obe-  on  the  2d  October,  the  captots  re- 
dieace.  The  county  ofTipperary  established  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
had  been  placed  under  the  insurrec-  ment  at  that  place.  Canee,  capital 
tion  act,  of  the   island   of  Candia,  has  alto 
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sniTendered  to  Ihe  Greeks — whicb  been  very  quiet  ;  I  observed  •□  Sua- 
ev«nt  will  favor  materially  their  op-  day  erening;  that  a  good  deal  of  firo 
erations  in  this  quarter.  was  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  cone 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  President  Ad-  and  that  a  small  stream  of  lava  had 
am»,  on.  the.  suhjtel of  Grecian  been  thrown  out;  oa  Monday  it 
emancipation.  seemed  rather  quiet,  but  in  the  mid- 

"The  cause  of  liberty,  justice  and  die  of  the  night  the   people  in  the 
humanity  is  in  a  critical  and  danger-  neighborhood   were  awakened  by  a 
ous  situation  all   over  the  world. —  tremendous  explosion,   and  the  vol- 
The  great   powers    of   Europe   are  cano   presented  to   their    affrighted 
gradually  swallowing  up  all  the  small  eyes,  the  spectacle  of  an   immense 
ones ;  and   the  solemn  league    and  body  of  firt,  rising  high   in  the  air, 
covenant  among  some  of  thom,  and  from  the  summit  of    the    mountain, 
I  know  not  how  many,  threaten  civ-  and    a   broad    and  unusually   rapid 
il  wars  t«   their   own  subjecte,  and  stream  of  lava  rushing  down  the  hill, 
long  and  bloody  calamities  to  man-  towards  Portici     and   Resina.     The 
kind.     The    liberties    of     Holland,  scene  was   so    appalling   that    many 
Switzerland  and    Italy,    as  well  as  people  hurried   into  Naples,  and  or- 
Ihose  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  in  ders  were  given  to  remove  the  most 
a  situation   nearly   as    dangerous  as  valuable  objects  from  the  Royal  Pal- 
those  of  the  Greeks. — I   think  that  aces  of  Portici  and  the  Favorita. 
Switzerland  and   Italy    ought  to  be       OnTuesday  morning  the  mountain 
iiupported  as  well  as  Greece.  Austria  was  enveloped   in  smoke,  and   inter- 
already  co-.nmands  Italy,  and  French  milting  volleys  were  discharged  from 
statesmen   avow,  that   in  case  of  a  the  cone  ;  it  was  about  two  o'' clock 
war  with  Austria,  France  must  take  that  it  displayed  the  most  wonderful 
possession    of   Switzerland.     Now  I  picture  ;  I  happened  to  be  on  the  o- 
think   that   Srritzsrland,    Italy   a«nd  pen  terrace  of  Santa  Lucia  a  Mare 
Greece,  ought  to  bs  all  independent  about     that  time  ;  on    a   suddsa  I 
nations,  and   in  alliance  with  each  heard  a  long  roar,  like  thunder,  and 
other  for  mutual  support.  saw  a   body   of  smoke,  of  immense 

"I  have  known  for  more  than  forty  volume  rise  from  the  crater;  present- 
years  past  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  ly  it    extended  itself  over    the  city, 
powers,  and  of  the  deep  politicians  and   presented    for    some  minutes  a 
of  Europe   have  been  turned  to   the  spectacle  of  unparalleled  grandeur — 
Peloponesiis,  and  to  all  Greece,  and  a  spectacle   of  which  the    pen  can 
to  all    countries   between  them  and  give  no  idea,  and  which  the    boldest 
India.     The   ultimate  object  of  the  pencil  could  scarcely  attempt  to  por- 
emperor   Napoleon's   expedition   to  tray.     All  the   mountain  was  veiled 
Egypt  was  this  spot — Every   great  with  a  dark  grey  smoke,  and  the  at- 
powerin  Europe  longs  to  have  it,but  mosphere  behind  it  was  almost  black 
none  is  willing  that  another  should  — but  this   body    of  smoke  was  of  a 
acquire  it.     The  subject,  1  own  is  too  silver  white,  and  took  the  most  beau- 
vast  for   my   capacity — My  feelings  tiful   forms.     When  it  rose  up  from 
would   soon  decide  ;  but  my  reason  the  cone,  it  had  very  much  the  fig- 
hesitates.''  ure  of  those   curious  pine  trees  with 
Naples— An    English  gentleasan  long  stems,   the  branches  of  which 
resident  in  this   city,  gives    the  fol-  spring  out  from   the    summit  ;  as  it 
lowing  interssting    account   of  the  rolled  over  towards  Naples,  it  was,if 
late  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed,  like 
Terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  billows  of  tht  stormy  Atlantic,di- 
This  eruption  took  place  in  Octo-  vested  of  their  fury  and  rapidity,  but 
ber,  and  is   the  most  extraordinary,  preserved  in  their  shapes.     This  ex- 
-wjth  the  exception  of  that  in  1794,  traordinary  and   beautiful  spectacle 
which  has  occurred  within  the  mem-  lasted  for  several  minutes  ;  the  smoke 
cry  of  man.  then  spread  itself  in  the  atmosphere, 
Since  the  eruption  of  February  and  soon  veiled   from    my  view   all 
last,  tb9  mountain,  with  the  excep-  the  opposite   coast  and   mouatains. 
tioaof  »  fsw  trifling^  discharges,  has   About  four  o'clock  I  rode  some  way 
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along  ihe  Portici  roaJ  to  observe  tlif  m.>«p!K're  ;  for  ihe  crtscent  moon 
eruption;  but  the  smoke  prevented  and  tlie  stars  wr-re  concealed  behind 
my  disting^uisbing  any  ihinj.  I  the  din^y  vnpor3  the  volcano  had 
met  a  great  number  of  jentlemeu^s  creattt*.  On  my  road  to  Rtsina,  I 
carriages  coming'  in,  for  at  the  begin-  saw  an  immense  number  ofpoor  fam- 
ning  of  the  eruption  uearly  all  of  (he  ilies  goi:,,'  towards  Naples,  haviog 
Neapolitan  gentry  were  at  their  ras-  fled  froin  ihdr  Iiouses  in  the  town  oi 
ini  at  Portici,  Resina,  and  other  pla-  the  Ttre  del  Greco,  the  village  of 
cei  round  the  monntain,  this  being  Bofco,  -the  town  of  the  Torre  del 
the  season  of  their  villeggiatura.  Annunsiato,  ett.     The  mass  "i  these 

It  was  not  till  night  came  on.  that  unforlunat';  people  were  on  foot, and 
I  felt  all  the  sublimity  and  terror  of  heavy  laileu  ;  soaie,  as  the  richer,  or 
the  scene  ;  then  indeed,  the  eye  saw  the  old  and  sick,  h:;d  got  caltsi,  lil- 
a  mountain  of  fire  under  a  heaven  of  ile  cars,  lr.»rses  and  asses  ;  some  of 
smoke.  The  discharge  from  the  era-  (he  groups  were  deplorable,  ai.d  cot-.- 
ter  did  not  cease  for  a  inomenl,  and  sternation  was  imprinted  on  the  f--.- 
fire  broad  streams  of  Idva  rolled  ces  of  all.  Here  and  there  along 
dowa  in  different  directions.  The  the  road. 1  saw  troops  <if  poor  wrrtcu- 
electricity  communicated  by  the  vol-  ei.  who  had  p'-  bably  no  place  (o  go 
cano,  produced  at  every  instant, flash-  to  either  in  Naples  or  in  any  other 
es  of  brilliant  and  very  peculiar  light-  part  of  the  world,  crouching  round 
ning,  and  at  times  the  electric  floid  wood  fires.  When  1  .'eached  Porlici, 
played  low  down  the  cone,  in  the  1  found  other  cro>vd«,  wherever  I. Sey 
midst  of  the  volcanic  fire  and  smoke,  had  been  permi'.ed  (o  stop  ;  and  (he 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  was  portico  of  a  church  near  the  royal 
heard  distinctly  in  Naplcs,and  many  palace  was  strewed  with  men,  wo- 
times  the  shock  produced  by  its  vio-  men  and  children  huddled  promis- 
lent  throes  was  felt  all  o%er  the  city,  cuously  together. 
The  open  parts  towards  the  sea  were  When  1  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
croxrded  to  excess,  the  theatres  were  lain  from  Resina,  the  aoiae  of  the 
all  deserted,  and  silent  awe  prevail-  eruption  was  like  the  roaring  of  the 
ed  except  when  interrupted  by  the  teiipefrtuous  sea  rushing  into  deep 
loud  prayers  and  cries  of  the  lower  rocky  caves,  and  the  lapilli  or  cin- 
orders,  who  seemed  persuaded  that  ders  fell  around  rne  like  a  shower  ol 
the  hour  of  their  destruction  wasap-  raio.l  could  not  see  the  courses  of  the 
proaching.  I  was  much  struck  with  lava, but  every  moment  a  broad  wall 
one  circumstance  ;  as  I  was  driving  of  fire  was  thrown  up  before  mc, 
round  Santa  Lucia  about  9  o'clock. I  from  the  crater  with  such  violence, 
passed  a  numerous  procession  of  and  to  such  a  height,  (hat  it  seemed 
poor  people,  who  were  carrying  an  (o  threaten,  di^larjt  as  I  was,  to  o- 
efi5»y  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  few  wax  vrrwhelm  me  in  its  fall.  As  I  got 
candles,  and  crying,  and  singing  higher  up,  the  noise  was  of  course 
tkeir  prayers  with  deafening  loud-  greater,and  at  intervals,  tremendous 
ness. — Among  other  expressions  of  crashes  broke  the  morotory  of  the 
grief  and  fear,  1  heard  them  say  roar  ;  at  those  moments,  I  felt  the 
more  than  once,  'Ah,  this  is  because  mountain  tremble  beneath  me  ;  (he 
oor  King  has  leit  us,  not  to  coae  lapilli  fell  thicker,  and  pattered  on 
back  any  more.'  my  hat  and  on  the  vines  like  a  hea- 

I  sat  out  about  ten  with  the  inten-  vy  fall  of  hail,  and  I  felt  the  heat 
tioa  of  ascending  the  mountain  as  very  great.  After  a  fatiguing  climb, 
far  as  possible  ;  a  fine  dust  which  I  reached  one  of  the  most  considera- 
had  been  falling- the  greater  part  of  ble  streams  of  lava  ;  I  found  it  very 
the  day,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  broad  and  glowing,  but  much  slow- 
much  increased,  and  was  very  pain-  er  in  its  course  than  it  had  been.  H^re 
fal  to  the  eyes. — The  immense  quan-  I  could  see  nothing^  but  the  burning 
tity  of  smoke  had  hid  the  streams  stream  to  which  I  was  close  ;  the 
of  lava,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  other  streams,  the  fire  from  the  cra- 
the  bursting  fire  of  the  crater,  whence  (er,  every  thing  was  hid  by  impene- 
proceeded  the  only   light  of  the   at.  trable  clouds  of  smoke  ;    and    the 
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noise,  and  the  trcmblioj  of  the  moun*  West-Indian  sens.  The  sabj«ct  of 
taia  continued  a*  iudicatinj  that  the  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  ex- 
work  of  violence  had  not  ceased. —  cites  considerable  attention  in  Con- 
There  was  something  of  mysterious  gress.  The  bill  making  a  partial  ap- 
awe  and  terror  in  standing  thu3  near  propriation  lor  the  current  expenses 
the  scene  of  action,  without  the  pos-  of  government  has  passed  both  hous- 
ibi lily  of  seeing* its  effects.  es.     An  amendment   is  proposed   to 

The  next  morning  the  mountain  the  constitution  o<  the  United  States, 
was  concealed  in  smoke,  and  the  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  that 
whole  atmosphere  darkened  ;  the  il  no  candidate  for  President  shall 
sun  scarcely  appeared  at  Naples  du-  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
ring  tlie  whole  day.  I  went  down  electors  at  their  first  meeting,  Ihey 
lathe  Torre  del  Greco,  which  town  shall  assemble  a  second  time,  and  e- 
I  found  almost  entirely  deserted  by  lect  as  President  one  of  the  two  can- 
the  inhabi(act3,and  guarded  by  some  didates  who  received  the  highest 
Austrian  troops.  From  Torre  del  number  of  votes  at  the  first  election  ; 
Greco,  1  thought  of  going  on  to  Pom-  and,  if  there  shall  be  a  tie  at  the  se- 
peii  ;  one  of  the  most  considerable  cond  meeting,  then  the  election  shall 
streams  of  lava  had  taken  that  di-  devolve  upon  the  house  of  represen- 
rection,  and  1  thought  it  would  be  tatives,  as  at  present.  The  bill  to 
striking  to  wade  through  that  disin-  continue  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
terred  city  during  the  activity  of  its  plying  the  army  has  passed  both  liou- 
Bincient  enemy  ;  but  on  going  about  ses.  The  organization  of  the  mili- 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Torre  del  tia— the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
Greco,  I  found  the  roads  so  deeply  protection  of  manufactures,  i-c.  are 
covered  with  fine  dust  or  sand  subjects  which  deserve  and  receire 
thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  that  the  the  attention  of  Congress.  A  bill  for 
horses  dragged  the  carriage  with  organizing  the  naval  peace  establish- 
difficulty  ;  and  here  I  learned  that  a  ment,  is  before  the  House  of  Kep- 
little  farther  it  would   be  impossible  resentatives. 

to  pass,  the  sand  being  three  feet  JVauy. — From  the  statement  of 
deep.  From  this  situation  I  saw  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recently 
mountain  throwing  up  i.Timense  transmitted  to  Congress,  it  appears 
rftones  from  the  crater  to  an  extraor-  that,  including  the  ships  of  war  now 
dinary  height.  The  flight  ef  the  dis-  buildingjhe  naval  force  of  this  coun- 
mayed  people  was  almost   as  numer-  try  would  rate  as  follows: — 12   ships 

ous  as     on    the    preceding  night. ol    74   guns  ;  9  of  44  ;  4  of  36  ;  1  of 

Towards  evening  the  mountain  was  30  ;  2  of 24  ;  4  of  18  ;  2  brigs  of  12 
more  tranquil,  and  the  smoke  con-  guns  ;  6  schooners  of  12.  In  the 
cealed  every  thing  during  the  night,  whole,  40  rtssei?,  carrying  1674 
On  the   succeeding  morning   it  was  guns. 

discovered  that  a  large  piece  of  the  The  whole  number  of  passengers  ar- 
cone  had  fallen,  and  that  which  was  riving  from  foreign  ports  in  the  port* 
the  higher  is  now  the  lower.  of  the  U.  Stales,  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 

The  mountain  continu«d  to  trem-  tober,  1821,  to  the  30th  September, 
ble,  emiting  smoke  and  ashes, for  sev-  1822,  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of 
eraldays.  State  to  have  been  8482  ;  of    whom 

CMTED  STATES.  5241  Were  males,  and  1136  females- 

Congress. — Very  little  business  of  the  sex  of  the  remainder  not  bein^ 
importance  has  as  yet  been  transact-  reported  to  the  department  of  etate. 
ed  in  Congress,  with  the  exception  Of  these  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  enaction  of  a  law  making  fur-  were  of  course  citizens  of  the  United 
ther  and  more  effectual  provision  States  returning  from  visits  to  foreign 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  This  countries.  There  were  imported  into 
prompt  measure  of  defence  is  an  hon-  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1821, 
or  to  the  representatives  of  the  na-  ticehe  million  four  hundred  and  sev- 
tion  ;  and  will  result,  we  trust,  in  the  enty  eight  thousand  cigars  ;  which 
breaking  up  of  those  kordes  of  pi-  at  2  cents  each,  cost  the  smokers  t49, 
rates  who  hare  so  Ion*  infested  tlie  660  dollars,  for  that  year.    It  is  prob- 
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able  that  a  much  larger  number  were  the  support  o!  govtfrnruent  an  J  other 
consumed,  of  domestic  manufacture.  ordioAry  expensei  will  be  $22o,000: 
This  is  literally  luruiug  gold  into  in  mUiition  to  tlicse  douiandi,  $3O,80b 
smotte.  will  lia    roq;iireil   to  ysay  ilie  interest   on 

Massachu^clU. — The  legislature  ''iP;  P"''!"- <l<"'>t  for  the  st:ue,  and  nbout 
of  this  state  is  in  session — extending  303.50<)  (lu'.iais  to  pay  to  turnpike  roads, 
its  paternal  care  over  the  great  inter-  '"  "'P-  U"'""  ^■^^■^'^  Hie  state  ponitcnti- 
esls  of  the  commonweallh.       Gor.  """s  m  Pii!'.adel|,h.;i   and  Fittsluug.  an.r 

Brooks    who    has  for    several  vcars  ^''',J'":,f;;;^  "'''""•"' 'r-"^.?  hT*. 
,    ■       .,,        ^        r   1  ■    <•  • ".      .      mt^rce  of  I'ni!a<lelpliia,   it  is    stated,  lins 

Buslamed  the  ofTiceofduef  m  .g.slrate  ,,.,p„  „„  ^  ^,„,,„,  i„crease  for  fonr  years, 
declines  a  re-election,  retinng  to  the  'pi,«  nuinl.er  of  looms  employed  in  the 
shades  of  private  life  with  the  bent-  cntton  mantifacttne.s  in  Philadelphia,  is 
dictions  of  the  people.  'J'he  fxpen-  estimated  at  2000,  requiring  annually  a 
ses  of  the  Massachuselts  stale  prison  supply  of  nearly  liiree  million  (lonnds  of 
for    the   year  ending  Sept.  30,  1822,  >hw  eoiton,  which    produces  2,500,000 


,,        ,r  r  n  ■  .•        ••■   •.jpi'>o?eu  ™   „^   „,^„  „, 

the  oincers  of  the  prison,  amounting  ,„„„„.,.  -,.„  ^,,^  planters  S39I,515;  t( 
to  $2,90a-raaking  total  fxpense  i^e  spinners  $440.423 ;  to  the  weaver, 
$11,271  61.  and  s poo' e is  .§618.960  ;    to  the  master 

■mw-York.—Oa  ihe   first  of  Janu-  ^'"'^'■"*' "L^''"   '""^''•'f   of  money  and 
ary  His  Excelle  icy  Joseph  C.  Yates,   I "ofi-s    $49,920  ;   lo  the  merchant,   for 
•'/o,  ,•',,      ,1       T^       .    '  (l/pstull<.     Ifcight,    and      commissions, 

as  Governor  and  (he  lion,  biastus    (J349  ]n-2 

Root  as  l.ieut.Governor,  were  sworn  *  ViaoiNiA—Ripc  cherries  wcregnlh- 
mto  cirice  at  Albany.  In  his  tn  'ssags  ered  nsar  Norfolk,  o,\  the  4ih  Dec.  last, 
to  the  leg;?'.atiire.  Gov.  Yates  ex-  It  anpears  from  a  report  made  liy  Mr. 
presses  an  opinion  lliat  solitary  con-  Jpfr.-rsnn.  the  rcctnf  of  the  Univei  sity  of 
fiueriient  is  the  bast  system  f>r  a  state  Virginia,  that  all  the  huildings  except 
prison.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  oivia.e  completed;  that  they  cost  $226,- 
into  the  legisSture  for  abolishing  all  'i>l  !  'i"''  "'=»'  t''"  remaining  buildin? 
official  honorary  titles,  such  as  "His  ^^'i"  ';1^t$13  847.  Tliese  immense  funds 

Excellency^'  'Mlis  Hon  ,r,-&3.  Go-.-.  "^  '-^'''H  '-"VT"-   ,    ^'  '"  ''''''     ^' # 
,,  ,       ,       •  1      -,1    I  •    r      -1     ,      Visniia  fund  mr  mtarrial  linprovementr 

Yates  has  n;moved  with  h-.s  fanr.y  to  ^„;,„„  j„  a5l,770,577-its  income  for 
Albany.  T.ie  new  C  )onitu-.i  )n  of  ,,, .  p.,-,t  ^ear  wu  $33,141  ;  of  which 
that  sta'e  has  ^^ac  into  operation.  i5.:!3,40:  were  applied  to  the  objects  cou- 
The  g-.tjlogicil  and  agric.iltural  sur-  i-.n'ilaied  in  estah'tshinn  the  fund, 
vey  of  the  Erie  Canal  roiile  has  been  MARYiiANfD.— Tiie  Senate  of  this 
prosecuted  by  P'of.  E^loa  as  f.ir  as  stat.-i  hive  recently  rejected  a  bill  fora- 
Ilochester.  The  first  hovue  built  in  b  i!i?hi-i5  the  TestOith  in  that  stale, 
ttfistown  wa;  in  1812;  it  has  now  Tnis  is  now  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
an  active  populaLioa  of  3.030 -forty  where  the  test  is  required  of  public  offi- 
.       .      ,'  .     ,  r  u    cers;  and  it  is  hijh  lime  this  remnant  of 

mercha,,tsstores,..xho.^5;sforpub-  ^  „;.,^.,^.,,„  ^.ou-a  ,,e  abolished.  Pro- 
he  worship,  &%  rne  public  income  v-,.-,,n,  of  this  kind  mike  hypocrites,not 
of  this    state    for    the  past  year,  was  j;),r-|stians. 

nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  A'L'\bAMA.— It  is  said  the  quantity  of 

There  are  at  present  in  this  state,  cottoa  raised  in  the  county  of  Madison 
93  weekly  newspapers,  on3  pub'iilj-  nioiie.in  this  state,  was  in  1821,  upward* 
ed  thrice  a  week  and  9  daily  ones—  of  6.0)3,000  lbs  ;  amounting  at  the  then 
in  all  110.  It  is  estimated  that  1G4-  market  price,  to  $753,333.  Fop.  ol  this 
000  papers  are  circulated  weekly,  &  county  in  1821,  was  17,431  -.  the  product 

eigh    millions  and  a  half  a  year-in  ^vas  'J^^^^l^^r^^n^  ^  Sr^.^hSrorin. 
1         u      ►  ♦^-yo  non  on  a  fair  estimate  $100  for  each  laboring 

value  about  $270,000.  ,^^^^^,     ^,,g  ^^^^  ^aie  would  giva  to  our 

Pennsylmnia.—Tiy  an  official  es-  y,,;^,,^   beyond   consumption,  a  product 
tinaate,  it   is   calculated  that  the  re-  of  more  than  40Q  millions  of  dollars, 
ceipts  into  the  slate  treasury  for  the       Kevtccky. — The  legislature  of  this 
present  year,  will  be  365,865  dollars  state  has  ordered  $700,000  of  ibe  Com- 
and  the    probable  demands  on  it  for  monwenlth's  Bank  lobe  called  in  and 
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burnl.    The    first  bonfir*   wn»   to   have  f  xisted,  is  likely    to  proTe  one    of   iha 

fi)een  on  the  Isi  of  January.  most   wealtliy    tections  of  the  country. 

Scotk-CarolinA. — The      follnwing  Its  lead  mines  arc  capable  of  furnishing 

p  liiion  of  OHO  of  the    Catawba  tribe  of  enough   of  that    article    to  supply    the 

Inditms.  was  lately    presented  to  liie  leg-  worlil.     A  cent  a  pcund  additional  duty 

isldiure  of  this  state.  upon  foreign  lead,   and  a  facility  in  ob- 

^^To  the  Councils  of  South  Caiolina.  Vi'in'mg    Iraees    by    the  citizens    of  the 

1  am  one  i.f  the  lingBihrg  einbeis  i)f  ;in  stale,   would  make    the   product  of  the 

nlmnsi    extinguished     race— Qur   gia\es  mines  equal    to  tie  consumution  of  the 

will  soon  be  our  habitations.     I  am  one  Uniied  Slates,  which  now  requires  from 

of  the   few  stalks  that  still  remain  in  the  $300,000  10   $500,000    annually    from 

field  wlie.T  the    tempest  of  the  revrlulion  Kngland    and      the     Mediteranean a 

is  p:ist.     I  fought   ugair.st  the  British  for  handsome  sum  to  save  to  Missouri, more 

youf  sake— the  British   have  now  disap-  than  enough   to  meet  her  imports.     Nu- 

pearod,  and  you  are  free  :  yet   friini  me  merous    and  lich    beds  of  iron  ore  aie 

the    British   took    nothing — nor    have  I  found  in   this  country  ;  but  are  not  yet 

gained  any  thing  by  their  dcfe  it.     1  pur-  woiked    for  want    of  capital.     A  large 

sue    the    deer    for  my  subsistence" — ilie  amcunt   has   been  embarked  in  the  fur 

deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve,  trade,  wliich,  it  is  computed,  will  employ 

God   ordained    me    for    the    forest,  and  $1,600,(00  per  annum, and  gire  employ- 

my  hahitaiion     is    the   shade — but   the  ment  to  2000  men.    This  is  a  cash  trade 

strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  my  fei  t  in   favor  of  the    country.     Missouri  is 

fail    ill    tlie    rhase.     The    hand    whirh  very  favorably  situated  for  an  extended 

fought  for  your  lil)eriy,   is  now  o|)en  for  comrherce.     Her  great  rivers,  with  their 

your  relief.     In  ir.y  youih,  I  bled  in  bat-  numerous  tributaries,  open  conveyances 

tie  that  you  might   be  ijidependent — let  'hrnugh    the    coniiuent.     She    trades  to 

not  my  heart,    in    my    old  age,  blerd  for  Santa  Fe,  to    the    Rocky  Mcuntaias,  to 

the  wa>.u  of  your  commi^'craiion.  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  Northern 

(Sii^ned)  I'ETER  HARRIS.  Lakes,  to  all   the  states  upon  the  Ohio, 

MiSSnORi. — This    new    state,    alx  ut  and  south  to  all  the  countries  below, 
wh'ch  so  much  excitement  has  hitherto 
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At  sea,  while  on  his  passage  from  Phil-  rfsponsibilily.  In  IhftHome  cf  KrpiejentatiT»is, 
adelphia    to    Liverpool,    N'ov.   27,    Hon.    33  a    Senator,   as  Judge,  es  Lieutennnt  Governor 

William  LoWNOKS,  LL.  D.  of  South  '"^,:I!^,"'i!!M°/ >!')';  S^"""^. Place» ';y  him  sue- 
,n         ,.         ^  ,■••11    '^essively  liolclen.  he  was  ever  regarded  with  aflVc- 

Caroluia.  for  many  years  a  distirgui.shed  Hon  ,hJ  respect,  and  his  course  while  thus  eleva- 
inembfr  ol  Congress,  and  who,  a  short  ted,  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  beneficial 
time  before  he  sal  out  on  his  voyage,  re-   to  the  community. 

signed  his  seat  in  Cnneiess  on' account  ,  I"  rhil|«delphia,  on  the  GOth  Dcccmler,  Mr. 
nf  illhealih  Up  was  the  <:rco.  d  Vice  J"'"'  ^J^'';').  Sfogr-pher,  ra  the  £?.d  year  of  hi. 
ni  ilineaiill.  lie  was  tlie  srcoid  V  ice  .,g^  !»r.  M.  wa^  a  native  of  Veithsh.re  in  Scot- 
Fresident  of  the  American  Acacemy  ol  land,  hut  being  ardently  attached  to  the  principles 
Lani^uago  and  Belles-Leftres,  and  waf^>at  of  liberty,  he  emigrated  aud  settled  in  lhi=  coun- 
the  1.181  commenccmeiitat  Columbia  Col-    try  in  l £09.     Since  (hat    period,  his  labois  in  the 

lege  in  New-York,  honored  with  the  de-  I'^'Ttl'/.^^^^if''^    .jnjl  iviiical  Economy 
<-  r»      .  r  T  bavc  been  Jn.inenllv  useful   to  his  adopted  coua- 

gree  of  Doctor  (>f  Laus.  i,,,_  ■  *^ 

At  Canandai;iUn,N.  Y.  Dec.  31  IIoN.  'In  Bedford,  lion.  John  Oir,  agfd  75,  a  woithy 
Gideon  Granger,  5.">  lie  was  born  »nd  much  respected  officer  of  the" revolution.  He 
at  Suffield,  Conn,    July    H).   1767  ;  eradu-   "^^  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,   under  General 


sta'e.      He    was    appointed  Post    Mafter  ces  were  afterwards   e,\trnctcd.     Inconsequence 

General  by  President  Jefiersou   in  ISOl,  "''"'"  wound  the  knte  joint  became  sliiT,  and  he 

„,i    ^^^,:t..^  t     •       .1     .        ax  ,u-   .  was  a    cripple    the    rcmander    of  his    life.     Asa 

jnd    continued    jn    that     office     thirteen  man,  a  magisUote  and  a   christian,  but   few  have 

yS'"'''-  been  more  esteemed,  or   can  be  more  deeply  la- 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.  Jan.   11,  Hon.  Jonathan  mented.     He  possessed   a    strong   discriminating 

Ingersoll,  76,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  mind,  a  sound  judenient,  and  retentcntive  memo- 

of  the  Senate    of  Connecticut.     He   graduated  at  ry,  which  eminently  fitted   him   to  discharee  the 

Yale  College  in  1767.    The  last  thirty   years  of  duties  of  the  several  etations  which  he  fillei  For 

his  life  were  employed  in  stitioDt  of  iligaity  and  many  j»ears,  he  represented  the  town  of  his  r«»i. 
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dencc  in  the  General  Court,  and  for  seven  yean  1803.— Col.  Mrans  was  a  member  of 
in  tuccession,  waa  elected  a  Senator  froci  the  several  charitable  iilR'itUlions,  antl  WM 
aeventh  senatorial  district.     After  the  new  divis-    „r,__   „„ii  .,i     ,„    „ro.;,i..    ,„.„,  ,i,_r.       I« 

c.i     .1    •  .   J- 1  •  .  r    .»..  .k„:... ..ru.n    oiten  ca  If (1    to   pres  ( <;   ovpr  merii.     m 

ion  of  the  state  into  district!)  lor  the  choice  ol  ocn-    ,„,        ,  /  ,        .^       ■  i  r 

ators,  Dec.  29,  1803,  he  was  elected  Senator  for    181-,  lie   was    cliosm    ibe    PresilJeiit    of 
i)i»trict  No.  3.  the   two  succeeding   years.     He    the    New-Haa|)sliire    Bible    Society,    of 
Vfas  aft«rwards  for  a    number    of  years  in  succes-    which   he  WilS  a  li(e  tliembcr. 
•ion  a  candidate  for    Counsellor  of  the  county  of 

Hillsborough.  He  "as  among  the  oldest  magis-  LONGEVITY  In  Tyncsl.orrugb,  Ms.  Doc. 
tratesm  the  county  and  haa  been  .n  couiinission,  ^^jj,.  A,,ig„i|  u^dlock,  104  years  8  months,  a  na- 
a^Justiccol  the  feace  and  of  the  Quorum  more  .j,.^  of  Gloucrsler,  Ca,,e  Am,  and  for  the  last 
than  twenty  years.  .      ^,       „  ,    CO  years  of  hir  life  a  domestic  in  the  family  of  the 

In  Campion,  Jan.  4.  Col.  bamuel  iMe  Judge  Tvnq.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Holmes,  73.  church    88  ycais.     In  Saugus,  Ms.  Mis.    Esther 

At  Amiierst,  Jan.  25,  Hon.  Robert  Edmunds,  lOl  years,  and  l  day.  In  Trov,  N.  y. 
Weans,  a  uentleman  of  tJisiineuishctl  Mrs.  Anne  Fowler,  lOO.  In  biumwick,  Me.  Jan. 
character  and  long  known  and  rsteemcd  'fl^r.V^A.^''^^^  ^^'- ^*^'f> '^VVl^'d/ j' 

,,,.?..  .11-  cer  01    the  American  revolution.     In  Canida,   J. 

iox  the  urbanity  of  his   manners,  the  dig-  Burm,115.     He  was  in  Ihe  Wile  of  Culloden,  in 

uity  of  llis  dcportraert,    and    his    regular  Scotland,    the  last  i  if ort  of  the    Pi  etender  te  re- 

and  constant    attention    to  the  duties    of  cover  the  crown  of  England,     in  Williamsborg, 

his  profession.     At  an   early   period   of  f'^-  ^id-  I'hehe  Cary,  s^-J'^^«"J»"'\JV';;.«= 

IT    1               •        .     I     r  „-,    i.o„.,i     .„  .K:.r  than  3(K).  In  Southbridi;n,  Ms.  Mr.  llalph  Whce- 

lifehe    emigrated    from   Ireland    to  this  |„p|,  g.     In  Amhcrst,'lM,.  Wid.  WartliaDickin- 

COuntry,  where,    by  bis    industry  and  a])-  son,  91.     In  Tisbmy, Ms.  Mr.  Francis  Lewis,  93- 

plication  to  business,  he  acquired  a  large  32  years  of  which  ht  dic»>ed  as  a  woman  aodwas 

property.     He   was    repeatedly  honored  ="Pl'"^'l''  '»  ''«  '"'^''-  J"  Salisbury.  M?.  Mrs. 

«.iili   ^/vpr.-!'  imnortant  offirps    wliioh  be  ^"i'  '^'"'"'y.  '^3.     In  Nrwb»rTporl,  Ms.  Widow 

Willi   se\eia.  imporlatltomces,  Wliicn  lie  ,{em;ck,92;    Mr.    Abraham    Uallishan,   97.     In 

filled  with    honor  to   himself,    and  to  the  lu-hoholh,  Ms.  Mr.  Joseph   Sisson,  95.    In  Ran- 

salisfaction  of    his   constituents.     In  the  doloh,  Vt.  Col.  David  Woodward,  98.     In  Kock- 

ycars  17j83,  J784.  and  1789,  he  wa?  elect-  inijhain,  Vt.  Mr.   Jonathan    bollc-s,    91.'  In  Am- 

ed  a  reoresentative    from   AmherPttothe  l'er»t.  Mr.  Samuel  Uadger,  90.     In   Marlborough, 

i-o^a..,'!  r'^i.-t       Tr,  17Qfi  l-JftO  .,^,1  I'-QI  ^^"'-  Ki^^'an  Morse,   90.     In  Loudon,  Mr.  John 

General  Court.     In  1786,178J  and  1 .31.  Abboi,  95.    In  Lc.rpsicr,   Mrs.  Lucv  Ames,  9i. 

he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Senators  from  l„  Lebanon,  Mr.   Samuel   Eslabrook,'  94,  one  of 

Hillsborough    county;     and    in  1736.  he  the  fust  settlers  of  that  town.     In  Hopkinton  Mr. 

filled    the     office    of   Counsellor   for  that  John  Eaton,   »0.     In  Boston,    Mr.    William  Ho- 

county.     He  was   for    a    long    scriesof  '"'^f' ^•.    "^  7.^,^°/" '"  1^»^'°°,'^^"'' 3' '727 
J'  ,  .     rr,  "/■  u-11  1         and  probably  died  the   oldest  male  inhabitant  of 

years  the  county  Treasurer  of  Hillsbo-  ihat  citv.    ' 
rough,   and  retired   from  that  office   in 


DEATHS  IN  1822— AND  PROPORTION  TO   THE  POPULATION. 

Towns.         Ko.  Inhab.  Propor.  Piitslield,  JMs. 

Alexandria,  N.H.      25  707       1-28   Pelhsm,  N.  H. 

Boston,  Ms.             1203  4J,940       1-36  Plymouth,  Ms. 

Charleston,  Ms.         in5  6591       1-62  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  125 

Concord,  N.H.          42  2838       1-67   Portland.  Me. 

Dover,  N.  H.              54  2871       1-53  Salem,  Ms. 

Durham.  N.H.           33  1538       1-40  Springfield,  Ms. 

Fitzwilliam.  N.  H.     22  1167       1-53   Weaie,  .N.  H. 

Hallowell.  Me.            25  3000  1-116 

Hanson.  Ms.               32  912  "  1-28   22  Towns. 

Hartford,  Conn.         125  4726       1-37  

Hopkinion,+ N.  H.     70  2437       1-35       fOf  the  deaths  in  this    town,  56  were 

New-Haven,  Conn.  144  7147       1-49  chililren  and    youth,   and  moat  of  these 

New-London,  N.  H.  13  924       1-71   died  of  the  throat  distemper. 

Northampton.  Ms.       45  2854       1-63 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

Slate  of  the  Thermometer    in   several  places  during  the  cotdest 
weather  of  the  past  month. 

Jan.  8,  Keene,  23°  below  0 


41 

27G8 

1-67 

17 

1040 

1-61 

53 

4384 

1-82 

.  125 

7327 

1-58 

105 

8581 

1-46 

225 

12,731 

1-56 

43 

2767 

1-64 

20 

2781 

1-139 

262'7 

124,029 

1-47 

Jan.  6,  Haverhill.  22°  below  0 

•'  Orford,  26°     do, 

Jnn.  8,  Bellows-Falls.  20O    do. 

"  Concord,  11°    do. 

"  Hanover,  SS*    do. 


Portsmouth.  8*    do. 

Saco,  Me.  23"    do, 

Salem,  Ms.  &>    do. 


The  greaiett  degree  of  cold  at  Concord,  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  8,  at 
sunrise,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  11°.  The  greatest  degree  during  the  last 
winter  from  (be  same  thermometer,  was  on  Jan.  17,  when  the  mercury  stood  at 
16«  below  0. 


APFUHDIX. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Syria.  resewbling'    the    light    of*   the    full 

A  •uccession  of'tarthqualfes-cans-  moon,  hut  at  no  place  to  mj  knowl- 
'>i\g  the  most  dismal  resiiits — was  ex-  edge  has  it  left  a  chasm  of  any  cx^ 
perienced  in  Syria  from  the  18th  of  Unt,  although  in  the  low  groundi 
Au^.  to  tlie  9th  of  Oct.  last.  The  slight  crevices  are  every  where  to  be 
communication  of  this  disastrous  ca-  step,  and  out  of  many  of  them  water 
lamity  was  made  by  Mr.  Barker,  wsued,  but  soon  after  subsided. 
Consul  at  Aleppo,  to  tlie  Levant  "There  was  nolhing  remarkable 
Coiiipanj.  The  following:  are  ex-  in  the  weather  or  state  of  the  atmos- 
Iracts  :  phere.     Edifices,  on    the  summits  of 

'■'•J\''ear  the  Rui/is  of^9ntioch  Sept.  the  highest  mountains,  were  not  »a- 
^3,  1822.  "It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  fer  than  buildings  situated  on  the 
to  relate  (he  partict'lars  of  an  event  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  beach  of 
that  has  throwQ  most  of  the  families  the  sea. 

of  this  part  of  Syria  info  sorrow  and  "Oc/.  18,  1822.— Till  the  sJth  >n«t. 
mourning',  and  all  into  the  greatest  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  centin- 
difficulties  and  distress.  ued   to  be  felt ;   since  that  day,  they 

"On  Ihe  18lh  of  Aug.  at  half  past  have  entirely  ceased,  but  confidence 
nine  in  the  evening,  Aleppo,  Antinch,  in  a  continuance  of  safety  from  that 
Idlid,  RiUa,  Gisser,  Shohr,  Dar-  dreadful  calamity  is  not  restored, 
couih,  Armenas,  every  village  and  and  although  the  rains  and  cold 
every  detached  cottage  in  Ihis  Pas-  weather  render  our  sheds  very  incon- 
halja,  and  some  towns  in  the  adjoin-  venient  habitations,  nobody  is  yai 
ing  oues,  were  in  10  or  12  seconds  inclined  to  sleep  under  a  roofsup- 
CHtJrely  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  ported  by  walls." 
and  are  become  heaps  of  stones  and  Grkeks  And  Turks. 

rubbish;  in  which,  on  (he  lowest  According  to  a  letter  from  Semlin, 
computation,  twenty  ihoitsand  hu-  of^ov.  \8lh  \n  ihe  ^vgtiurgh  Ga* 
man  beings,  about  a  tenth  of  the  pop-  sette,  C'hourchid  Pacha  had  a  fresh 
ulation,  were  destroyed,  and  an  e-  defeat  on  the  £2d,  23d,  and  24th 
qual  number  maimed  or  wounded  I-  Oct.  ;  had  lost  7000  men  ;  and  had 
The  extreme  points,  where  this  (erri-  retreated  upon  Larissa.  Upon  his 
ble  phenomenon  was  violent  enough  arrival  there,  he  found  the  iirman  for 
to  destroy  the  edifices,  seem  to  be  his  recal,  and  the  appointment  of 
Diabekir  and  Merkah,  12  leagues  Abdallah,  Pacha  of  Salonica  in  hia 
south    of    Latuschiu,     Aleppo     and   stead. 

ScanderoB,Killis  and  Kahn  Shekoou.  Accounts  from  Cephalonia,  re- 
All  within  these  points  have  suffered  ceived  at  Paris,  say  that  the  Tnrks 
sjn  nearly  equally,  except  Orla  and  under  Omir  Vrione,  had  sustained 
Latacina,  which  have  not  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Missolorghi,  in 
much, that  it  b  impossible  to  fix  on  a   Nov. 

ceotral  piont.  The  shock  was  sen-  The  Greeks  have  gained  an  ad- 
Mbly  felt  at  Damascus,  Adeno,  and  vantage  over  their  cruel  and  impla- 
Cyprus.  cable  enemy,  by  destroying  a  part  tif 

"To.  the  east  of  Diabekir,  and  their  fleet.  WheD  theTurkish  fleet  left 
north  of  Killis,  1  am  not  well  infor-  Psara  forthe  bay  cf  Tenedos,  asmall 
med  how  far  the  effect  extended  in  division  of  the  Grecian  squadron 
those  radii.of  the  circle.  The  shock  pursued  them,  to  take  advantage  of 
y^fM  felt  at  sea  so  riolently  within  every  opportunity  which  presented 
%\fS>  Icag^ue?  of  Cyprus,  that  it  was  itself.  Having  obtained  the  nece«- 
^ought  tb«  «hip  bad  grounded. —  sary  information  as  to  the  situatioo.of 
Flashes  of  fire  were  perceived  at  the  enemy,  two  of  the  Grecian  cap- 
various  timei  threughoat  ^h«  night,  tains  obtained  permi«*ion  to  let  ir* 

■^3 
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to   the  fleet  by  means  of  Creshipi . —  fnATfcy.. 

Accordinglj  two  fireskips,  accom-  If  we  are  to  judge  t'roai  (he  fr.- 
panied  by  two  eloops  of  war,  sat  quent  arrests  ami  trials  of  printm 
•ut  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  ia  very  and  author*  which  take  place  in  Ih'u 
tempestuous  weather,  and  deceived  country,  we  must  suppose  thai  the 
the  vigilance  of  the  first  line,  by  pas-  liberty  of  the  press  exists  only  in 
sing  dexterously  on  one  side  ;  but  name.  The  newspnjitrs  ?.r»-  iileiicid 
when  they  approached  the  port,  two  on  j  olitica)  aff^virs,  and  the  piint- 
frigat^s  gave  notice  of  their  inten-  shops  are  searched  for  ciricatnres  ; 
tion  to  Ihf  admiral,  who  apprised  whih.  the  continual  fine  and  impris- 
the  whuh  fltet  by  firing  three  shots,  onment  of  writers  and  publifhers 
The  Greeks  took  advantage  of  this  hold  the  rod  of  terror  ovt  r  the  few 
circnmslance  ;  for  Capt.  Canaris  re-  pressisin  Tarif,  r.nd  forbid  i:s  to 
ci'g^'izinj;  Ihc  admiral  b_v  his  signal,  lonk  for  any  ihir.g  like  frte  discus- 
txclainifd,  "Courage,  my  comradffs,  sitm  or  the  exposure  of  (acts  from 
we  have  the  enemy,''  imediately  at-  tin?  French  press.  'Jhere  are  many 
tacked  the  vesfel,  which  he  burned  factions  in  France,  but  tv.o  parties 
with  such  rapidity  that  not  more  only — ihe  one  inclined  to  war,  the 
than  20  or  30  of  the  crew  escaped.—  other  to  ptace.  '1  he  King  is  said  ta 
Two  frigates  alongside  the  admiral  be  for  pacific  polity — the  ministry 
were  consumed  ia  the  same  manner,  for  warlike  measure?.  The  people, 
and  a  ship  of  the  line  which  was  fir«d  however,  believe  in  the  continuance 
made  its  escape  with  little  damaf^*.  of  ppace,  and  daiiy  At  out  vesaels 
— Twelve  of  the  Turkish  brigs  and  for  Mavann,  the  U'esl-indiea,  &c. — 
four  frigates  were  destroyed  by  the  The  preparation  of  the  French  array 
storm,  and  one  of  their  corvettes  was  of  observation,  it  is  thought  are  in- 
captured.  On  the  return  of  the  tended  to  frighten  the  Spanish  Cor- 
Greek  fleet  the  captains  and  crew  te»  into  a  change  of  Ihtir  constitu- 
were  received  by  the   Ephori  and  an    tiao. 

immense  crowd  of  spectators  with  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  the  oppo- 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  heroes  of  Ten-  ting  armieo  having  approached  so 
edos  I  honor  to  the  brave  !  long  live  near  each  other,  that  the  officers  sa- 
the  illustrious  defenders  of  our  inde-  luted  Lord  Charles  Hay,  commander 
pendence  I"  At  this  time,  Mr.  H.im-  of  the  English  Guards,  exclaimed  to 
ilton,  commander  of  the  Cambrian,  those  of  France,  "Fire  Gentlemen;'^ 
(British)  entered  the  port,  and  de-  the  Nobleman,  who  commanded  the 
manded  the  cause  of  the  rejoicing;  Fr»  nch  Guards,  replied  in  a  loud 
being  infor.med,  he  desired  to  ste  voice,  •«\Ve  never  fire  first — fire 
Capt.  Canaris,  aiKl  a  few  compli-  yourselves  "  'I'hey  received  accord- 
raents  having  passed,  he  asked  him  ingly  the  Er>gliih  fire.  Such  was  the 
how  the  Greeks  prepared  their  fire-  courtesy  of  a  Frenchman  to  his  ene- 
ships  to  make  them  succeed  to  well?  my.  And  no  less  would  be  hit 
"As  to  preparing  them,"  replied  (he  courtesy  to  a  friend  and  a  neighbor. 
Psariot  captain,  "we  follow  our  There  cannot  be  in  France,  so  far  a» 
method,  consmander  ;  but  to  make  the  army  is  concerned,  a  hostile  feel- 
thera  succeed,  we  have  a  secret  ing  against  Spain — regenerate,  un- 
which  we  keep  concealed  here  (pla-  offcnrling,  heroic  Spain.  It  was  a 
cicg  his  hand  upon  his  heart)  it  is  wicked  purmission,  given  by  the  Al- 
the  love  of  independence  which  has  lies  to  Louis,  to  invade  the  Spanish 
enabled  us  to  discover  this  secret."  territories.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
Captain  Hamilton  declared  to  the  less  than  the  effort  of  a  bully  to  ex- 
admiralty  thkt  his  government  recog-  cite  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  shall  not 
nized  the  blockade  declared  by  the  participate  further  than  its  spoil. 
Greek  government.     It  is    aUo  said  Sfain. 

that  the  French  Consul  has  enjoined  The  cODstitutiooalists  are  itQl 
ali  the  captains  ol  his  nation  to  ob-  euccessful— Mina,  in  order  to  at* 
flerve  the  declaration  of  blockade  tach  the  French  to  bis  standard, 
midt  by  tb*  Greek  government.         vas  on  the  confiote  of  Spaia,  orpaa- 
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Izing  a  reg-iment,  or  rather  army  of  longiti»  to  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  V. 
foreijfuers,  who  all  wore  the  tri-c»!-  and  his  immediate  ancestors,  vrere 
orcd  cockade.  Four  hundred  let-  lately  found  in  an  old  cup  upon 
lers  of  marque  had  bceu  forwarded  Cockney  Moor,  near  Bolton. — 
to  the  Spanish  Consul  in  London.  'I'hey  were  deposited  in  an  old  cow 
The  Spanish  Cortes  have  granted  horn,  and  hidden  probably  during 
90  millions  of  reals  for  the  service  of  the  wars  of  legitimacy  between  the 
the  navy.  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  The 

The  Bishop  of  Urge!  has  taken  ref-  deaths  in  London  for  the  year  ending 
Hge  in  France.  Dec.  1822,  were  18,865;  9483  male* 

Madrid^   Dec.     15. —  We   know  9382  females.     During  the  same  pe- 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  has  author-  ried  23,373  persons  were  christened 
ted  the  Cabinet   of  the  Thuilleries  — 11,968  males,  11.405  females, 
to    interfere  in   our     affairs.       This       Miicdlantous  extraclsfrom  Eng- 
news  has  caused    a  great   sensation  llg}^  papers. 

in  the  capital,  and  may  have  a  bad       Along  the  bauks  of  the  Union  Ca- 
effect  in   the   Provinces,   where    the  „J^^^  ^par  Edir.gburgb,  certain  edifi- 
enemiesofthe  system  have   endeav-  ces  have   been   erected  which  strike 
ored  to  alarm  the  people    by  report-  j^g    traveller  with  astonishment.— 
ing    that    100,000     French     would  ry^^^^^  ^^^    j^^t,  erected  by  Irish  la- 
speedily  enter  the   Spanish  territory,  ^^orers,  upon  some  few  vacant  spots 
However,    the    confidence    that  we  ^f  „r»und   belonging    to    the  Canal 
have  in  the  assistance  of  England  in  proprietors.     Each  presents  a  picture 
the  struggle— the  fact  that  the  Sove-  ^f  poverty  which  is  new  to  the  pco- 
reigns,  have  left  France  to  act  alone     j^  ^„  this  gide    the  Channel.     One 
—the  continued  triumphof  Mma  m  ^f  (hem    (with    the  exception   per- 
Catalonia— the   zeal  ol  the  patriots  j^^^p,  qj-  ^   few  sticks)    is  c  omposed 
—the  new    alliance  with  Portugal,  entirely  of  rotten  straw  ;  its  dimen- 
quiet  our  apprehensions,    and  make  ji^^,  would  not  suffice  for  a  pig-sty, 
us  look  without  fear    to  a  war  with  ^^^^  jt,   f^^^    j^  i^at  of  a  bee-hive, 
France.     In   spite,  therefore,  of  the  ^^jy  ■^^  j^  ^^^^  conical.     The  smoke 
exhausted  stale  of   the     Treasury,  ^j^-^^  ^^^^  ^^t  escape    at  the  door, 
the  preparations  for  war  are  carried         gtrates  through     every    parb    of 
on  with  the  greatest  aclivity.  the  structure,  which  thus  presents  at 

An  article  from  Madrid  of  Dee.  ,^^1  U^^,,  the  appearance  of  a  hay- 
15,  says,  it  is  stated  as  positive  (hat  ^j^i^  ^^  (j,^^  ,„  the  midst  of  such 
a  treaty  of  Alliance  between  bpain  „,isery,  the  children  aopear  health- 
and  Portugal  has  been  concluded,  fui  and  frolicsome,  and' the  men  and 
Eight  thousand  men  are  to  enter  ^^^^^  contented  and  happy. 
Spain  forthwith,  and  to  be  placed  at  Midshipman's  Pay.-kn  officer  of 
the  disposal  of  the  government.     It  ^^^  h^j^^    ^^^^^     ^^^^   ^1^ 

is  even  said,  that  a  cornmercial  trea-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^t  ,,y  45,^  c^chcap  defence 
ty  has  been  arranged  between  th'ese  ^j-  ^^^-.q^h  ?"  replied  that  many  per- 
twopoweri.— The  Spanish  Mmisters  ^^^^  -^^  j^j,  y^^^  understood  ):im  to 
have  entered  into  a  new  contract  y^^jj„  ^  midshipman^s  half-pay, 
with  a  foreign  house,  for  the  supply  uNoihing  a  day,  and  find  himself." 
of  70,000  muskets.       In   the   mean  " 

time,  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  Italy,— The  clergy  at  Rome  con- 
the  Peninsula  is  carried  on  with  th«  ^i^t,  ^f  nineteen  cardinals,  twenty- 
greatest  activity.  They  have  also  ^^^^^  bishops,  1,450  priests,  1,532 
given  notice,  that  they  will  receive  ^lonks,  1,464  nuns,  and  332  semina- 
tenders  for  equipping  50,000  rnen  in-  ^j^t^^  ^he  population  of  Rome, 
Btantly.  A  loan  ot  four  millions  is  with  exception  of  Jews,  consisted  in 
also  to  be  negociated.  ^821,  of  146,000  souls.     The  births 

England.  during  that  year    were  4,756  ;  the 

About  60   English  gold  and  silver  deathi    5,415  ;     and   the  marriage*, 
eoint  of  various  denominations,  be.  1,205.   - 


^  .ipptndis. 

On  fc  flat  itone  in  (h«  naTCof  Con-  The  Congretj  of  Ricli<raharh, 
waj  Church  is  the  luilowiog  iiisciip-  io  Silesia,  commenced  on  llie  27lh 
tion  :— "Here  lyeth  the  body  ot  June,  1790  ;  at  it  tlie  cunventioii 
Nicholas  Hookes,  ol  Conway,  Gent,  belwii-u  Austria  tied  I'rutsiH,  n-la- 
who  was  the  (orly-firit  child  ol  liis  live  to  llif  peace  ol  the  fornur  with 
father  William  Ilookea,  Eiq.,  by  the  I'urif,  ^vas  concluded  on  lh« 
Alice  his  wile,  and  father  of  27  27th  July.  The  Congress  of  Pilnila 
children;  he  died  the  20  Ih  day  of  was  held  on  ihe  27lh  August,  1791, 
March,  1687."  between  the  Etnjx;  ror  of  Germany 

Si  earn- Engine. —  A  merchant  in  and  the  King  of  Trussia,  for  there- 
London  has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  Cbtablislimciit  of  the  luonarchial 
improvement  in  steam-engines,  by  fyilun  in  France.  The  Congres* 
the  application  of  steam  immediate-  of  Raitndt,  which  was  assenilijed  for 
ly  to  a  wbeel  insttad  of  the  usual  the  puipose  of  bringing  peace  be- 
process.  twetn  tlie    Germanic    Empire    i.nd 

Wriling  History.  — When  Leti  the  France,  was  opened  the  7th  of  Dec. 
Historian  was  one  day  attending  the  1797.  It  terminated  on  »he  6th  of 
levee  of  Charles  11,,  he  said  to  him,  April,  1799,  without  producing  any 
*'Leli,  I  hear  that  you  arc  wilting  rfsult.  The  Congress  of  Fmperors 
the  History  of  tht  Court  </  En^-  at  Erfurt,  to  deliberate  on  the 
land.'''' — "'.Sir,  I  have  been  for  some  affairo  of  Europe,  commenced  on 
time  preparing  materials  for  such  a  the  27th  i>f  Sejitember,  and  ci(>sed 
history."  ''  Take  care  that  you  on  the  l-lth  of  October,  loOO.  The 
give  no  offence,''  said  tjje  prince.  Cungrcss  of  Prague,  for  r«-esl!>t- 
Leti  replied,  "Sir,  I  will  do  what  I  lishiug  peace  on  the  contment  of 
can,  but  if  a  man  were  as  wise  as  Europe,  was  to  have  commenced 
Solomon,  he  would  scarci-ly  be  able  on  the  12th  of  July,  but  the  French 
to  avoid  giving  offence."  ''Why,  Plenipotentiary,  Caulincourt,  did 
then,"  rejoined  the  King,  "be  as  not  airive  till  the  28'h  of  that 
wise  as  Solomon:  write  Proverbs,  in.uiUj,  Tliia  Congtiss  lc:ujinot»d 
not  Histories."  ou  the  9th  August  without    produ- 

Piron,  coming  out  of  a  house,  met  cing  any  result.  The  Congress 
a  Bishop  entering,  who  observing  his  of  Vienna,  which  had  for  its  object 
rich  dress,  told  Piron  that  his  drtss  to  assign  indemnities  and  territories 
did  not  suit  him.  Piron  knew  the  to  several  slates,  opened  on 
faults  of  Ibe  Prelate,  and  replied  the  1st  of  November,  1814,  and 
haughtily,  "?f1y  Lord  neilher  do  you  closed  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815. 
tuit  your  dress."  ^  he  Congress  of  Monarchs    relative 

to  the  evacuation  of  France 
A  manuscript  of  the  eighth  cen-  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  situa- 
tury,  hitherto  unknown,  of  a  trans-  tion  of  Europe,  commenced  on  the 
latinn  of  the  Bible  into  the  Geor-  27th  of  September,  and  terminated 
gian  language,  by  St.  Euphemius,  on  the  15lh  of  No%'ember,  1818. 
has  been  discovered  in  the  convent  The  Ministerial  Congress  of  Carls- 
of  ^iount  Athos,  in  Macedonia.  bad,  which  was  opened     in  August, 

The  small  pox  is  at  this  moment  and  continued  at  Vienna  during 
spreading  its  ravages  in  three  great  September,  1819,  was  confined  to 
cities  of  Europe — Paris,  Madrid  and  the  aflairs  of  Germany.  The  Con- 
Amsterdam.  It  is  thus  that  a  fatal  gress  of  Monarchs  at  Troppau, 
prejudice  still  opposes,  in  spite  ofex-  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
pcrience,  the  propagation  ol  the  month  of  December,  1820— —and  at 
blessings  of  vascination,  the  most  Lay  bach  from  January-  to  March, 
precious  discovery  of  (he  age.  1822,  took  into     consideiation     the 

A  German  Journal  enumerates  in  affairs  of  Italy  in  general,  but  more 
the  following  manner,  the  Coufresses  particularly  those  of  Naples  and 
which  have  been  held  for  these  Piedmoat.  The  Coagress  of  Verona 
thirty  years  past.  opened     on     the     ^d  of   October. 


Appendix.  Tl 

Caxada.  68.     The  amouDtin  goldis  $7,iB:a),- 

Thc  twa  branches  of  the   Provin-    867  SO,  in  1,406,940  pieces  ;  silver, 

«ial  Farlinment  of  Lower  Canada,  $11,606,192  40,    in  25,623,733  pie- 

iu   a  series  of  resolutions,  have    re-  oes  ;  in  copper  $425,685  78,  in  45,- 

•ptclively    announced  their   dissent   195,335  pieces. 

to  the  projected  unian  of  the  Le-  The  whole  amount  of  duties  upon 
gijlatnres  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  sales  at  auction  paid  into  the  Treas- 
Canada.  They  sajr  it  is  a  measure  ury  of  the  State  of  New- York,  dur- 
which  will  be  attended  with  inc<»n-  injj  the  past  year,  was  $181,967  65. 
trorertible  evil,  and  productive  of  Of  this  sum  the  auctioneers  of  the 
fears,  jealousies  and  discontent  in  a  ci/^/  paid  $179,64169.  One  paid 
psojjle  warmly  attachtd  to  the  45,295  32— another,  upwards  of  30,- 
present  Constitution.  It  will  weak-  000 — two  about  20,000  each — oth- 
en  and  embarrass  the  administration  ers,  14,  9,  7,  6,000,  &c.  There  are 
of  the  K!n°:'s  g-overnment.  The  thirty-six  auctioneers  in  the  city, 
closings  nsolution  of  the  Ilonse  is  The  smallest  amount  paid  by  any 
•  expressed  in  strongs  terms:  "That  one  was  69  cents, 
were  the  proposed  alternlions  adopt-  The  anniversary  of  the  8th  of 
ed  by  Parliament,  the  result  \vould  January  was  celebrated  with  much 
be  that  two  Provinces  having  Laws,  spirit  at  New  Orleans  ;  tfce  state  t»u- 
civil  and  relig-ious  Institutions  and  tborities  (  the  legislature  being  in 
usages  essentially  different,  would  session)  walked  in  procession  from 
be  submitted  to  one  and  the  same  Le-  the  g-overnment  house  to  (he  church, 
gislnture,  whose  decisions  would  al-  where  divine  service  was  performed, 
ternately  menace  the  Laws  and  In-  The  military  were  afterwards  re- 
ititutions  of  either  Province. — That  viewed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
there  would  thence  result  well  day  was  closed  with  the  greatest  hi- 
founded  disquietudes  respecting  the  larity  and  decorum.  'J  he  legisla- 
stabifify  of  those  Laws  and  Institu-  ture  were  to  choose  a  Senator  to 
(ions,  faty]  doubts  of  the  future  lot  Congress  on  the  13th  ult. 
of  these  Colonies,  and  a  relaxation  Professor  Lindsley,  of  Princeton, 
of  the  energy  and  confidence  of  the  has  been  elected  President  of  Cum- 
people,  and  of  the  bonds  which  so  berland  College,  Nashville,  Ten. 
strongly  attach  them  to  the  mother  Massachusetts. — There  are  now  in 
country."  operation  in   this  state  33  banking 

Committees  were  chosen  in  both  institutions,  (exclusive  of  the  U.  S. 
houses  to  prepare  an  humble  address  Branch  at  Boston)  whose  capitals  a- 
to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  ex-  mount  to  $11,549,500.  They  have 
pressive  of  their  opinion  on  the  pro-  bills  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
posed  Union  of  the  two  local  gov-  $3,483,411  ;  and  had  specie  in  their 
ernments.  The  rote  in  the  Honse  of  vaults  on  the  first  of  January  a- 
Assembly  adopting  the  Resolutions,  mounting  to  $973,305  66.  The 
was  yeas  62,  nays  3.  In  the  Coun-  Legislature  of  this  state  closed  its 
cil  the  votes  stood— Contents  15 —  winter  session  on  the  11th  ult,  after 
non-Contents  5.  a  session  of  six  weeks,  having  passed 

THE  UNITED   STATES*  89  acts,  some  having   an  insportant 

Summary  of  the  most  interesting  bearing  upon  society.  Bills  impos- 
news. — Congress  is  yet  in  session,  ing  a  tax  on  sales  at  auction — incor- 
actively  engaged  in  business  ;  no  porating  manufacturing  companies 
very  important  measures,  however,  — altering  militia  laws — and  re- 
have  as  yet  been  adopted.  But  stricting  lotteries-^werc  pasted, 
there  are  many  interesting  subjects  The  latter  imposes  a  fine  of  not  lesa 
before  them,  that  will  no  doubt  re-  than  $10,000  on  any  person  who 
ceive  due  attention.  shall   sell,   offer  to  sell  or  advertise 

The  number  of  pieces  coined  at  any  lottery  tickets,  or  be  concerned 
the    United    States'   mint  from  the  in  any  drawing  of  a  lottery,  not  au- 
date    of   its  establishment    in  1793  thorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
to  the  year   1821,  was  72,263,972,      The  Boston  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
amoaatia;  ia  valae  to  $19,852,746  lowing  statement  of  the  amount  of 


99  jSpptndim. 

specie  iu  the  rauUt  of  the    Boston  of  ti<kef«  in  any  Ittlery  ni»t  authwr- 
Banks,  for  several  year*,  viz.  ised   by   the  stale,  after  Sept.  next. 

la  1814,  they  hid  $4,893,900   A  biil  has  passed    for  the  erection  of 

In  1818,  030,000   a    slate   prWon  at   Thomastou  ;  th* 

In  1819,  541,000    work  is  to  be    commetice.i  the  ensu- 

In   1820,  978,000  iiij^  sen -on,  and  $30,000  is  appropri- 

Jn  1821,  2,431,000  ated  for  tl(^    purpose.     Tl)e  cwpitaU 

In  1822,  937,000  of  the     Cumberland  and    Portland 

In  June,  1822,  reduced  to  430,000  R.inks  are  200,000  dollars  each,  and 
FtrmonL—k  vein  of  soft  crystal-  that  of  the  fliUowell  and  Aug;u>ita, 
ized  and  semi-lraneparcnt  stone  was  150,000,  and  those  of  the  other 
discovered  in  Rennington,  souih  banks,  100,000  each.  The  last 
year?  since, and  then  supposed  to  be  semi  annuil  dividend  of  the  An»u«- 
plaster. —  The  vein  is  from  three  to  ta  Bank  was  5  per  cent.;  of  the 
five  feet  in  width — on  both  sides  Cutnhurland  *l  1-2  ;  of  the  Clardiner 
bard  limestone — the  depth  has  not  and  Portland,  3  1-2  and  of  most  of 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  ha?  been  the  others,  3  percent.  Each  bank 
traced  north  and  south  about  three  owns  real  estate  of  from  1000  to 
miles.  This  stone  is  di=covf  red  to  12,000  dollais  value;  and  more  or 
be  altogether  more   useful  in  fluxing  less  of  the  bills  of  other  bankt. 

iron  in  the   furnace,   than  any  other  

ingredient  that  has  ever  been  tried.  Analogy. — A  little  girl  happening 

Maine., — The  l^-gislature  of  this  to  hear  her  mother  speak  of  going 
state  has  passed  a  bill  granting  a  info  half  nioxirning,  said— "Why 
Lottery  for  opening  a  canal  in  the  art  we  going  int»  half  mourning, 
county  of  Cumberland.  They  have  Mamn,  are  any  of  our  relation* 
also  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  halfdtad?''^ 


MONTHLY   REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  RIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 

In  Bethlehem,  Penn.  Jan.  31, Rev.       In  Shaftsbury,   Vt.  Hon.  Gipeow 
John    Heckewei.der,    80.         He  Olin,    a    native    of  Rhode-Island, 
spent  the  greater    part  of  his  lifj  a-  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ver- 
mong  the  Indian   na'.ion?,   and  w;>s  mont,  and  was,  for  a  series  of  yean 
little  known  in   this  country,  until  Representative   in    the  General  A»- 
the  late    lamented    Dr.    Wislar,  of  sembly  of  that  state,  Speaker  of  the 
Philadelphia,  who   was  an  excellent  same.  Judge    of  the    county   court, 
judge   of  merit,  pursuaded    him   to  member  of  the  council,  Represeuta- 
communicate  to  the   world  the  im-  five  to  Congress",  &c. 
mense  fund   of  information  that  he       In  Illinois,  Col.  MiCHAEr.  Jones, 
possessed      respecting    the    history,  register  of  one  of  the    land  oliicei. 
manners  and  customs  of  the  aborig-  For  the  last  twenty   years   he  had 
ines   of  our  land.     Wistar   did  not  been  in  the   employ  of  the  General 
live    to    see   that   work  published.  Government  in    different   stations; 
-which  has  placed    Ilecltewelder    a-  and   in   1819,   was  an  elector  at  the 
mong    the    most  interesting  writer*  Presidential  election, 
which   this   country  has  produced;       In  Cambridgeport,  Feb.  5,Stephen 
but  by  means   of  its  publication   its  Pynchon,    Esq.    54,    representative 
author      became     mure      generally  from  the  town   of  Brimfield,  in  the 
known.     His  loss  will  be  felt  and  re-  General  Court,  which  was  in  session 
greltcd    by    the    country    at  large,  at   the   time  of  his  death.     He  had 
whose  literary  fame  he  greatly  cod-  held  many  important  oflBces    in  his 
tributed  io  extend.  It  ii  said  that  he  native    county  and  discharged   the 
left  some    posthumous  works  which  several  duties   tkey    involved    with 
will  he  published  in  due  lime.  unusual  fidelity  undusefulocst. 


Apptndix. 
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In  UHilliind.  Vi.  I- eh.  13.  Col.  Ll.tne- 
e!T  Biid;;*,  81.  li\  ilits  tioiilli  of  Col. 
Uiirl;;c.  anolliiT  revolulioiiiuy  r. (Titer  is 
gciiic.  lie  nUeitil  llie  .seiviCK  ns  ii  ciiji- 
trtin.  in\meiiia!t!iy  afier  ilie  bimln  of 
Lexii'gton,  and  continued  in  llieanny 
iluiiiig  ilie  war.  His  'alents,  t'oiivai;e 
kik!  (jeis«'veraiice  hs  iiu  i  fHccr  wCit- l)ii;li. 
ly  appreciiitcil,  aiui  o'lnsioieil  l^is  p.o- 
ni<  tiuii  successively  lo  a  major  iiml  lo 
tLe  comm;in(!  of  a  I'giiiieiit.  He  liail 
resided  in  HaiilTi;d  between  iliirty  ai.d 
forly  yeiirs.  and  finv  nu-n  were  more  es- 
leeoicd  by  tliuir  acquaintances  and 
iriends. 

In  SHod^aie.  Vt.  Jan.  12,  Rev  Aliisliai 
Colii)n,C2.  lie  rrr.r.ivcd  his  education 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  f.raduateil, 
in  1783  He  was  ordained  tlic  first  niin- 
i.sier  of  Sn:ddurd  in  tfiis  stale,  Oct.  IG. 
1793;  and  was  dismissed  .Sept.  9,  1795. 

In  Chrihire,  Conn.  Rev.  Roger  Hitr.li- 
cr.ok,  .56 — In  Georopiinvii,  bA%  Rev. 
Asa  !>iciir,  of  Kent.  Conn.  33. — In  East- 
port.  Rev.  Kosfa  Wl.eeler.  of  liie  iiap- 
tist  Chnrch,  31. 

Longevity. —  In  f^nndon,  Dec.  13, 
Sir  George  Diic'.'.eit,  97.  I;i  IJariiogton, 
Eng.  Mr.  MeJor. IOC— In  Burnfoot,  Eng. 
Mr.  John  Trtvlor,  1('3. — In  Dundee, 
Scotland,  Mr.  Thomas  Abbot,  lOO  — In 
North-Carolina,  William  Spicer,  112. — 
1.)    Franklin   county,     Penn.    Eliz4i)elh 


Ciimphell,  104.- In  SomcrK.  N.  Y.  Mi- 
.  iKicl  M.iktel,  lOJ.-In  Rutland,  N.  Y. 
^'•xi.  Ijuroy-  110.  —  In  Ncw-Yoik,  a  wo- 
n.iin,  H  niHi\e  r>i  Si.  Dt.minjjo,  106;  Mr. 
Edward  B.irdin,  90-— In  Lynn,  Ms.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cheever,  90. — In  Salem,  Ms. 
Mr».  Lu(;y  Moneys,  92. —  In  Shutcsbury, 
Ms.  Mis.Llizabeih  Cady,  CS;  Mr.  John 
Pierre,  92. — At  PreMon,  Mrs.  ^'tindisli, 
100  —In  Biiuiruld,  Ms.  Mr.  Joel  Abbot, 
91.— In  Lebaiion,  Me.  Mr.  Richard 
(Jiowell,  95. — At  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 
r>.'r.  John  Fickin,  95  —In  Middlehorougl), 
M.e.  Mrs.  Hannah  Biiant,  92. — In  Newf- 
poit,  R.  L  Mrs.  Hannah  VVeLb,  94.— 
hi  Cranston,  R.I.  Mr.  Joshua  Turner, 
9'J.  — In  Pomfret,  Conn.Dea.  Caleb  Hey- 
waid,  91— In  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Taiiaka  De  Freest,  91. — In  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  Yarrow,  a  Moor,  slated  to  be 
135!  In  Claremont,  N.  H.  widow  Elis- 
alieth  Tyler,  92.  Her  descendants  were 
275.  In  102'2,  theie  died  in  ihe  city  of 
Chatlestcm.  S.  C.  4  persons  over  100 
years.     In    Grey.  Sle.    Deac.    Mictjah 

vValker,    94. In    Piiiladelphia,    Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Gilmore,  i!3.— In  Poland.  Me. 
Mr.  John  O.Ryan,  92.— In  Wesimia- 
ster.  Me.  Mr.5.  Tabilha  Whitney,  90 — 
In  Sirafiord,  Cunn.Mrs.  Mary  Davi$,9&. 
—  In  Paii.broke  N.H.  Mr.  Moses  Foster, 
.ige.l  95. 


DEATHS  I-N  1S22-AND  PROPORTiON  TO   THE  POPULATION. 


London,  Eng. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.3591  108.1  IG 

New-York,  N.  Y.     3231  12.3.706 

Warner,  N.H.            41  2240 

Kingston,  .N.H.           17  IM7 

Jaffrey,  N.  H.              14  1339 


y/ti.  Inhuh.  Pyopof.f      Towns, 
188G5     95U.Ot;0     l-SOJ  Rsih.  N.  H. 


JN'o.  Inhab.  Propor 


.0  149P.    '174 

l-30|Pembrnke,N.  H.         11  li^56  1-114 

l-3<i  Kppins;,  N.  H.              II  1158  1-103 

l-54|iNew Chester,  N.  IT.  12  971     1-80 

1  49  .New  Rlarket.N.H.     22  1083     1-49 

l-95|Franceftovvn,  N.  H.     6  1479  1-184 


The  number  of  deaths  in  JafTrt-y,  a  town  containing  a  population  of 
nearly  1400,  for  three  years  was  aa  follows  ;  viz.  1820,  0 — 1821,  10 — 1822, 
14 — total,  32.  Of  this  number,  one  was  92;  fourteen  were  between  70 
and  90  ;  and  eleven  wtre  under  2  years  of  age. 


Slate  of  the  Thermometer    in    several  places  during  the  coldest 
weather  of  February, 


Feb.  5,  Kccne, 

6,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

"  Boston, 

"   Concord. 

"  Noithampion,  Ms. 


5°  below  0 
17°     do. 
SO    do. 
lOO     do. 
20O     do. 


P"eb.  6,  Portsmouth.  8*  below  0 

"  Salem,  Ms.  5*    do. 

"  Baltimore,  lO^      below 

freezing  point  within  doois. 
17,  Haverhill,  21°  below  0 


Friday,  ihc  6th,  wng  coniidsred  the  coldeM  ttaroufhoHt  the  day,  of  any  day  the 
past  winter. 


t4  Jlpptndix. 

THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OCSERVATUW?, 
FOR  JAigPARY.  1823. 


M  Porlsmoulh,  in  lat.  43«  4'. 

Al  Hopkinlon,  irt  lat.  4»*  1 1'. 

IB    10 

Windt   and  Weather. 

Obtervalions. 

1228 
1936 
8037 
34  39 


30  SE.  Snow  storm 
30  NW.  Fair 
30  Ciiangeable  ' 
18  Fair  ;  cloudy 
10  E  to  NW.  Snow  storm;  fair 
1  NW.  Fair  and  high  wind 
3  Variahlr.     Hazy 
10  W.  Hazy 
33  SW.  Fair;  snow  eve. 

SW.Chanweablo  and  snow 

NW.  Fairaiul  high  wind 

Changeable  and  Snow 

NW.   Fair 

Same 
16  Same 

Same 

Same  Cloudy  eve. 

Same 

Rain  and  Hazy 

E.  Rain 

Cloudy  ;  fair 

W.  Fair 

Snow  ;  fai  r  eve. 

NW.  Fait 

Cloudy 

E.  Cloudy;    rain  cvc. 

E.  Snow  and  raiu 

E.  Cloudy 

NW.  Fair 

Same 

SW.  Cloudy;  wow. 


44 
41 

35115 
2i,m 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.'{ 
24 
25120 
26127 

27  30 

28  28 
29 1 22 
30  17 
3lll3 


13 

43 
iT 
21 
20 
10 
Iti 
30 
32 
43 
3 
18 
10 
10 
21 
32 
25 
33 
50 
36 
44 
39 

36.. 
26  24 
35' 
36 


13  NW.  N.  NE.  Miow,   lOinclv. 


[*Below  sero  j 


NE.  NW.  Cloudy,   fair 

W.  Fair 

NW.  W.  Fair,  cloud v 

NE.  NW.  Sn.  fair,  high  wd». 

NW.  Fair 

N  W.  Fair,  cloud  v,  fair 

N.  Fair 

N.SW.S.  Cloudy,    snow 

S.  SW.  NW.  Cloudy,  mow 

NW.  Fair,  high  winds 

NW.  SW.  Cloudy,  fait 

NW.  Fair 

NW.  W.  Fair 

W.  Cloud  V,  Fnir 

W.  F.iir 

W.  NW.Fair 

NW.  Fair  cloudy 

.S.  SW.  Cloudy 

N.  NE.Rain 

NE.  N.  NW.  Sn.  Cloudy,fair 

NW^  Fair,  cloudy 

NW.  Snow  1  in.  cloudy, fair 

NW.  Fair 
28  NW.  Cloudy 
32  N  W.  Snow,  cloudy,  rain 
40  32  Rain,  sleet,  N. 
39  29  NW.  Cloudy,  fair,  cloudy 
32  17  NW.Fair,  variable 
32  21  NW.  W.  Fair,  cUutly 
92  14  SW.  Cloudy,  fair 
[*Below  zero.]  LL. 


iL?:Fli:[!S)S^c 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  MARCH. 


EUROPE. 

That  War  now  exists  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  last  intelli- 
Sfence  from  Europe  renders  next 
to  certain.  The  declaratioBs  ot" 
Lani»  the  l<1th  in  bis  Speech  to  the 
Chamber  of  Dep^jties — that  he  has 
little  hope  of  preserving  peace 
with  Spain — that  he  has  recalled 
his  Minister  from  Madrid,  and  that 
100,000  troops  are  ready  to  march 
ag'ainst  that  country,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  hostile  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Spain  and  by  the 
allies  of  France,  seem  to  furnish 
concluaive  evidence  that  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  inevitable.  The  next 
arrival  will  probably  bring  us  some 
intelligence  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  belligerent  forces. 

The  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  the  contending  factions  in  Spain, 
are  as  confused  and  contradictory 
as  ever.  The  "  Army  of  the  faith," 
however,  we  suspect,  was  on  its 
last  legs. 

The  Russian  army  in  Poland  is 
100,000  strong. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  London, 
Dec.  16,  to  raise  donations  for 
the  relief  of  the  distresssd  suffer- 
ers from  the  earthquakes  in  Syria. 
A  letter  from  the  Consul  General 
at  Constantinople,  estimates  the 
number  of  lives  lost  by  those  earth- 
quakes, at  30,000. 
.  The  accounts  of  the  operations 
©f  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  but 
few.  The  successes  of  the  for- 
mer, howeve»",  have  continued. 
The  account  of  the  second  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  ships,  by  the 
Greek  fire  ships  is  confirmed.  Ao 
a  reward  for  those  Turkish  officers 
who  escaped,  the  Grand  Seignor 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  taken  off. 
—4 


The  reports  by  the  last  arrival,  of 
a  revolution  having  taken  place  in 
the  government  at  Constantinople, 
are  also  amply  confirmed.  Haleb 
Effendi,  the  bloody  enemy  of  the  ■ 
Greeks,  was  at  first  banished,  and 
afterwards  followed  and  beheaded. 
A  battalion  of  troops  has  been  rais!" 
ed  in  Germany,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Greeks.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  Greeks  had 
also  passed  through  Silesia  to  join 
their  countrymen. 

The  Slave  Trade. — In  conse- 
quence of  a  memoir  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  by  the 
philanthropist  Allan,  against  the 
Slave  'x  ^ade,  and  his  eloquent  ad- 
dresses,  the  great  Powers,  with  the 
single  exception  of  France,  have 
adopted  very  vigorous  measures  oa 
the  subject.  Russia,  England, 
Prussia  and  Austria  have  agreed 
that  the  Commerce  in  Slaves  ought 
to  be  assimilated  with  the  crime  of 
Piracy  ;  and  have  therefore  made 
it  punishable   with  death. 

India. 
Severe  and  melancholy  losses 
were  sustained  in  India  by  violent 
gales  of  wind,  heavy  rains,  and 
extensive  inundations,  in  Septem- 
ber last.  The  river  Nerbudd  rose 
30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  ia 
36  hours,and  inundated  a  region  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  extent— des- 
olating whole  villages,  and  sweep- 
ing to  destruction,  human  beings, 
cattle,  and  the  products  of  the 
earth.  At  Surat,  more  than  a 
thousand  bouses  were  destroyed, 
and  maay  lives  of  men  and  animals 
lost.  In  Bombay,  two  British  ships 
were  wrecked.  By  the  overflow 
of  the    Taptee   more    than    1500 
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dwelling's  were  prostrated  at  Boor- 
hahpcr,  and  many  more  damaged  ; 
and  the  fort  and  small  town  of 
Annanair,  with  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  swept  away.  The 
whole  loss  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween a  million  and  a  million  and 
a  half  of  rupees.  A  subscription 
of  80,000  or  90,000  rupees  had 
been  mride  at  Calcutta  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. 

Fire  iw  Canton. 
The  greatest  conflagration  of 
Buildings  probably  that  ever  was 
known  at  one  Are,  took  place  at 
Canton  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
Nov.  when  between  10  and  12,000 
were  destroyed,  including  a  great 
Dumber  of  Manufacturing  Estab- 
lishments, and  nearly  all  the  For- 
eign Factories. — An  immense 
amount  of  Teas  and  Dry  Goods 
were  burned.  The  houses  at  Can- 
ton are  built  of  bamboo. — Thej' 
are  one  story  high,  and  contiguous, 
and  the  lanes  er  streets,  are  only  a 
few  feet  wide.  Such  buildings  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach. 
— The  Factories  were  two  or 
three  stories  high,  built  of  bricks, 
and  finished  in  the  European  style. 
— It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of 
60,800  persons  were  rendered 
houseless  by  the  calamity — and 
as  there  is  not  much  humenity  or 
ability  among  the  Chinese,  it  is 
supposed  they  could  not  find  shel- 
ter or  support  any   where. 

Recent  Earthquakes. 
A  terrible  earthquake  took 
place  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  Ifjth 
December,  ]o22.  It  occurred  be- 
tween 10  and  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  first  shock,  which  waa  proba- 
bly of  two  or  three  minutes  dura- 
tion, laid  the  greater  part  of  Val- 
paraiso in  ruins,  and  spread  con- 
sternation and  terror  every  wheffe 
about.  Several  other  heavy  shocks 
followed,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  first,  or  to  do  much  inju- 
ry. They  continued  very  frequent 
through  the  night,  and  every  one 
fled  to  the  bills  and  the  shipping 
for  safety.     Many  lives  were  lost 


by  the  fall  of  biiilding^s,  bat  tie 
number  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  nearly  300  aru  known 
to  have  perished,  and  others  are 
missing  ;  many  too  were  wounded 
severely,  among  whom  was  the  Su- 
preme Director,  who  was  down  at 
that  time  from  the  city,  and  who 
very  narrowly  escaped  while  the 
governor's  palace  was  trembling 
over  his  head.  This  building  is  so 
entirely  in  ruins  that  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  it  from  the  foun- 
dation. The  churches  are,  son.e 
of  them  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
the  oOiers  so  rent  and  shattered 
as  to  ruin  them.  The  custom 
house  buildings  are  injured  very 
much,  and  in  short  there  is  scarce 
a  building  here  which  has  not  re- 
ceived more  or  less  damage.  In- 
deed there  are  not  a  dozen  hoases 
in  the  place  at  this  time  that  would 
be  considered  habitable  with  safe- 
ty and  comfort.  Several  light 
shocks  have  been  felt  every  day 
and  night  since  the  first,  and  fears 
are  entertained  that  something 
more  terrible  is  to  follow. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  thig 
country,  and  there  is  never  a  year 
without  them  ;  but  they  are  not  of- 
ten very  heavy,  and  it  is  nearly  a 
century  since  they  have  experien- 
ced one  80  dreadful  as  at  this  time> 
Some  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  are  entirely  ruined,  and 
there  was  the  roost  painful  appre- 
hension, respecting  the  fate  of  the 
capital  (Santiago),  but  fortunately 
that  city  has  escaped  with  compar- 
ative trifling  injury.  If  it  had  been 
felt  as  severely  there  as  in  this 
place,  it  must  have  put  a  stop  to 
business  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  As  it  is,  there  hn*  been  a 
total  suspension  for  a  week  pas^ ; 
and  it  had  been  resumed  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  after  waiting 
two  months  for  the  commercial 
Jieglamento.  On  the  18th  we  had 
been  removing  to  another  building 
and  the  goods,  furniture,  &c.  were 
piled  up  loose  and  promiscuously 
about  the  room  where  we  slept, 
not    having-    time    to    stow    them 
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away ;  we  were  in  bed  before  the 
shock  came  on,  and  the  lights  were 
all  extinguished  ;  here  we  were 
on  a  second  floor,  high  from  the 
street,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
stairs  and  passage  out.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  horror  of 
the  moments  of  the  earthquake, 
the  noise  was  like  a  long  loud  peal 
ofthuuder,  the  floor  of  bricks  un- 
der us  rattled,  the  timbers  over 
our  heads  cracked,  lime  and  dirt 
from  the  mud  walls  almost  suffoca- 
ted us,  while  the  house  rolled  and 
trembled  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
short  sea. 

Nearly  the  whole  populatiod  are 
now  scattered  about  the  hills 
round  the  port,  in  tents,  and  it  is 
said  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Santiago  have  left  their  houses 
and  gone  into  the  fields. — The  En- 
glish families  as  also  our  Consul's 
have  all  embarked  on  board  the 
shipping  not  more  foe  safety  than 
because  their  dwellings  are  unfit 
to  inhabit.— Letter  from  Chili. 

On  the  1st  Dec.  the  city  of 
Grenada  [Nicaragua]  was  visited 
by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
which  cracked  the  walls  of  most 
of  the  houses,  threw  down  many 
of  the  marble  cnsses  before  the 
churches  and  spread  great  conster- 
nation among  the  inhabitants. 
Two  or  three  shocks  were  felt  ev- 
ery day  for  a  week.  Ot  the  20th, 
another  severe  shock  was  felt, 
and  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
were  split  near  the  top  by  the 
concussion. 

In  the  Island  of  Java,on  the  16th 
Nov,  last,  a  tremendous  Volcano 
poured  forth  stones  and  lava  from 
a  mountain  situated  in  the  Beau- 
jeay  Rogencies  about  200  miles 
from  Batavia.  Five  thousand  na- 
tives were  buried  by  the  stones 
and  ashes.  Three  hundred  had 
been  found  most  dreadfully  burnt, 
and  but  faint  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  the  recovery  of  most  of  them. 
This  place  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
sections  of  the  interior  of  this  rich 


island.     Coffee,  and  rice  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  plentifully  there. 

Canada. 
Considerable  agitation  continues 
in  Canada,  on   the    subject  of  ihe 
proposed  Union  of  the  two  Provin- 
ces— and   will  exist  till  the  ques- 
tion is  definitively  settled,  and  per- 
haps give  rise  to   parties   that  may    ^' 
prevent  perfect    harmony    after-  / 
wards.     Some     writers    represent 
the  question  as  a  contest   between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  others  ; 
the  former  opposing  the   Union,  as 
calculated  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence. 

United  States. 
Congress  adjourned  on  Monday 
the  3d  day  of  March.  Much  bu- 
siness of  a  private  or  local  nature 
has  been  transacted.  The  most 
important  measares  adopted  are 
those  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  for  ihe 
repairs  of  the  Cumberland  road, 
and  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
national  treaties  and  coatracts. 
Little  else  of  national  importance 
has  been  transacted  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  public  good 
wonld  have  been  promoted  had 
more  been  done.  Too  much  legis- 
lation is  a  great  evil — more  acting 
and  less  talking  wonld  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  that  not 
one  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members  of  Congress  has  died 
or  even  been  dangerously  ill  dur- 
ing the  session. 

Public  Buildings  in  Washing- 
ton.— The  expenditures  on  these 
buildings,  during  the  last  seven 
months  of  1822,  amounted  to 
$116,795  72:  of  which  $113,©50 
74  was  expended  oii  the  centre  of 
the  Capitol,  $2974  73  on  the  Pres- 
ident's  house  and  culvert,  and 
$780  24  on  the  Capitol  square. 

Tennessee. — In  this  state  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  mission 
stations  among  the  Indians.  The 
principal  Seat  of  the  mission  is  call- 
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ed  Brainerd,  after  the  devoted 
rnissionarj,  who,  a  century  ago, 
auticipated  the  spirit  which  now 
prevails,  and  labored  alone  but 
successfully,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Indians.  Brainerd  is  about  30 
ntf  les  E.  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Georgia,  two  miles  within  the  lina- 
its  of  Tennessee  on  the  W.side  of 
Chickamaug'ah  creek,  which  emp- 
ties into  Tennessee  river.  The 
Indian  nations  or  tribes  in  the 
Uuited  States,  it  will  be  recollec- 
ted, are  not  subject  to  our  g-overn- 
ment,  have  no  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  do  not  contribute  to  its 
support.  They  have  independent 
governments  of  their  own,  admin- 
istered by  kings  or  chiefs  ;  or  by 
councils,  wbicti  are  assemblies  of 
chiefs.  They  have  lands  reser- 
ved to  tbem  by  treaties.  These 
tracts  may  lie  within  the  nominal 
bounds  of  pavticular  states  of  the 
union,  but  the  fee  simple  is  in  the 
Indians,  and  canuot  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent  in  trea- 
ty with  the  general  government. 
The  Cherokees,  among  whom  this 
station  is  established,  have  &  reser- 
vation, the  greatest,  length  of 
which  is  about  250  miles  and  the 
greatest  breadth  130  miles,  com- 
prising portions  of  four  states,  viz. 
North-Carolina,  Georgia,Alabama, 
and  Tennessee.  The  first  agent  of 
the  Cherokee  mission  was  Rev. 
/Cyrus  Kingsbury,  in  1817.  More 
than  a  year  ago  there  were  in  the 
school  at  Brcinerd,  57  boys,  and 
30  girls,  besides  15  others,  absent 
from  various  causes. 

Pennnylvania. — h  is  stated  that 
9528  children,  in  four  years,  have 
partaken  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  slate,  formed  uo  the 
Lancasterian  mr<del. 

At  Washington,  Pen.  Feb.  21, 
Wm.  Crawford,  an  old  man,  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  a  son. 
He  contended  that  he  was  no  mur- 
derer— that  he  was  worth  $40,GOO, 
which  they  wished  to  rob  hsm  of — 
that  if  he  was  worth  100,000,  he 
would   beta  guinea  his  children 


would  have  robbed  him  of  the 
whole,  and  then  brought  him  to  an 
ignominious  death — that  he  wished 
to  have  his  execution  over,  and 
not  keep  Tommy  Robertson  wait- 
ing, with  his  waggon  to  carry  his 
body  home,  that  his  neighbors 
might  see  him  once  more.  To  his 
priest  he  said,  "  you  arc  no  father 
confessor,mind  your  own  business." 
— To  the  sheriff,  when  fixing  the 
Koose,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  arc  choak- 
ing  me." 

Mew- Hampshire. — Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  justiceg^of 
the  Superior  Court,  is  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  this  state,  by  probably 
a  greater  majority  than  at  any 
contested  election  for  many  years. 
The  third  of  April  is  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  Fast  in  this  State. 

Miscellanies. 

The  present  rank  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  regards  foreign 
Commerce  is  as  follows — New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
niff,  Maine,  Maryland,  S.  Carolina, 
R.  Island,  Louisiana,  N.  Carolina, 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
District  of  Columbia,(not  a  State,) 
N.  Hampshire,  Mississippi,  Dela- 
ware, N.  Jersey,  Vermont.  The 
whole  tonnage  of  Am,  Vessels, 
which  entered  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
]822,was  787,961,  cleared  813,748 
— Foreign  toaa&ge,  entered  100,- 
541,  cleared,  97,490. 

The  following  anecdote,  t^iken 
from  the  "  Boston  Evening  Post," 
of  March  31st,  1766,  a  thorough 
administration  paper,  shows  how 
great  was  the  excitement  among 
the  people  at  that  period,  against 
every  one  who  ofi'ered  any  counte- 
nance to  the  odious  stamp  act. 

"We  hear  that  a  person  in  a 
neighbouiing  government,  lately 
refused  to  pay  a  debt  lor  which  he 
was  attached,  because  the  writ 
was  not  stamped.  The  populace 
immediately,  on  hearing  thereof, 
assembled,  and  having  the  fellow 
before  them,  passed  the  three  fol- 
lowing   votes   and  resolve,  viz. — 
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1.  That  this  man  is  not  a  christian. 

2.  That  he  ought  to  be  of  some  re- 
ligion. Therefore— 3.  Voted,  That 
he  be  a  Jew.  Whereupon  Resol- 
ved, that  he  be  circumcised.  This 
resolution  so  terrified  the  poor 
creature,  that  he  begged  forgive- 
ness for  his  imprudence,  and  prom- 
ised to  behave  better  for  the  future. 
He  was  then  permitted  to  make  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  upon  which 
his  sentence  was  remitted,  and 
be  discharged. 

In  October,  1822,  the  whole 
number  of  Steam  Boats  in 
Great  Britain,  was  one  hundred 
and  foity-one.  Their  tonnage  a- 
mounted  to  16,188  tons  ;  and  the 
power  of  their  Engines  equalled 
that  of  4,727  London  dray  horses. 

There  are  now  between  three 
and  four  hundred  Steam  Boats  in 
the  United  States.  The  tonnage 
of  those  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi alone  amounts  to  13,254 
tons. 

Mrs.  Morris,  the  widow  of  Gov- 
erner  Morris,  has  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Petersburgh 
lateliigeocer,  in  which  she  de- 
clares, "  that  Mr.  Morris  was  not 
the  author  of  the  Newburgh  Let- 
ters," written  in  1783  ;  "  that  the 
calumny  is  improbable  and  absurd, 
but  that  in  N.  York,  it  will  never- 
theless have  great  weight ;  a  state, 
jn  which  private  vice  is  encourag- 
ed by  the  passions  of  the  public, 
and  where  cowardice  dares  not 
aim  at  any  victims  but  the  helpless 
and  unprotected." 

Wedding  Presents.- — In  the 
Swedish  province  of  Dalecarlia,  it 
is  customary  tor  young  females  oa 
the  wedding  day,  to  present  each 
of  the  guests  with  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings or  gloves  of  their  own  knit- 
ting. The  custom  is  held  so  sacred 
that  weddings  are  frequently  defer- 
red because  the  requisite  quantitj' 
of  gloves  is  not  finished.  [If  this 
custom  were  adopted  in  our  coun- 
try, few  modern  fine  ladies  would 
get  married.] 

In  a  village  wheee  a  farm  was 
a  much  better  thing  than  'a  vicar- 


age, the  incumbent  took  uncom- 
inoD  pains  to  please  his  parishion- 
ers ;  but  this  task  was  like  that  of 
the  man,  the  boy,  and  the  ass. 
After  a  time,  however,  by  accom- 
modating their  ditfereiit  humors, 
he  succeeded  better ;  though  to 
please  all  was  impossible.  Re- 
turning one  Sunday  from  Church, 
he  was  accosted  by  an  opulent  far- 
mer, who,  though  he  lived  in  a 
profuse  style,  was  not  a  whit 
more  polished  in  his  deportment  or 
understanding  than  his  plough- 
man. "  Well,Doctor,"saidhe,"yow 
be  gkvain  on  pratty  well  bow  ; 
but  why  duont  ya  gi's  now  and 
tan  a  scrap  o'  Latin  ?"  "  Why," 
said  the  Vicar,  "  if  1  had  thought 
it  had  been  your  wish,  I  should 
have  had  no  objeoiion  but  for  one 
thing — 1  am  afraid  you  would  not 
understand  it."  "  That,"  said  the 
other,  "  is  n'out  to  you  ;  an'  we  do 
pay  for  the  best,  we  o't  to  ha'  the 
best." 

J.  Wilson,  better  known  as 
"walking  Wilson,"commenccd  tra- 
ding at  New-Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1800  ;  completed  his  forty-eighth 
voyage  during  the  last  summer,  av- 
eraging nearly  two  and  a  half  trips 
per  season  ;  and  during  that  period 
has  travelled  by  land  and  water 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  miles,  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  trade,  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  exibit  : 
48  trips   to  New-Orleans, 

1600  miles  76,800 

Walked      twenty      trips 
through  the  wilderness  re- 
turning, 8000    each,         16,000 
12  do.  on   horseback  do  ©,600 

16     do.    in    steam-boats, 

1600  do.  25,600 


128,000 
Wilson  has  more  than  once  bea- 
ten the  United  Slates'  mail  whilst 
walking  ;  man  never  could  keep 
side  and  side  with  him  ;  has  never 
been  overtaken  by  man  on  foot  or 
horseback  ;  is  about  forty  years  of 
age  ;  possesses  a  constitution  ap- 
parently unimpaired ;  has  amassed 
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a  portion  of  ''  earthly  goods,"  and 
is  now  ID  tlie  "  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment,"  making  his  forty- 
nintli  trip.  VVilsnn  is  a  native  of 
Mason  county,  Ky —  MaysvUh 
Eagle. 

The  Emperors, — While  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  passing 
through  the  Tyrol,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  proves  that  in  ohe 
respect  at  least,  he  is  capable  of 
achieving  more  than  his  puissant 
brother  of  the  north,  whenever 
they  both  aim  at  the  same  object. 
The  practice  of  firing  at  a  mark  is 
a  national  amusement  among  the 
Tyrolese,  and  some  military  offi- 
cers at  Insdruck  got  up  a  fete  of 
this  description  in  honor  of  their 
sovereign.  A  target  painted  with 
circular  lines  of  black  and  white, 
was  provide*!  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  spectators 
being  assembled,  several  officers 
entered  the  list  as  marksmen. 
Many  of  them  distinguished  them- 
selves as  good  shots,  others  were 
less  successful.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  pleased  with  the  a- 
musement  and  resolved  to  try 
whether  he  had  not  a  keener  eye 
and  more  steady  hand  tlian  those 
who  had  already  made  the  essay. 
Never  was  an  attempt  more  luck- 
less—  never  was  chagrin  more  vis- 
ible. His  Imperial  Majesty  fired 
several  sliots,  but  without  once 
touching  the  target  ;  and  at  last, 
to  use  a  hom6ly  phrase,  he  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  evidently  embar- 
rassed at  having  come  off  with  so 
little  eclat.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cisjtempted  by  the  example  of  his 
august  ally,  next  stood  forth  to 
mske  trial.  His  success  was  com- 
plete. His  first  shot  struck  with- 
in an  inch  of  the  circle-his  second 
within  less  than  half  an  inch — and 
at  the  third  shot  he  lodged  his  ball 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  mark. 
William  Tell,  who  deprived  his  im- 
perial ancestor  of  Bwitzerlaod, 
could  not  have  done  more. 

Extraordinary  Character.  There 
is  at  present  liviog,at  a  place  •ail- 


ed Glenarie,  six  miles  from  Inver* 
ary,  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  John 
Monro,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95, 
who  makes  a  point  of  walking  dai- 
ly, for  recreation,  the  six  miles  be- 
twixt his  residence  and  Inverary, 
or  the  top  of  Tubich-hill,  jrbich  is 
very  steep  and  distant  about  2 
miles.  Should  the  rain  pour  ia 
torrents,  so  much  the  better,  and 
with  greater  pleasure  does  he  per- 
ambulate the  summit  of  the  hill 
for  hours  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 
Whether  it  is  natural  to  this  man, 
or  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  habit, 
cannot  be  said,  but  it  is  well 
known  he  cannot  endure  to  re- 
main any  length  of  time  with  bis 
body  in  a  dry  state.  During  the 
summer,  and  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  he  regularly  pays  a  daily  visit 
to  the  river  Area,  and  plunges 
himself  headlong  in,  with  his 
clof  hcs  on  ;  and  should  they  get 
perfectly  dry  early  in  the  day,  so 
irksome  and  disagreeable  does  his 
situation  become,  that  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  repeat  the  luxury.  He  de- 
lights in  rainy  weather,  and  when 
the"  skj"  lowers,  and  the  clouds 
threaten,"  and  other  men  seek 
the  "  bieid  or  ingle  side,"  then 
is  the  time  that  this  "  man  of  hab- 
its" chooses  for  enjoying  his  natu- 
ral element  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. He  never  bends  his  way 
homewards  till  he  is  completely 
drenched;  and,  oa  these  occasions, 
that  a  drop  may  not  be  lost,  his 
bonnet  is  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
his  head  left  bare  to  the  pattering 
of  the  wind  and  rain.  He  at  pres- 
ent enjoys  excellent  health  ;  and 
notwithstanding  bis  habits,  be  has 
V)een  wonderfully  fortunate  in  es- 
caping colds,  a  complaint  very 
common  in  this  moist  climate — but 
when  he  is  attacked,  whether  in 
summer  or  winter,  his  mode  of 
cure  is  not  more  singular  than 
specific. — Instead  of  indulging  in 
the  ardent  sweating  potions  so 
highly  extolled  among  the  gossips 
of  his  country,  be  repairs  to  Lie  fa- 
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Torite  element,  the  pure  streams 
of  the  Area,  and  takes  one  of  bis 
usual  headlong  dips,  with  his 
clothes  on.  He  then  walks  about 
for  a  few  miles  till  they  become 
dry,  when  the  plan  pursued  never 
fails  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
disorder.  In  other  respects  the 
writer  has  never  heard  any  thing 
singular  regarding  his  manner  of 
habits. 

Junot.— During  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  first  batteries  which 
Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  at  Toulon, 
directed  against  the  English,  he 
asked  whether  there  was  a  Ser- 
jeant, or  Corporal  present  who 
could  write  ?  A  man  advanced 
from  the  ranks  and  wrote  to  his 
dictation  on  the  epaulement.  The 
note  was  scarcely  ended,  when  a 


cannon  ball,  which  bad  been  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  battery,  fell 
near  the  spot,  and  the  paper  was 
immediately  covered  by  the  loose 
earth  thrown  up  by  the  ball. 
"•  Well,"  said  the  writer,  "  1  shall 
have  no  need  of  sand."  This  remark, 
together  with  the  coolness  with 
which  it  was  made,  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  Napo'iflon,  and  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  Serjeant.  This  man 
was  Juiiot,  afterwards  Duke  cf 
Abrantes. 

The  annual  produce  of  graiQ 
throughout  Great  Britian  is  reck- 
oned at  fifty  millio'j?  of  quarters; 
out  of  those,  five  millions  ara  paid 
in  tithes  ;  eigtit  millions  are  expen- 
ded in  seed  ;  twenty-two  millions 
remain  to  the  farmers,  and  fifteen 
millions  for  market. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE   BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


At   the  Cherokee    Agency,  Jan.    28, 
Col.     Return    Jonathan     Meigs. 
He  was  one  of  the  distinguished  heroes 
of  the  American  revolution.     Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of    Lexington,  he 
marched  a  company   of    light   infantry, 
completely    uniformed    and    equipped, 
which  he  had  previously    enlisted    and 
organized   for  the  environs  of  Boston. 
He  was  soon  appointed  a  Major  by  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  marched  with 
Arnold  in  his  tedious  and  suffering   ex- 
pedition to  Canada.     In  the  bold  enter- 
prize    of  storming    Quebeck,    he  com- 
manded  a  battalion  ;  and,  after  penetra- 
ting within  the  walls  of  the   city,  was 
made  prisoner,  together  with  Captains 
Morgan  and  Dearborn,    since    become 
Generals,  and  well  distinguished   in  A- 
merican  history.     There  is  an  interest- 
ina;  Journal  of  occurrences,  kept  by  Ma- 
jor Meigs,  from  Sept.  9,  1775,  to  Jan.  1, 
1776,  published    in  the  Coll.    of  Mass. 
Hist.  See.  Vol.  II,  second  series,  p.  227 — 
247.     In  1776,  Major    Meigs    was   ex- 
changed and    returned  home ;  and  the 
next   year  was  appointed    Colonel   by 
general    Washington.     Besides   the 
proof  of  his  courage  and  other  military 
accomplishments  furnished  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Quebeck,  his  expedition  to  Long 
Island,  in  1777,   was  one  of    the  most 
brilliant  and  completely   successful  en- 
terprises, that  was  achieved  during  the 
war.     For  this   achievement.  Congress 
directed  a  snord  to  be  presented  to  him, 


and  passed  a   resolution  "  expressive  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  merit, 
of  the  prudence,  activity,  and  valor  dis- 
played by  himself  and  his  party   in  this 
expedition."     He    was     with    general 
Wayne  at  the  taking   of  Stony  Point, 
in  1779  ;  and  is  mentioned  with  honor 
by  general  Washington  among  those 
officers,    "  who    conducted    themselvea 
with  that  cool. less,  bravery,  and  perse- 
verance, that  will  ever  ensure  success." 
After  the  conclusion   of   the   war,  Col. 
Meigs  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
wilderness,  which  has  since  become  the 
state  of  Ohio.     He  drew  npfor  the  first 
emigrants  a  concise  system  of    regula- 
tions, which  were  posted  on  a  large  oak 
standing  near  the   confluence  of  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  rivers,  from  which  the 
bark  was  cut  off  of  sufficient   space   to 
attach  the   sheet,  on  which  the   regula- 
tions vvere  written.     "  This   venerable 
oak  was,  to  the  emigrants,  more    useful, 
and  as  frequently  consulted,  as  the  Ora- 
cles of  ancient  Delphos  liy  its  votaries." 
In  Charlestown,  S.  C.  Hon.   William 
W.  Van  Ness,  for  fifteen  years,  one  of 
the  Judges    of  the    Supreme    Court  of 
New- York.     He  was  distinguished   for 
his  strength  of  intellect,  eminent  litera- 
ry   attainments,   uncommon  powers  of 
elocution,  and   for   his  private    virtues. 
In  New-Jersey,  Hon.  John  Lambert, 
75,  formerly  a    representative  and   sen- 
ator in    Congress   from  that  State.     In 
Washington    City,   Rev.    Dr.    Andrew 
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Hunter,  75,  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  In  Baltimore,  Feb. 
-24,  Samuel  Brazer,  jr.  Esq  38,  Editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  ?oii  of  Samuel 
Brazer  of  Worcester,  and  formerly  Edit- 
or of  the  National  iCgis  in  that  town. 
In  Duxbury,  Ms.  Capt.  Seth  Bradford, 
88,  a  deceiidant  of  Governor  Bradford. 
In  Francestown,  March  3,  Mr.  James 
■\Voor)BVRi',85,  a  descendant  from  John 
Woodbu\-v,  one  of  the  primitive  settlers 
©f  JSi^autnkeak,  in  1626.  [See  1  Prince 
Ann.  15S.J  At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  with  characteristic  hraverj',  he 
volunteered  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  the  year  1759,  after 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  a  long 
campaign,  at  the  age  of  21  years,  he 
was  engaged  under  the  command  ot 
general  Wolfk  in  the  battle  on  Abra- 
ham's plains.  After  this  decisive  battle, 
which,  in  effect  extinguished  the  title  of 
the  French  to  any  part  of  the  Canadas, 
Mr.  Woodbury  returned  to  his  friends, 
in  his  native  town,  Beverly,  Ms.  After 
having  made  several  successful  voyages 
at  sea,he  removed  to  Mont-Vemon.then 
a  pan  of  Amherst,  and  formed  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  where,  until  within  a 
few  years,  he  resided  and  superintended 
the  concerns  of  his  valuable  farm.  His 
descendants  were  195,viz.  9  children, 
90grandchildren,and  96  great-grandchil- 
dren, 172  of  whom  were  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  Malacca,  India, 
in  May  last.  Rev.  Dr.  Milne,  a  distin- 
guished Missionary,  and  author  of  sev- 
eral learned  works  on  the  literature  of 
China.  In  Tillypally,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  Aug.  3,  Rev."  James  Richards, 
an  American  Missionary.  At  Chelten- 
ham, Eng.  Jan.  26,  EdwARD  Jkn.ver, 
L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  74.  the  illustrious  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination,  and  distinguish- 
ed for  his  literary  honors,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  an 
Honorary  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bos- 
ton, nn>\,  in  1S0.3,  received  from  Har- 
vard college  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  May,1808,  he  was  e- 
lected  an  Honorary  member  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Medical  Society,  and, 
in  1812,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  London,  Charles  Hutton, 
L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  distinguished  as  a 
mathematician  and  author.  In  Paris, 
the  Ahlip  SicARD,  who  originated  the 
present  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

LoNCKVlTT. — In  London,  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Wesley,  94.  relict  of  Rev.  Charies 
Weslev.  one  of  the  founders  of  Metho- 
/jigm._lln  Dublin,  Ireland,  the   Marqui* 


of  Drogheda,  94.~In  New-York,  Mrs 
Margaret  Roach.  90. — In  Bethlehem. 
N.  Y.  Mr.  John  Jackson,  99 — descend' 
ants  178. — In  Albemarle  co.  Va.  Capt. 
William  Smith,  96.— In  Waterford,  Me. 
Mr.  Philip  Hor,  90.— In  Hardwick,  Feb. 
19,  Mrs.  Mercy  Paige,  102. — In  Bristol. 
Mrs.  Abigail  Munro,  90. — In  Cambridge- 
port,  Ms.  Widow  Martha  Livermore, 
93. — In  West  Cambridge,  Ms.  March 
11,  Mr.  Jacob  Emmons,  93. — InSharon, 
Ms.  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Curtis,  91,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  of  that 
place. — In  Danvers,  Ms.  Widow  Haa- 
nah  Nourse,  92. 

Jn  jVeut- Hampshire. — In  Groton,  Feb. 
14,  Widow  Sarah  Wheat.  93  yrs.  9  mo. 
—In  Sullivan,  Feb.l6,  Deac.  John  Locke, 
^0.— In  Antrim,  Feb.  24.  Hon.  JoHW 
Duncan,  for  many  years  a  Representa- 
tive, and,  in  1797,  a  Senator  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State. — In  Pembroke, 
Feb.  26,  Widow  Hannah  Parker,  97  yrs. 
7  mo.  4  days. — In  Weare,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Bean,  91. — In  New-London,  March  2, 
W' idow  Sarah  Messer,  90. 

In  the  town  of  Roehester,  N.  H.  con- 
taining a  population  of  2471,  there  are 
now  living  100  persons  over  70  years  of 
age.  Of  25  persons,  who  died  in  1822, 
one  was  97,  four  were  between  80  and 
90 ;  four  between  70  and  80 ;  and  three 
between  60  and  70.  In  the  town  of 
Norwich,  Con.,  there  were  living  in  Jan. 
50  persons  in  their  70th  year,  20  up- 
wards of  80,  and  10  upwards  of  90 — ag- 
gregate of  ages  6000  years.  Pop.  of 
Norwich  in  1820, 2983. 

Bill   of  Mortality   for  Amherst, 

JV.  H.,  A.  D.  1822. 

Disease.  Age.         Total. 

Cancer  64,  years.     1 


74.  83, 

.  S5.  72,  87,  97. 

CO.  24'  24-  33. 

35.  52.  21-29 

13 

43. 

43. 


Paralysis 
Old  age        8S 
Consumption 

Accidental 
Dysentery 
Intemperance 
Infantile  diseases  5  w.  3-  T  2' 
Lethargy  45, 

Unknown  60, 68, 

Affection  of  the  heart        48, 
Lung  Fever  2' 

Lingering,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  in  1815  9- 


3 
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N.  B.  Where  a  period  follows  the  age 
it  denotes  the  male  sex  ;  a  comma,  the 
female  ;  when  in  the  usual  place,  at  th« 
bottom  of  the  line,  married  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  line,  unmarried.  I.  S. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  APRIL. 


Spain. 

85*  As  pnblic  attention  is  very  generally  dj- 
rectea  towards  Spain,  and  the  unholy  at- 
tempts now  making  against  her,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  preserve  the  following  valuable 
summary  of  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 

1820,  J.^n.  1. — The  Revolution 
coBQineoces  with  aa  iDsurrectioa 
among^  the  troops  near  Cadiz.  It 
was  plaaned  by  Culs.  Rie^o  and 
Quiroga.  They  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  different  detachments 
of  the  army,  and  proclaim  the  con- 
■Btitution  of'  1812. 

Feb.  1 — Ries^o  enters  Algesiras 
— is  pursued  by  Gen.  O'  Donnel. 
18th,  enters  Malag-a — maintains 
his  ground,  till  he  retreats  to  tbe 
mountains  of  Ronda ,  where  his 
troops  being  reduced  to  300  men, 
he  disbands  them  on  the  lltb 
March. 

The  rumour  of  this  insurrection 
spreads  through  Spain,  and  produ- 
ces similar  insurrections  with  vari- 
ous success,  at  Corunna,  Ferrol, 
Vigo,  Peotevedra  and  Navarre. 

March  3. — Gen.  O'  Donnel  him- 
self revolts  and  proclaims  the  Con- 
stitution. 

9. — G«n.  Freyre  revolts  at  Ca- 
diz. Ferdinand  submits  ;  promis- 
es to  restore  the  constitution,  issues 
a  decree  abolishing  the  Inquisition. 

10. — Publishes  a  decree,  restor- 
ing the  Constitution  of  1812. 

11. — Summonses  the  Cortes  to 
assemble,  under  that  constitution. 

21. — Quiroga  and  Riego  made 
Field  Marshals  of  the  Army. 

July  9. — The  Cortes  assemble  ; 
declare  the  press  free  ;  dissolve  all 
convents  and  monasteries  except 
eight  ;  appropriate  the  eciesiastic- 
al  revenues  to  the  payment  of  the 
aational  debt ;  and  grant   salaries 

— a 


to  the    Clergy    in  lien    of    their 
Church  lands  :  abohsh  entails. 

Nov.  »,— Sitting  of  the  Cortei 
concluded. 

16. — Disturbances  at  Madrid  ; 
King  compelled  to  leave  the  Escu* 
rial,  aod  come  to  the   city. 

21.  —  Riego  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Arragon.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  wbobad  opposed 
the  revolution,  banished.  Gen. 
Morales,  who  bad  attempted  a 
counter-revolution,  flies  to  Portu- 
gal. 

Dec. — The  King  issues  a  procla- 
macion  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolutionary  Clubs. 

1821,  Jan.  28.— Mathias  Venuesa 
one  of  tbe  King's  Chaplains,  arres- 
ted for  having  written  proclama- 
tions and  caused  them  to  be  distri- 
buted a'lout  Madrid,  in  which  the 
people  were  told  that  afortign  at' 
my  was  on  its  march,  to  compel  (hem 
to  return  to  their  duty,  to  their  God 
and  their   King. 

Feb.  6. — The  King  complains 
that  he  has  been  insulted  by  the  pop- 
ulace and  demands  the  assistance 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Madrid  to  preserve  order  ;  which  is 
granted. 

25. — A  Deputation,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Bishop  of  Majorca, 
waits  upon  the  King  and  requests 
him  to  attend,  in  person,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes. 

March  1,— The  King  meets  the 
Cortes,  and  delivers  a  speech  pro- 
posed by  his  ministers ; — at  the  close 
of  which  he  complains  with  much 
bitterness,  of  the  personal  insults, 
to  which  he  is  exposed  ;  and  as- 
cribes it  to  the  want  of  firmness  in 
the  constituted   authorities-     This 
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part  of  the  speech  causes  great  ex- 
citement ia  the  Cortes.  In  the 
evening  all  the  Ministers  resign. 

4. — The  Cortes  declare  them- 
selves permanent,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  responsible  Min- 
isters. 

In  their  ans\rer  to  the  Speech, 
the  Cortes  declare  that  they  have 
beard  his  complaints  of  personal 
insults,  with  grief  and  surprize — 
they  reminded  him,  that  he  is  him- 
self charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  they  promise  him 
their  concurrence  and  support. 

New  Ministers  are  appointed. 

Insurrection  of  Merino  at  Burgos, 
in  favor  of  the  King. 

April  3. — The  junta  at  Barcelo- 
na banish  a  large  number  of  respec- 
table persons  to  Majorca  ;  on  sus- 
picion of  their  favoring  the  Austri- 
ans,  who  were  then  at  Naples. 

May  3. — Vinuesa  tried  at  Mad- 
rid, and  condemned  to  10  years 
bard  labor  at  the  Galleys. 

3. — The  mob  break  into  the  pri- 
son,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
and  murder  Vinuesa. 

Morrillo  appointed  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Castile. 

Gen.  £lio  tried  for  treason  in 
assisting  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion in  1814 — senieuced  !o  be  stran- 
gled ;  [but  the  sentence  was  not 
then  executed.] 

June  19. — M.  Zea,  agent  for  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  arrives  at 
Madrid,  and  is  received  with  re- 
spect. 

30.— Ends  the  second  session  of 
the  Cortes. 

July. — Much  disorder,  and  many 
assassinations  at  Madrid  ;  doubts 
entertained  of  the  king's  sinceri- 
ty. 

Aug.20.-A  mob,  in  front  of  one  of 
the  priaons,prt<vented  from  assassin- 
ating the  prisoners  by  the  firmness 
of  Gen.  Morillo. 

21.-10,000  men  assemble  near 
the  Clvb  de  la  Fontana,  and  are 
clamorous  for  the  Lead  of  Morillo. 
Morillo  tenders  his  resignation  to 
the  King,  but  it  is  not  accepted. 
The  ininister  of  V/ar  re8ign». 


Sept. — Morillo  tried  by  a  council 
of  war  and  honorably  acquited. 

Sept.  1. — Riego  superseded  io 
bis  command  ;  which  causes  great 
tumults  at  Madrid.  They  are  quel* 
led  by  Gen.  Morillo  and  San  Mar- 
tin, at  the  head  of   the  municipal!. 

ty- 

28. — The  Cortes  meet  on  an  ex- 
traordinary session.  Petitions 
from  many  provinces  for  a  removal 
of  the  ministry —  some  of  them  ac- 
companied with  threats  of  rebel- 
lion. 

[  During  the  greater  pait  of  this 
and  the  following  month,  the  yel- 
low fever  raged  in  all  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.] 

Oct.  18.— The  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
diz refuse  to  submit  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Reunion,  a  Governor  appoin- 
ted by  the  King  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Seville  send  back  General 
Moreno,  their  Governor. 
Nor.  25. — The  ^ing makes  a  com- 
munication to  the  Cortes^complain- 
ing  of  these  events. 

Dec.  9. — ^The  Cortes  adopt  an  an- 
swer (130  to  48)  in  which  they  cen- 
sure the  proceedings  both  at  Ca- 
diz and  Seville,  as  unjustifiable — 
but  they  consider  the  offence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz  as  palliated  by 
many  circumstances  which  they 
enumerate  ;  and  they  decline  to  in- 
fiirt  an^  punishment. 

18. — The  Cortes  piesent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Kidg,  requesting  a 
change  in  the  Ministry. 

1822,  Feb.  12.— The  Cortes  an- 
nul  the  Cordova  convention  be- 
tween Gen.  O^Donoju  and  the  Mex- 
ican leader  Iturbide;  and  declare 
that  they  will  consider  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of 
any  of  the  American  Provinces  by 
any  nation,  as  a  violation  of  exist- 
ing treaties. 

14. — The  King  closes  the  extra- 
ordinary session  of  the  Cortes,  with 
a  speech  in  which  be  declares  him- 
self perfectly  Satisfied  with  their 
proceedings. 

March  1. — The  new  Cortes  cho- 
sen for  1822  and  1823  meet.  Gen. 
Riegc  is  chosen  President. 
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A  new  miaistry  appoioted  by  the 
King. 

May  20. — Ad  alliance  concluded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

28. — The  Cortes  address  a  mes- 
sage to  the  King,  in  which  they 
complain  in  direct  terms,  of  the 
■pirit  of  bis  government. — ^They 
say  that  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  has  been  confided  to 
worthless  men,  who  are  disliked  by 
the  people,  and  who  sanction  the 
irapunily  of  criminals ; — and  that 
the  clergy  abuse  the  functions  of 
their  office,  to  sow  superstition  and 
disobedience. 

June  26. — The  Cortes  adopt  meas- 
ures for  conciliating  the  American 
Provinces. 

30. — Close  of  the  session  of  the 
Cortes. 

July  2. — The  Constitutional  Min- 
istry finding  that  no  dependance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  King'^s 
Guards,  call  out  the  National  Mi- 
litia ;  upon  which  the  Guards  im- 
mediately revolt ;  and  2000  of  them 
take  possession  of  the  Pardo,  and 
demand  rations  of  the  Alcade.  They 
are  encouraged  by  the  party  of  Ser- 
▼iles. 

3. — Ineffectual  negociations  with 
the  revolted  Guards. 

7. — ^The  Guards  attempt  to  seize 
the  city.  They  are  met  by  the  mi- 
litia and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  under  Riego,  Morillo  and 
others,  and  a  battle  ensues,  in  which 
the  Guards  are  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  400  men.  The  Duke  del  In- 
fantado  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal himself,  and  is  afterwards  ban- 
ished, as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Saragossa. 

10. — A  meeting  of  Foieign  Min- 
isters is  held  at  Madrid  to  sign  a 
declaration  relative  to  the  events 
in  the  capital.  Mr.  Forsyth  refu- 
ses to  sign  it,  alleging  it  to  be  en- 
tirely untrue,  and  asserting  that 
the  real  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  are 
the  Serviles  and  ultra-royalists. 

17. — Tranquillity  re-established  ; 
and  the  National  Militia  dismissed 
from  their  encampment. 


Aug.  7. — A  change  ia  the  minis- 
try favorable  to  the  Liberalea. 

28. — ^The  King  signs  a  decree  for 
a  convocation  of  the  Extraordinary 
Cortes,  on  the  7th  Oct. — much 
against  his  will. 

The  Defenders  of  the  Faith  guil- 
ty of  great  excesses  in  the  provin* 
ces. 

Oct.  7. — The  session  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Cartes  commences. 

Nov. — Disturbances  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  frequent  skirmishes. 
The  royalists  are  generally  victori- 
ous. 

Gen.  Mina  obtains  advantages 
over  the  Royalists  in  Catalonia. 

Dec.  25. — The  ultimatum  of  the 
French  Government  presented  ;•-- 
in  substance,  that  the  King  shall 
be  restored  to  his  sovereign  rights 
— that  the  Nobles  shall  be  reinsta- 
ted in  their  privileges— and  securi- 
ty given  against  future  insurrec- 
tions. 

1823,  Jan.  12.— The  Cortes  de- 
liberate upon  the  note  received 
from  the  Allied  Powers,  and  vote 
to  prepare  for  war.  Arguelles,  one 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  moderate 
party,  having  made  a  speech  in  fa- 
vor of  war,  is  carried  through  the 
streets  in  triumph. 

30. — The  French  Ambassador 
leaves  Madrid  ;  and  his  arms  are 
removed  from  the  front  of  bis  ho- 
tel. 

Feb.  15.— Voted  in  the  Cortes 
that  the  King  should  repair  to  Co- 
runna. 

19. — The  extraordinary  session 
of  ihe  Cortes  closes  with  a  speech 
from  the  King.  He  assures  them 
of  bi4^rm  and  constant  union  with 
them,  and  of  his  determination  to 
oppose  "  the  anti-social  principles^' 
of  the  King  of  France. 

The  Ministers  wait  on  the  King, 
and  urge  him  to  remove  from  the 
city.  He  refuses,  and  they  all  re- 
sign. 

At  a  quarter  past  10  at  night, 
compelled  by  the  populace  who  had 
collected  in  vast  numbers  round 
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the  palace,  he  restores  the  Minis- 
ters  to  their  offices. 
Africa. 

The  American  colonists  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  were  attacked 
by  the  natives  oo  the  11th  Nov.  and 
2nd  Dec.  last,  to  the  number  of 
1600.  Three  persons  were  killed 
and  four  wounded.  Assistance  was 
ultimately  afforded  by  an  English 
vessel,  and  it  is  said  a  peace  was 
neg-ociated 

Havanna. 

The  contemplated  cession  of  this 
island  to  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
viewed  with  discontent  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Havanna.  They  are  resol- 
ved to  adhere  to  the  New  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  resist  the  ctTorts  of 
En,'jland  to  gain  possession.  Busi- 
ness was  at  last  dates  dull-the  isl- 
and   wi'hout     much    g'overDment. 


paid  in   the   same  manner  as  the 
catholics. 

United  States. 
Jtfcusachusetts. — Hon.  Wu^liam 
EusTis,  a  republican,  has  been 
elected  Governor  of  this  state,  to 
succeed  the  venerable  and  pstriot* 
ic  Gov.  Brooks.  Hon.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy  is  elected  Mayor  of  Boston. 
Hon.  Judge  Jackson  has  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Supreme  ('oui  t,  in 
consequence  of  ill-hea!th. 

Connecticvl. — Gov.  Wolcott  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  this  state. 

Pennsylvania. — The  proposed 
canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  appears 
to  have  excited,  at  length,  a  degree 
of  interest  and  spirit,  that  gives 
flattering  promise  of  success.  Four 
citizens  of  Philadelphia   have   sub- 
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The  pirates  continue  their  depreda-    scribed  $22,000  towards  the  under- 
tions — and  countennnce  is  openly    taking. 


J^ew-York.— The  grand  jury  of 
Franklin  county,  have  indicted  two 
or  three  judges  "  for  not  attending 
court,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  proceed 
to  business."  The  snme  persons 
had  previously  been  indicted  and 
fined  for  the  same  offence. 

MiSCELLAMES. 

Lotteries. —The  Managers  of  the  Na- 
tional Lottery,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertain- 
ed, do  not  at  present  pay  the  prizes  in 
the  last  class.  On  this  subject  we  find 
the  following  sensible  remarks  in  the 
Portsmouth  Journal. 

"Without  considering,at  present, 
the  moral  influence  of  lotteries,  it 
maj  be  worth  while  to  estimate 
their  eflects  as  a  branch  of  political 
economy.  The  design  of  Lotte- 
ries is  to  raise  money—  generally 
for  some  object  of  public  utility. 
They  are  therefore  strxtly  taxes  ; 
gnpufn_  and  like  all  othertaxes  should  be  as- 

The  present  nnmber  of  clergy-  sessed  equ illy,  and  collected  at  the 
men  in  France  is  38,643,  and  their  smallest  possible  expense.  But  so 
income  $4,657,000.  They  are  paid  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  they 
out  of  the  national  treasury,  the  are  a  tax  assessed  chiefly  upon  the 
Barae  as  the  army  or  navy.  Tithes  Poor,  and  collected  at  a  greater 
are  abolished  :  357  of  the  clergy  expense  than  any  other  tax  that 
are  protestants  who  do  not  belong  ever  was  laid.  The  principal  pur- 
to  the  state  church,  but  they  are    chasers  of  lottery  tickets  are  ap- 


afforded  them.  We  trust  the  intre- 
ped  Porter  will  ere  lonjc  have  bro- 
k<^n  up  this  infamous  horde  of  out- 
laws. 

France. 
France  has,  by  her  revolution, 
effected  an  annual  saving  to  the  na- 
tion of  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  in  her  church  establish- 
ment, while  the  clergy  are  far 
more  equally  apportioned  to  those 
whom  they  are  to  ser^e,  and  the 
lower  order  of  ministers  receives  a 
mere  ample  compensation  than 
they  did  under  the  old  establish- 
ment. Before  the  French  revslu- 
tioo,  the  number  of  the  secular 
clergy,  monks,  nuns  and  inferior 
ministers,  was  460,078,  or  aboat 
one  to  every  52  persons  in  the  king- 
dom. The  revenue  of  the  clergy 
was  about  33  millions  of  dollars  per 
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prentices  and  female  domestics, 
whom  youth  and  inexperience  ren- 
der sanguine  ;  men  of  embarrass- 
ed fortune  become  desperate  by 
disappointments ;  and  unlettered 
persons,  who  are  too  ignorant  to 
calculate  the  chances  of  success. 
These  are  the  persons  who  pay  ihe 
tax;  and  how  much  they  pay  is 
rarely  considered.  The  purchas- 
ers of  lottery  tickets  not  only  pay 
the  sum  intended  to  be  raised  by 
the  lottery,  but  they  pay  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  and  ail  the 
expenses  of  the  business.  In  this 
very  "  National  Lottery,"  30,000 
tickets  at  $10  each  were  to  pro- 
duce $300,000,  and  the  whole  of 
this  sum  was  to  be  paid  out  in  pri- 
zes, deducting  15  per  cent.  In 
other  words  a  tax  of  $300,000  was 
assessed,  in  order  to  raise  $45,- 
000.  But  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  lottery  are  rarely  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  intended  to 
be  raised.  So  that  a  deduction  of 
$9009  must  be  made  from  the  45,- 
000,  leaving  $36,000  as  the  neat 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  $300,000. 

"  It  is  no  comriensation  for  these 
evils  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
coyls  of  the  ti<;ktfts  are  p?id  out  in 
prizes.  This  money  is  distributed 
by  chance  ; — and  chance  is  the 
greatest  foe  tn  regular  industry. 
If  a  thousand  Jollars  were  wanted 
ia  tow'i  for  the  pavi  ig  of  a  street, 
should  've  he  villi  rig  that  the  p^j^r- 
er  iuhabttants  should  be  taxed  $67,- 
000  for  thit  object  ;  even  though 
$66,000  were  the  next  day  distribu- 
ted to  every  man  who  happened  to 
have  light  hair  or  blue  eyes.  Yet 
such  is  the  operation  of  a  lottery. 
If  takes  money  from  those  who 
canaot  afford  to  part  with  it:  and 
distributes  it  capriciously,  without 
regard  to  merit  or  want. 

"A  rich  man,  or  one  who  is  thri- 
ving in  business,  has  no  temptation 
to  adventure  in  a  lot  ery.  He  can 
make  his  gains  at  less  hazard.  A 
prudent  man  is  able  to  ralculate 
the  risk,  and  sees  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  game.  But  the  igno- 
rant girl,  the  bankrupt,  or  the  la- 


borer is  willing  to  risk  any  thing 
for  the  remote  chaiice  of  gaining 
more.~  These  all  purchase  lottery 
tickets  ;  and  it  is  froni  their  money 
that  lottery  prizes  are  paid — if 
paid  at  all.  If  a  man  who  has 
drawn  the  highest  prize  in  a  lotte- 
ry, could  trace  back  his  dollars  to 
the  original  puf  chasers  of  tickets  ; 
if  he  could  summon  together  the 
four  or  five  thousand  disappointed 
suffering  wretches,  who  have  each 
contributed  to  his  treasure,  and 
could  witness  the  effects  which  the 
loss  often  or  twelve  dollars  has 
produced  in  their  families,  he  would 
have  a  hard  heart  to  retain  a  cent 
of  his  money.  It  would  burn  like 
fire  at  the  touch. 

"  But  lotteries  are  authorized  by 
law,  it  is  said,  and  are  therefore 
honest  and  useful. — Then  why  not 
permit  every  roan  to  prosecute  this 
honest  trade,  and  make  his  fortune 
by  a  lottery  ?  Why  guard  it  with 
so  many  restrictions,  and  confine 
it  to  objects  of  public  utility.  The 
truth  is,  our  law-makers  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  conscience ;  and 
whilu  they  have  readily  admitted 
the  impolicy  of  the  meanSy  have 
thought  the  objections  removed  by 
the  utility  of  the  end.  If  lotteiie« 
are  useful,  let  every  man  hkve  a 
lottery  who  wishes  to  build  a  house 
or  buy  a  farm.  If  they  are  honest, 
let  the  tickets  be  sold,  like  any 
other  merchandize,  quietly  and 
regularly— without  the  picture  of 
Fortune  showering  dollars  in  to  eve- 
ry man's  hat,  or  i,  horn  of  p!enty 
overflowing  with  gold.  These  are 
stratagems  to  gull  the  simple  ;  de- 
vised at  first,  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  object,  and  followed  since 
through  custom,  even  by  honest 
men.  We  do  not  censure  the 
mere  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  If 
they  can  be  honestly  bought   they 

can  be  honestly  sold But  in  con- 

sidering  their  effects  upon  society, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  wt(a%  sold  should  be  taken  into 
the  account.  While  the  laws  pro- 
hibit palmistry  and  juggling,  they 
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permit  an  appeal  to  superstition 
and  credulity  by  advertisements  of 
lucky  offices  and  lucky  numbers  ; 
and  full-grown  men  inquire  after 
particular  tickets  because  tbey 
have  dreamed  about  them  ;  and 
the  public  are  gravely  told  that 
the  dream  came  true,  and  the 
highest  pi  ize  dropped  into  the  dream- 
er's hand  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  are  the  natural  efifectc  of  lot- 
teries upon  character  ;  and  surely 
if  we  have  any  regard  for  plain 
sense  and  manly  eeatiment,  we 
must  lejoice  at  any  event  which 
may  break  the  charm,  and  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  the  true  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  lotteries." 

The  first  English  lottery  was 
drawn  A.  D.  1569.  It  consisted  of 
forty  thousand  lots,  at  ten  shillings 
each  lot. — The  prizes  were  plate, 
and  the  profits  were  to  go  towards 
repairing  the  havens  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  drawn  (as  MaitlanJ 
from  Stow  informs  us,  vol.  I.  p.  257) 
at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  drawing  began  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1569,  and  contin- 
ued incessantly,  day  and  night,  un- 
til the  6th  of  May  following.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  three  lot* 
tery  offices  in  London.  The  propo- 
lals  of  this  lottery  were  published 
in  the  years  1567  and  1568.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  have  been  drawn 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  her 
majesty's  servant,  (i.e.  her  jewel- 
ler,) but  was  afterwards  drawn  as 
above  mentioned. 

Dr.  Rawlinson  showed  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries,  in  1748,  a  copy 
of  the  preceding  lottery  scheme, 
and  it  is  thus  entitled — "  A  proposal 
for  a  very  rich  lottery,  general 
without  any  blankes ;  containing  a 
great  number  of  good  prizes,  as  well 
of  ready  money  as  of  plate  and  cer- 
tain sorts  of  merchandizes,  having 
been  valued  and  prized  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  queene's  most  ex* 
celient  majestye's  order,  to  the  in- 
tent that  such  commodities  as  may 
chance  to  arise  thereof,  after  the 
charges  borne,  may  be  converted 
towards  the  reparation  of  the  ha- 


rens,  and  strength  of  the  realmc^ 
and  towards  such  other  further' 
good  works.  The  number  of  lota 
shall  be  forty  thousand,  and  no 
more  ;  and  every  lott  shall  be  the 
summe  of  tenne  ehillicgs  sterling 
only  and  no  more.  To  be  filled  by 
the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
shew  of  piizes  are  to  be  seen  in 
Cbeapside,  at  the  sign  of  the 
queene's  Armes  at  the  house  of  Mr 
Sericke,  goldsmith,  servant  to  the 
queene.  Printed  by  Henry  Bynne- 
man.  156.7." 

In  1612,  King  James,  for  the  spe- 
cial encouragement  of  the  planta- 
tion of  English  colonies  in  Virginia 
granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's.  One  Thom- 
as Sharply  s,  a  tailor  of  London,  had 
the  chief  prize,  amounting  to  four 
thousand  crowns  in  '♦  faire  plate." 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  suppress 
lotteries  as  nuisances  to  the  public. 

Riches  and  Benevolence. — The 
London  papers  mention  a  man  liv- 
ing  at    Gibraltar,    named  Aaron 
Cordoza,  who  outrivals  the  munif* 
icence  of  Bagdad  Sultans,  and  re- 
alizes the  fictions  of  Arabian  story. 
With  a  princely  forune,  he  possess- 
es the  means,  and  with  a  generous 
Bouljthe  spirit  to  exercise  an  unex- 
ampled  benevolence.      Gibraltar, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  testifies    to 
the  various  large  pecuniary   dona- 
tione  made  to  distressed  objects  of 
all  descriptions.     Such  have  been 
bis  deeds  of  benevolence,   to  both 
English  and  Spapiards,  in  moments 
of  extreme  exigency,  to  the  army 
and  navy,  that  the  public  thanks 
of  the  whole  garrison,drawn  out  on 
parade,  end  of  the  marine  comman- 
ders, have  been  rendered   him  in 
the  most  solemn    manner,  for  hia 
protection,  and  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment.    And  during  the  recent 
troubles,  the  Spanish  government 
have  decreed  him  public  thank», 
and    recorded  in    their    archives 
the  obligation  which  the  kingdom 
owes  him,    for    his  extraordinary 
liberality  to  the  Spanish  refugees. 
He  is  of  noble  extraction  ;  his  an- 
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icestora  (secrrt  Israelites)  quitted 
Spain  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
with  a  vast  property  settled  in 
Gibraltar,  where  he  has  construc- 
ted the  most  elegant  mansion  on 
the  rock.  His  hospitality  and  mu- 
nificence have  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  'King  of  the  Jews  :'  no 
being,  plebeian  or  royal,  scarcely 
ever  excelled  him  in  beaevolence 
and  generosity. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  chapeau- 
de-bras  to  parties,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Europe,  we  are  told  grew  out 
of  the  genteel  practice  of  stealing 
hats.  And  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  dozen  gentlemen  will  make 
their  entree  with  only  one  of  these 
beaver  ornaments.  The  fir^,  after 
clapping  it  under  his  arm,  and  ma- 
king his  bow,  seeds  it  out  by  the 
servant  to  those  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  so  they  take  it  in 
succession. 

A  steam  vessel  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished, to  ply  regularly  between 
Portsmouth,  in  England,  and  Bii- 
boa,  in  Spain,  by  means  of  which, 
excepting  the  winter  season,  a  reg- 
ular weekly  communication  may 
be  kept  up  between  Madrid  and 
London,  and  the  traveller  pass 
from  one  country  to  another  in 
the  short  space  of  four  days.  The 
distance  by  sea  is  stated  to  be  no 
greater  than  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  with  very  little  de- 
parture from  the    direct  line,  the 


the  packet  may  touch  at  Guernsey 
and  Brest. 

«  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 

Says  one  of  the  English  Maga- 
zines, "  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  what  in  London 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Maga- 
zine day  ;  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month,  when  all  the  Magazines, 
Reviews  and  Journals  appear ; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  a  spe- 
cies of  book  fair  is  created  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paternoster  Row. 
The  fourscore  periodical  works 
fublished  on  that  day  cause  re- 
turns within  a  few  hours,  in  ready 
money,  of  little  short  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  America,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proprietors  of  peri- 
odical works  labor  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  their  own  dis. 
tributors,  and  instead  of  being 
paid  in  ready  money,  in  large 
sums,  by  wholesale  booksellers, 
they  depend  on  precarious  returns 
from  individual  subscribers  scat* 
tered  over  the  wide  spread  regions 
of  the  U.  States.  Thus  we  see, 
in  these  Journals,  incessant  com- 
plaints of  the  capriee  and  negli- 
gence of  subscribers  ;  and  thus  it 
is,  that,  however  great  the  merit 
of  some  American  literary  Jour- 
nals, the  'proprietors  are  inadequate' 
ly  remunerated  and  often  overwhel- 
med by  the  multitude  of  small  debts 
due  from  negligent  patrons.'^ 
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In  Washington  City,  March  18,  Hon. 
Brockholst  Livingston,  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  66th  year. 
He  belonged  to  the  state  of  New-York. 
He  was  a  learned  and  independent  judge, 
a  finished  gentleman,  and  a  truly  benev- 
olent man.  la  Brookline,  Ms.  April  16, 
William  Aspinwall,  M.  D.  80 ;  one 
of  the  oldest  physicians  in  that  state. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1764,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boybton,  continued  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation for  the  Small  Pox,  which  that 
eminent  and  distinguished  ph3'sician  first 
iBtrodticeel  into  tlris  cenntry       Perhap'; 


no  practitioner  in  the  U.  S.  ever  inocu- 
lated so  many  persons,  or  acquired  such 
skill  and  celebrity  in  treating  this  ma- 
lignant disease  as  Dr.  Aspinwall.  Be- 
sides his  practice  in  this  disorder,  when 
it  generally  spread,  he  was  allowed,  af- 
ter the  year  1788,  to  keep  a  hospital 
open  at  all  times,  to  wliich  great  num- 
bers repaired,  and  from  which  they  re- 
turned with  warm  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. He  continued  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  this  disease,  till  the 
general  introduction  of  vaccine  inocu 
lation.  In  Boston,  April  18,  Hon. 
George  Cabot,  72.  He  was  a  menu- 
hpr  of  tJie  .State  conTent'on  which  aHor- 
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ted  the  Fedeval  Coustiluliou  of  the  U.  S., 
and  was  subsequently  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts.  He  was  es- 
teemed as  a  statesman,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  religion.  In  Ex- 
eter, April  2,  Joseph  Pearson,  Esq. 
aged  85  years  and  6  months.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1758,  and 
was  many  years  Secretary  of  the  state 
of  New-Hampshire.  In  Warner,  Feb. 
23,  Widow  Hannah  Kimball,  relict  of 
Mr.  Daniel  K.  aged  83.  She  moved  in- 
to that  town  in  1763,  and  was  the 
first  Englisli  female  that  ever  slept  in  it, 
and  the  mother  of  the  first  English  child 
born  in  that  town.  In  Conway,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Sherburne,  84,  formerly  of  Portsmouth 
— he  was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution.  In 
Portsmouth,  Col.  William  Simpson  of 
Orford,  aged  81.  In  Hanover,  March 
23,  Deacon  Benoni  Dewey,  72,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In  Hol- 
derness,  Mrs.  Mary  Prescott,  wife  of  Lt. 
John  Prescott,  aged  76.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  and  the  first  female  set- 
tler of  Sandwich. 


LoNOEViT?.  In  Massachusdlt.  In 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Mary    Washburn,  90  — 

In  Hamden,  Widow  Sarah  Basset,  95. 

In  Braintree,  March  23,  Mr.  Richard 
Thayer,  92.— In  Marl)lehead,  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna Devereux,  93. — In  Allord,  Deac. 
Eleazar  Barrett,  90. — In  Chilmark,  Mrs. 
Ruhamah  Stewart,  93,  leaving  a  husband 
92,  with  whom  she  had  lived  71  years. 

In  Connecticut.  In  Burlington  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  96— In  Redding,  Mr.  Da- 
vid Jackson,  90. — In  Milford,  Widow 
Esther  Bryan,  93 — In  New-Haven,  Mr. 
Henry  Eaton,  92,  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner.— In  Berlin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Steele, 
94,  having  had  278  descendants.  In 
Providence,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Jerusha  Wright, 
94.  ^ 

In  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Capt.  Fred- 
erick Bird,  96,  a  revolutionary  oflicer. 
In  Bellford,  L.  I.  Mr.  Tunis  Tiebout  of 
New- York,  aged  101. 

In  J^ew- Hampshire.  In  Plainfield, 
March  21,  Mrs.  Joanna  Pool,  92  years 
6  months. — In  Bow,  April  5,  Mr.  Samti- 
EL  Welch,  112  years,  6  mo.  23  days. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  MAY. 


France,  Spain,  &c. 
We  look  to  the  situation  of 
France,  with  feelings  similar  to 
thobe  experienced  on  the  approach 
of  some  terrific  storm,  sweeping  be- 
fore it  whole  forests  and  villages. 
For  scarcely  less  awful  in  the  po- 
litical world  must  be  the  convulsion 
which  is  threatening  in  Europe.  '-A 
republic  in  Spain,"  says  an  advo- 
cate of  thron^-^8  and  despotism,  "  will 
seek  its  fellow  in  a  republic  in  Ita- 
ly. With  Spain  and  Italy  revoiu- 
tioned,  how  long  will  France  remain 
tranquil !  How  long  will  Germany, 
already  heaving,  he  repining  and 
murmuring,  before  it  burst  into  a 
resistless  storm  ?  The  continent 
is  at  this  hour  in  a  state  of  internal 
convulsion.  The  Frenchman,  cast 
on  the  ground  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
feels  hostility  to  thrones  unextin- 
guished ;  the  German,  who  fought 
for  his  country  under  the  promise 
of  a  constitution,  feels  his  hopes  de- 
feated ;  the  Italian,  proud  of  his  an- 
cient memories,  and  dung  from  his 
late  ideal  independence,  feels  and 
groans  ;  the  Pole,  loaded  with  the 
Russian  fetter,  feels  and  curses  his 
degradation.  Throngh  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  continent  there  is  but 
one  preparation,  great  and  terrible, 
for  a  catastrophe,  of  which  no  man 
can  calculate  the  horrors  or  the 
close.  The  field  is  sown  with  the 
serpent  teeth  of  bitterness,  ruined 
ambition,  and  inveterate  discard. 
Are  we  to  see  it  ••end  up  its  harvest 
of  the  spear  ?  The  thrones  of  the 
aontinent  stand  at  this  hour  in  a  rem- 
etery.^''*  If  we  look  for  a  reason 
why  Prance  at  this  time  assumes  a 
warlike  tone  towards  Spain,  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  her  people 

*  Blackwood's  Mag. 


are  discontented  ;  and  her  restless 
activity  must  be  employed  abroad, 
to  prevent  insurrections  at  heme. 
France  is  mortified  and  degraded  ; 
she  feels  that  the  Bourbons  hgve 
been  imposed  upon  her  by  foreign 
armies.  From  the  dream  of  glory 
which  that  people  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  they  have  been 
aroused  to  bitterness  of  feeling,and 
a  desperate  eagerness  to  better  or 
alter  their  condition.  The  minis- 
ters of  Louis,  foreseeing  the  ap- 
proach of  evils,  which  their  meas- 
ures were  encouraging,  sought  to 
divert  the  anxiety  of  the  nation — 
and  on  the  specious  plea  of  sup- 
porting the  crown  of  Spain  against 
an  insurgent  people,  have  waged 
war  upon  liberal  principles,  and 
with  fearful  odds  against  tbera.  We 
have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  re- 
sult ;  but  our  prayers  are  for  the 
deliverance  and  frtedom  of  Spain. 

Oy^We  have  followed  with  at- 
tention the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions pursued  by  the  Britibh  Gov- 
ernment both  with  France  and 
Spain, asdeveloped  in  tbedocuments 
laid  befo  e  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  14th  of  April  last. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  dispatches, 
one  under  the  head  of  Veroo?  and 
Paris,  and  the  other  of  Paris  and 
Madrid.  The  former  commences 
in  Sept.  1822,and  continues  throngh 
fourteen  docume".ts  to  the  latter 
partof  January,  1823  In  this  set 
of  state  papers,  the  B  ritisli  govern- 
ment seems  to  h^ve  bfen  su.p>ised 
by  the  intention  of  France  and  her 
continental  allies  to  interliere  with 
force  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
into  a  strong  and  animrted  expres- 
sion as  to  the  uselessness  and  dan- 
ger   of   such   iatei  ference.    Tb* 
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Duke  of  Wellington  was  directed 
to  declare  for  peace,  to  decline  be- 
coming' a  party  or  holding  common 
Iang-U3g;e  with  the  allies,  and  to  ad- 
vance arguments  altogether  irresis- 
tible against  the  necessity  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Canning  all 
along  maintained  that  the  difference 
between  the  British  Government 
and  France,  was  not  upon  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from 
alterations  in  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion, but  was  confined  to  the  princi- 
ple which  she  opposed  of  threaten- 
ing an  armed  interference  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  any  desired 
change.  And  it  was  specifically 
maintained  that  there  was  no  coun- 
try of  equal  magnitude  with  Spain 
wiiose  internal  disturbances  would 
be  80  little  likely  to  menace  the 
tranquillity  of  other  states, with  that 
imminent  danger,which  alone  could 
justify  foreign  intervention. 

The  second  set  of  documents, 
amounting  to  43,  commences  in 
Dec.  1822,  and  terminates  March 
31,  1823. 

On  the  29th  December,  the  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain  was  prof- 
fered, provided  Spain  should  desire 
it ;  but  it  was  declined  by  the  Span- 
ish Minister.  Lord  Fitzroy  Som- 
erset was  sent  early  in  January  on 
a  secret  mission,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce the  most  distinguished  individ- 
uals in  Spain  to  make  such  a  vol- 
untary change  in  their  Constitu- 
tion as  might  be  agreeable  to 
France.  This  project  proved  to  be 
abortive  ; — and  having  exhausted 
their  endeavors  to  preserve  peace, 
the  British  Government  made  dis- 
tinctly known  to  both  Powers, 
their  determination  to  retire  with- 
in the  limits  of  strict  neutrality. 
In  the  final  despatch  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  in  Paris,  Mr.  Canning  ex- 
presses his  expectation  that  France 
will  not  attempt  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  Spain,  or  force  the 
King  into  any  measure  deiogatory 
to  the  independence  of  his  Crown 
— that  the  King  of  England  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gations of  that  defensive  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  Great  Brit- 


ain and  Portugal— and  that  as  His 
Britannic  Majesty  disclaims  for 
himself  any  intention  of  appropri- 
ating the  smallest  portion  of  the 
late  Spanish  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, be  iu  satisfied  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  by  France  to  bring 
under  her  dominion  any  part  of 
those  possessions,  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  cession,  from  Spain. 

By  late  arrivals  we  learn  that 
hostilities  have  commenced.  The 
passage  of  the  Bidaussa,  the  Span- 
ish Rubicon,  puts  an  end  to  specu- 
lations, and  introduces  us  to  the  re« 
gion  of  fact. 

Two  armies  were  destined  to  en- 
ter Spain.  One  on  the  side  of  Bay- 
ome,  has  passed  the  barrier,  in 
which  Gen.  Count  Guilleminot  and 
Marshal  Oudinot,the  Duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  have  distinguished  commands. 
The  other,  on  the  side  of  Perpig- 
nan,  is  under  Marshal  Moncey, 
Duke  of  Cornegliano.'  The  latter 
force  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  move  before  the  20th  or 
22d  of  April.  Divisions  have  in- 
vested the  fortified  towns  of  Pam- 
peluna  and  St.  Sebastians.  The 
commander  of  a  French  division, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  summoned  the 
latter  fortress  to  surrender  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  the  Vllth  ;  but 
the  Spanish  Governor  replied,  that 
he  would  not  deliver  up  the  place 
without  a  formal  order  from  bis 
Sovereign.  The  flags  of  truce 
withdrew,  and  a  fire  was  commen- 
ced upon  the  French,  terminating 
in  a  slight  victory — the  Spanish  kil- 
ling about  sixty  and  wounding  or 
taking  five  hundred  prisoners. — 
The  French  advanced  posts  have 
entered  Vittoria,  and  General  Que- 
sada  has  reached  Bilboa. 

Flying  columns  of  the  guerillas 
move  about  between  thu  Pyrennees 
and  the  Ebro.  They  hover  round 
the  French,  harrass  them  and  leave 
them  nothing  to  eat.  Gen.  Moril- 
lo  commands  the  army  of  reserve 
in  Gallicia,  and  takes  a  position  be- 
tween Leon  and  Astorga  with  from 
15  to  20,000  men,  A  scarcity  of 
provisions  already  began  to  be  ex- 
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pcrienced  by  the  French  troops, 
who  took  with  them  only  nine  days' 
Eupply,  each  soldier,  as  is  stated, 
carrying  his  own  share.  The  Con- 
tribandistus  (or  smugglers)  amount 
to  50,000  men,  all  well  mounted 
and  armed — they  are  men  of  great 
courage  and  intrepidity. 

The  port  and  citadel  of  Guetaria 
have  been  taken  by  the  French 
troops.  Two  hundred  men,  among 
whom,  were  two  colonels  aud  ten 
other  ofBcers,  have  been  taken,  to* 
gether  with  five  pieces  of  cannon 
and  provisions. 

Ballesteros,  it  was  announced, 
had  abandoned  the  pass  of  Salinas, 
and  retired  to  Tudela— since  wL'"h 
it  was  reported  he  had  left  that 
place.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  information  we  have  received 
is  derived  from  French  FMirces, 
which,  although  official,  must  oe  la- 
ken  with  great  allowances,  since 
the  interest  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment have  in  carrying  on  the  war 
without  disaster,  will  lead  them  to 
conceal  circumstances  and  misrep- 
resent facts.  For  example  :  a  few 
French  and  Italian  refugees  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  sedi- 
tious cries  to  seduce  the  French 
troops,  when  crossing  the  lines ; 
who,  instead  of  deserting,  fired 
upon  and  killed  eight  of  them  at 
the  command  of  their  officers.  This 
simple  occurrence  is  the  cause  of  a 
flaming  bulletin,  which  was  read 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with 
loud  shouts  of  '  Vive  le  Roi !' 

An  official  account  from  J.  Aba- 
scall,  dated  Valencia,April  2,  states 
that  Col.  Don  Antonio  Bazan,  com- 
mander of  the  province  of  Castel- 
lon,  on  his  march  to  Valencia,  en- 
countered 5000  rebels,  with  1000 
men,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
gained  a  complete  victory — 800 
killed,  SOO  taken  prisoners  and 
1000  muskets.  Mina,  with  6000 
men,  according  to  the  French  ac- 
counts, and  double  that  number  ac- 
cording to  the  Spaniards,  was  in 
Catalonia,  waiting  the  approach  of 
Moncey. 
There  are  said  to  be  great  deser* 


tions  from  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
under  the  principal  leader,  Baron 
d'EroIles,  to  the  Constitutionalists. 
When  the  whole  French  force 
gets  into  line,  we  think  that  30,000 
nt  least  must  march  on  the  line  of 
Perpjgnan,  to  supply  posts  and  keep 
up  communications,  should  Mina 
retire.  On  the  other  side,  St.  Se- 
bastians and  Pampeluna  must  ei- 
ther be  besieged  or  blockaded,  and 
this  service  will  require  at  lenst  10 
or  15,000  men.  This  leaves  dispo- 
sable to  march  for  Madrid,  an  ar- 
r!iy  of  80,000,  supposing  100,000  to 
be  brought  into  tie  base  of  opera- 
tions originally.  But  the  country 
is  extremely  difficult,  subsistence 
is  preci-rious,  audit  will  require  a 
vast  number  of  men  to  maintain 
the  communication  against  the 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  Span- 
iards. Madrid,  400  miles  distant, 
may  be  occupied  by  20,000  men  ; 
but  the  Government  of  Spain  are 
yet  300  miles  further,  and  will  not 
be  conquered  because  the  Capital 
may  be  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

Mexico. 
The  self-created  emperor  Itur- 
bide,  having  lived  his  hour  upon  the 
stage,  has  made  his  exit  in  imperial 
form.  A  national  congress  has 
been  established  in  his  stead.  At 
a  session  29th  of  March  they  de- 
clared that  the  executive  power  of 
Mexico  had  ceased  from  the  19th  of 
May  last  to  that  time ;  and  in  an- 
other decree  they  declare  that  the 
executive  power  shall  be  exercised 
provisionally  by  a  body  composed 
of  three  members,  each  of  whom 
should  alternately  for  one  month 
act  as  President.  These  persong 
are  appointed,  and  their  names  are 
Dons  Nicholas  Bravo,  Gaudaloupe 
Victoria,  and  Pedro  Celestino  Neg- 
reti.  Iturbide,  previous  to  his  final 
overthrow,  proposed  to  the  council 
of  war  that  the  army  should  not  de- 
cide his  fate.  The  Junta  of  Gene- 
rals, in  reply,  referred  every  thing 
to  the  decision  of  the  Congress.  At 
the  last  advices,  Iturbide  was  in 
confinoment  at  bis  couatry  house, 
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under  the  custody  of  General  Bra- 
vo. Ahtiiit  700  troops  remained 
faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  advised 
liim  to  give  battle  to  the  republi- 
can pir'v  ;  but  he  declined,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Congress.  Thus  ends  the  farce  of 
Mexican  monarchy.  That  of  Bra- 
zil will  probably  follow  in  due  time. 
Thus  the  example  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  lost  upon  man- 
kind. 

Pirates. Almost  every    day 

brings  some  account  of  new  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  pirates  in 
the  West  Indian  Seas.  The  week- 
ly delaiis  of  their  murders  and  rob- 
beries would  fill  a  sheet.  So  far 
from  t'h'  ir  being  kept  in  awe  bv 
Com.  Porter's  squadron,  they  ap- 
pear t'<  be  more  daring  than  ever. 
This  state  of  things  will  probably 
continue  till  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies are  i  nder  the  control  of  a  re- 
sponsible government. 

United  States. 

J^ew- Hampshire,  The  Lep'isla- 
ture  of  this  state  assembles  at  Con- 
cord, on  Wednesday  the  4th  in- 
stant. Much  business  of  an  inter- 
esting nature  will  come  before 
them,  and  will  withfut  doubt  be 
faithfully  and  piomptly  attended  to. 
In  the  House,  there  will  be  a  great 
accession  of  talent,  and  our  confi- 
dence is  thereby  increased  in  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  their  de- 
li be  rjt'ons. 

Conned icut.  -  The  legislature  of 
this  state  assembled  at  Hartford  on 
the  7th  May  The  message  of  Gov. 
W'olcott  was  communicated  on  the 
8lii.  He  on^icef  in  terms  of  respect 
the  lamented  .hath  of  Lt.  Gov.  In- 
gerboll ;  and  eulogizes  the  life  of 
that  mcfiiorious  citizen  The  grea- 
ter part  of  the  mrssage  has  but  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  concerns  of  the 
state,  being  rather  a  labored  essay 
on  the  f'sf  and  fall  and  character 
of  n.".tir;"Ft,  and  on  the  prospects 
rioiT  existing  ir^  ••pgard  'o  the  states 
of  £i  '•o.>e.  H'ifi.  David  Plant  is 
elected  1. 1.  G.-^vQinor,  A  ia'A  has 
passed  tijc  leff^iolafiire  to  inoorpor- 
ate  a  new  colltij^e  ta  he  lecated  io 


the  city  of  Hartford,  and  to  be  cal- 
led Washington  College.  Among 
the  trustees  named  is  Com  M'Don- 
ovGH.  who  is  a  native  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

MassachusetU. — The  legislature 
of  this  state  assembled  at  the  capi- 
tol  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  the 
$8ih  May.  During  the  election 
week,  numerous  religious  and  char- 
itable societies  bad  their  annual 
public  exercises. 

Pennsylvania. — The  legislature, 
at  their  late  session,  passed  112 
acts— and  it  is  said  each  act  cost 
aboHt  $460.  Philadelphia  contains 
80  churches  ;  of  which  13  are 
pre«byterian,  10  episcopalian,  8 
baptist, 14  methodist,  5  friends  soci- 
ety. 4  Roman  catholic,  1  unitari- 
an ;  of  other  denominations,  25. 

jyew-York. — A  coal  mine  has 
been  discovered    at    Kinderhook, 

near  Hudson,  N.  Y. The  N.  Y. 

Statesman  contains  a  notice  of  a  cu- 
rious fortification  situated  in  Tirga 
county,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  This  fortifica- 
tion or  mound,  which  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  monuments  of  former 
ages  so  common  in  the  western 
world,  and  yet  so  little  understood, 
both  with  lespect  to  origin  ana  de- 
sign,is  difficult  of  access,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  picturesque 
and  romantic  country.  The  base 
of  the  mountain  upon  which  the  an- 
cient fortress  is  situate,  is  washed 
by  the  Tioga  river,  and  the  danger- 
ous pass  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
water,  is  in  S'-me  places  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  width,  sloping' 
toward  the  river.  Along  this  nar- 
row and  perilous  way,  above  per- 
pendiculai  ledges  and  the  gulf  be- 
low, the  passenger  treads  with  cau- 
tious footsteps,  sustaining  himself 
by  the  shrubberj  growing  among 
the  rocks.  A  false  step  would 
prove  fatal.  To  the  point  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ancient  for- 
tress stands,  and  which  is  inacces- 
sible in  every  other  direction,  the 
company  gave  the  name  of  the 
Tarpeian  Ruck.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  said  to  be  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of    the   river 
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Mi  below  it  yawns  a  frightful 
abyss.  The  rampart  was  named  the 
CapttoL  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Rome.  Our  tou- 
rist gives  it  SfS  his  opinion,  that  a 
single  man  with  a  gnn  and  bavonet 
could  guard  the  defile  against  an 
army,  and  the  fortress  seems  to 
hare  been  impregnable.  It  could 
not  however  have  withstood  a  long 
siege,  as  there  are  no  wells  nor 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  and  supplies 
of  water  must  have  been  drawn  from 
the  river.  The  redoubt  is  50  rods 
in  breadth.  The  principal  en- 
trenchment is  three  feel  deep,  and 
six  feet  wide,  having  evidently  been 
picketed.  The  e3i,act  dimensions 
of  all  the  lines  and  angles  are  given 
in  the  journal,  and  the  party  took  a 
correct  drawing  of  the  mountain, 
for'.ress,  and  surrounding  scenery. 
By  whom  the  fortification  was  con- 
structed, or  in  what  age  of  the 
world,  baffles  all  conjecture.  We 
understand  a  new  theory  is  about 
to  be  broached,  attributing  these 
American  antiquities  to  a  druidi- 
cal  origin. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Great  Canal. — 1000  men  are  now 
employed  on  the  mountain  ridge  at 
Lockport.  The  locks  will  be  com- 
meneed  in  June,  and  the  canal  fin- 
ished West  from  Rochester  to  this 
place  the  present  season.  Elegant 
packet  boats  for  passengers  now  ply 
regularly  from  Schenectady  to  Ro- 
chester !  During  the  four  first 
days  of  navigation,  11,000  barrels 
of  flour  alone  from  the  West,  arri- 
ved at  Utica.  The  great  works  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Albany, 
will  be  greatly  forwarded,  if  not 
completed  this  year,  but  another 
season  at  least  must  elapse  before 
a  trip  to  N'agara  falls,  by  water, 
can  be  realized. 

The  seventh  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  city  of  New- York,  on 
the  8th  of  May.  The  venerable 
President,  Hon.  John  Jay,  owing  to 
bis  great  age,  was  absent,  and  Mat- 
thew Clarkson,  Esq.  took  the  chair. 
The    Beveral  reports   were    then 


read ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
receiots  fo"  the  last  year  had  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  $54,000, 
and  the  expenditures  $53,000,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  new 
building-.  Upwards  of  200,000  Bi- 
bles have  bef>n  distributed,  and  a- 
bout  320,000  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments stereotyped  during  the  whole 
period,  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
French  and  other  languages.  A 
great  many  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting  :  among  others  '.he  late 
Governor  Clinton  and  a  gentleman 
from  Peru,  a  native  of  Lima,  who 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  what 
had  been  done  for  his  country  by 
the  U.  States.  The  spacious  hall 
was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  triennial  Convention  of  the 
Baptist  Societies  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  commen- 
ced at  Washington  city  on  the  3d 
of  May.  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Bos- 
ton was  elected  President  cf  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Columbia 
College,  tit  the  seat  of  government, 
has  beea  erected  under  the  patron- 
age of  this  denomination,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $70,000.  It  has  59  stu- 
dents. The  Convention,  during  its 
session,  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  his  house,  and 
were  by  him  received  with  signal 
courtesy.  The  next  triennial  Con- 
vention is  to  be  rft  the  city  of  New- 
York  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
April,  1826. 

President  Adams  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  deed  of  gift  to  the  town  of 
Quincy,  "  where  he  has  resided  80 
years,"  of  some  valuable  land.  The 
object  is  to  provide  a  fund  "  for  the 
completioa  ^ind  furnishing  a  Tem- 
ple, to  be  built  of  stone,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God," — and  "  for 
the  use  of  (he  Congregational  Soci- 
ety, in  th"**  town." — Also  six  other 
lots  of  land,  for  a  stone  school-house. 
He  has  also  given  the  town  his  li- 
brary, with  the  exception  of  a  fevr 
books,  "  that  I  shall  reserve  (as  he 
expiessed  himself)  for  my  consola- 
tion, in  the  few  days  that  remain  te 
me." 
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The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
U.  States'  Gazette  has  had  the  pa- 
tience to  keep  a  journal  of  the  pi- 
racies conimilted  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the 
ADicrican  government  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1815.  The  dark  and 
bloody  catalog'ue,  contains  ihree 
thousand  and  seven. 


eral  languages  have  distinguished 
him  as  a  scholar,  is  about  to  visit 
this  country. 

Ad  Egyptian  mtmtmy^  enclosed 
in  a  box  with  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters, has  recently  been  pres<.-nted 
to  the  Boston  Medical  college,  by  a 
mercantile  linn  at  Smyrna.  It  ia 
supposed  to  be  4000  years  old,  and 


1 


The  United  Society  called  Sha-    is  in  fine  preservation 


ker»,  who  are  liable  to  perform  mil- 
itary duty,  or  to  pay  an  equivalent, 
have  in  consequence  of  the  require- 
ments contained  in  the  militia  bill 
which  has  passed  the  Legislature 
of  New- York,  removed  from  their 
residence  at  New  Lebanon,intothe 
state  of  Massachusetts,which  allows 
them  the  "  liberty  of  conscience." 
Rummohun  Roy,  a  distinguished 
Hindoo  Philosopher,  a  native  of 
Bengal,  and  whose  writings  in  sev- 


The  Bew  eutablishment  at  Key 
West,  has  been  named  Alhn-Tovm,, 
in  honor  of  the  lamented  Lieut. 
Com.  W.  H.  Allen. 


On  the  Proposition  of  the  English  Min- 
istcr  to  lay  a  Tax  upon  Breeches. 

"This  tax  on  our  Breeches,"  said  a  thrift|' 
oldCit, 
"  Pray  how  do  you  rclisb,  friend  Slyi"' 
"  Vtry  well,"  answered  t'other,  "  the  ininit- 
ttr's  bit : 
«  My  fVife  wears  the  Breeches,  not  /." 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH   CONCISE    BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


In  Brookfield,  Mass.  April  29,  Hon. 
DwiGHT  Foster,  65,  formerly  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,and 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Foster  received  from  Har- 
vard College  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1784. 

In  Weathersfield,  Conn.  May  18,Rev. 
David  Parsons.D.  D.  of  Amherst,Mass. 
74.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  learning  and 
talents,  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  and 
evangelical  preacher,  much  admired  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  great- 
ly esteemed  and  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple under  his  ministerial  charge,  as  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  pastor.  Dr.  P. 
was.  in  the  same  class  with  the  late  Dr. 
Osgood,  and  graduated  with  him  at  Har- 
■vard  College,  in  1771. 

In  Hartland,  Conn.  April  20,  Rev. 
Aaron  Church,  77.  Mr.  C.  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  March  4,  1744  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765;  or- 
daineit  at  Hartland,  Oct.  20,  1773,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  41  years.  He 
lived  a  pious  and  exemplary  life,  and 
died  in  a  glorious  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality, greatly  lamented  by  his  nu- 
merous friends  and  acquaintance. 

In  Ashburnham,  Mass.  April  27,  Rev. 
John  Ccsring,  D.  D.,  79.  Dr.  Gush- 
ing graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1764,  and  was  ordained  over  the  chuicli 


in  Ashburnham,  Nov.  2,  1768.  On  the 
completion  of  50  years  from  his  settle- 
ment, he  preached  a  half  century  ser- 
mon, which  was  printed.  Dr.  C.  wa» 
exceedingly  endeared  to  the  people  of 
his  immediate  charge,  and  to  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  as 
a  sound  theologian,  and  zealous  philan- 
thropist. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.  Hon.  CHARLES 
CHAUNCEY,  76,  formerly  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  C.  was  a  direct  descendant 
from  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  the  second 
President  of  Harvard  College.  A  few 
years  since  he  was  honored  by  Middle- 
bury  College  with  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  Kent  county,  Del.  John  FishER, 
Esq.  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  and  for  the  district  of 
Delaware. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Joseph  Callender,  60, 
a  worthy  citizen  ;  Mrs.  Miriam  Phillips, 
69,  the  amiable  and  worthy  consort  of 
his  Honor  William  Phillips. 

In  Salem,  Mrs.  Catharine  Pickman, 
38,  wife  of  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  ; 
Mr.  Benjamin  Barstow,  28. 

In  Portland,  Me.  Richard  Hunewell, 
Esq.  65,  an  officer  of  the  artiilsry  during 
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the  war  ef  the  revolution,  and  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  raised  during  the 
administration  of  President  Adams. 

In  Wiscasset,  Me.  May  21,  Manasseh 
Smith,  Esq.  79,  a  native  of  Leominster, 
Mass.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1773,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  He  afterwards  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  of  that  profession, 
who  ever  settled  in  Maine,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Kennebeck  river. 

In  Groton,  N.  H.  April  20,  Rev.  Cot- 
ton Haines,  77  ;  and  on  the  22d,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Haines,  76.  They 
were  born  and  married  in  Greenland,  and 
moved  to  Rumney  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  town,  in  which  place,  Mr. 
Haines  was  settled  over  a  Baptist  chnrch, 
and  was  a  warm  and  animated  preacher. 
They  had  12  children,  78  grand-chil- 
dren, 54  great-grand-children,  and  1  of 
the  fifth  generation. 

In  Amherst,  May  15,  Lieut.  Peter 
Melendy,  ofthe  U.  S.  army,  38.  He  was 
a  native  of  Amherst,  entered  the  army 


in  1813,  and  eter  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  worthy  and  deserving  officer; 
being  highly  valued  as  such  by  his  gov- 
ernment and  companions  in  arms—and 
by  all  acquainted  with  him  was  greatly- 
esteemed,  and  will  be  deeply  lamented. 
Longevity. 

In  England.  In  Liverpool,  Ellen 
Tate,  110— Margaret  M'Kenzie,104.— 
Frances  Dixon,  105. 

In  Massachusetts.  In  Middleton,  Mrs, 
Betty  Fuller,  96. — In  Andover,  Deacon 
Benjamin  Poor,  96.— In  Dartmouth,  Mr. 

Gideon  Howland,    91. In    Leverett, 

widow  Hannah  Winchester,  93. 

In  Maine.  In  Otisfield,  Mr.  Edward 
Scribner,  102  years,  5  months. — In  Gor- 
ham,  Mr.  William  Files,  95. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  George  Marker, 
a  native  of  Germany,  100  yrs.  6  months. 
— At  the  Bluffs,  (Indiana)  Mrs.  Som- 
ers,  117. 

In  J^Tew-Hampshire.  In  Durham,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Roberts,  104. — In  Deering,  April 
4,  Wid.  Sarah  Blanchard,  98  yrs.  10  mo. 
23  days. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

EOR  MARCH,    1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43^  4'. 


Jit  Hopkirdon,  in  lat.  43°  11' 
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Winds  and  Weather. 


NW.  Fair 

NE.  to  SE.  Cloudy 

Fair,  high  wind 

NW.  Fair 

SW.  Fair,  Cloudy 

SW.  Heavy  rain 

NW.  Cloudy,  fair 

NW.  Fair 

N.  Snow 

N.  Fair 

NE  to  S — Cloudy  a.  m.  snow 
43  27  NW— Changeable 
43  27  N.  Fair 

43  Rain 

36  25NW.  Fair 
32  28  Same 
46  39  NW.  Fair;  cloudy 

37  33  NE.  Rain 
40  30  Snow  &  changeable 
39  29  Snow  storm 
32  21  Fair ;  high  wind 
50  39  Fair ;  cloudy 

39  36  Same 

54  34  Changeable 

40  34  NW.  Fair 

38  29  E.  Snow  Storm 

44  29  NW.  Fair 
42  32SSE.  Cloudy 
44  31  Fair 

38  34E.  Cloudy 
32  38  NE.  Snow  storm. 
[*  Below  0.] 
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Observations. 


1  W.  Fair 

2  NW.  Cloudy,  Snow  1  inch. 

3  6         8  NW.  Cloudy,  Fair 

4  NW.W.  Fair,  cloudy 

5  SW.  Fair,  cloudy,  rain 

6  SW.S.  Rain. 

7  NW.N.  Fair,  cloudy,  fair 

8  SW.  Fair 

9  NW.  Snow,  fair 

10  20  28  17  NW.  Fair 

11  19  30  25  N.NE.  Fair,  cloudv,  snow  4 

12  20  42  29  W.  Fair,  cloudy    '    finches 

13  20  40  29  NW.  Fair 

14  34  46  34  W.S  W.  Cloudy,  rain,  sleet 

15  30  32  22  NW.  Fair 

16  11  29  24  NW.  Fair 

17  15  44  36  NW.  Fair,  cloudy 

18  33  36  32  W.N.NE.  Cloudy,  snow 

19  17  45  30  NE.  N.W.  Snow,  fair. 

20  29  40  31  W.  NW.  Cloudy,  snow 

21  26  32  23  NW.  Fair,  high  wind 

22  22  43  36  VV.  SW.  Fair,  cloudy,  fair 

23  42  55  35  NW.  NE.  E.  Rain  cloudy. 

24  33  50  32  E.  SW.  Rain,  cloudy,  fair 

25  32  42  32  NW.  W.  Fair,  cloudy 

26  31  45  30  S.  SE.  E.  Snow,  cloudy,?now 

27  33  44  31  NW.  SW.  S.  Fair,  cloudy 

28  30  53  30  SE.  Cloudy 

29  30  50  30  SW.  Cloudy,  fair 

30  28  38  32  NW.  NE.  E.  Cloudy 

31  29  48  37|N.  Snow  3  inches,  cloudy 

L.  b. 
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THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR  APRIL,  1823. 


M  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4' 

1 

Jit  Hopkintcrn,  in  lat.  43°  11' 

o 
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Winds  and  Weather. 

2. 

y 

y 

Observations. 

m 

g 

a 

2 

s 

"T 

38 

51 '38  NW.  Fair 

1 

32  69 

34' 

NW.  Fair 

5 

36 

60  38  SW.  Fair 

2 

32 

59 

43 

W.  SW.  Fair 

3 

38 

57  48  SW.  Cloudy 

3 

43 

63 

45 

SW.  Cloudy 

4 

36 

41.'28NW.  Fair;  high  wind 

4 

37 

34 

24 

NW.  Fair,  high  wind 

6 

24 

42 

32 

NW.  Fair 

5 

20 

41 

31 

NW.  SW.  Fair 

6 

35 

62 

54 

6 

28 

57 

51 

SW.  S.  Fair 

1 

56 

63 

60 

SW.  Cloudy ;  rain 

7 

51 

64 

56 

SW.  S.  Cloudy  rain 

t 

57 

54 

38 

NW.  Fair 

8 

50 

49 

34 

SW.  W.  NW.     Fair,  flying 

9 

40 

45 

36 

NE  toSE.  Fair 

9 

30 

47 

3b 

NW.N.  NE.  Fair       [cloud* 

10 

36 

36 

33 

SE.  Snow 

10 

32 

41 

32 

i^E.  E.  Snow  4  inches 

11 

32 

35 

32 

SE.  Cloudy 

11 

31 

41 

?!  r\'<;    Snow,  cloudy 

12 

34 

53 

32 

NE  to  SE.  Fair 

1-2 

30 

44 

36  N.  NW.  Fair 

13 

32 

57 

38 

SW.    Fair 

13 

30 

52 

40 

NW.  Fair. 

14 

44 

54 

33 

Var.  Fair 

14 

33 

E.7 

34 

NW.N.  E.  Fair 

15 

38 

50 

38 

Same 

15 

30 

61 

36 

SE.  S.  Fair 

16 

42 

56 

57 

SE  to  W.  Fair 

16 

36 

64 

53 

S.  SW.  Cloudy,  fair 

17 

58 

59 

45 

SW.  Hazy 

17 

54 

70 

55 

SW.  S.  Cloudy,  rain  fair 

18 

60 

69 

50 

Showers ;  fair  eve 

18 

58 

62 

52 

SW.  W..  Cloudy,  rain  fair. 

19 

48 

67 

44 

NW.  Fair 

19 

41 

64 

49 

NW.SW.  Fair 

20 

45  58 

47 

Cloudy ;  rain  ■ 

20 

48 

56 

52 

SW.  Cloudy,  rain,  cloudy 

21 

48 

38 

37 

Rain 

21 

51 

51 

41 

SE.  E.  Rain 

22 

38 

46 

39 

SSE.  Cloudy 

22 

39 

56 

42 

E.  Cloudy,  fair               [fair 

23 

41 

58 

45 

"          "      rain 

23 

41 

52 

45 

E.  SE.  W.N  W.  Rain,  cloudy. 

24 

44 

47 

33 

NW.  Fair 

24 

37 

57 

31 

NW.  Fair,  flying  clouds 

25 

32 

51 

43 

Var.  Fair 

25 

30 

50 

42 

SW.  Fair 

26 

44 

69 

59 

SW.  Fair 

26 

36 

64 

38 

S.  SW.  Fair,  cloudy 

27}56 

62 

48 

SW.  Cloudy 

27 

34 

60 

44 

SW.  W.NW.  Cloudy,  fail 

28 

38 

55 

40 

Var.  Fair 

28 

31 

58 

42 

N.  NW.  Fair 

29 

41 

54 

41 

Same 

29 

30 

58 

42 

NW.  W.S.  Fair 

30 

42 

52 

39 

SE.  Fair 

30 

31 

60 

40 

NE.E.  SE.  Fair 

0^  A  friend  atDunbarton  has  furnished  us  with  a  meteor- 
ological journal  kept  at  that  place,  commencing  in  Dec.  last. 
"  The  past  winter,"  says  he,  "  has  been  severe.  Twenty- 
eight*  snows  have  falU-n  during  the  season  :  1  in  October,  5 
in  December,  9  in  January,  6  in  February,  and  8  in  March 
— making  about  70  inches  of  snow,  as  measured  when  first 
fallen.  Beside  these,  there  have  been  several  squally  days. 
The  greatest  snow  fell  Feb.  14,  and  measured  9  inches. 
The  greatest  depth  of  snow  at  any  one  time  was  3  feet,  on 
the  1st  of  March.  November  and  December  were  warm 
months,  with  but  little  snow.  Sleighing  commenced  the  first 
of  January,  and  continued  uninterrupted  in  the  country  un- 
til the  last  of  March.  The  weather  was  cold,  stormy  and 
■windy  through  most  of  February  and  March.  The  coldest 
days  were  7th  Feb.  and  3d  March." 


*  In  this  number  are  included  the  liisfht  cnoTi^*. 


Affs'asfjsa: 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JUNE. 


Europe. 
TThe  French  are   still   advancing 
inlo  Spain.    From  the  last  accounts, 
it   appears   that  Oudinot   occupies 
Burgos,  and  is  preparing  to  march 
on  Valladolid,  and  that  he  has   de- 
tached a  bfidy  of  light  troops  to  op- 
en a  communication  with  Santan- 
der,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.     The 
H.  Q-  of  the  Duke  are  still  at  Vit- 
toria.     Molitor  has  advanced  into 
Arragon,  and  is  said  to  have   been 
received   with   open   arms    by  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  Saragos- 
sa;  on   the   contrary,    Ballasteros 
has  abandoned  that   province,  and 
is  retreating  by  Calatayud  and  Do- 
roca,  GO  Valencia.     The  fortess  of 
}aca  in  N.  Arrairoo  has  surrender- 
ed ;  and  the  artillery  for  the  more 
active  investment  of  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  St.  Sebastians  and  Pam- 
peluaa,    has     arrived.      Moncey's 
corps  is  advancing  into   Catalonia, 
and  is  said  to  have  occupied  Rosas 
and  Figueras,and  is  now  marching 
on  Gerona.     When  he  shall   have 
crossed  that  province,  and  advanc- 
ed  to   the   line   of  the    F-bro,  the 
French  will  be  prepared  to  concen- 
trate their  forces,  and  make  some 
more  descisive  push  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  rumours  afloat,  that 
the  French  have  met  with  some 
disasters,  and  that  the  hospitals  at 
Vittoria  are  filled  with  the  wounded. 
Thirty  thousand  additional  troops 
are  said  to  have  been  ordered  to 
the  Pyrcunees  ;  and  this  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  some  important  check,  M'hich 
haa  retarded  the  advance  of  their 
present  army,  and  rendered  a  re- 
iQforcement  nccefcsary. 

Accounts  from  the  interior  of 
Spain  are  still  very  contradictory. 
The  Spanish  official  accouQts  lepre- 
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sent  the  constitutional  cause  a? 
gaining  ground,  and  the  bands  of 
the  Faith  every  day  dispersing  be- 
fore  the  united  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  Liberty.  Other  acconnls  are 
not  at  all  favorable  to  the  cause. 

The  Conde   Amarante  is  said   to 
have  entered  Spain  with  a   body  of 
10,000  OT  12,00<<>,  and  to  be  aiming 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  French 
army.     The   French  are   said,    in 
their  own  accounts,  to  be  ardently 
welcomed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  they 
advance,  and  to  be  received  at  the 
towns  and  cities  by   deputations  of 
their  man-istrates.     The  citizens  of 
Valladolid  are   said  to  have  sent   a 
deputation  to  Oudinot,  in   Burgos, 
warmly  urging  him    to  advance   to 
their  city,  and  deliver   them   from 
ihe  tyranny  of  the   factious.     On 
the    contrary.     Spanish    accounts 
state,  that  tt'c  French  and  the  ser- 
viles  are  every  where   committing 
excesses,  exacting  heavy  contribu- 
tions, and   shooting    the   Constitn- 
tionahsts  ;  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing   welcomed,    they     are    every 
where   hemmed   in    by    Guerillas, 
and  cut  off  from  all  supplies  beyond 
the  cover  of  their  guns.     The  Con- 
stitutionalists are   stated   to   have 
g-iiaed  a  decisive  victory  over   the 
monkish   army  in   Valencia  :   and 
immediately   after,    report    comes 
from  the  opposite  qtiarter,  that  the 
Royalist  General  Ulraan  has  taken 
possession  of  the  city  of  Vplencia, 
and  summarily  executed  the   mur- 
derers of  Gen.  Elio,  as  he  would 
call  them.     Amid  this  confusion  of 
reports,  it  is   impossible  for  us  to 
decide  whicli  is  the   most   entitled 
to  credit  ;  but  we    believe  every 
American    is  mure  ready   to  give 
credit   to   the   Spanish,    than    the 
French    accounts.     AH  our   good 
feelings  are  enlisted  oo  tbe  side  «f 
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the  Spanish  Liberals.  Any  success 
of  theirs  is  cl)eerfnll)-  hailed  by  us  ; 
and  every  advantage  gained  by  the 
French,is  something  we  wish  might 
not  be  true. 

While  we  are  so  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Spaniards  in  old 
Spain,  our  fcehng8  are  altogether 
different  in  Smith  Am«irica.  The 
very  men  who  would  be  cheered  by 
us,  in  their  victories  in  Europe, 
are  little  less  than  objects  of  detes- 
tation, in  their  efforts  against  the 
liberties  of  the  South  Americans. 
When  Morillo  was  in  South  Amer- 
ica, we  could  pray  for  his  utter 
extermination  ; — now  he  is  in 
Spain,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty, 
we  heartily  wish  him  success.  Our 
sympathies  arc  not  therefore  with 
tiie  Spaniards  as  a  nation.  We  do 
not  wish  tb^ra  success,  because 
they  are  simply  Spaniards,  and  are 
fighting  against  Frenchmen.  If 
the  war  was  between  the  Kings  of 
the  two  nations,  and  waged  for  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  crowned 
heads,  we  should  look  on  with  com- 
parative indifference.  We  might 
perhaps  feel  some  indignation 
against  the  aggressors,  and  be  bet- 
ter disposed  towards  the  injured 
and  the  weaker  party  ;  but  we 
should  have  n^ne  of  ihe  lively 
sympathy  which  we  now  feel  for 
the  Spanish  njition.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  people,  for  whom  we  feel,  but 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engag- 
ed. Our  sympathies  are  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions, and  national  independence. 
We  wish  to  see  the  abuses  of  feu- 
dal and  monkish  institutions  an- 
aihilatcd;  the  shackles  that  bind 
the  thoughts  and  the  limbs  of  other 
men,  broken  ;  and  the  same  secu- 
rity, intelligence,  and  equality, 
extended  to  others,  which  we  en- 
joy ourselves.  We  wish,  too,  tliat 
the  entire  security  of  a  nation  in 
itself,  should  be  fully  established. 
We  cannot  endure  the  thought, 
that  other  and  foreign  powers 
should  combine  together  to  watch 
over  and  control  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. We  wish  to  see  that 
confederacy     of   crowacd    heads. 


who  havefiken  upon  thems^lTes 
to  rule  every  nation  they  can  rule, 
so  as  best  to  promote  their  own  in^ 
terest,  and  provide  for  the  securi. 
ty  of  their  usurpations — we  wish  to 
see  it  broken  and  scattered  and 
its  members  compelled  to  seek 
their  employment  in  their  own 
home  concerns,  and  not  in  the  in- 
ternal atfairs  of  States  with  which 
they  have  no  business.  We  wish, 
too,  to  see  the  principle  of  colonial 
independence  fully  established; 
and  that  when  a  settlement  has  be- 
come strong  enough  to  govern  it- 
self, and  to  escape  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother  country,  it  shall 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  freely  as  a 
young  man  may  threw  off  the  re- 
stniint  of  parental  authority,  when 
he  has  reached  the  years  of  discre- 
tion. It  is  for  these  reasons  thr.t 
we  sympathize  with  the  Spaniards 
in  their  native  country,  and  wish 
them  all  m>»nner  of  success  against 
their  French  invaders,  while,  oa 
the  contrary,  our  indignation  rise* 
agiisst  them,  when  we  see  them 
still  struggling  to  prolong  a  hope- 
less contest  with  their  emancipated 
provinces,  apparently  in  the  true 
cpirit  of  revenge,  and  gaining  noth- 
ing by  this  obstinacy,  but  an  un- 
necessary shedding  of  blood,  and 
waste  of  property. 

What  may  be  the  final  issue  of 
the  present  vT'ar  in  Spain,  is  be- 
yond our  reach  of  prophecy.  We 
cannot  ascertain  the  true  temper 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  learn 
how  numerous  and  how  powerful 
the  body  of  the  disaffected  may  be. 
The  old  religion  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  numerous  parade  of 
bishops,  monks,  friars,  and  beg- 
gars, will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
despotism  They  loved 'heir  good 
things  and  their  laz'ness,  aud  they 
certainly  cannot  love  ihc  constitu- 
tion, which  has  turned  them  out  of 
their  fat  pastures.  They  are  al- 
w.Tys  present  in  the  bands  of  the 
Faith,  and  arc  among  the  mopt  ac- 
tive of  their  leaders,  and  the  most 
ferocious  of  their  partizans.  The 
Tiappist  and  Mc/ino  are  men  of  no 
mean  capacity,and  of  n  terrible  en 
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•rgyin  their  guerilla  warfare.  They 
have  learnt  the  trade  of  cruelty  in 
the  dungfeons  of  the  Inquisition,and 
have  become  familiar  with  every 
variety  of  torture.  They  are  despe- 
rate,because  they  have  been  thrust 
out  of  those  strong  hoIds,where  they 
felt  themselves  in  a  security  little 
short  of  the  repose  of  the  blessed. 
They  are  inflamed  with  fanaticism  ; 
and  ail  their  passions  are  kiouled 
by  the  violation  of  those  sanctua- 
ries, which  they  considered  most 
hallowed,  and  where  (heir  whole 
existence  had  been  moulded  to  a 
frame  of  unnatural  devotion.  Eve- 
ry passion,  from  the  wildest  ere- 
metic  enthusiasm  down  to  the 
buriiing«  of  disappointed  avarice, 
is  thus  enlisted  against  the  cause 
of  liberty.  It  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
laie  the  extent  of  their  influence. 
It  has  been  little  short  of  supreme. 
The  Spanish  nation  was  trained  up 
to  the  discipline  of  a  monastery. 
From  their  infancy,  they  were 
taught  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
images  and  the  holiness  of  conse- 
crated places  They  were  per- 
suaded that  their  confessors  ha'l  re- 
ally the  power  of  pardoning  their 
transgressions,  and  that  their 
priests  could  change  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  sacrament  into  the  re- 
al flesh  and  blood  of  Divinity,  and 
that  they  could  actually  present 
them  in  a  little  water,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Godhead.  Of  course, 
they  must  have  hecn  looked  up  to 
as  men  of  superna'ural  powers,  as 
a  sort  of  sacred  magicians,  who 
had  the  elements  at  their  control, 
and  could  dispense  fair  weather 
and  rain,  health  and  sickness,  at 
their  pleasure.  Such  men,  with- 
out any  external  power  to  enforce 
their  authority,  were  little  short 
of  absolute.  How  far  the  Span- 
ish people  have  become  sufficient- 
ly enlightened,  to  escape  from  the 
dominion  of  these  fears  and  preju- 
dices, we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve their  opportunities  for  im* 
provement  have  boea  but  few. — 
Much  has  been  done  since  the  late 
revolution,  to  spread  correct  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  to  open 


their  ncrinds  to  the  real  nature  of 
man  ;  but,  after  all,  their  religi.us 
creed  has  been  touched  with  deli- 
cacy, and  with  something  like 
fear.  They  are  like  the  youth, 
whose  mind  was  filled  with  goblin 
stories  in  his  childhood.  His  rea- 
son is  convinced  of  their  utter 
falsehood,  and  although  he  knows 
no  spirit  is  abroad  to  molest  him, 
yet  he  still  fears  to  walk  in  the 
dark.  The  citizens  have  had  bet- 
ter advantages,  and  ate  really 
more  enlightened  and  liberal,  than 
the  country  people,  and  they  are 
therefere  amung  the  best  delenders 
of  the  constitution.  Jt  is  among 
the  shepherds  and  the  mountain- 
eers, that  the  bands  of  the  Failh 
haye  been  chiefly  recruited,  if  we 
except  their  best  followers,  the 
monks  and  beggars.  These  are 
the  very  men  who  are  most  want- 
ed in  theirpeculiar  warlare.  Citi- 
zens are  not  the  best  fitted  to  lurk 
in  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  and 
endure  the  fatigues  and  privations 
of  a  gueiilla  soldier.  We  are  told 
that  the  cause  of  Liberty  has  re- 
ceived a  set-off  in  the  services  of 
the  smugglers,  who,  to  the  number 
of  50,000,  are  organized  in  mount- 
ed guerilla  parties.  We  are  also 
told,  that  a  famous  robber  in 
Valencia  Las  sur rendered  himself 
to  government,  and  m^y  perhaps 
be  as  usefuily  employed  in  killing* 
the  French,  as  he  has  been  in  rob- 
bing  his  own  countrymen. 

The  success  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion must  depend  upon  its  unau< 
imity,  and  the  success  of  its  parti- 
zan  warfare.  We  hope  they  will 
not  concentrate  their  armies,  and 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  It  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  what  should  be 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
Their  best  strength  is  in  their 
mountains  and  mountaineers.  Let 
them  retreat  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  the  French 
may  be  there  taught  to  remember 
the  fate  of  Dupont.  And  if  once 
the  French  begin  a  retreat,  then 
will  be  the  time  for  their  army  to 
close  around  them,  and  employ  the 
strengih,    which    would    now    hf 
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wasted,  to  foine  cflicieut  purpose. 
We  fear  the  cloud  (hat  threatens 
the   Spaniards,  is  spreading  over  a 
wider  surface  ihan  the  French  na- 
tion.     Reports   are   brought,  that 
the  Russinn  Autocrat  is  coliSryting- 
an  army  at  Warsaw,  either  to  awe 
the    French,    or  to    aid    them    in 
Spain.     If  Russia    docs  move  her 
hordes  westward,  and   does    cross 
the  French  territory,  on  her  march 
to  Spain,  cati  Eng-iand    he  quiet  ? 
Will  she  sit  by,  and  see   another 
continental   despot   bring    liis   le- 
gions to  the  shores  of  the   British 
channel,  and  threaten  to  drive   all 
European  Liberty    iiito    her  own 
fast-anchored  isie  ?     We  know  not 
what  the  government  may   be  in- 
clined to  do  on  such   an   occasion  ; 
for  tliey  have  exhibited  a  remark- 
able degree  of  coldness,  when  con- 
trasted  with   the  ardor   of  the  na- 
tien  ; — but   sure   we   are,  if  these 
things  do  t?ke  place,  that  the  bull- 
dog cann«t  be  muzzled  much  lon- 
ger.    He    will   then    really    show 
them  "  eyes  that  glow,  and   fangs 
that  grin  ;"  or  he  would,  if  he  was 
«ot    saddled   with  such   enormous 
Jaxes.     Ilotv  far  that  will  control 
Ih*^  generous  spirit  of  the   British 
nation,  is  yet  to    be   tried.     They 
have    borne  out  one  dreadful  war 
most  manfully  ;  and  in  their  worst 
and  darkest  hours,  every  little  suc- 
cess   v.aa    cheered    with    huzzas. 
But  they  have  accumulated  such  a 
debt,    as    never    before     weighed 
down    a   nation.      The   income  of 
government  can    do    little    more 
than   pay  the  interest.     If  Europe 
is  involved  in  war,  money  will  cir- 
culate more   rapidly  in   England; 
prices  will  rise,  and  the  income  of 
government  will  perhaps  be  great- 
er.    But  it  cannot    possibly  meet 
the  present   demands,  and  defray 
the  expenses  of  war.     War  must 
be  carried  on,  as  before,   by  bor- 
rowing ;  and  if  it  sliould  spread  and 
continue,  like  the  former  war,  it 
will  go  far   towards  doubling  their 
present  enormous    burdens.     The 
government  could  not  sustain  such 
a   weight,    or  rather,   the    nation 
^■7ould  not  sustain  it.     If  persisted 


in,  it  must  cod  in  a  convulsipu ; 
and,  in  such  a  convulsion,  the  debt 
would  be  annihilated,  but  the  na- 
tion would  probably  rise  like  a 
phoenix  from  its  ashes,  brighter  ami 
stronger. — Percival. 

LATEST- 

It  is  said  that  a  battle  has  been  fought 
between  tlic  Spanish  and  French  forces, 
witliiu  a  t'lw  leagues  of  Catalonia,  in 
wliicli  ilie  latter  were  completely  defeat- 
ed. Tiie  loss  of  the  French  was  stated 
to  have  been  5000,  and  that  of  the  Span- 
ish 3500.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Mina.  Tlic  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  at  St.  Andero,  and 
neigliborhood,  and  even  the  lemales  vol- 
unteered their  services  in  the  defence  ol 
their  country. 

Seville. — This  city,  to  which 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  transferred,  is,  next 
to  Madrid,  the  largofct  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  grantc  it  the  privil- 
eges of  a  Roman  colony.  When 
Ferdinand  took  it  from  the  Ma- 
hometans, it  contained  600,000  in- 
habitants, and  ft  formerly  employ- 
ed 6,000  looms  in  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures.  It  has,  however, 
since  fallen  otf  greatly  in  popula- 
tion and  riches.  The  former 
amount  to  about  80,000.  The  cel- 
ebrated Miguel  de  Cervantes  was 
a  native  of  this  city.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  tine  Gothic  building,  with 
a  curious  steeple,  or  tower,  having 
the  moveable  figure  of  a  woman 
at,  the  top,  called  Giralda,  which 
turns  with  (hs  wind,  and  is  refer- 
red to  in  Don  Quixotte.  The  su- 
burb of  Triana  is  remarkable  lor 
its  gloomy  castle,  where,  in  1431, 
the  Inquisition  was  first  establish- 
ed in  Spain.  Seville  is  45  miles 
north  ot^  Cadiz. 

Ireland.— The  horrors  of  the 
South  are  thickeuing  to  an  extent 
almost  inconceivable.  Perhaps, 
there  were  never  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  any  scenes  compaiableto 
those  which  have  been  acted,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  months  in 
Cork  and  Limerick.  Even  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  were  not,  wc  are 
almost  convinced,  during  its  eniiro 
continuance  so  many  houses  burnt; 
and   though  more  property   lauEt 
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iiare  been  destroyed  throus^hont 
the  whole  king-dom,  yet  certainly 
Do  two  counties  have  suffered  so 
severely  as  Cork  and  Ijinierick 
are  doing'  at  this  moment.-jE«g-.  jta. 

New -Hampshire.— Of  the  pro- 
ceediiig-s  of  the  Legislatare  of  this 
State,  when  the  sesiion  sha'.i  have 
been  brought  to  a  close,  we  intend 
to  give  a  summary  ;  and  a  review 
of  all  the  most  important  public 
dGCunsents  and  rr.sasures,  relating- 
to  or  otFecuag  tbe  interests  and 
liappiness  of  the  State.  Had  there 
beeQsufl5cient  time,  we  should  have 
commenced  this  pleasant  duty  in 
the  prfcserit  number. 
The  first  Historical  Society  in  New- 
England,  or  perhap?  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  Massachusetls  His- 
torical Society^  instituted  at  ^oston, 
in  Jan.  1791,  ai.d  incorporated  Feb. 
18,1794..  Ihe.  J^ew-York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  instituted  Dec.  10, 
1804  The  Essex  Hislorical  Society 
was  incorporated  in  1!J20.  The 
Rhode  Island  HistoricalSociely  went 
into  operation  the  last  year.  The 
JVew  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
is  the  Fiftli  institution  ot  the  kind, 
we  know  of  in  New  England.  It 
was  instituted  at  Portsmouth,  May 
21,  and  incorporated  June  13,  1823. 

The  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  New- 
Hampshire,  was  holden  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  the  second 
week  in  June.  M.  W-  Samuel 
LARiiiN,  of  Pertsmuutb,  was  elect- 
ed Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
Kew- Hampshire,  in  place  of  M,  "\V. 
Joshua  DARLI^e,  who  had  served 
the  constitutional  period ;  K.  W. 
Frederic  A.SuMNEB.was  re-elect- 
ed Grand  Senioi  Warden  ;  M.  W. 
Thomas  Whipple,  jun.  was  chosen 
Grand  Junior  Warden,  R.  W.  Br. 
Samuel  Cushman  having-  declined. 
R.  W.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Beede 
was  re-elected  Grand  Secretary, 
and  R.  W.  Abel  HuTCHiNs,Grand 
Treasurer.  On  Thursday,  public 
exercises  were  performed  at  the 
meeting-  house,  in  presence  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  and  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, ^bere  an  excellent  Masonic 


discourse  was  preached  by  R.  W. 
and  Rev.  Joh>-  L.  Slake.  Tins 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fraternity 
brings  together  many  respectable 
individuals  from  different  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  State,  and  cements 
that  union  of  brotherly  love  and 
friendship  ■\vhich  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Masons  thioughorit  the 
habitable  globe. 

On  Wednesday  the  Eoclesiasti- 
cil  Coavention  of  Confrrcgationa! 
and  Presbyterian  Ministers  con- 
vened at  Rev.  Dr.  M'l'\ai  land's, 
meeting  house,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
— and  in  the  evening  llie  scnnon 
before  this  body  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Walter  Harris,  of  Dunbarton 
— at  the  close  of  which,  a  collec- 
tion was  received  fo'-  the  Trustees 
of  the  Widows'  Charitable  Fund. 

A  peison  in  Dover,  June  20,  having 
in  charge  a  wagon  loaded  with  powder, 
strewed  a  fjuantity  on  the  grouncl ;  a  lad 
touched  the  loose  powder  with  a  coal  of 
fire,  which  communicated  to  llie  straw 
in  the  wagon,  and  the  whole  exploded. 
Two  men  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  horses,  and  a  tliiid  seriousl}' 
injured.  The  wagon  was  blown  to  at- 
oms. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Reappearance  OF  Encke's  comet. 
Baron  Zach's  astronomical  jour- 
nal for  January,  1823,  CDntains 
the  interesting  inttUigcnce,  that 
Encke'a  comet,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  visible  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
was  discovered  at  Paramr^lta,  iu 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  Eng- 
lish  have  lately  erected  an  observa- 
tory, under  the  direction  of  the 
very  active  and  irtellis;eni  astrono- 
mer, Mr.  Rumker.  An  account  cf 
the  foruier  appearances  of  this 
comet  in  1786,  1795,  1805  and 
1810,  with  a  periodical  revolution 
of  about  1204  days,  was  giveu  in 
the  5th  volume  of  (he  North  Anieii 
can  Review,  and  its  place  observ- 
ed by  Mr.  Rumker,  at  (he  tigae  of 
its  discovery,  June  2,  1822,  at  lOh. 
39in.  25s.  differed  but  few  minutes 
from  Encke's  calculation  given  in 
th  t  R.;view.  The  observed  Right 
Ascension  being  at   that  tlan^  92f<. 
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4Sra.  5l8.  3  ;  its  declinatiou  17d. 
39in.  469.  3  N.  On  the  23  June  at 
12h.  53m.  553.  ihe  Right  Ascen- 
sion was  115d.  47m.  4  Is,  7;  Decli- 
nation 9d.  9m.  48s.  4.  This  is  the 
second  comet  which  has  appeared 
according  to  the  predictions  of  as- 
tron'»mers.  N.  B. 

Salem,  June  23,  1823. 

It  is  said  that  a  Russian  officer, 
one  of  the  Polish  travellers,  has  ac- 
complished the  extraordinary  jour- 
ney of  fifty  days  on  the  Polar  Ice, 
and  that  he  arrived  at  an  entirely 
open  Polar  sea. 

A  roll  of  Papyrus,  measuring 
about  eleven  inches  in  length  and 
five  in  circumference,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Island  of  Aiphan- 
tia.  It  is  found  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  very  fairly  writ- 
tea  in  large  capitals,  such  as  were 
in  use  during  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  under  the  earlier  Roman 
Emperors. 

Mr.  Ramage,  of  Aberdeen,  (Scot- 
land) has  finished  the  speculum  of 
a  new  reflecting  telescope,  fifty- 
three  feet  in  focal  length.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  large  speculum  is 
twenty  inches. 

Copper  coins  have  been  issued 
in  Peru  about  the  size  of  a  cent, 
and  the  government  has  ordered 
them  to  be  received  for  twenty 
cents. 

Hyson  Tea.— The  Fayetteville, 
(N.  C.)  paper  mentions,  that  Mrs. 
J.  Newlin,  and  Mrs.  Farrington,  of 
Chatham  county,in  that  state,have 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  hysoo  tea,  from  a  seed 
found  in  the  bottom  of  «  box  of  tea 
by  the  former  lady. 

New  Sooth  VVales. — At  Syd- 
ney, in  New  South  Wales,  3  pub- 
lic journal!,  and  five  other  publica- 
tions now  issue  from  the  press. 

Vandalism A    man,    named 

Johnson,  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  Alabama  for  passing  a 
counterfeit  pistareeu. 

A  fall  of"  yellow  snow"  was  ex- 
perienced at  Montrose,  Penn.  May 
21.  This  "  Snow"  was  undoubted- 
ly tbe  farina  of  bloBsoim  or  tiowen. 


Our  Colleget. — The  following  ii 
given  as  a  correct  sfateoient  of  the 
present  number  of  undergraduntea  at 
the  several  Colleges  in  New-England 
and  New-York,  distinf^uishiog,  in 
each  College,  the  nuoiber  from  Mas- 
SHchusf'tts. 
Colleges,     IVJiole  Jfo.  of     J^o- from 

1822.      undergrmduates.       JiJass. 
Harvard,  302  205 

Yale,  Conn.  371  60 

Union,  N.  Y.         234  21 

Brown,  R.  I.         157  91 

Columbis  N.  Y.   140  0 

Dartmouth,  NH.  138  16 

Bowdoin,  Me.       120  12 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.   107  1 

Amherst,  98  64 

Middlebury,  Vt.     87  2 

Williams,  78  4G 

Burhngton,  Vt.      41  0 


1873 


518 


The  population  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New-York  in  1820,  was 
3,032,666,  of  which  number  Mas- 
sachusetts contained  only  523,287, 
or  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.. 
From  the  above  statement  it  appears, 
that  Mnssachusetts  furnished'  518  stu- 
dents for  the  different  Colleges, 
which  is  about  200  more  than  her 
proportion  according  to  her  popula- 
tion. This  fact  is  highly  creditable 
to  that  State,  as  it  proves  that  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  are 
duly  estimated  by  the  great  mass  of 
her  citizens.  If  every  part  of  the 
United  States  furnished  students  is 
the  same  proportion,  the  whole  num- 
ber at  the  different  Colleges  would 
be  10,000 ;  and  if  one  half  of  these 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  as 
was  the  ease  in  the  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New-Haven  for  the  first 
century  after  the  settlement  of  New- 
Bngland,  the  annual  supply  of  liber- 
ally educated  ministers,  from  all  our 
Colleges,  would  be  more  than  1,000. 
We  presume  to  say  that  the  actual 
number  at  present  falls  short  of  200. 
Connecticut  Journal. 

Arabian  History.-  The  Leipsic 
Literary  Gazette  speaks  of  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  several 
interesting  posthumous  works  of 
the  celebrated  historian  and  phi- 
lologist, Reiske  ;  especially,  "  A 
History  of  the  Arabs  before  Ma- 
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hornet,"  the  MS.  of  which  had  been 
long  lost,  but  was  recently  dis- 
covered. 

Three  sons  of  Gen,  Paez  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

The  last  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  VVAdHiNGTON  was  Celebrated 
at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  by  ofScers  of 
the  government,  otixeus,  Ameri- 
oao  and  other  foreigners. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  offered  for  sale  his  es- 
tates in  Albemarle  county  (Va.) 
including  above  4000  acres. 


AbulfedA.-- -This  Arabian  phi- 
losopher of  the  desart  being  asked 
one  day  how  he  came  to  know  there 
was  a  God  ?-«-"  In  the  same  way  as 
I  know  by  the  prints  that  are  made 
in  the  sand  whether  a  man  or  beast 
had  passed  before  me.  Do  not,*' 
added  he,  "  the  heavens,  by  the 
splendor  of  the  stars,  (he  world,  by 
the  immensity  of  its  extent,  and 
the  sea,  by  the  infinity  of  the 
waves  that  it  rolls,  sufficiently 
make  known  to  us  the  power  and 
the  greatness  nf  their  author  ?"-- 
Another  Arabian,  having  the  same 
question  put  to  him,  replied,  "Dees 
it  require  a  flambeau  to  see  the 
sun  ?" 


MOMTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS. 

WITH    CONCISE    BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


In  London,  A.  Anowsmith,  the  cele- 
brated geographer,  aged  74. 

At  his  residence  iu  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  Edward  Christian,  Esq.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  Ciiief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  was  the 
learned  Editor  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. 

In  Cadiz,  on  the  11th  March  last,  P. 
Mumford  Hall,  Esq.  American  ConsKl 
at  that  place.  He  was  horn  at  Pomfret, 
Conn,  in  1784  ;  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Hall,  a  highly  respected  physi- 
cian of  that  place,  and  was  a  patriotic 
and  intelligent  merchant. 

In  Wallingford,  Conn.  Capt.  Jiihn 
Mansfield,  75  ;  he  commanded  the  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  storming  of  the  redoabts 
in  Yorktown  ;  and  his  name  was  hon- 
orably mentioned  by  Col.  Hamilton,  the 
commander  of  the  detachment. 

In  Lewis  County,  Va.  Mr.  John  All- 
kiere,  78  ;  he  was  a  yolunteer  in  1774, 
in  the  campaign  with  Col.  Lewis,  and 
fought  valiantly  against  the  Indians ;  he 
likewise  had  to  encounter  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  a  soldier  tkrough  the  whole 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

In  Marblehead,  Mass.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pioundy,  76,  a  revolutionary  pensioner; 
he  required  no  witnesses  to  obtain  his 
reward  for  his  services,  but  sent  on  to 
the  seat  of  Government  his  own  journal, 
kapt  in  an  accurate  manner  during  his 
soldiership. 

In  Farraington,  Conn.  Col.  Noadiah 
Hooker,  86.  He  was  a  soldier  oi  ilie 
Revolution,  and  was  in  service  during 
most  of  the  war.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he 
•narehed  from  this  State  as  captain,  at 


the  head  of  a  very  large  Company  of 
brother  patriots,  for  Roxburj-,  Mass. — 
He  was  in  many  important  actions  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  and  had  the  command  of  a 
regiment  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's 
atmy.  He  was  for  about  30  years 
Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Farmington. 

In  Kentucky,  lately,  at  his  residence 
on  Salt  river,  Mr.  Andrew  Buntin,  aged 
nearly  90  years.  He  was  an  olil  revo- 
lutionary soldier,  and  fought  under  Shel- 
by at  King's  mountain.  At  an  early 
period  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and 
participated  in  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  first  settlers.  He  was  cut  in 
Scott's  first  campaign  on  the  Wabash,  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  double  charg- 
ing his  gun,  he  shot  an  Indian  who  was- 
bantering  the  American  troops  from  the 
top  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

In  Boston,  27th  May,  Hon.  JoHiT 
PHiritTPa,  one  of  our  most  eminent, 
v/ort::y,  and  useful  citizens.  This  pub- 
lic bereavement  was  as  unexpected  as 
atlliclive.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Legislatiue  on  Wednesday,  he  appear- 
ed in  his  place,  with  hi;>  wonted  cheer- 
fulness. In  an  interval  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Phillips  remarked, 
that  he  experienced  a  great  stricture  of 
the  breast,  and  notwithstanding  the  tone 
of  ills  voice  was  good,  he  found  hi? 
respiration  extremely  difficult,  still  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  apprehen- 
sions of  the  effects  of  his  complaint. — 
About  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  (an- 
gina pectoris)  bpcoming  alarming,  medi- 
cri!  aid  v,'a3  afforded  him,  but  without 
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cfi'ect.  and   he  dreathfd  Wis  last  a  few 
itiinutes  lu'lore  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Pliillips  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1788,  Hnd  vvc  learn  was  in  the 
53d  year  of  liis  age.  He  was  (.'ducattd 
for  tlie  har,  and  when  quite  younf;  was 
appointed  County  Attorney  of  Suffolk  ; 
iind  for  nearly  a  thiru  of  a  century  sus- 
tained, unremittingly,  and  witli  unusual 
integrity,  purity,  and  success,  high  and 
important  offices  in  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  Government  of  tiie 
State,  his  native  town,  and  the  Univer- 
sity. A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
was  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Mayor 
of  tl'is  city  ;  and  died  President  of  the 
Merchant  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Provident  Institution 
fif  Savings,  a  Member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  University,  a  Trustee 
of  tlie  Aiidover  Theological  Institution, 
and  a  Director  of  other  Associations. 
He  appeared  born  to  serve  the  public, 
and  advance  tiieir  interest?.  He  was  a 
nii'ndier  of  tlie  Legislature  more  than  20 
5'ears,  in  succession.     In  1813,  he  v/as 


chosen  President  of  the  Seriate,  ftnd  has 
been  snccessiveiy  elected  to  that  high 
office  every  year  until  the  present ;  and 
frequently  when  ))drty  politics  were  at 
their  height,  he  was  <lpcted  by  nearly 
unanimous  voles. — Centinel. 
Longevity. 

At  th?  Hone  Estate,  in  Jamaica,  Roger 
Hope  Liit  ston,  Esq.  aged  upwards  of 
140  years ;  he  never  drank  liquors  in  t!ie 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  was  a 
strong  mm,  full  six  feet  in  height,  and 
of  great  vigor  and  activity. 

InClarr,  England,  Mr.  Edward  Clare, 
aged  100  years  ;  his  wife  survives  in 
her  105ili  year  ;  they  iiad  been  married 
nearl)  80  years. 

Til  Vermont.  In  Piutland,  Mis.  Mer.,1; 
she  was  born  in  the  year  17.31,  and  was 
the  moiher  of  the  first  English  child 
born  in  that  town  ;  she  had  V^  children, 
192  grand-children,  1j4  great-grand- 
childreu,  and  10  of  the  5th  generation, 
making  in  all  2G9. 

In  South-Carolina.  In  Union  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Garret  Hendricks,  107. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

FOR    MAY,    1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  Inf.  43°  4'. 


I     M  Tlopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  1 1'. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JUNE. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY. 


The  g^overnment  of  New-Hamp- 
shire is  as  democratic  in  its  oigani- 
zatioQ  as  that  of  any   State  in   the 
union.     The  people  are  the  imme- 
diate source  of  power  ;  and  owr  an- 
nual elections,  clothing  their   rep- 
resentatives     with    a    brief     au- 
thority,    impose    upon    them     at 
oHce  the  sanctions  of  interest   and 
of  duty.     The  course  of  duty  is  al- 
waj's   plain ;  and,   looking   at   the 
fairer  side  of  human  nature,   noth- 
ing would  seem   necessary   to   in- 
duce the  legislator  to  adopt  it.   But 
frail  beings  as  we  are,  it   may   not 
seem  always  to  be  our  interest  to 
look  stedfastly  at  the  public  good 
as  a  primary  object  of  exertion.   It 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
self  and  another — -between  private 
interests  and  public   duties,  when 
both  press   their  claims   upon   us. 
We  may  discard  the  private  moni- 
ter,   but  her  behests  are  not  for- 
gotten.— Against  all   evils  of  this 
description,  however,  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided    a  safeguard,  in 
our  annual  elections. 

Our  legislature  is  composed  of 
men  of  different  professions,  and  of 
various  acquirements  ;  so  that  no 
ignorance  would  seem  likely  to  pre- 
vail of  the  true  and  immediate  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Every  neces- 
sary guard  is  placed  at  the  avenues 
of  government  ;  and  were  it  not 
the  case,  there  would  not  be  a 
want  of  active  sentinels  to  watch 
the  approach  of  public  a bus;BS.  The 
people  themselves,  proud  of  ancient 
examples,  wil'  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  public 
servants— and  reward  their  patriot- 
—8 


ism,  or  condemn  their  misconduqt. 
And  in  times  like  these,  when  par- 
ly bickerings  have  ceased,  and  em- 
ulation to  be  useful  only  exists — 
the  people  are  not  liable  to  err  in 
judgment — to  bestow  or  withhold 
their  confidence  where  it  is  un- 
deserved. There  is  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligence abroad  loo  apparent  to 
be  mistaken  ;  and  the  politician, 
as  well  as  private  citizen,  would 
do  well  to  govern  himself  by  its 
liberal  and  wholesome  dictates. 

The  Legislature  of  New-Hamp- 
shire at  present  consists  of  12  Sen- 
ators    and    201    Representatives. 
The   number  composing  the  Senate 
is  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  is 
unalterable,  but  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign  people.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is    coostantly  and 
rapidly  increasing.     The  number 
of  members  in  1784,  w^s  only   90  ; 
in  1800,  it  bad  increased   to   about 
140;    in    1810,    there    were    173 
members ;  and  at  this  time  there 
are  201.     That  the   Senate   is   too 
small  in  its  numbers,  we  believe  to 
be    now   generally  admitted ;  and 
that  the  House,  increasing  in   the 
usual  1  alio,  will  soon  be  too  large, 
can  be  easily  foreseen.     The  rem- 
edy is  in  the  hands  of  the    people  ; 
but   they   will  not  probably   very 
soon  apply  it — deeming  it  safer   to 
suffer  a  partial  evil,    than    to  trust 
to  uncertain  issues. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  June  4, 
quorumsof  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  assembled.  Hon.  Da- 
vid Lawrence  Morril,  of  Goffs- 
town  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate;  and  Hon.  Andrew  Peirce. 
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of  Dover,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  official  canvnss  of  votes  le- 
gally returned  for  Governor,  pave 
for  the  whole  number  29,943  ;  of 
which  his  Excellency  Levi  Wood- 
bury had  16,9«».  His  council  con- 
sist of  Hon.  flunking  Penhallow, 
Rockingham  ;  Hon.  Daniel  C.  At- 
kinson, Strafford  ;  Hon.  Jonathan 
Harvey,  Hillsborough  ;  Hon.  Eli- 
jah Bt.lding,  Cheshire  ;  and  Hon. 
Ezra  BarUtlt,  Grafton  and  Coos. 

We  shall  now  atterapt  a  brief 
review  of  the  more  prominent 
measures  brought  before  the  legis- 
lature, without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  arranged  under  distinct 
heads,  so  as  to  present  thera  in  the 
most  concise  form. 

governor's  message. 

The  first  great  object  of  atten- 
tion, at  the  commencement  of  the 
se.«!sion,  is  the  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Considered  as  an  official 
expose  of  the  views  of  his  Excel- 
lency, or  as  an  index  to  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  session, — it  is 
alwavs  interesting.  The  inaugu- 
ral message  of  Governor  Woodbu- 
RTdid  not  disappoint  the  highest 
apticipations  of  his  friends.  It  is  a 
dignified  and  useful  state  paper — 
comprehensive  in  its  views,  correct 
in  its  principles,  and  exhibiting  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terests and  affairs  of  the  State.  At 
the  very  outset,  he  acknowledges 
as  among  the  most  sacred  of  his 
principles, "  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  equality  of  rights, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  strict 
accountability  of  all  public  ser- 
vants." These  principles  are  the 
grand  support  of  our  political  fab- 
ric— and  form  the  most  distinguish- 
ing features  of  our  constitution. 

In  speaking  of  the  enlightened 
policy  of  this  State  in  the  establish- 
ment of  its  free  schools,  bis  Excel- 
lency remarks — 

"  Besides  an  annual  tax  for  sclioolsof 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  considerable 
sums  in  aid  of  it  are  expended  liy  spirit- 
ed individuals  ;  and  a  Literary  Fund,  to 


be  hereafter  appropriated,  is  accumulat- 
ing at  the    rate   of  about  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.     The  system  in  force  in 
these  schools  enables  the  humblest  par- 
ent to  impart   to  his   children    all  that 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, giantmar  and    geography,   which 
the  transaction  of  the  common  business 
of  life  rcquiies  ;  and  of  late  years  in  llie 
higher  branches  of  these  studies,  a  zeal 
for  improvement  has  appeared,  particu- 
larly  among   females,   which    promises 
signal  benefits  to  society.     Females   in- 
struct us  all  at  an    age,    when    impress- 
ions are  most  durable  ;  and  through  life 
they  exert  a    sovereign    influence    over 
taste  and  fashion.      No  method,   there- 
fore, can  be  devised,  which    encourages 
so  just  ho])es  of  a  reform  in  the  intellect- 
ual condition    of  a   people,  as   by    the 
more  general  difiiision   among  that   sex 
of  studies   and    sciences   conriucive   to 
practical  usefulness.     But  with  us   any 
favourable  change  of  this  kind  must  or- 
iginate in  our  free    schools,   because   in 
them  the  affluent  of  both  sexes    acquire 
the  elements  of  knowledge,   and    n»  arly 
all  the  poorand  middling   classes   begin 
and  complete  their  education.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  too  ol)vious    to  need 
recital,    constant    inquiries    should    lie 
made,  whether  the  advantages  derived 
from  these  schools  cannot  in  some   way 
be  enh.anced.     Great  as  these   advanta- 
ges now  are,  it  is  manifest   that   perfec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  books  in  common  use,   or 
in  the    efficiency  and    economy   of  the 
present  modes  of  instruction,  and  with- 
out question  the  minds  of  both    parents 
and  children  are  susceptible  of  still  deep- 
er impressions  as   to   the   unspeakable 
importance  of  improving  their  present 
opportunities.     I  would,  therefore,  with 
respectful  deference  to  your  own  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  recommend,  that 
our  Inspecting  Committees   be  required 
to  make    to   the   legislature    annual   re- 
ports of  the  books  and  studies,   together 
with  the   number,   sex  and    age  of  the 
scholars  in  their  respective  towns.  Kew 
light  would  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  your  inquiries,    and   beside    the 
salutary  excitement  from  such    a  meas- 
ure, the  details  it   would  furnish    niight 
suggest  many  legal  provisions  of  lasting 
usefulness." 

Speaking   of    Agriculture,    he 
says — 

"  Its  importance  in  our  country,  as 
the  source  of  national  wealth,  is  con- 
spicuous, and  needs  no  stronger  illus- 
tration than  the  striking  fact,  that  the 
products  of  agriculture  constitute  about 
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forty  of  the  fifty  millions  of  the  annual 
exports  from  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic sources.  The  quantity  froin  this 
State  alone  cannot  he  ascertained  with 
macii  certainty.  But  as  the  Cusiom- 
Hou^e  books,  tlie  last  year,  exhibit  an 
amount  of  agricultural  exports  from  our 
Oniy  s.a-port  equal  to  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hun  Irfed  and  one  dollars  ;  as 
the  iuinber,  more  than  one  half  the  value 
of  wiiicii  is  derived  from  agricultural  la- 
bour, d.Tiounfed  lo  fifty-one  thousand 
seven  i\undred  and  one  dollars  more;  as 
produce  to  the  value  of  about  tiiiity- 
ei^at  thousand  dollars  was  carried  away 
in  tne  ceastinf;  trade  and  does  not  ap- 
pear on  tiie  Custom-House  books;  and 
as  the  quantity  of 'hese  articles,  raised 
and  transported  from  ot'ier  parts  of  our 
territorjf  to  Masi.;chusetts.  Maine,  Con- 
necticut ai'.d  Canada  is  undoubtedly 
from  seven  to  nine  times  more  than 
■w  lat  is  exported  from  Portsmouth,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  our  total  surplus 
produce  from  agriculture  approaches 
■very  near  a  million  of  dollars. 

"  When  we  advert  to  facts  like  these 
and  consider,  that  in  A.  D.  1791,  the 
agricultural  exports  from  our  seaboard 
were  not  one  third  of  their  present 
amount,  and  from  other  parts  of  New- 
Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  recent  settlement,  must  have  been 
in  a  proportion  still  smaller,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  feel  indifference  to- 
wards the  increasing  magnitude  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  commenda- 
ble attention,  which  for  some  years  the 
legislature  have  bestowed  on  its  ad- 
vancement, has  kindled  much  emulation 
and  opened  an  avenue  to  many  improve- 
ments ;  and,  what  exceeds  all  price, 
the  intelligent  farmer  is  rising  rapidly 
to  that  rank  and  respect  in  society, 
which  persons  of  inferior  usefulness 
have  too  often  engrossed.  But  permit 
me  to  suggest,  that  still  further  advanta- 
ges would  accrue,  if  more  particular  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  different 
kinds  of  cultivation,  grains  and  stock, 
which  are  adapted  to  any  peculiarities 
in  our  soil  or  climate.  The  discovery  of 
these  peculiarities,  some  of  which  exist 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood, is  now  a  far  greater  desidera- 
tum than  knowledge  of  general  husband- 
ry, since  treatises,  connected  with  that, 
have  been  multiplied  from  some  of  tke 
earliest  profane  vi'ritings  down  to  the 
very  ingenious  essays  of  our  own  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Nothing  could  contrib- 
ute to  advance  this  end  with  more  rapid- 
ity than  an  Agricultural  survey  of  the 
State.    Such  a  measure  would  excite  on 


these  subjects  renewed  and  deeper  inter- 
est,— would  tend  to  combine  the  re- 
searches of  science  with  the  practical 
fruits  of  experience,  and  to  correct  nu- 
merous local  errors  in  every  branch  of 
husbandry;  the  leading  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  soil  indifferent  ranges  and 
at  different  heights  and  latitudes  in  the 
State  would  thus  be  tested,  and  its  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  different  crops,  and  its 
want  of  different  manures  in  some  de- 
gree ascertained  ;  its  natural  growth  of 
valuable  trees,  plants  and  grasses  might 
be  made  known  ;  its  rocks  and  metals 
so  far  examined  as  they  may  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  earth  for  any  particu- 
lar cultivation,  or  unfold  its  riches  in  re- 
gard to  lime,  plaister,  coal,  iron  and  oth- 
er articles  of  general  utility  ;  the  differ- 
ent practices  in  relation  to  the  same 
crops  and  the  improved  instruments  of 
labour  in  different  sections  of  the  State 
be  noted  ;  and  inline,  every  fact  collect- 
ed, which  may  be  thought  conducive  to 
agricultural  prosperity  and  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  resources  of 
our  soil. 

"  We  ought  to  import  none  of  our 
bread-stuffs.  For  though  political  phi- 
losophy forbids  sudden  shocks  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  though  some' 
pursuits  disagree  with  the  taste  and  lo- 
cal condition  of  our  population  ;  j'et, 
with  these  limitations,  convenience  and 
profit  require  us  to  obtain  from  our  own 
labour  or  neighborhoods  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Where  wheat,  sufficient 
for  domestic  consumption,  cannot  be 
raised  with  success,  though  such  places 
are  here  fewer  in  number  than  was  once 
apprehended,  the  use  of  it  should  yield 
farther  to  grains,  which  long  experience 
has  proved  to  be  equally  conducive  to 
health  and  more  congenial  to  some  of 
our  soil.  It  is  another  reproach,  that 
with  pasturage  in  such  excellence  and 
abundance,  more  wool  is  not  grown  here 
for  the  domestic  demand  of  the  United 
States — a  demand  so  large  as  to  cause 
during  the  last  year  an  importation  of 
rav/  wool  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that 
we  can  raise  the  Leghorn  as  well  as  the 
common  straw,  and  possess  native  grass- 
es, which  are  elegant  substitutes  for 
both ;  yet,  the  value  of  hats  and  bonnets, 
imported  into  this  country  the  past  sea- 
son from  Italy  alone,  amounted  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  is  fear- 
ed, that  our  fair  friends,  many  of  whom 
are  distinguished  for  ingenuity  in  the 
man  ufacture  of  these  articles,  have  paid 
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almost  a  full  pioportion  of  this  unneces- 
sary tax. 

"  The  value  of  the  coffee  and  tea, 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  September,  A.  D.  1822,  af- 
ter deducting  what  was  re-exported, 
amounted  to  about  five  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  though  with  us,  as  elsewhere, 
the  vitiated  appetite  for  these  foreign 
luxuries  is  seated  with  such  firmness  as 
to  preclude  hopes  of  reform  either  speedy 
or  thorough;  yet  a  gradual  substitution 
of  other  vegetables  of  our  own  culture  is 
practicable  and  increasing,  and  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  every  friend  to 
domestic  economy." 

The  iiiitnense  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  extension  of  in- 
land cominercio,  are  not  overlook- 
ed hy  Gov.  Woodbury.  He  alludes 
to  the  long  contemplated  canal  be- 
tween the  Winnepisiogee  and  Pas- 
cataqua  ;  but  we  fear  the  public  do 
not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits that  would  result  from  opening 
this  coramuaication  between  the 
sea-board  and  interior  of  the  State. 
The  Message  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  in  all  which  the 
people  have  an  interest.  The  ex- 
cellent management  of  our  prison 
is  alluded  to — icnprovemeuts  ia  the 
criminal  code  are  suggested — the 
due  organizition  of  the  militia  is 
Mfged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature — and  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State  justly  commented  upon. 

"The  gradual  increase  of  our  small 
library  at  the  seat  of  government  (he 
observes)  is  another  object  of  some  pub- 
lic consequence.  If  confined  to  works 
on  Political  Economy,  National  Law, 
Stale  Trials  and  Parliamentary  Debates, 
the  necessary  appropriation  would  be 
trifling,  and  beside  the  credit  of  such  a 
proceeding  to  the  Legislature,  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  recourse  to 
books  of  this  kind  on  questions  of  Or- 
der, of  Impeachment,  Addresses  for  re- 
moval of  oflicers,  and  important  nTcas- 
utes  of  State  policy  or  S'ate  rights,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  politi- 
cian." 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  measures 
at  length  adopted  for  the  formation 
of  a  Stale  Library.  It  has  long 
been  a  reproach  to  our  government 
that  no  works  oQ  Political  Econo- 
my   or   National  Law  are   to   be 


found  in  the  "  public  librarr."  And 
we  doubt  whether  complete  sets  of 
our  printed  journals  are  now  ex- 
istidg,cxcept,  perhaps,  in  the  bands 
of  privato  individuals  ! 

In  concluding,  his  Excellency 
thus  alludes  to  the  duty  of  the  le- 
gislature in  fostering  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  State  ;  and  antici- 
pates  the  future  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  our  republic. 

"  The  character  and   dignity,  no  less 
than  the  interests  of  this  State,  as  an  in* 
dependent  sovereignty,   seem  to  appeal 
to  the  legislature  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  her  energies,    and  for  all   domestic 
purposes  to  take   a   lead    in  cherishing 
among  our  citizens  a  bold  reliance  on 
their  own  enterprise,  and  on  the  strengtii 
and  excellence  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  hereafter,  as  far  as   possible,  to  re 
tain  at  home  and  perpetuate  that  hardy 
spirit  of  valour,  adventure  and  industry, 
%vhich  in  war  has  always   distinguished 
our  soldiery,  and  in  peace,  beside  giving 
fertility  to  our  stubborn  soil,  has  joined 
the  advanced  guard  of  civilization,  both 
on  the  Western  and  Eastern  frontiers  of 
the  Union.     Another  incentive   to   this 
policy  may  be  derived  from  the   reflec- 
tion, that  however  limited,   in  compari- 
son with  some    States   may  appear   our 
present  wealth  and  numbers,  yet  we  are 
richer  than  many  in  a  mild  code  of  equal 
laws;  richer  in  systems  of  education,  lit- 
erary and  religious ;  richer  in   the   fru- 
gality   and    morals  of   our  yeomanry  ; 
richer  in  improving  roads,    light    taxes, 
and    a   healthy  climate ;    and,    if    the 
sentinels  of  our  interests    persevere   in 
a    policy    worthy    the    destinies    of  a 
free  State,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  tide  of  emigration    must    long   be 
checked.     Before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  should  our  numbers  mul- 
tiply to  a  million,  the   increase  would 
not  be  so  rapid   as  has  occurred   here 
within  the  last  hundred  years — and   w* 
should  not  then  exhibit  so  dense  a  pop- 
ulation as  now  covers  many   countries 
of  much  less  natural  fertility  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

"  Should  the  sanguine  also  anticipate 
that  by  such  a  policy  the  character  of 
this  population  for  every  human  excel- 
lence may  surpass  that  of  the  purest 
republics  of  antiquity,  their  hopes  will 
not  appear  altogether  delusive,  if  we 
look  to  the  advantages  just  enumerated, 
to  the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  the 
world  from  modern  science,  and  to 
those  benefits  from  the  diffusion  of  Chiis* 
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tianity,  which  exceed  all  ordinary  cal- 
calution;  or  if  we  reflect,  that  within 
two  centuries  since  the  axe  of  the  hus- 
bandman was  first  heard  in  the  forests 
of  this  State,  she  has  risen  from  a  few 
huts  on  her  seaboard,  and  from  foreign 
and  feudal  subjection,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  independence ;  and  after  con- 
verting her  wildernesses  into  fruitful 
fields,  has  animated  them  with  a  people 
equally  able  to  understand  and  defend 
their  inestimable  rights.  Nor  is  there 
danger,  that  such  a  people  will  ever 
cease  to  love  their  laws  and  institutions, 
so  long  as  these  continue  worthy  of  their 
love,  by  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  freedom  and  knowledge.'' 

We  haye  before  mentioned,  that 
gnr  desig'n  was  not  to  notice  the 
progress  of  legislation,  but  merely 
to  bring  into  view  the  principal 
subjects  which  engaged  attention  ; 
and  those  promiscuously  arranged. 
There  being  no  necessary  connex- 
ion between  most  of  them,  this  will 
be  of  no  inconvenience. 

THE    TREASURY. 

Early  in  every  session,  the  legis- 
lature, like  prudent  guardians,  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 
The  settlements  with  the  Treasurer 
were  formerly  made  by  a  commit- 
tee during  the  recess,  until  the 
spirit  of  economy  required  this  la- 
bor of  the  representatives  them- 
selves. The  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June 
4,  1823,  including  balance  in  the 
Treasury  June  4,  1822,  amounted 
to  $63,752  67.  Of  this  sum,  $30,- 
237  09  were  paid  for  salaries  and 
other  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, for  expenses  of  the  session  in 
1822  ,  and  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture amounting  to  about  $14,000 — 
leaving  cash  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury June  4,  of  $18,834  82.  The 
available  funds  of  the  state,  not  em- 
braced in  the  above  account,  con- 
sist of  notes  and  bonds,  stock  in  the 
U.  S.  funds  and  bank  stock,  and 
amount  to  $1*1,555  40. 

STATE  PRISON. 

The  annual  report  of  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  this  institution  makes 
us  acquainted  with  its  situation. 
It  is  a  source  of  public  gratification 
that  while  other  penitentiaries  are 


very  expensive  to  their  different 
states,ours  may  be  a  source  of  prof- 
it in  a  pecuniary  view,  beside  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  re- 
straint it  imposes  upon  offenders 
against  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  It  appears  from  the 
statement  of  the  warden,  that  the 
whole  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1823,  incurred  for 
food  and  clothing  of  convicts,  hire 
of  watchmen,  overseers,  exclusive 
of  the  salary  of  the  warden,  amoun- 
ted to  $3,124  46  ;  and  that  the  in- 
come for  the  same  period  accruing 
chiefly  from  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs and  from  the  enhanced  value 
cf  the  materials  wrought  by  them, 
is  computed  at  $4,393  28  :  leaving 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  institution 
of  $1,268  82.  Deducting  from  this 
balance  $80(»,  the  salary  of  the 
Warden,  there  will  remain  after 
defraying  all  expenses,  a  net  gaia 
of  $468  82.  The  average  number 
of  convicts  for  the  past  year  is  stat- 
ed by  the  Warden  to  be  58.  The 
whole  expense  foi  provisions  fof 
the  year  is  $827  42— or  a  little 
more  than  $14  to  each  convict. 
The  system  of  reform  introduced 
some  years  since  into  this  institu- 
tion, has  been  attended  with  such 
complete  success,  that  the  expense 
of  feeding  and  clothing  the  con- 
victs now,  is  less  than  one  half  the 
sum  required  for  that  purpose  four 
years  ago  ;  and  the  institution,  in- 
stead of  making  considerable  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury,has  become 
a  source  of  revenue.  This  favorable 
result  is  imputed  partly  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
&c.  but  principally  to  the  enter- 
prize  and  vigilance  of  the  War- 
den. The  amount  of  property  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
the  various  departments  of  the 
prison,  consisting  of  provisions, 
raw  materials,  manufactures,  &c. 
was  $5,960  03;  and  t.he  amount 
due  from  individuals,  on  notes  and 
accounts,  is  $7,549  62— making  to- 
gether a  sum  exceeding  13,500  be- 
longing to  the  state  and  now  de- 
voted to  their  *ise.    So  favorable 
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has  been  the  resirft,  thnt  of  the  snm 
of  $2000  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Prison  the  last  year,  no  part 
has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasurj'. 

THE    MILITfA. 

The  annual  return  of  the  Ad- 
jutant and  Inspector  General,  ex- 
hibits an  aggregate  of  iiglit  infan- 
try, grenadiers,  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, of  -  -  -  25,333 
Cavalry  ►  -  1,903 
Artillery,         -        -    1,542 


Total,  $28,778 

Including  the  general  and  regi- 
mental staff. 

The  Adjutant  General  states 
that  the  regimental  and  most  of 
the  company  returns  were  made 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 
The  quarter-masters  had,  however, 
neglected  to  make  returns;  and 
we  believe  are  still  delinquent 
in  some  instances.  The  Adjutant 
General  states  that  the  expense 
of  the  militia  is  considerably  di- 
minished, and  that  hereafter  small 
appropriations  will  be  necessary. 
It  also  appears  that  the  saving  to 
the  state  in  the  expense  of  music- 
al instruments  alone,  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  is  no  less  (han  $1000 
per  annum.  The  militia,  under 
its  present  organization,  is  rapidly 
improving  in  effective  force  and 
discipline.  In  the  language  of  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  there 
exists  "  an  admirable  degree  of 
system,  regularity  and  order  from 
the  office  of  the  Adjutant-Gener- 
al down  to  that  of  an  orderly  ser- 
geant of  a  military  company." 
The  committee,  who  entered  into 
a  very  minute  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  the  militia,  noticed  with 
"  regret  that  a  sentiment  is  abroad 
in  the  land  unfriendly  lo  the  char- 
acter and  usefulness  of  the  present 
militia  system.  It  could  not  (say 
they)  have  been  supposed  that  this 
sentimeat  should  hare  found  its 
way  into  the  limits  of  our  own 
State,  and  that  a  portion  of  our 
own  citizens,  respectable  for  their 
talents  and  their  patriotism,  should 


be  found  among  tlio  number  of 
those,  who  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  system,  as  hoblile  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  ;  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
opposition  does  not  proceed  more 
from  a  disinclination  and  unwil- 
lingness to  comply  with  the  proper 
requirements  cf  our  militia  laws, 
than  from  any  well  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  general  inutiUty  of  the 
system.'" 

"  In  a  state  like  ours,  possessing  such 
a  variety  of  interests,  which  may  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  militia,  it  cannot  be  the  dictate 
of  wisdom,  by  any  measures  to  weaken 
the  efficiency  of  that  force.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
revolution,  the  militia  system  should  be 
considered  as  the  safeguard  of  freedom, 
and  with  its  destruction,  the  liberties  of 
our  country  will  cease.  It  is  a  truth, 
that  offensive,  hostile  operations  are 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  great  chart  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  A  governirient  like  ours, 
which  derives  its  bone,  its  marrow,  its 
nerves  and  its  sinews  from  the  sovereign 
people  has  little  capacity  for  the  prose- 
cution of  an  offensive  war. 

"  The  militia  system  is  a  system  of 
practice.  To  render  it  efficient,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  t)\ose,  and  those 
only,  should  be  commissioned  as  officers, 
who  feel  the  pride  and  the  honor  attach- 
ed to  their  stations,  they  should  also  be 
distinfjuished  for  military  intelligence 
and  practical  knowledge.  If  there  is 
among  the  commissioned  officers  of  our 
miliiia  a  want  of  any  of  those  proper 
feelings,  or  of  that  information  so  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  good  and  an  use- 
ful officer,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  military  corps  of  any  description  will 
flourish  under  his  administration. 

"  Trainings,  whether  by  compaRies 
or  by  regiments,  are  but  a  part  of  the 
drill  system,  and  if  it  is  wise,  if  it  is  prur 
dent  to  have  "  a  well  regulated  militia," 
it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in- 
dispensable that  those  composing  this 
force,  ehould  be  well  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms — that  they  should  be  familiar 
not  only  with  the  manual  exercise, 
but  with  the  various  and  approved  evo- 
lutions in  marching — that  they  should 
be  trained,  and  exercised  in  compa- 
nies and  regiments,  and  in  this  way  they 
would  acquire  a  confidence  in  each  oth- 
er, which  woulii  be  influential  and  high- 
ly beneficial  when  cajled  to  active 
duty." 
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The  committee  very  ingfeniously 
controvert  tbe  arguments  made 
use  of  for  changing  the  present 
system  : 

"  Among  other  things,  it  is  said  by 
those  who  advocate  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  trainings,  that  ignorance  and 
a  want  of  discipline  are  so  manifest, 
that  no  reliance  whatever  is  placed  on 
the  militia.  So  far  from  this  circum- 
stance furnishing  an  argument  in  tavor 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  trainings, 
the  committee  would  remark,  that  if 
iuch  is  the  character  of  any  portion  of 
our  militia,  the  existence  of  such  de- 
fects, forcibly  suggests  the  propriety  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  company 
trainings,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
practical  knowledge  and  discipline  ;  and 
which  would  in  effect  relieve  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  militia  from  such  an 
imputation.  The  committee  feel  a  confi- 
dence, that  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
pany trainings  would  in  effect  diminish 
the  number  of  arms — many  whose  names 
are  now  entered  on  the  rolls  of  our  mi- 
litia would  elect  to  pay  the  fines  pre- 
scribed by  law,  rather  than  to  incur  the 
expense  of  supplying  themselves  with 
guns  and  performing  the  requisite  ser- 
vices. The  penal  exactions  of  our 
statutes,  when  compared  with  other 
charges  and  expenses,  vi'ould  be  so  in- 
considerable, that  it  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, should  the  number  of  trainings  be  re- 
duced, the  subsequent  returns  of  your 
Adjutant  General  would  exhibit  an  ag- 
gregate of  soldiers  without  muskets, 
bayonets,  or  any  of  the  requisite  e- 
quipments. 

"  To  lessen  the  number  of  company 
trainings  or  regimental  musters,  would 
destroy  that  military  ardor,  that  high 
and  honorable  pride  among  officers,  with- 
out which  our  militia  would  cease  to  ex- 
ist. The  committee  are  sensible  of  the 
considerations  which  induce  individuals 
to  accept  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in 
our  militia,  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  which  is  attended  with  the  sacrifice 
of  so  much  time  and  treasure.  And  the 
committee  are  also  sensible  of  the  influ- 
ence which  officers  deservedly  have  and 
which  they  must  have  in  forming  the 
character  and  maintaining  the  practical 
utility  of  our  militia  system. 

"  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
independent  and  uniformed  companies, 
well  officered,  completely  armed  and 
equipped,  now  exist  in  this  State,  which 
should  occasion  require  might  be  collec- 
ted and  organized,  and  which  would  af- 
ford a  sure  defence  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  any  enemy.  Diminish  the 
ouiu^jer  of  company  trainings— let  the 


Legislature  of  New-Hampshire  speak 
but  such  a  discouraging  language  to  the 
Militia,  and  that  spirit  which  went 
abroad  exerting  its  influence  so  success- 
fully in  raising  and  perfecting  such  mili- 
tary corps,  will  at  once  be  humbled  and 
mortified,  if  not  extinguished." 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  against 
which  our  militia  has  had  to  con- 
tend, is  the  repeated  changes  ia 
the  system.  The  want  of  stabili- 
ty has  discouraged, if  not  preven- 
t<ed,  all  improvement  ;  and  now 
that  a  regular  system  is  adopted, 
we  hope  a  fair  trial  will  be  made 
of  it,  before  it  is  changed,or  other 
provisions  are  introduced  whick 
will  destroy  its  order  and  useful- 
ness. 

AGRICULTURE,  &C. 

We  extract  the  foUowing  re- 
marks from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, to  the  legislature. 

"  The   capital   stock,   which   is   now 
vested  in  manufactures,  and  which  is  in- 
creasing with  unparalleled  rapidity  both 
from  the  enterprize  of  our  citizens,  and 
from  the  increased  demand  for  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  will,  it  is  conceived, 
soon,  if  it  does  not  now,  demand   some 
legislative  provision,  by  which  the  stock 
so  vested,  shall   be  made  subject   to  an 
uniform  and  equitable  taxation,  and   be 
made  to  defray  a   part  of  the   expences 
of  the  government,  by -which  it  is  pro- 
tected.    The  exemption  of  any  portion 
of  property  from  a  just  and  equal  taxa- 
tion, amounts   to  an  additional  tax  on 
the   property   not  exempted.       And  if 
manufactures  be  exempted  in  part  from 
taxation,  the  tax  must  fall  on  agricultur- 
al portions  of  the  community.    This  un- 
equal operation   of  the  laws   the    com- 
mittee believe  is  neither  consonant  with 
the  principles  of   our  constitution  nor 
consistent  with  the   policy  of  this   gov- 
ernment.    From  inquiries  on   the    sub- 
ject which  have  been  instituted  by  the 
committee,  ic  appears,  that,  in  a  neigh- 
boring state,  in  which  is  situated  a  man- 
ufactory at  present  unrivalled,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  for  the  perfection  of 
its  fabrics,  all  machinery  is  by  law   ex- 
empted from  taxation  ;  that  all  real   es- 
tate is  taxed  as  the  real  estate  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  all  other  taxable  property, 
horses,  stock  on  hand,  &c.  &c.   is  taxed 
like   any    other   taxable  property,  and 
that  those   who  own    shares   are   taxed 
for  them  as   personal   property  in    the 
town  where  such  owners  reside.     This 
last  provision  of  the  law  relative  to 
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taxation  in  Massachusetts  does  not  ap- 
pear to  he  just ;  towns  in  wliich  large 
manufactories  are  situated  are  from  that 
circumstance  exposed  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  tlieir  paupers  very  mucli  increas- 
ed and  to  be  subject  to  tlie  grievous  bur- 
dens of  an  exorbitant  poor  tax ;  for  which 
tlicy  ouglit  to  receive  some  indemnity 
from  the  source  of  the  increased  ex- 
pense ;  and  tliis  can  be  secured  to  them 
only  by  taxing  the  shares  in  the  towns 
where  the  factories  are  situated. 

"  The  Turkey  wheat  from  which  is 
raised  the  Leghorn  straw,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  State,  and  ex- 
periments are  now  making  in  many  pla- 
«es  to  ascertain  whether  we  can  raise  it 
in  that  degree  of  parfection  which  af- 
ford fabrics  suited  to  the  capricious 
fashions  of  our  lair  friends.  It  is  ar- 
dently to  be  wised  that  the  enormous 
annual  expenditures  for  the  foreign  ma- 
terials, may  be  prevented  by  the  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures. 

"  Among  the  various  objects  tending 
to  advance  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
your  committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  agricultural  survey  of 
the  state,  conducted  by  suitable  persons, 
would  he  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  Experience  has  proved  in  neigh- 
boring states  that  agricultural  surveys 
have  had  a  most  beneficial  influence. 
They  were  first  instituted  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  private  individual :  and  the 
examples  of  that  illustrious  citizen  has 
been  followed  with  avidity  and  success 
by  others.  The  great  object  of  the  far- 
mer, viz.  an  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  soil,  and  with  the  prac- 
tical results  of  experience,  are  attained 
with  greater  certainty  by  this  method, 
in  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  some 
persons  to  collect  ai>d  report  those  facts, 
than  by  any  other  mode.  The  different 
modes  of  culture  for  the  same  crop,  on 
similar  soils,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  are  thus  made  known  ;  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  difierent  farmers, 
which  are  of  the  highest  value,  are  thus 
drawn  out  from  those  who  would  never 
voluntarily  communicate  their  practical 
knowledge  and  disseminated  through 
the  coiTimunity  by  means  of  the  press. 
In  conducting  such  surveys,  much  val- 
uable knowledge,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  incidental,  would  be  acquired; 
ores,  beds  of  lime,  of  plaister  and  other 
mineral  riches  might  be  developed,  and 
our  medicinal  springs  tested  and  exam- 
ined, and  much  information  of  general 
interest  acquired." 

With  tbis  view  the  committee 
rccommendei}  the  passage  of  are- 


solve  authoiizing-  an  agfriciiltuf 
al  survey  of  the  state.  The  sub- 
ject, hpwever,  was  afterwards  post- 
poned to  the  next  leg-islature. 

BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

"  The  institution  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture is  in  the  iiighest  degree  credit- 
able to  the   state,  and  manifests   in  thtt 
strongest  manner,  the  liberality  of  the 
legislature,  and  their  disposition  to   fos- 
ter and  protect  the  interests  of  the   far- 
mer ;  but  this  institution,  so  laudable  in 
its   designs,  and    founded   in  the    most 
patriotic  motives,  has  not,  in  its  present 
form  been  productive  of  that   practical 
benefit  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  this 
arises  from  the  structure  of  the   Board , 
ami  the  experience  of  a  few  years    de- 
monstrates that  some  modification  in  its 
constitution  is   necessary  before   it    can 
become    the    eflScient    engine    of   agri- 
cultural    improvement.     By    a   recur- 
rence   to  the  act   respecting    the  Board 
of  Agriculture    passed    June  27.   1821, 
it  will  he  seen    that  the   Board  is  com- 
posed   of    delegates — one    from     each 
county  society,  and  that  they  are  cho- 
sen annually;  the  number  is  therefore  so 
small  that  the  formation  of  a  quorum  is 
always  a  subject  of  doubt,  and   if,  as  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Board,   not  more 
than  one  half  the  delegates  attend,  bus- 
iness is  retarded,  and,   from  a  laudable 
reluctance  in  assuming  all  the  responsi- 
bility, nothing  is  effected    in  that   ener- 
getic,   prompt   and     decisive     manner 
which   the  interests  of  agriculture  de- 
mand.    No  sj'steraatic  measures  for  im- 
provement can  be  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  Board,  while  its    members    hold 
their  seats  by  the   precarious   tenure  of 
annual    elections ;  an    individual  and 
personal  interest  is  no  sooner   excited 
than  it  is  destroyed  ;  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage can  be  derived  from  a  policy  so 
fluctuating.     The  evi's  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  present   constitution  of 
tiie  Board,  can  be  obviated  by  enlarging 
its  powers,  increasing  its  numbers    and 
giving  to  its  members,  powers  similar  to 
those  of  corporations,    but  at  the    same 
time  preserving  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment such  a  degree  of  control   tliat 
the  members  of  the  Board,  shall  at  all 
times  feel  sensible  that  they  are    public 
servants.      This    Board    should   be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  Mu- 
seum,  in   which   should     be   deposited 
models  of  agricultural  implements  and 
other  objects    tending  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  elucidate  its 
principles  ;  such  a  museum,  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  meml)ers 
of  the  legislature,  would  not  only  be  a 
rallying  point  for  the  Board  and  givp 
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them  a  local  habitation  as  veil  as  a 
name,  but  it  would  also  b«  productive  of 
a  most  beneficial  effect  by  promptly 
diffusing,  through  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  state,  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
provements in  agricMlture. 

"  The  economical  form  and  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  the  publications  of  a  Board 
of  agriculture  is  highly  desirable  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cheap  agricultural 
tracts  will  be  productive  of  more  good, 
and  be  more  generally  read,  than  the 
more  expensive  and  formidable  pam- 
phlet ;  such  tracts  would  inmost  instan- 
ces defray  the  expense  of  their  publi- 
cation." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  leg- 
islature should  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  withhold  further  aid  to 
the  Board,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  perfect  io  ith  system  of  organ- 
isation. Its  influence  has  und(  ubt- 
edly  been  salutary,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprize  that  a  disposition 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  to 
crush  it  in  the  bud,  ere  a  fair  trial 
can  have  tested  its  utility  to  the 
whole  state.  A  resolve  appropria- 
ting |550  for  the  use  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  though  it  en- 
countered much  opposition,  finally 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  through  some  unac- 
countable neglect  or  accident  this 
resolve  was  not  presented  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approbation  ! 
Great  fault  lies  somewhere.  The 
evil  it  occasions,  will  be  extensive- 
ly felt ;  and  the  loss  of  this  small 
pittance  will  go  far  towards  embar- 
rassing, if  not  finally  overthrowing 
OHr  Agricultural  Societies.  The 
policy  of  affording  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture  and  domestic 
manufactures  by  grants  from  the 
public  treasury  to  cur  agricultural 
societies  has  for  some  time  encoun- 
tered a  powerful  and  increasing 
opposition  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. In  1821  the  Senate  unan- 
imously, and  the  House,  108  to  86, 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $550  for 
the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  $250  for  that  of  the  Board 
of  agriculture.  In  1822,  the  Senate, 
11  to  1,  made  a  similar  grant,  but 
the  House,  118  to  70,  refused  the 
former  suro,  and  agreed  to  the  lat- 
9— 


ter  by  about  the  same  tnajorily. 
What  may  appear  surprising  to 
some  is,  that  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  the  House  was 
among  the  practical  Jarwen.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  very  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  agricul- 
turalists are  its  warmest  advocates. 

1^]A^•UFACTUEES. 

We  State  for  the  information  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  American  manufac- 
tures, that  at  the  last  session  of  our 
legislature  the  following  manufac- 
turing companies  were  incorpora- 
ted, viz. 

Great  Falls  Manufactui  ing  Com- 
pany at  Scmersworth,  for  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  &c.  capi- 
tal $560,000 
New -Market  manf.  Co.— 

cotton  goods,  &c.  600,000 

Union  manf.  Co.  at  Peter- 
borough— cottoa,  wool, 
flax,  &c.  100,000 

Dover  manf.  Co.— cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  &c. 
capital  enlarged  from 
50,000  to  1,000,000 

Portsmouth  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  100,000 
Nashua  manf.  Co.— cotton, 

woollen,  iron,  &c.  1,000,000 

Enfield  and  Lebanon  Iron 

manufactory,  100,000 

Hooksetl  manf.  Co. — wool- 
len and  cotton  goods,  &c.  200,000 
Cheshire  manf.  Co.-at  Jai- 

frey,  cotton,  goods,  &c.  150,000 
Smithville   Co.  at   North- 
field — cotton  and  other 
goods  150,000 

Town  of  Merrimack  manf. 
for  manutiacture  of  raw 
and  prepared  materials 
into  goods,  wares  and 
merchandize  200.000 

Portsmouth  Steam  Factory 
— for  manufacturing  in 
iron  and  other  metal,and 
in  cotton  and  wool  600,000 

First  Cotton  Mill  in  Mer- 
rimack, cotton  and  other 
goods  250,000 

Lake  Manf.  Co.  at  Ches- 
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terfield — variouR  cotton 

goods  150,DO0 


$5,000,000 
The  whole  amnunt  ot  nontinnl 
c&pital.  it  will  be  perceivcci,  is 
about  tive  millions,  bnt  we  cannot 
expect  that  auy  thing  uear  that 
amount  wjM  for  several  years  be 
actual I3'  employed  in  these  estab- 
lishments. 

Ii'  however  any  rational  infer- 
ence chu  bediawn  from  the  incor- 
poration at  a  single  session  of  so 
many  companies  with  such  im- 
mense nominal  capiials,  it  is,  that 
our  factories  now  ia  operation 
yield  a  greater  profit  than  most 
other  ki.iis  of  property.  But 
Ifhelher  or  i/ot  this  profit  is  such 
as  to  warrant  the  investment  of  so 
much  additional  Coi»i(j!  in  :nanu> 
factuics  at  the  prestnl  (ime,  those 
who  are  more  deeply  interes- 
ted than  ourselves,  wUl  consider 
and  determine,  hhould  all  these 
enterprises  and  those  likely  to  fol- 
low them  prove  successful,  we  shall 
joj  lull}' hail  the  event  as  the  har- 
binger of  our  real  independence 
of  all  foreign  nations. — Patriot. 

LITERARY    FUND. 

This  fund  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the    Legislature,    passed    June    29, 

1821.  and  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
aniount  of  the  capital  stock  ol  the  several 
Banks  in  this  State.  The  follwwing  is  the 
statement  of  tlie  Cnmmissioners  of  tlie 
Fund,  exhibited  at  the  late  session. 

The  State  of  Nexv-Hampshjrc  in  nrronnt 
villi  the  Conimisiiuncrs  of  the  LUcriir>i 
Fund. 

1822.  >  DR. 

Aug.  12. 5  To  certificate  of  U.  S.  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  1S15,  in  favor  of 
N.  H.  Lit.  Fund,  4,400  00 

To  allowance  of  7  1-4 
per  cent,  advance 
111  purchase  of  the 
same,  319  00 

To  paid  for  broker- 

agL,  11  00 

1823.  I 

June  11.  5 10  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer, 
the  balance,  5,000  57 


1822. 
June 


i  OR. 

^2  J  By  ammnit  cash  re- 
ceived for  tax  on 
the  several  Banks 
in  tliit  state,  fur 


JSV^O  57 


1823, 
.T 


an.l.]B>-lo. 


thp  year  1822, 
By  dividi  iidof  inter- 
est in  C  S.  funds. 


do.        do. 


April  1.  By  do.         do.        do. 
June  11.  liy  cash  received  for 
ta.\  <m  several  bnnks 
in  this  stii  tie  for  1823, 
jis  fo.lows  ;— 
Kxeter  I!:!iik  «00  00 

Kockin^ham  Rank,  500  00 

Cle  shire  lianl;,  500  00 

N.  H.  naiik,  565  20 

N.  H.  Ui.ioh  Bank,  750  00 

N.  11.  StrKfiioti!  Bank,  44S  00 
CoiieordBan'k(Sj)iah;n\k)  VO  00 
Concord  Bank,  (Kent)  3^0  00 
Grafton  Bank  500  00 

Portsmouth  Bank  500  CO 


-47'"..'>  20 


:?uRy,-) 

lAWK,  V 
ING,     J 


g  9,730  57 

Conni'is.sioti- 
ers. 


LEVI  WOODBURY,- 
SAAIL.  SPAl'.UA^"    " 

WM.  pii;kerin( 

June  11,1823. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  this  aiibject  was  referred,  de- 
clined recon  niending  any  specific 
object  to  which  the  fund  sliojJd  Le 
at  present  appropriated. 

"  New-Hampshire,  with  a  population 
of  something  less  than  250,000  souls, 
according  to  the  late  census,  paj-s  an 
annual  tax  of  ninety  thousand  dollars 
for  the  support  ot'  common  free  schools; 
and  altliongh  it  is  said  tliis  sum  "  exceeds 
what  any  other  government  of  equal 
resources  raises  for  a  similar  purpose," 
still  if  the  money  thus  raised  be  not 
properly  expended,  it  would  be  of  but 
little  use  that  we  could  maV.e  this  boasL 
When  we  take  into  view  the  rleep  in- 
terest the  comnmnity  have  in  the  faith- 
ful expenditure  of  this  money,  and  when 
moreover  we  consider  that  this  expendi- 
ture is  made  under  the  eye  of  those  most 
deeply  interested,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprize  that  any  of  the  salutary  provis- 
ions of  our  laws  on  this  subject  should 
be  disregarded,  yet  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  tliey  are.  It  is  therefore  be- 
lieved that  a  faithful  execution  of  ex- 
isting laws  directing  the  mode  in 
which  this  money  shcjuld  be  expended  \i 
much  more  needed  than  additional  sta- 
tutes. 

"  In  regard  to  the  higher  branches  of 
literature,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  de- 
sire of  most  parents  to  have  their  sons  and 
daughters  instructed  therein — the  ambi- 
tion of  our  youth  generally,  to  obtain 
knowledge-the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  oinajned,  owing  to  the  numlier  of  acad- 
emies in  the  State,  endowed  by  wealthy 
individuals,  and  favoured  by  the  govern- 
ment— are  circumstances  auspicious  of 
great  improvement,  and  must  be  of  most 
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«ignal  benefit  to  society.  That  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  might  be  iliverted  from  iis 
ori;;inal  liestination  and  be  usefully  ap- 
plied to  institutions  of  this'cliaracter,  or 
.  to  others  that  might  be  named,  no  one 
will  doubt,  but  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure  is  much  doubted. 

"  The  law  which  gives  existence  to 
this  Fund,  declares  it  "  shall  be  for  the 
sole  use  and  purpose  of  endowing  or 
sttpportin^  a  college,  &:c."  and  that  it 
"  shall  never  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
any  inslitutiur.  wiiich  is  not  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  State."  As 
we  have  but  one  institution  of  the 
grade  of  a  college  witbin  our  limits,  it 
may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  appropri- 
au  these 'funds  to  the  use  of  that  ?  The 
answ'^ev  i: — she  has  refused  our  protec- 
tioiii — siie  ha=  denied  our  power  of  con- 
trol, iience  she  cannot  expect  from  us 
parental  Javcrs." 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  expre"!*; 
their  decided  opinion  that  the  ^^od  of 
the  State  lequires  that  the  Fund  be  suf- 
fered to  accun\uiate  "  for  years  to  come 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  tl'.e  law 
creating  it.  They  do  not  doubt  that  a 
fund  afrtady  considt  rable,ac''ii.nulatiiig 
at  the  rai-  of  from  bve  to  si.x  taousand 
dollars  a  year,  with  regulations  to  give 
it  a  progressive  increase,  vvill,  aided 
petiiaos  hy  some  liberal  donations  from 
raun">ncent  individuals,  if  from  no  other 
£o.j;<;6i  at  a  period  not  a;reatly  distant, 
bi'  a  n^eans  of  establishing  an  insfitntion 
that  will  lie  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  people,  be  an  ornament  to  the 
State,  and  iu  short,  be  wortliy  of  the 
enlightened  policy  that  dictated  the 
law." 

PRESER.VATTON    OF    FTSH. 

Few  subjects  iiavo  ot'tener  en- 
gaged the  pntiiioi  care  of  the 
legislature  that  the  preservation  of 
Jiah.  From  the  lepurl  of  Mr.  Ha- 
ven lo  the  HoHse  o(  Represnota- 
tives,  we  gather  the  fuHowing 
facts  : 

"  The  first  act  passed  in  this  State  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  was  in 
1754,  when  the  taking  of  alewives  in 
Cohass  brook  In  Derryrield  was  prohib- 
ited, except  at  certain  times,  and  under 
certain  restrictions.  From  that  period 
to  the  present  time,  fifty  acts  have  been 
passed  of  the  same  class,  namely  — 
"  From  1754  to  1764  ten  years  1  act 
1764  to  1774  4 

1774  to  1784  7 

1784  to  1794  10 

1794  to  1004  3 

1804  to  1814  3 


1814  to  1823  nine  years        22 


50 

"  Of  these  acts,  14  have  been  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon,  shad  and  ale- 
wives  in  Merrill);. ck  river  ;  3  for  shad 
and  salmon  in  Connecticut  river;  2  for 
codfish  and  smelts,  bluefish  and  bass  in 
Pascataqua  river  ;  2  more  for  bass  alone 
in  Pascataqua  river  ;  1  for  salmon  in 
Amraonoosuck  river  ;  1  for  fish  in  Ashu- 
elot  river  ;  2  for  alewives  in  Exeter  rivr 
er  ;  3  for  alewives  in  Cohass  brook  ;  6 
for  fis !  in  various  small  streams  and 
brooks,  aad  16  for  small  fish  in  ponds." 

Of  these  acts  it  is  stated,  that  6 
Lave  been  repealed  altogetht^r, 
and  the  fisherips  made  free;  13 
repealed,  aud  subsUtutes  enacted  ; 
3  expressly  repeuled  in  part  ;  3 
expired  by  their  own  limitation  ; 
and  2,5  remain  on  the  statute  book 
as  stil!  in  force.  Of  tho.5e  25, 
sdll  unrojvaied,  :t\6  thougat  more 
than  one  half  have  become  obso- 
lete, or  are  altogether  disregarded. 

"  The  fir?t  act,  on  record,  for  tne  pre- 
servation of  r,sh  in  Merrimack  riverwas 
passed  in  1764,  and  was  tiie  second  of 
the  kind  enacted  in  the  State.  It  ap- 
I'Cars  that  it  did  not  pass  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  that  its  wisdom  was  much 
doubted.  A  remotisrrance  against  it  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  signed  by 
fhiee  hand  red  and  Jifty-sevm  persons, 
inliabitants  of  Londonderry,  Chester, 
Dfirj field,  Bedford,  Goffestown,  Siarks- 
town,  Pembrook  and  Pennycook,  in 
which  they  "  pray  that  the  fishing  at  the 
fails  in  said  river  may  not  be  restrained 
in  any  miasure,  but  that  tlie  same  may 
remain  free,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto." 
The  remonstrants  however  consent  that 
the  salmon  fishery  may  be  restrained  a 
part  of  the  year. 

"  Of  the  fourteen  acts  passed  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon,  shad  iin  I  ale- 
wives in  Merrimack  river,  several  be^ 
gin  as  follows  :— "  Whereas  the  act  to 
vyhich  this  is  an  addition  has  not  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  ivhick 
it  iras  intended,"  or  words  to  that  effect ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  experiment  was 
made  for  the  fourteenth  time,  ss  late  as 
the  year  1820  ;  the  experience  of  fifty- 
six  years,  and  thirteen  previous  trials, 
not  liaving  yet  taught  the  way  of  keep- 
ing "  sahiion,  shad  and  alewives"  in 
Merrimack  river  by  operation  of  law  ! 
"  The  acts  passed  for  the  preservatiorj 
of  fish  in  Pascataqua  river,  were  limit- 
ed to  three  or  fi,ve  years,  and  it  does 
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not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  renew  them." 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURE*. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  subject, 
weg^d'her  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  are  worthy  oi  preser- 
vation : 

Pujsuantto  the  requisitions  of  a 
resolve  of  the  Leg-islalure,  passed 
in-  1822,  returns  of  expenditures 
were  received  from  five  of  the 
counties  of  this  State,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following 
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C0T7NTT  OF  MERRIMACK. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts 
passed  at  the  late  session,  is  that 
creating'  a  new  county,  by  the 
name  of  Merrimack.  In  a  preced- 
ing' pape  will  be  found  a  statistical 
view  of  the  conn  tj,  and  we  propose, 
in  a  future  number,  io  give  a  mi- 


nute topopfrnphical  and  historical 
description. 

STEAM     NAVIGATION     OF     THE     WIN- 
NEPISSIOGEE. 

An  net  Was  passed  at  the  late 
session  incorporating:  Joseph  Smith, 
and  his  associates,  by  the  n-'ine  of 
the  "  VVinnepissionfce  IjaKe  Hteam- 
Boat  Company,''  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting',  by  means  of  steam 
boats,  over  and  upon  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  passengers,  goods, 
wares,  lumber,  &c.  &c.  The  com- 
pany are  invested  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  steam  navigation 
on  said  Lake  fi^r  the  term  of  twen- 
ty years  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1825  ;  provided  that  on  or  befure 
the  jst  of  May,  1825,  a  steam-boat 
or  steam-vessel  shal!  be  actually 
in  employ  on  the  said  Lake;  and 
shall,  durin^j  the  boating  season, 
be  in  constant  repair — due  allow- 
ances for  accidents,  &c.  being 
made. 

JOURNALS    OF   THE   COMMITTEE    OF 
SAFETY. 

Among  the  papers,  &.c.  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are 
the  records  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  during  the  revolution.  A 
committee  of  the  Legislature  was 
raised  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  publishing  them  ;  but,  up- 
on examination,  they  found  them 
to  contain  little  that  would  be  of 
general  utility,  and  recommended 
that  they  be  bound,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. A  resolve  accordingly  pass- 
ed to  that  effect.  These  Journals 
comprise  six  manuscripts,  which 
are  all  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  commence  on  the  19(h 
May,  1775,  and  end  May  29,  1784. 
We  have  already  mode  some  ex- 
tracts from  these  Journals  ;  and, 
on  further  examination,  should  we 
find  other  interesting  facts  related 
in  them,  we  may  publish  them. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

No  public  measure  has  reflected 
greater  honor  upon  our  Legisla- 
ture than  the  encouragement  giv- 
en to  this  unfortunate  class  of  be- 
ings. The  sums  heretofore  appro- 
priated have  beea  distributed  in 
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different  proportions  among'  vAue 
persons, now  at  the  Asylum  in  Hart 
ford.     The  advantag-es   to   the  un- 
fortunate   children     which    arise 
from  this  pecuniary  assistance,  are 
iacaicuiable.     By  it  they  are  rais- 
ed from  the  lowest  state  of  mental 
suffering  to  a  deg'ree  of  useftilness 
and  enjoy  men  f.    To  tiie  benevolent 
mind   there   can  scarcely  be  pre- 
sented   a  more     t.ffecting   object 
than  a  human   being-,   g-ifted   with 
thought  and  intuition,  and  perhaps 
susceptible   of  all  the   finer  emo- 
tions of  onr  nature — incapaijle  of 
g'iving  those  emotions  utterance,or 
of  hearing'  the  accents  of  kindness 
or     comm-seration    from     others. 
The  unhappy     youth    beholds  ca 
every  side  tiie  busy  intercourse  of 
men — he  watches   the   countenan- 
ces of   his   friends,   if  possible   to 
learn  the  purport  of  th»;ir  conver- 
sation.    If   it   be  joyous,    nature 
has    taught    him    the  meaning  of 
smiles — if  adverse,  he  knows  it  by 
the  desponding  look.     But  no  far- 
ther can  he  penetrate.     Above  he 
beholds  and  admires  the  wide  crea- 
ted heavens  ;  and  although  he  may 
not  comprehend,  imagines  the  un- 
bounded pleasures  of  the  world,all 
cen  cring.   as  he  thinks,  in   those 
two  gifts,  bearing   and  speaking. 
But  naught  comes  near  to   disturb 
his    intellectual   reveries — no  hu- 
man voice,  warm  with  the  accents 
of  love  and    friend-hip,   can   pene- 
trate the  melanrholy   seclusion  of 
his  mind  ;  no  deiit;'"'ful  intercourse 
of  thought  and  conversation   can 
enliven   his    existence  ;     no   fond 
ideas  of    relatives,  of  home,    and 
happiness,  c.\n  he  communicate  or 
receive,   sivo   by   the  silent    lan- 
guage of  tli  ■!  eye,  or  the  more  dif- 
ficult one  oi  signs.     He  is  alone  in 
the  world — \a  a  wonderful,   but  si- 
lent waste,  with,  no  resources  save 
■what  pity  la  its  benignity   affords 
him,  and  no  companion  but  an  un- 
tutored fancy.     How  noble   then 
is  the  effort  to  relieve  the  anffuish 
of  such  a  stale  !  how  honorable  to 
the  philanthropic  heart  to  afford 
the  means  ! 


In  New-Hampshire,  we  believe, 

there  are  about  forty  of  this  un- 
happy class  of  beings.  Nine  only 
of  these  have  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State,  and  these  were 
selected  in  consequence  both  of 
their  activity  and  destitute  circum- 
stances. For  two  years  the  State 
has  appropriated  $1000,  which  has 
been  faitlifuUj'  and  advantageously 
expended.  The  people,  we  are 
r  ijsfident,  generally  approve  of 
this  measure  ;  and  we  confess  that 
it  was  not  without  shame  and  re- 
gret that  we  beard 'he  raven-voice 
of  ooposition  disturb  the  philan- 
thropic feeling-  which  pervaded 
the  House  at  the  late  session. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Our  Legislature  adjourned  early 
in  the  morning  of  July  3d,  after  a 
busy  session  of  four  weeks.  But 
few  acts  of  a  public  nature  were 
passed  ;  and  as  those  have  been 
placed  before  ou'  readers  in  sever- 
al public  journals,  we  need  not  no- 
tice theif  provisions.  The  number 
of  private  acts  passed  is  unusually 
great,  and  they  necessarily  con- 
sumed a  considerable  portion  of  the 
session.  Much  time  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Atberton,  of 
Amherst,  relative  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  &c.,  and  the  bill  was 
finally  lost.  A  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate for  re-establishing  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  with  new  and  salu- 
tary improvements ;  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House.  The  Legis- 
lature this  year  possessed  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  talent. 
Some  of  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  literary  men  were 
found  among  its  members.  And 
if  a  greater  number  of  statutes 
than  usual  has  not  been  passed ; 
much  business  has  certainly  been 
transacted,  of  that  kind  which 
must  always  more  or  less  engross 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  No 
question  has  been  hastilydisposed  of; 
and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that 
tbey  have  been  wise  in  not  legis- 
lating too  much.  We  suffer,  not 
so  much  for  want  of  laws,  as  from 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CO^XISE    BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


In  Amherst,  Mass.  June  30,  Rev. 
Zephamah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  Amherst  Collegiate  In- 
stitution. In  the  death  of  Dr.  INIoore, 
not  only  the  Institution  over  which  he 
presideil,  but  society  has  suffered  a  great 
loss.  His  learning,  moderation  and  wis- 
dom enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  college,  and  his  friendly  and  con- 
descending manners  to  persons  of  all 
ranks,  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  place,  where  he  resided. 
He  received  his  education  at  Dartmouth 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1793. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Leices- 
ter, Ms.  where  lie  was  ordained  when  a 
young  man.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  Dart- 
juoutli  colleec,  and  remained  in  that 
office  from  1811,  to  1815.  About  the 
last  period,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  Williams  college,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Amherst  Institution,  he  was  elected 
President.  The  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  all 
those  various  oflices,  his  piety  and  irre- 
proachable life,  and  his  benevolence  and 
industry  made  an  impression  on  tiic 
minds  of  every  one  who  had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  with  him,  which  will 
long  remain  mixed  with  sorrow  and 
regret. 

In  Somers,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Elias  Corne- 
lius, 65,  a  patriot  and  sufferer  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  At  the  age  of  '20, 
he  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  on  Long 
Island,  and  being  recommended  by  his 
instructor.  Dr.  Samuel  Lathan,  he  went 
in  the  year  1777  to  New-York,  and  ob- 
tained a  commission  of  Surgeon's  Mate 
in  the  2d  regiment  of  Rhode-Island 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Is- 
rael Angel.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  army,  when  upon  occasion  of  reton- 
iioitering  tlie  position  of  some  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  "Old  Provost"  jail 
>n  New- York,  where  he  suffered  almost 
incredible  hardships  till  March,  1778, 
whon,  with  great  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  made  his  escape  ;  joined  the 
army  again,  and  continued  in  it  a  high- 
ly respected  officer,  till  the  close  of  1781. 

In  Portsmouth,  June  24,  Capt.  Na- 
THANIKL  KennArd,  68.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
lie  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
iirst  regiments  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
*erm  of  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  engagement,  he  entered  on  board  a 
private  armed  vessel — was  captured,  car- 


vied  to  England  and  kept  in  close  con- 
hoement  at  the  Mill  Prison  for  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  being  encouraged  with  no 
other  prospect,  than  a  still  juotracted 
confinement,  or  a  termination  of  it  by 
being  lianged  as  a  rebel.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  France  in  a  cartel,  where 
on  the  20th  April,  1779,  he  entered  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  iiniler 
the  celebrated  John  Paid  Jones,  and 
was  with  him  in  some  of  the  most  des- 
jierate  enterprizes,  in  which  that  com- 
mander was  engaged.  From  that  vessel 
he  was  put  on  board  a  prize  and  order- 
ed for  France.  He  was  again  captured 
and  carried  into  Hull  in  the  north  of 
England,  transported  to  Spithead,  put  ou 
lioard  the  Unicorn  frigate  and  compelled 
to  do  duty  until,  at  the  eminent  hazard 
of  his  life,  he  escaped  in  the  Island  of 
.Tamacia.  Thence  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, a  little  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  peace  of  '83,  he  engaged  in  the 
merchant  service  and  continued  a  reput- 
able sliip  master  until  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  government  to  the 
command  of  a  Revenue  Cutter  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  that  period,  until  iiis  death, 
he  was  employed  as  an  Inspector  of  the 
Customs  at  this  port. 

In  Rarre,  Ms.  Dr.  Ephraim  Brooks, 
a  native  of  Concord,  Ms.  long  an  emin- 
ent physician  of  the  former  place,  but 
for  several  years  an  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  fiom  his  horse. 

In    Quincy,    Ms.    June    2,   Peter 
BoYLSTON  Adams,  E>q.  85,  brother  of 
the  late  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Longevity. 

In  New-Hampshire.  In  Amherst, 
Capt.  Natiianiel  Woodbury,  94,  former- 
ly of  Nantucket;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prince, 
98,  widow  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Prince,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In 
Pelham,  June  27,  Mr.s.  Mary  Butler,  94, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Butler.  Slie 
was  a  native  of  HaTcrhill  ;  her  maiden 
name  Ladd.  In  Concord,  July  1 7,  Lieut. 
Richard  Herbert,  94,  the  oldest  man  in 
town,  and  an  officer  under  Gen.  Stark, 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington. — In  Unity, 
May  23,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  97,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  While  a  soldier  on  tiie  Hal- 
ifax station,  previous  to  the  American 
revolution,  the  corps  to  which  he  belong- 
ed was  sent  to  the  support  of  Geii.  Ga;;e, 
at  Boston.  Soon  after  their  arrival  he 
deserted  the  British,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which 
he  continued  during  the  v.ar. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 


SPAIN. 

This  country,  were  we  to  credit 
tlie  French  accounts,  offers  no  seri- 
ous ohstacle  to  the  march  of  her  in- 
vaders. Instead  of  ineeticg  brave 
men,  disputing'  their  passng'e  at  every 
stop,  they  seem  only  to  be  pursuing 
a  host  of  fugitives.  Great  allowan- 
r.es,  however,  must  be  taade  for  the 
exaggeration  of  French  accounts; 
and  until  the  last  torch  of  hberty  is 
extinguistied  in  Spain,  we  should  not 
despair  of  her  ultimate  triumph. 
Should  she  withstand  the  shock  un- 
til winter,  she  may  ligljt  her  inva- 
ders ta  destruction  in  rs-crossing 
the  Pyreonets. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French 
troops  towards  Seville,  (he  Cortes 
required  of  the  King,  as  a  measure 
•of  safety,  his  iinmediate  removal  to 
Cadiz.  His  majesty,  with  all  the 
dignity  becoming  his  royal  statioi;, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request 
as  a  King,  but,  at  tbe  same  time, 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to 
any  sacrifices,  tn  his  individual  ca- 
pacily.  The  Cortes  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  i!eclare  tiie  king  merally 
incompetent  to  exercise  his  author- 
ity, and  they  then  established  a  pro- 
visional regency  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  king.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  Ferdinand  and  the 
Royal  family  left  Seville,  with  an 
escort  of  6000  araied  troops,  for  the 
double  purpose,  probably,  of  retain- 
ing him  as  their  prisoner  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  enemy.  The 
Cortes,  the  Regency,  &c.  followed 
«Q  the  train  ;  and  the  cavalcade 
arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  14th  of 
June  ;  at  which  place  they  were 
received  according  to  the  Cadiz 
papers,  with  great  enthusiasm.    The 
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king  was  met  vvitb  due  ceremony 
by  the  ntnnicipal  authorities,  and 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  deliv-  • 
ercd  to  him.  His  srrival  was  an- 
nounced by  salutes  ol  artiller}',  and 
ringing  of  bells.  The  Cortes  con- 
vened at  Cadiz  on  the  15th  of  June, 
at  which  time  the  temporary  re- 
gtiicy  was  abolished,  the  king  re- 
instated, and  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  were  immediate- 
ly adopted. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king 
from  Seville,  disturbances  cA  a  very 
se:io'7s  nature  took  pipre  ;  which 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  friars, 
and  th'^rs  dis"ffecled  to  the  Cnn- 
stitulio'ial  cause.  For  three  days 
the  most  horrid  excesses  were  com- 
mitted, whicb  were  only  arrested 
by  the  intervention  of  a  strong 
military  force.  Tlie  constitutional 
iroops,  however,  soon  abn.  doned 
Seville;  and  it  is  probsble  that  the 
French  entered  that  place  on  or 
about  the  29th  June,  although  there 
are  no  official  accounts  to  that  effect. 

The  minister  of  War,  Salvador, 
terminated  his  existence  at  Cadiz 
on  the  l8th,  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  rnzor.  The  reasons  assign- 
ed for  this  act,  are,  the  sudden  in- 
vasion of  Andalusia  by  the  French, 
the  riots  at  Seville,  <Src. ;  but  report 
had  been  busy  in  attaching  to  the 
deceased,  treache-y  to  the  cause  id 
which  he  was  t  stcnsibly  embarked. 

A  French  fleet  was  said  to  be 
off  Cadiz,  and  to  hold  tne  port  ift^ 
a  stale  of  blockade,  havjng  pie- 
vented  the  entry  of  two  American 
vessels.  This  circumstance,  togeth- 
er with  the  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  had  ren- 
dered the  necessary  articles  of  sub- 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

AVITH  CONCISE    BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


In  Amherst,  Mass.  June  30,  Rev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moouk,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  Amherst  Collegiate  In- 
stitution. In  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore, 
not  only  the  Institution  over  which  he 
presided,  but  society  has  suffered  a  great 
loss.  His  learning,  moderation  and  wis- 
dom enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  college,  and  his  friendly  and  con- 
descending manners  to  persons  of  all 
ranks,  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  place,  where  he  resided. 
He  received  his  education  at  Dartmouth 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1793. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Leices- 
ter, Ms.  where  he  was  ordained  when  a 
young  man.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  rcmsincd  in  that 
office  from  1811,  to  1815.  About  the 
last  period,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  Williams  college,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Amherst  Institution,  he  was  elected 
President.  The  satisfactory  manner  in 
v/hich  he  discharged  the  duties  of  all 
those  various  offices,  his  piety  and  irre- 
proachable life,  and  his  benevolence  and 
industry  made  an  impression  on  tiic 
minds  of  every  one  who  had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  with  him,  which  will 
long  remain  mixed  with  sorrov/  and 
regret. 

In  Somers,  N.  Y.  Dr.  EliasCorne- 
Lirs,  65,  a  patriot  and  sufferer  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  At  the  age  of  20, 
he  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  on  Long 
Island,  and  being  recommended  by  his 
instructor.  Dr.  Samuel  Lathan,  he  went 
in  the  year  1777  to  New-York,  and  ob- 
lained  a  commission  of  Surgeon's  Mate 
in  the  2d  regiment  of  Pthode-Islaud 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Is- 
rael Angel.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  army,  when  upon  occasion  of  recon- 
noitering  the  position  of  some  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  was  taken  jirisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  "Old  Provost"  jail 
m  New-York,  where  he  suffered  almost 
incredible  hardships  till  March,  1778, 
wiien,  with  great  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  lie  made  his  escape  ;  joined  the 
Hrmy  again,  and  continued  in  it  a  high- 
ly respected  officer,  till  the  close  of  1781. 

In  Portsmouth,  June  24,  Capt.  Na- 
THANIKL  KennArd,  68.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
iic  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
■first  regiments  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
«erm  of  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  engagement,  he  entered  on  board  a 
nrivatc  armed  vessel — was  captured;  tar- 


ried to  England  and  kept  in  clo.^e  con- 
finement at  the  Mill  Prison  for  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  being  encouraged  with  no 
other  prospect,  tlian  a  still  protracted 
confinement,  or  a  termination  of  it  by 
being  hanged  as  a  rebel.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  France  in  a  cartel,  where 
on  the  20ih  April,  1779,  he  entered  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  under 
the  celebrated  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
was  with  him  in  some  of  the  most  des- 
])erate  enterprizes,  in  which  that  com- 
mander was  engaged.  From  that  vessel 
he  was  put  on  board  a  prize  and  order- 
ed for  France.  He  was  again  captured 
and  carried  into  Hull  in  the  north  of 
England,  transported  to  Spithead,  put  ou 
board  the  Unicorn  frigate  and  compelled 
to  do  duty  until,  at  the  eminent  hazard 
of  his  life,  he  escaped  in  the  Island  of 
Jamacia.  Thence  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, a  little  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  peace  of  '83,  he  engaged  in  the 
merchant  service  and  continued  a  reput- 
able ship  master  until  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  when  he 
was  ap|)ointed  by  government  to  the 
command  of  a  Revenue  Cutter  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  that  period,  until  his  death, 
he  was  employed  as  an  Inspector  of  the 
Customs  at  this  port. 

In  Barre,  Ms.  Dr.  Ephraim  Brooks, 
a  native  of  Concord,  Ms.  long  an  emin- 
ent physician  of  the  former  place,  but 
for  several  years  an  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  fiom  his  horse. 

In    Quincy,    Ms.    June    2,   PETER 
BoYLSTON  Adams,  E;q.  85,  brother  of 
the  late  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Longevity. 

In  New-Hampshire.  In  Amherst, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  94,  former- 
ly of  Nantucket ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prince, 
98,  widow  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Prince,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In 
Pelham,  June  27,  Mrs.  Mary  Butler,  94, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Butler.  She 
was  a  native  of  Harerhill  ;  her  maiden 
name  Ladd.  In  Concord,  July  17,  Lieut. 
Richard  Herbert,  94,  the  oldest  man  in 
town,  and  an  officer  under  Gen.  Stark, 
at  tlie  battle  of  Bennington. — In  Unity, 
May  23,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  97,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  While  a  soldier  on  the  Hal- 
ifax station,  previous  to  the  American 
revolution,  the  corps  to  which  he  belong- 
ed was  sent  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Gape, 
at  Boston.  Soon  after  their  arrival  he 
deserted  the  British,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  revolutionary  army,  in  whick 
lie  continued  Uuiing  the  v.ar. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 


SPAIN. 

This  country,  were  we  to  credit 
the  French  accoiin's,  ofTers  no  seri- 
ous ohstacle  to  (lie  march  of  her  in- 
vaders. In&tead  of  meeting  brave 
men,  disputing- their  passngc  at  every 
stop,  Itiey  seem  only  to  be  pursoiiig' 
f»  liost  of  fugitives.  Great  allowan- 
ces, however,  must  be  made  for  the 
exaggeration  of  French  accounts; 
and  until  the  last  torch  of  liberty  is 
extinguistic'd  in  Spain,  we  should  not 
despair  of  her  nltinnte  Iritimph. 
Should  she  withstand  the  shock  un- 
til winter,  she  may  light  her  inva- 
ders ti>  destruction  in  rscrossmg 
the  Pyrconets. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French 
troops  towards  Seville,  (he  Cortes 
required  of  the  King,  as  a  measure 
of  safety,  his  immediate  removal  to 
Cadiz.  His  majesty,  with  all  the 
dignity  becomiug  his  royal  statioi^, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request 
as  a  King,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to 
any  sacrifices,  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity. The  Cortes  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  <!eclare  the  king  morilly  , 
incompetent  to  exercise  his  author- 
ity, and  they  then  established  a  pro- 
visional regency  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  king.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  Ferdinand  and  the 
Royal  family  left  Seville,  with  an 
escort  of  6000  armed  troops,  for  the 
double  purpose,  probably,  of  retain- 
ing him  as  their  pnsonei'  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  enemy.  The 
Cortes,  the  Regency,  &c.  followed 
ID  the  train  ;  and  the  cavalcade 
arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  14th  of 
June  ;  at  which  place  they  were 
received  according  to  the  Cadiz 
papers,  with  great  enthusiasm.   The 
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king  was  met  \villi  due  ceremony 
by  the  mnnicipal  authoiities.  and 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  deliv- 
ered to  him.  His  arrival  was  an- 
nounced by  salutes  ol  artillery,  and 
ringing  of  bells.  The  Cortes  con- 
vened at  Cadiz  on  the  15th  of  June, 
at  which  time  the  temporary  re- 
gt  licy  was  abolished,  the  king  re- 
instated, and  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  were  immediate- 
ly adopted. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king 
from  Seville,  disturbances  ci  a  very 
serious  nature  took  pia<  c  ;  which 
weresnid  to  be  instigated  by  friars, 
and  thrrs  dis-^fftcted  to  the  C"n- 
stitutio'ial  cause.  For  three  days 
the  most  horrid  excesses  were  com- 
mitted, which  were  only  arrested 
by  the  intervention  of  a  strong 
military  force.  Tlie  coubtituti<jnal 
troops,  however,  soon  abn.doned 
Seville;  and  it  is  probsble  that  the 
French  entered  that  place  on  or 
about  the  29th  June,  although  there 
are  no  official  accounts  to  tl'at  effect. 

The  minister  of  War,  Salvador, 
terminated  his  existence  at  Cadiz 
on  the  i8lh,  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  razor.  The  reasons  assign- 
ed for  this  act,  are,  the  sudden  in- 
vasion ot  Andalusia  by  the  French, 
the  riots  at  Seville,  «Src. ;  but  report 
had  been  busy  in  attaching  to  the 
deceased,  treache-y  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  i  stcnsib!^  embarked. 

A  French  fleet  was  said  to  be 
off  Cadiz,  and  to  hold  tne  port  itt^^ 
a  state  of  blockade,  havjug  pte- 
ver^ted  the  entry  of  two  American 
vessels.  This  circumstance,  togeth- 
er with  the  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  bad  ren- 
dfred  the  necessary  articles  of  sub<^ 
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si&tence  extremely  scarce  and  dear, 
at  thiit  place.  The  restriction  on 
the  importations  ot  foreign  protis- 
ions  lidd  been  removed,  in  part,  and 
anew  tariff  i<isti(u(cd. 

The  Cortes,  in  appearance  at 
least,  evinced  their  deicrminatiun 
to  adhere  to  Ih.  Constitution,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  :  and  in  this 
spirit  tlje  popiilal  !un  of  Cadiz  seem- 
ed to  parlioipate.  The  joy  which 
Wjs  manifested,  and  tin  congratu- 
lations wtiich  were  i.fTeicd  at  the 
€ni»y  of  the  government  into  that 
pl;ice.  is  stated,  in  s(jme  accounts, 
to  have  been  intended  fur  the  Cor- 
tes, and  not  for  th*.-  ki  g,  whom  the 
people  of  Cadiz  are  said  to  hold  in 
the  utmost  contempt. 

We  couid  wish  that  the  people 
of  Spain  would  lo.>k  with  a  single 
eye,  and  exercise  their  iinitod 
strength  to  repel  this  nu-st  unholy 
invasion  of  their  territory — if  this 
were  the  case,  the  physical  re- 
Sfnirces  of  the  nation  would  render 
the  result  scarcely  doubtful.  But 
the  occurrences  at  l^eville,  when  it 
was  for  a  moment  free  from  the  im- 
mediate power  of  the  government, 
and  vari.jus  other  circumstances, 
indicate  a  w^nt  of  unanimity,  which 
may  paralyze  the  natiunal  cni'rgy, 
and  'iu&ject  the  people  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  government  little  less 
despotic  than  any  they  hnve  yet 
endured.  JV.  E.  Galaxy. 

In  a  g'iod  cause  (says  the  Ports- 
mouth Juurnal)  we  are  obstinate 
Lopers.  Though  the  Cortes  and 
the  members  of  the  constitutional 
g'overnment  are  besieged  in  (  adiz, 
though  town  after  town  is  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,we  set  no  rea- 
son yet  for  absol.ite  despair  There 
are  no  symptoms  cf  disafiection  or 
despondency  among  the  members 
of  the  Cortes.  The  great  point  now 
is  to  continue  the  contest — to  keep 
alive  the  spark  however  small. 
If  the  cause  be  not  given  up  as  hope- 
less, time  will  do  every  thing. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  last  strug- 
gle of  liberty  ir.  Spain.  Let  the 
worst  happen,— let  Cadiz  be  taken, 
—.let  the  king  be  restored  to    des- 


potic power,  and  let  the  blood  of 
the  libcrnl  party  flow  as  fiei  ly  ir> 
the  prisons  ot  the  inquisition,  as  it 
did  in  li>14,  still  good  pr.m.ipleB 
have  been  widely  disseniiuated  : 
and  "  the  blood  o(  the  Martyrs  will 
become  the  seed  of  tlie  Church  " — 
The  prospect  oi  libcrtj'  in  Spain  is 
nut  hal'  b»  hopeless,  as  it  was  at  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand, oint  years 
ago. 

PORTICAL. 

A  counter-revohilico  was  com- 
menced on  the  27tli  of  May,  by 
Geo.  Sepuk'da  who  revDlted  with 
10,000  men,  and  pro'lfumed  a  nv- 
oliition  in  fivor  of  the  King,  ao.l 
against  the  (orles.  The  verbal 
accounts  say,  that  the  King,  at  fust 
.appeared  to  disapprove  of  tl.e  n-ea- 
sure,  w;jHiu  r^il  see  Sepultda,  and 
denounced  him  liS  a  traitor.  That 
tlif  atwsof  this  event  lerched  if. 
Ubrs  the  30th  of  May,  when  the 
regiment  stationed  there  joined  the 
revolutionists,  compelled  the  citi- 
zens to  illuminate  then  houses,  and 
induced  the  P'iests,'*  nothing  loth," 
to  direct  the  ringing  of  their  chunh 
bells  :- That  on  the  next  day  the 
regiment,  commanded  by  a  Corpo- 
ral, (the  officers  being  displaced, 
but  compelled  to  follow  the  match.) 
proceeded  for  fjishon,  to  meet  the 
King,  who  was  expecltd  to  bo 
there  the  4th  of  June  :— That  the 
event  occasioned  a  great  stagna- 
tion of  business  ;  and  the  lower  or- 
der of  people  having  joined  the 
King's  party,  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  in  much  fear  of 
their  lives,  although  it  turned  out 
that  no  excesses  were  cimimitted  ; 
— That  the  troops  on  leaving  Lisbon 
to  join  the  King,  left  the  prisons 
unguarded,  when  500  ot  the  con- 
victs in  the  Castle  of  .San  Giorge, 
procured  arms  and  ammunition,aud 
threatened  to  burn  the  cily,  and 
plunder  the  merchants  and  banks; 
but  the  city  guards  having  informa- 
tion of  the  design,  took  measures  to 
prevent  its  execution. 

That  on  the  3d'  .tunc,  a  regiment 
of  troops,  with  the  young  Prince 
for   their    Commander    in     Chief, 
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iaircheJ  into  Lisbon,  and  were 
welcomed  bv  the  people  with  the 
cry  of  '  Lung  live  the  King  .-" — 
That  (he  CVirtesj  dissolved,  or  fled, 
on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and  oo  the  next 
day  the  King- denounced  the  Cortes 
as  a  set  of  usurpers  and  hypocrites, 
and  dissolved  them  "  by  rigkC^ — 
That  on  tlie  6lh,  <he  Kin^  and  he- 
roic Queen  entered  Lisbon  in  tri- 
umph, and  were  received  by  accla- 
•mations  and  vivas — her  M  ijes'.y 
having^  taken  the  most  active  part 
in  the  Counter-Revolution. 

That  on  the  3d  June,  the  King  is- 
sued Ills  Proclamatio/i,  announciijg- 
the  lestoration  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchy. 

Tliat  this  Counter-Revolution 
W&3  popular  with  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  hut  ex- 
tremely upopular  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  and  the  landholders  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  calculating 
the  end  of  the  Revolution  Ad 
embargo  laid  on  vessels  in  Lisbon 
on  the  2d  June,  was  raided  on  the 
8th,  and  business  was  assuming  its 
wonted  activity. 

GREECE. 

The  Greeks  have  established  a 
General  Government  for  the  whole 
nation.  The  first  meeting  of  their 
Pfatiooal  Congress,  under  the  new 
constitution,  closed  on  the  30th  of 
April  last.  The  thanks  of  that 
Congress  have  been  voted  to  the 
armies  through  whose  valor,  in  the 
course  of  sixteen  months,  more 
than  90,000  of  their  enemies  had 
been  destroyed.  The  High  Admi- 
ral of  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
ordered  to  commence  the  immedi- 
ate attack  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  The  same  orders 
had  been  issued  to  the  Pachas  in 
Thessaly,  Lividia,  &c.  and  accounts 
from  LaiisRa  to  the  2d  May  statod, 
that  the  Pacha  of  Sceutoria  had 
embodied  30,000  men.  and  that  coi- 
nmns  were  traversing  that  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
the  Greeks  are  m;tking  great  prep- 
arations to  repel  the  eaemj — they 
?re  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which 


menace  them,  but  notwithstanding 
are  full  of  e  it^rg-y  and  confi'lence. 
Extract  nf  a  letter,  lately   reeeived 

from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  dated  the 

ist  oj  April  last 

This  (own  [Vostizzri,  the  ancient 
jEsreum]  which,  at  one  time  contain- 
ed 4000  inhdbilauts,  has  been  in  a 
state  of  mm  for  two  years.  Every 
inhabitant,  v^ho  esraped  the  sword 
and  fire,  has  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  uia  tlie  new  tenants  of  the 
place  had  not  yd  cared  to  repair 
their  precarious  and  siill  desolate 
tenements,  though  considerable  par- 
ties have  descei»ded  from  their  hil- 
ly retreat,  to  take  aowmtiige  of  (he 
spring  season.  These  we  saw  at 
work  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
all  prepared,  h  iwever,  for  the  skir- 
mi'^^h-  each  man  with  his  pistol  and 
long  kriife  in  his  girdle,  while  set 
up  .vgainst  the  vine  stakes,  their 
piles  of  muskets  were  seen  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  'Tis  astonishing 
with  what  wanton  carefulness  every 
house  has  been  unroofed.  Walking 
into  some  of  the  churches,  we  saw 
the  whole  furniture,  and  solemn 
garniture,  strewed  among  the  ruins, 
just  as  they  had  been  left  ;  lamps, 
candelabras,  were  all  bu  ke  up  m 
pieces,  and  with  the  ashes  of  the 
roof,  were  heaped  up  around  the  al- 
tar. At  this  picture  of  sacrilege 
and  desolation,  we  saw  two  or  three 
Greeks  peeping  in  as  they  passed 
H3,  shake  their  heads,  then  more 
firmly  grasp  their  arms,  and  walk 
away. 

''As  to  the  state  of  aflfairs  be- 
tween the  parties,  we  but  seldom 
gain  any  direct  information,  except 
when  among  them.  The  contest  is 
still  carried  on  with  as  much  barba- 
rous inveteracy  as  ever.  It  was  on- 
ly (he  other  day  they  massacred 
two  Tarks  in  cold  blood,  whom 
they,  (the  Greeks)  had  fallen  in  with 
when  flying  from  one  hold  to  anoth- 
er. There  are  supposed  to  be  about 
70,000  Greeks  under  arms  at  pres- 
ent ;  indeed  every  male  person  of 
whatever  rank  is  seen  armed  ;  and, 
out  of  near  5('.000  Turks,  who  op- 
eaed  the  campaign  last  summer,  a 
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very  few   thousands   now    exist  in  tion,  rather  summary.    It  falls  wiVili 
the  Morea,  liiey  liave    bcei)    so  cut  cruel    severity    upon    those   of  the 
up  b}-  tlie  sword,  starvation  and  the  Greek  nation,  or  Greek  rite,   still 
numerous     conti-igcnciLS     of    tiie  under  the   dominif)n   of  the   Porte, 
field.      The    Greeks    have    entire  The  properly   of  the   Greeks   who 
possession   of  tne   Morea,  with   (be  were  assrissioatcd  in  the   Island  of 
excr:)tioii  (.fCoion,]Modon,  Patras,*  Cyprus  has    teen    torn    from   the 
and  the  Acopolis  of  Curinth,  all  of  surviving^   heirs,   and   sold   for   the 
whicli  are  s')  closely   invested,   that  benefit   of  the    Porte — that   of  the 
unless  supplied  by    neutral   powers,  Greeks  who  were  either  suspected 
notacknowledfi^ing^theGrefk  block-  or  have  disappeared,   disposed  of  in 
ade,  (hey  cannot  long  hold  out.     At  the  same  way — and,  in  addition,  the 
Corinth,  they  have  been  in  a  shock-  vill  igfes  along-  the  coast,  chiefly  is> 
in<T  state  of  starvation  ;  some  thou-  habited  by  Christians,  pillaged   an-l 
sands  were  obliged  to   leave   it  the  burnt  by  the  Egyptian   garrison   of 
other  dav,  but   wliilo  attempting  to  the    island.     It   is  by   sea  that   (he 
reach  Pitras  by    the   mountain  de-  Turks  stiem  disposed  to   make  their 
filts.   were    so   surrounded   by    the  principal  attack.     The  Musselrneu 
Greeks,  that  they  could  not  proceed  force  is  formed  of  three  squadroiio- 
amcing  the  snow  ;  and  before    they  (he  united   Algerine   and  Tunisian, 
reached  \i"rota,  on  the  beach,   not  the  Egyptianand  thcTurkish  squad- 
far  from  Vostizza,  an  immense  num-  rons,  which  are  stated  (o  amount  in 
ber  perished  ;  and  (he    reinnaut  af-  all  to  100  sail   of  various   sizes  and 
ter  being  nil  ced   to  live    on  their  denominations.      This  is   the   most 
horses  and  tlie   .^cdics  of  their  dead,  formidable     armament     which   the 
we  saw  embarked  hastily  under  the  Porte   has  yet  sent  out.     But  the 
cover  of  some  ot  their   fo.w  men    of  Greeks,  leaving  out  of  calculation 
vrir,  for    he   castle   of  the    Moiea.   their  siiperioritj  in  naval  i-kill   and 
O.i  (he  |,artof  the   Greeks   it   is   a   prowess,  seem  well   prepared  to  en- 
C'Jinplete  guerilla  warfare,  for  they  counter  it.     The  Hjdriot,  Ypsaiiot, 
have  no  field  pieces,  yet  such  is  the  and    Spezziot    squiidrons,  all    well 
geotial  armimcn',  that  each  eon  of  armtd,  equipped  and    icady  to   sail 
Islam  scTcely  approaches  a  myrtle  on  the  fi-st  signal,amount  to  '68  ships 
busii    without    fear   and    suspicion,  of  war  of  various   classes,   and   24 
Tlip  subjugation  ot  (lie    Mt.rea  will  fire  ships,  with   which  it  is  known, 
be  a  diflioiilt  undertaking,  and  evci,  they  do  tremendous  evecuticn.     By 
allh  ujh  ihe  Furks  had  a  good  fleet,  land,  also,  it  is  stated  that  the  Turks 
as  thoy  now  have  none,  (he   handy   intend  a  last  endeavor    this  season. 
Moreota  would  always  find  security  Great  efror(s  were  in   (he  act  of  be- 
in  ibe  inaccessible   retreats   of  his  ing  made,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
mountains,   \nd  confine  (he    settle-  to    raise    troops  in    the    European 
ment  of  their  masters,  merely  to  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  oi  a((ack- 
castles    ani    fortresses    they    may  ing  the  Peloponnesus  ;  80,000   meu 
Lave  couqoered."  were,according  to  le((ers  from   Sa- 

From  recent  nrcounts,  it  can  lonica,  to  bo  employed  in  this  scr- 
hardly  he  long  before  the  (wo  par-  vice  wi(h  the  Pachas  a(  their  head. 
ties  gnj'ple  The  Tu'ks  have  made  The;c  is  however  less  of  probability 
formidr  nie  preparations.  Firmans  and  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
hav»  been  issued,  commanding  the  (he  Turkish  prepaiatiot.s  by  land 
Turkish  Governors  to  send  what  than  by  sea.  But  even  if  the  stnte- 
monoy  they  ciin  procure  to  Con-  ment  «ere  true,  the  Greeks  of  the 
staitipople.  The  Turkish  system  Morea  are  in  a  state  to  make  si:c- 
of  taxation  is,  we  need   Dot  men-  cessful  resistance.     The  whole  cou- 

. federacy    is  now   under    a   regular 

♦Since taken.  Government— the   troops  aie  legu- 
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-  .    1    .„;i!*, HamiUon      CoUfve  ;    Daniel    Azio    Ashley 

larly  paul  out  of  a  special  military  *i|;;^;;;'°a%.  Midd.cbury  Colkge  ;  Nathamel 
rliest  •  tliere  are  in  the  Morea  alone  spn.gue.  ^  ^ , 

SoSowell  artned  aud  disciplined  JJr^.^^l^^f  ^L^^-^,^^^.^^' 
troous  ana  the  IsUimus  ot  CoriDtli       nn.  D^^grt-ecf  M.  d.  ou  Jol)^vl•so!l,  Josiah 

I    J„  !   i  ^  o  a^^^P  of  deience.  Shedd,    Richard  B;oss,  La«son   Lung;,  .)i;sse 

iS  placed  m  a  aUte  oi  aeieiiuc.  -wedn-^-wood  Mighcis,HcHbLuNiius,  J.yndon 

xrT-,.r  T,  4  AiPsniRE  Amo'id  Smith,  Dexter  Baldwin,  Royal    Call, 

NEW-HAMPSHmC.  Benjamin  Bancroft,  John  Clark,  Ehjah  Col- 

Dartmouth  College— Ti^i"  institution  ^^^.^  -'stephti.  Eaton,  Aivin  Foord,  Sajuuel 
UDueai-s,  under  the  auspices  of  its  pies-  Gates, l-hin. has  Spaulding,  Fredene  Lewis 
ent  .^ovennnent,  to  be  rising  in  public  la-   Converse.    Honorary  dt^ree  of  M.  D.  on  El- 

^V^,       rmnmencement  on    the    20th   naihan  Judsou,  Parker  Cleaveland. 
vor.     Tue   '-"'"'^^f  "'.'="'';'"  ",^    and  wu<;       The  decree   of  L  L.  D.  was  conferred 
Aug.  W.S  tinusually  '' '"^^  ^  '^^^;,f;    ^'^^  on  Hon.  jIrf.miAH  Mason,  Hon.  Dan- 
atiended    hy  many    eminent   citizens   oi  ^^^^  ^j^j,5,j,^^a„j  „„  His  Excellency 
this  and  adjoining  states.  Levi  Woodbury. 

On  Monday  h^'VOUs  to  ^^°^^";^^J!^^  "^  On  Thursday  were  the  Declaniations 
ment.atSoclock.P.M.an  o.atou    un  ,^^^        members  of  the   graduated 

the  progress  of  »;°'^^,  ^^^/^^^  J,  class,  and  the  undergraduates.  The  com- 
livered  before  the  ^^^'•"'°f^ "L"  ^  •;"""^'  aVittee  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  re- 
»,y  James  F.  McE.ven  of  ^^^^^^^^^^'^^^.^     ,,,ct.ve  candidates,  consisted  of  His  Ex- 

Taesdajs    11    o  c  ock  •  mauou  ^,efo  e   ^1^^^^^^      ^^^^  Governor,  Judge  Paine. 

the  •^'i'^ll''T\  /^^^.Zx\jLle\.  J-dge  FarrAR,  M.P.  PAtSox,  J.  C. 
causes  peculiarly  lavorable  to  the  deve  l^^^^^  H.  Hcbbard,  .S.  L. 

opementot  Atl;e^ian  oratory  -by  John  j^^^^pj^n^,,  Francis  and  J.  P.  Cook, 

S.  Knowltoa  of  Hopkinton.  Enquires.     Tne  prizes  were    awarded    to 

At  3  o'clock  :  --;';:"    ;^"^«^^'J,^  ,f ^  f:.^^ocH  Baylev,  Newbury, Vt.  Georok 

eiaZFrim^.--;' The   eadmgcau.es  ^^^^^^^,^^^   Norwich,    Vt.  Charles 

have  operated  in  P^o'-^cu^S  ^]^  P  ';^-  P^^  L.  MARTIN,  Martinsburgh,  N.  Y.  ana  to 

cnanges  in  the  world    ooih  '^^      «  ^^"^"^^  Horace  B.  Mursk,  Haverhill.  N.  H. 

and    politics"-by    James    ^Miitlle,    '^^  "^^^^  p^,,,li^  ^^,,^1,^,  „.e,-e  closed  by  an 

^^'^''^®'  ,  ,     ,  ••        I  ^f^r-^   ihp  TTni-  oration  before  ilie  Ph)  Beta  Knjipu  Soci- 

At  4  o'clock  :orat.o„befor^^^  11  o'clock,  by   Rurrs  Choate. 

ted  Fratcrmty--Oa  tl^f   P«  ^J^^  .«    ^^^  A.  M.  of  Salem,  Mas.,  formerly  a  Tutor 

ample" by    John     Caaiui-cuain,     li   .  ^^  ^^^j^,_^^_ 

Charlestown.  r         ,  °  ' 

In    the   evening:    oration   before    the  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Handel  Society— "The  intellectual  and  ]ii^„j(.  jsUnd.  The  Historical  Soci- 
moral  influence  of  Music'  --by  Merrick  ^^.^.^j^  ^^^^^  1^^,^  ^1^^-,..  jmniial   meet- 

A.  Jeweit.ofAshburnham.Mass. ;  which  .^^  ^^  ^^^^  Statf-House  in  Providence, 
was  followed  by  an  oratorio  by  the  mem-  jj]^.  jg  ^vhen  the  following  gentlemen 
bers  of  this  Society  in  their  usual  st3'le.     ^^^-^  elected  ofiiceis  for  the  year   ensu- 

Wednesday— Co/nwicwcempnt  X>oi/— tne  . 
Exercises  consisted   of  sixteen   different   j"^^^;gs  Fenner,  FrMtrfe?i<. 
parts,  all  of    which   were    spoken   ot   as   ^^^^      ^^j^^  ^.^^^  Vice-President. 
creditable  to  the  speakers,  and  to  the  in-  ^j^g^^,,^^^    Foster,     l^econd   VicePrcsi- 
siitulion.  ^i-^i 

The  Degree  of  P.achelor  of    Arts   was  ^j^j^^^^  ^   Staples,  Secretary. 
conferred  on  the  loUowing  young  gentle-  ^^^^^^  ^   Francis,  1  reasurer. 
men  graduates  of  the  pressnt  yrar  :  Steohen  C:ould,  Cahiaet  Keeper  for  the 

fltHnhcn    C    Badirer.    Georjre    Boarilman,    "-"■ '^  -n-  4  ^  t 

AbiK  Brown,  John  Cl,amberlain,Sauuu.l         Soxdhern  District. 
W  CUrk  HrrvClouKh,  Paul  Couch,  .Tonas   Walter  K.  Danforth,  Cabinet  Keeper  for 
•'"   '  ^■'"    •'»•:-"'"'-         ■•       -"     "g^„    District. 


„  Albert  C.   Greene,  Samuel 
111  W.  Greene,   Philip  Cra- 

r\oU   A     lewett.Jolui   S.  Knowiioii,  joiuLiiimi   .-.,.,.,.  .^v.„ '   .  ,/-.•.       i  „. 

K    Littl.    Jau.lsF.  M'Kwen,  Ralph  Meteaif,  ,,o,  WilHain  E  Richmond.   Cnnstopher 
Horace  B.  Morse.    Charles  Murdock,    Jona-   g   Robins,  William  G.    Goddard,    Wll- 

^S:?.-,ch::;^w:,K'^n^^"waf^:  The  first  ship   that   appe.n-d   in 

er,  James  Whittle,  Joseph  w.  Woods.— 34.  Greece,  was  broui^ht   trom    bprypt 

,.:^^J^:^:!I^^<^^:^'^  by  Danaus,  who  arrived  at  Lii.dus. 

f.,-,  William  Watson  NilesjChristopluT  Marsh,  )„  Rhodes,  and   brought    witti   nira 

Luke   Woodbury,  David   Mijrhill,    Jonathaii  fiflni  dauo-hUrs  !      This   happen- 

Fowle,  Nathan  Crosbv, John  Ball,  Nathaniel  \\\?.  fjtlj  cmu^rutl i,.     ^^             J',i,^ 

Oookin    Upham,   John  Richardson,    George  gj    jq    the    year    1483,    DCrore    lt,e 

Perkins   Marsh;    Samuel    Mostly,    A.  B.  at  ,  .     ,        .  Chiist, 

Middlch.:ry   College;  Cyrus   Downes,  A.  B.  WTUX  01   V..iii!=u 
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Appendix. 


A  FRK.NeH    DEFIN.MON  OF    A    WHIG 
AND  TORy. 

"  Pray.  Monsieur  iJe  V«>reen- 
nes,''  siiil  Louis  XV'I.  one  da)*  at 
his  lercG,  "  wljat  do  you  take  to  be 
tlie  difi'erence  between  a  Wliig 
and  aT'iry  ?"  "  Please  your  Ma- 
jesty," saH  ih"!  Minister,  "I  con- 
ceive the  difference  to  be  neai  ly 
nominal — vlic  Tories  are  Wiiijrs 
when  Iho)-  want  places,  and  tlie 
Wiiiffs  are  Tories  wben  they  have 
<^ot  Ihrm." 

Age  of  Bknevolf.nce.— The  do- 
nations to  benovolfcut  societies  in 
t!iis  country, the  list  ycar,wero  be- 
tween f«vn  .ind  Ih/cc  liiindrrd  thou 
sand  doli;us.  Ofti.is  sum,  $59,000 
were  recei-ed  by  t!ie  American 
l?oard  (if  Commissioners  for  For- 
e'l^n  MiEsions  ;  anri  ^i 7,000  by  the 
American  Education  Society. 

Novei.Priiject. — A  vVelchman, 
of  sjiae  distinction  amon^  his  coun- 
trymen, has  sailed  from  W^les  for 
America,  to  look  aftei'  a  colony  of 
Welchmen,  vi^hom  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  remote  rcg'ions  of  this 
country.  The  Welchmen  have  a 
traditionary  tale,  of  the  sailing  of 
a  number  of  adventurers  for  the 
New  World,  some  forty  02  fifty 
years  before  Columbus,  which  they 
say  actually  landed  in  this  country 
but  after  they  arrived,  ttiey  could 
not  gei  back  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle.  M'Kenzie, 
in  his  travels  in  North  America, 
found  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  lan- 
guage apJ  dialect  were  strictly 
Welch,  and  he  suf  posed  they  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Welch  col- 
ony which  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gendary tales  of  W^ales;  and  upon 
the  credit  of  the  assertions  of  this 
traveller,  this  strang-e  and  daring 
adventure  is  undertaken. 

Indian  trial. — A  Baton  Rougfe 
paper  mentions,  tliat  an  Indian  in 
that  place  was  stabbed  hy  another ; 
the  friends  present  decided  on  the 
merits  of  the  case — the  accused 
was  found  guilty,  sentenced,  exe- 
cuted, and  interred  on  the  spot. 
The  wiioie  transaction  took  Dlace 
in  less  than  50  mimites. 


A  single  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Latin, 
consisting  of  two  vnlumes,  being 
the  first  honk,  executed  by  Gutteu- 
biirg  and  Faust,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  with  moveable  metal 
types,  between  ]'150  and  '455.  was 
lately  sold  in  London  for  £,\6ii 
sterling 

Me,  Cailliaudjthe  French  explor- 
er of  Egjpt,  who  has  lately  return- 
cd  to  France,  mentions  that  at 
about  30  miles  tr»  the  south  of 
Mount  Zabarah,  (which  is  about 
seven  leagues  from  the  nearest  (lart 
of  the  roast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
about  fort3'five  to  the  southwaid  of 
Cosier,  )  he  and  his  ci.mpaninns  din- 
covered  other  M"untains  containing 
"  a  thousand  excavations,''  which 
had  been  made  in  searcii  of  tmer- 
alds  ;  and  within  haKa  league  of 
these  quarries,  were  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  city  built  of  st^ae,  of  which 
about  500  houses,  were  still  stan- 
ding, and  three  temples  partly 
built,  and  partly  excavated  out  of 
the  rock.  In  the  houses  were  vari- 
ous implements,  such  as  lamps  of 
baked  earth,  fragments  of  vasts  of 
an  elegant  form,  of  earth  ^nd  glass, 
and  circular  stones,  such  as  :ire 
used  in  Nubia  at  this  day  to  grind 
corn.  On  Mr-  Caillisud's  return  to 
Zabarah,  he  learned  that  his  people 
had  collected  duiing  his  absence, 
about  5  pounds  of  emeralds,  which 
were  Utund  in  veins  of  argillact-ous 
or  micaceous  schist  running  tloough 
the  granite  mountains,  along  which 
the  ancic'jt  miners  liad  proceeded, 
following  them  through  all  their 
tortuous  windings.  In  some  of 
tlicse  adits,  Mr.  Cailliaud  found 
Grecian  lamps,  cords,  logs  of  wood 
baskets  of  palm  leaves,  and  other 
objects  which  the  ancient  workmen 
had  made  use  of  in  carrying  the 
mines.— JVa/.  Gaz. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  po- 
ets of  Italy,  Pellico,  has  been  sen- 
tenced, at  the  ageof  £J4,to  15  years 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  oC 
Spitzburg,  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
mcn:.  Iliscrimr",  was  that  of  being 
one  of  the  Carbonari. 


Apptndixt  79 

f  The  folloicing  pretty  tines  were  vritten  And  from  his  brow  his  ilark  eye  took 

on  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  en  old  ^.  ^  '^'''''J'P  SJ'^w  of  imidn.ss. 

^         ,      jj           J 'a,-           4    or     I  let  Mhui  1  told  huii  \vhYIc•ame 
.sfon«  building  at  Jvttqjort,  R    I.,   hnv  Kis  «i.d  and  b.ocd-sisut  tve  gixw  tame. 
■ing  some  resemblance  to  un  annentjor-  And  bittv^r  tliou^hts  psissM  oVr  its  flame, 
tress,  biiiin  reality  being  nothing  nwre       -And  chaiig-M  its  lagv  to  sadiuss. 
th.n  an  old   iui7id-miil.     The  poetry  i.^  "'}'.^»  ^^^itth  my  st.  p  and  ask  me  why 

,,        .,         .    -J    -L  „        c    IT  Hus  nun  nl.s  my  struimntr  c\e  r 

as  well  as  ihovgh  lis  theme  were  of  dif-  Si ranger,  there  is  a  proph  cy', 
J'trenl  origin  ]  Which  you  may  lightly  httd— 

Stay  its  fuifiimeiit  it  vou  can  ! 

THE  .%  EWFORT  TOWER.  I  heard  i<!  of  a  gray  h'air'd  man, 

THERE  is  a  rude  o'd  monumi.nt  And  thus  the  threat'ning  story  ran. 

Ha.f  mi'.soiiry,  ha.f  ruin,-ln  ni  „  A  boding-  ta,L  indeed. 

AVith  siiireiiisweiirht,  asif  itmeaut  Wesaid  that  when  this  massy  wall 

'lo  %v ail.  one  of  niischance-  Y"'i "  *" '^^  ''''"^  ^"""'^  ^^"^^^  *"''"» 

And  an  old  Indian  may  be  seen  ■*'"'  ""K^*  ^'^'"^  anions  it  all 

Musing  in  sadness  on  the  green,  ^.r"""'"  ^^f  "I'O"  -^notlK-r  ; 

And  castinir  on  it  many  a  keen  2.-       =*''"}"1  ^'^'  l"diau  race  and  kind 

And  ii^any  a  thoughtful  glance.  Disperse  like  the  vetuni.ess  wind. 

When  hjfhtlv  sweeps  the  curling  tide,  '^""^  "o*  a  red  man  lelt  to  find 

Old  Nar?aganstu'sshor.  beside^  One  he  could  call  a  brother. 

And  the  caiio.  s  in  saf.  ty  ride  .  ^o  w  yon  old  tower  is  falling  fast- 

Upon  the  .ovely  bay-  Ji"l^'l''''  ""i''  C"''"  '  ''T''^  ""''  P'"'~ 

I  se.  him  gaze  on  that  old  tower  ^  that  my  father  3  sou   may  cast 
At  evening's  calm  and  pensive  hour,  Upon  my  grave  its  shade, 

And  when  thJ  night  begins  to  lower  ^l^hen  soiiie  good  chnstian  man  shall  place 

Scarce  tear  hinrseif  av.  ay.  ^  ^^  '"'^  •'""  '"'^'^  °'  "''  ™>'  '""'^'"' 

Oft  at  its  foot  rv.-  seen  him  sit,  ^^,':J"^^  "'^  T"""  l''"^  ^;"-l' ,',°  S"ce 
His  willow  trim,  his  wainutsplit,  ihe  spot  where  I  am  laid. 

And  there  liis  seine  he  love  s  to  knit  

And  there  its  rope  to  haul.  There  aro   181   childjcn   in  the 

GaziS ev'erTcrim^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Phibdclphin  Orphan  Asylum,  who 

And  making  many  an  anxvous  moan  are  supported  at   the  expense  oi  21 

"When  one  is  like  to  fall.  rpp  t>;  a  wpfk 

But  once  he  tuin'd  with  furious  look  t^ei-ib  a  wettv. 
While  high  his  clenelied  hand  he  shook, 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH    CONCISE  BtOGRAPHICAl     NOTiCES. 

In  Hamilton,   on  the  28ut   July,  Rev.  In  Fannington,  Conn.    Aii^.  18,   Hon. 

Ma.vasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D,  in  ttie  81st  Joun  Treadwkli.,  LL  D..  78.    He 

year  of  liis  age  an^l  52g'    of  his    niinistry  gradunteil  at  Yale  College  in  1767.     He 

in  that  place.     Dr.  Cutler  graduated  at  was  a  inemher  of  the  Ccmnecticui  Acade- 

Yale  College  in  17G5.     In  1781    he   was  my  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  and    had    been 

elected  a  member  of  the  American  Arad-  Lieutenant   Governor  and    Governor  of 
emy  of  Artsaud  Sciences,  and  in  1734  of  Connecticut  several  years.     At  the  time 

the    Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society,  o.'  his  decea?e,  he  was  Presicent  of  the 

In    1789  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  American    Board  of  Commissioners    of 

was  conferred  upon  him  by  Ya'e  College,  Foreign  Mi>sions. 

wh(;re  iie  was  educated.     In  1792  he  was  In  Paris,  Mav  25,  Wir.LlAM  TEMPLE 

constituted  a  member   of  the   Historical  Franklin,   grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin 

and   Agricultural     societies    of    Massa-  and  editor  of  his  works. 

chusetts  ;    in    1809  of  the  Philadelphia  In  N.  Salem,  Ms.   VARNF.y  Pearce, 

Linnaian  society  ;  in  1813  of  the  Ameri-  Esq.  about  70;    for  thirty  years    in  suc- 

can    Antiquarian  Society;  and  in    1815  cession    a  member  of  the  legislature  of 

of  the    Kew-England  Linnroan    society,  that  state. 

He  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  In  Delaware,  His  Excellency  JoSEPn 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society.     He  was  Haslett,  Governor  of  that  state, 

an    anient,   distinguished    friend    of   his  In    Brunswick,  N.  Y.,     Gen.    AdAM 

country,    and    possessed   an  enlightened  Yates,  57. 

and  discriminating  understandin'i  of  her  In      New-Jersey,      Col.      Thomas 

best    interests.     In    1800,  and  again   in  Blakch,   83. 

1802,  lie  was  chosen  by  I  is  fellow  citizens       In   East-Hartford,  Conn.    Gen.  Shp- 

a  representative  in  the  Congress   of  the  bael  Griswolu.  62,   having   been   a 

United  States  ;  a  station  which    he  filled  representative  of  that  town  in  the  legis 

with  dignity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  lature  foi  about  40  sessioa? 
advantage  of  his  constituentE, 


so 


Jippeiidlii. 


In  Virginia,  Gter.  John  Bi.ackwem-, 

said  to  bf.  till'  last  lenKiiiiing  ofticer  of 
tlie  revolution  in  that  stato. 

In  Havtforil,  Conn.  Maj.  John  Rip- 
tEV,  85,  a  soUliiu-  of  the  old  Fri-nch  and 
ol  the.  revoUitionaiy  war  ;  Gen.  Sawuel 
■\V\LT,-VS.  85. 

In  Vnnon,  Vt.  Hon.  Jonathan 
Hunt,  i!5. 

In  J'^f.  Albans,  Vt.  Hon.  Jonathan 
JONKS,  70. 

Ill  Kings'on,  Ms.  Crookkr.  Saiip- 
SoN,  E'q.  74,  an  ofiictr  in  ilie  staff  in 
the  vf vokitionnry  war. 

In  India.  Si-pt.  4.  1822.  Rev.  IIenrt 
Lloyd  Loring,  D.  D.,  :>8,  Arrlidcacon 
of  Calcutta,  and  one  ol  the  brif;btcst  or- 
naments of  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  horn  in  Boston  and  Ins  father  before 
the  revolution  sustained  t.l  e  ofiire  of 
High  Sherifl,  in  Massachusetts.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  tlie  mother  coun- 
trv,  and  was  Commissary  of  Prisoners. 
At  the    peace    he   settled  in    England. 


His  brother,  Com.  Loring,  was  a  iiraVe 
and  intelligent  ofiicer. 

I.one;ioitii.  < 

In  Boston,  Mr.  INatlianicl  Greenwood 
91. — In  Hrinson.  Ms.  Mr.  RiclmidLnw 
don,   i)0.— In    Duxlmry,  M«.   Mr    Job 
(iooding,  93.— In  Balston,  Mr.  Michael 
McDonahl,  i'7.— In  Berwick.  Me.   Mr.  . 
John  Andrews,  97 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Brackctt, 
94.— In  Brownville,  Me.  Widow  Elea- 
nor Thomas,  96. 

Ill  Penn.  Mr.  Godfrey  Frick,  a  native 
of  German)  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 101. 

Near  Hanover,  Penn.  Mrs.  Mnijriali'u 
Gilt,  Kll,  10  mo.— In  Woodstock  \  f. 
Mrs.  Mercy  Thonns,  90. — In  Canioii 
Ms.  Mr.  An.aviahCrane,  92.  In  (;;iui- 
bridge,  Mass.  Mrs.  Ann  Jej-son,  90.— In 
Lenox,  Ms.  Mrs.  Lewis,  widow  of  Mr. 
Medad  Lewis.  108.  In  Coventry,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Parker.  101  yrs.  12  days.  In 
West  Spriniifield.  Ms.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bagg.  91. 


THERMOMETRICAL  A.\D  MliTEOROLOGICAL  OCSER\"AT10NS, 
FOR  JCNi:,  1823. 
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}!(t61 

W.  N  W.  Cloudy  ;  rain 

« 

56 

69 

55 

NW.  Fair 

6 

58 

65  :y.> 

NW.  Fair 

7 

60  70 

61 

Var.  Fair 

7 

43  78 '64 

SW.   Fair 

8 

C.? 

t;449 

SE.  Rain;  clouds 

8 

iY3  61 

46  NW.   Rain;  cloudv;  fair 

t) 

49 

58144 

E.  Fair 

<» 

35 

.••8 

43  .\.  iNE.   Frost  ;  fair 

10  49 

61149 

10  35 

68 

49  E.  Extensive  frost ;  fair 

ll|54i6Gi:.l 

S.  Fair 

11  45 

73 

51  E.SE.  Fair;  hail  storm;  thun- 

12rt>? 

TA  54 

S.  Fair 

12  47 

71 

46  SE.S.  fair,  cloudy  [der,  rain 

13 

56 

77 

63 

S.  Fair 

13  43 

79 

67  SW.  Rain;  fair 

14 

61 

77 

O^ 

S. lowers  and  variable 

14  60 

80 

63  SW.W.  NW.  thunder  show 

^^ 

63 

f;6 

54 

E.  Fair;  cloudy 

15  .50 

72 

59  i\  W.  N.  Fair, cloudy  lers 

Ifi 

61 

65 

61 

SE.   Same 

16  .55 

79 

65  SE.  Cloudv  ;  fair 

17 

65  75 

65 

SP^'Fair ;  cloudv 

17  60 

86  76|W.  Fair;  "flying  clouds 

m 

70 

68 

68  SE.  Fair  ;  showers 

18!71 

95  72 

W.  Fair 

19 

75 

88 

;9  N\V.  Fair 

19 

66 

37  69 

W.  N.W.  Fair 

20 

65 

72 

56  SE.  Fair 

20 

58 

77i.57 

NW.    Fair 

21 

64 

65 

57 

S.  Showers  and  cloudy 

21 

57 

73 

57 

NW.  NE.  Cloudy;  vain 

22 

56 

64 

54 

NE.  toS.   F.Vir 

22 

48 

6.J 

52 

NW.    Fair 

23 

57 

70 

i;3 

SW.    Fair        • 

23 

42 

80 

63 

NW.  SW.  Fair;  cloudy 

24 

62 

68!6I  S.   Fair 

24 

57 

—  62 

SW.W.  Fair;  (lying  clouds 

2:-. 

66 

•'•,8  60  S.  Cloudy  ;  fair 

25 

57 

83  64 

NW.  SW.  Fair 

26 

64 

67  63E.    Hazy 

26 

5.) 

88  66 

N.  E.  Fair 

27  r,4!<;3|57iE.  Rain 

27|58 

04  58lE.  Cloudv;  rain 

28  08 

70 

69  S.  T.l  SW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 

2K 

58 

83  68 

E.  S.  SW.  Cloudy:  fair 

29  88 

73 

61  iNW.  Fair;  fresh  wind 

29 

(;4 

70  57 

NW.  Fair;  flyingclouii' 

30 

160 

70 

63 

INW.  Fair 

.'!0 

51 

73 

m 

NW.  W.  Fair         L.  L 

i^!?ii;^m 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


RUSSIA. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the 
policy  of  Russia  La?  been  appar- 
ently changeable  and  even  contra- 
dictery.  By  turns  it  has  been  a 
Bonapartist,  English,  Liberal,  and 
Counter  Revolutionary,  protecting 
liberty  without  comprehending  it, 
and  warring  against  revolutions 
when  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them.  After  watching  Turkey  for 
years  as  a  hawk  does  its  prey,  rea- 
dy to  pounce  on  it,  she  turns  away 
and  leaves  the  Greeks  to  their  fate 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  di- 
visions of  this  ill-fated  empireinvite 
her  to  spoliation  and  conquest. 
Some  people  attribute  all  this  to  the 
inconstant  disposition  of  a  monarch 
whose  caprice  is  law,  and  who  pur- 
sues one  object  after  another  as,  in 
default  of  prificiples,  his  fancy  di- 
rects. His  policy  is  for  them  per- 
sonal, not  Russian,  According  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,he  is 
the  champion  of  European  deliver- 
ance or  OJ  counter-revolution  ;  now 
panting  for  the  reputation  of  mag- 
nanimity towards  a  suffeiing  peo- 
ple, and  now  preferiing  the  stately 
dignity  of  protector  of  their  ty- 
rants. He  has  forsaken  Greece, 
that  he  may  watch  over  Europe. 
He  has  left  the  paths  of  conquest 
marked  out  by  his  predecessors  for 
the  personal  gratification  cf  dis- 
playing his  diplomatic  talents  and 
Lis  elegant  figure,  once  a  year,  in  a 
Congress  of  Sovereigns.  People 
who  think  thus,  attribute  the  laie 
change  to  trifling  motives,  and  say 
that,  unable  to  invade  Turkey  or 
combat  the  revolution  in  bpain  at 
the  head  of  a  Russian  army,  he 
amuses  himself  by  making  revolu- 
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tions  among  his  own  courtiers." 
Other  peisons,  however,  wlio  re- 
gard the  influence  of  general  in- 
terests as  more  powerful  than  the 
influence  of  Widividuais,  see  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  cabinet  the 
suggestions  of  a  profound  and  deep- 
laid  policy  rather  than  the  caprices 
of  the  Monarch.  The  general  and 
national  interest  of  Russia  is  con- 
quest, and.  if  Alexander  could  in- 
vade Turkey,  he  Wiuld  not  be  con- 
tented with  nominally  snpeiintend- 
ing  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
does  not  keep  an  army  of  500,000 
men  alwr.ys  ready  to  support  Di- 
vine Right,  which,  in  his  own  do* 
minicns,  is  never  disputed.  The 
■shores  of  the  Bosplioius  (the  object 
of  the  wishes  of  Russia)  will  give 
her  both  sea  and  sun.  In  (he  (es- 
taraent  of  Peter  the  Great,  which 
stiil  dictates  the  C(  nduct  of  his  suc- 
cessors, he  recommends  Russia  to 
be  kept  continually  in  a  state  of 
war,  that  the  people  may  be  con- 
ve'ted  into  soldiers,  and  ready  to 
combat  at  the  first  signal.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  lecommendation,  the 
whole  nation  is  military  ;  the  peas- 
antry are  soldiers — and  the  nohies 
are  oflBcers.  The  army  which  Rus- 
sia keeps  on  foot  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate tr  her  means,  unless  enga- 
ged in  schemes  of  conquest. 

Peter  also  recommended  the 
Russian  dominions  to  be  extended 
towards  the  north  along  the  Baltic, 
and  towards  the  south  flong  the 
Black  Sea,  Alexander  has  in  con- 
sequence taken  Finland,  incorpor- 
ated Poland  in  his  dominions,  and 
the  advanced  posts  of  Russia  are 
placed  at  Asoff  and  Odessa. 

Peter  advised  that  jealousy  of  one 
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another  should  be  noiirislied  among 
tlie  nfighbouring'  powms,  that  they 
might  overlook  the  aggrandizement 
of  Ktissia  ;  that  anarchy  should  be 
encouraged  in  Poland,  its  Diets  and 
the  elections  of  its  Kings  placed 
under  the  Russian  influence,  and 
the  country  gradually  dismembered 
till  it  was  wholly  subjugated. 

Peter,  iu  continuation,  says,  take 
care  either  by  Corce  o;  intrigue,  to 
mix  in  all  the  quarrels  of  Europe, 
particularly  those  of  Germany. 
Preserve  the  alliance  with  Austria: 
flatter  this  pnwer  in  its  favorite  no- 
tion of  piedominating  in  Europe, 
and  encournge  it  to  engage  in  wars 
thst  they  may  weaken  and  ruin  it. 
Adpjirable  counsel  !  which  seems 
to  h  ive  been  as  eqmlly  well  follow 
ed  as  the  rest  of  Peter's  huma.ie, 
and,  for  an  Emperor,  quite  proper 
directions. 

Peter  recommends  the  Royal 
Family  of  Russia  to  intermarry 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  multiply  family  connex- 
ions in  that  country,  and  augment 
Russian  influence.  The  piesent 
Emperor  is  married  to  a  Princess 
of  the  house  of  Baden  ;  his  brother 
Constantine's  wife  is  a  Princess  of 
Cobourg  ;  his  brother  Nicholas  has 
married  a  Prussian  Princess  ;  his 
brother  Michael  is  to  marry  a  Prin- 
cess of  VVirteraburg  ;  and  his  sis- 
ters arc  married,  one  to  the  Uuke 
of  Weimar,  another  to  the  King  of 
Wirtemburg,  and  a  third  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Peter  finally  recommends  that 
religion  should  be  employed  to  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Greeks  ; — 
that  the  Emperors  should  take  the 
title  of  their  Protector,  and  ac- 
quire,as  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  sacerdotal  supremacy  over 
thetn. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  pol- 
icy of  Russia,  that  the  views  of  Pe- 
ter, the  barbarian,  have  been  punc- 
tually followed.  The  cabinet  of 
Rusiia  keeps  large  armies  on  foot, 
extends  its  conquests  and  its  allian- 
ces, and  does  not  even  allow  a 
newspaper  to  be  publibhed  on  the 


Continent  of  Europe,  unless  it  can 
control  the  editor.  Alexander  mix- 
es in  all  the  afi'airs  of  Europe.  la 
1815,  be  promoted  a  popular  move- 
ment to  embarrass  its  Sovereigns, 
and  then  embraced  their  cause  to 
make  himself  their  protector,  and 
encourage  them  in  those  schemes 
of  despotism  which  he  knew  would 
make  them  odious  to  their  subjects. 
To  preserve  internal  tranquillity, 
prevent  his  Boyards,  his  Hetmans, 
and  all  the  thousand  b.irbarian 
chiefs  who  hold  rule  in  his  domin- 
ions, from  setting  up  each  his  inde- 
pendent throne,  Alexander  must 
engage  them  in  some  common  pur-  ] 
suit  which  has  the  name  of  being  ■* 
for  the  general  interest,  while  it  ^ 
gratifies  their  individual  ambit iou  '■ 
and  their  taste  for  wealth.  Con- 
quest is  such  a  pursuit,  and  the  on- 
ly one  which  can  occupy  them.— • 
He,  therefore,  or  whoever  is  on  the 
throne  of  Russia  must  proceed  in  a 
career  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment. The  instant  he  stops,  he 
will  find  enemies  at  home.  Discon- 
tent and  rebellion  have  already  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves,  from 
the  inaction  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks  was  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty, which  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjects  loudly  called  on  the  Em- 
peror to  profit  by. — But  England 
and  Austria  interposed,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  desist,  because  it  was  in- 
convenient at  the  moment  to  quar- 
rel with  them.  The  west  of  Eu- 
rope was  not  then  sufficiently  em- 
broiled. The  quarrel  between  the 
sovereigns  and  their  people  was  on- 
ly in  its  infancy.  It  was  necessary  to 
blow  up  the  flames  in  Spain  to  find 
occupation  for  England,  and  to  in- 
volve Austria  with  Italy  and. with 
the  small  stales  of  Germyny  and 
Switzetland.  With  so  much  dear- 
er interests  at  stake  near  home, 
England  cannot  new  make  any 
great  exertions  to  keep  Turkey 
out  of  the  ciasvs  of  the  Russian  ea- 
gle. Austria  dare  not  move  a  reg- 
iment towards  the  er.s!,  and  Russia 
is  preparing  to    conquef    Turkey. 
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The  year  of  delay  lias  not  been  a 
year  of  inaction.  The  means  of 
conquest  Ivavc  been  got  ready  : 
Turkey  also  has  been  weakened  by 
continued  distentions,  and  will  now 
fall  an  easier  prey.  The  recent 
change  in  the  Russian  administra- 
tion is  the  first  step  towards  an 
avowed  change  in  the  policy  of 
Russia,  and  the  ancient  hereditary 
projects  of  its  cabinet  will  now  be 
pursued  with  ino'C  vigour  than  ev- 
er.— The  Queen  Dowager  and  the 
Russian  party  have  acquired  in- 
creased influence  by  this  change, 
and  the  Emperor,  unable  at  present 
to  ex'.end  his  dominions  towards  his 
north  western  frontier,  seems  de- 
te' mined  not  to  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  escape  of  adding  to  his  ter- 
ritory in  the  other  direction.  Al- 
ready the  signal  is  given  for  a 
march  towards  the  Bosphorus  ;  the 
Emperor  is  to  be  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  Constantinople  is 
probably  the  glitiering  prize  which 
he  holds  out  to  stimulate  their  valor 
and  ambition. — Eng.  Paper. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  w.ts  to 
leave  Saint  Petersburg  on  the  se- 
cond of  August,  and  would  travel 
into  Bessarabia. 

TURKEY.  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
on  the  13th  of  July,  at  Constantinople. 
2500  houses  were  in  a  short  time  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  naval  aisenal, 
a  74  ship  of  the  line,  two  corvettes,  5 
brigs,  and  110  vessels. 

A  letter  from  Corfu,  dated  July 
9,  gives  interesting  intelligence 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  had 
attempted  to  penetrate  Into  Greece 
through  Thermopylas.  ^  he  Greeks 
obtained  •«  splendid  victory  over 
them.  "  Odysseus  the  Greek  chief- 
tain, defended  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae with  unconquerable  reso- 
lution, although  he  had  only  2000 
men  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  whilst  Mehraot,  the  Turk- 
ish Pacha,  attacked  him  with  8000 
Europeans  and  7000  Asiatic  Infant- 
ry, besides  3000  cavalry.  The 
Greeks  lost  upwards  of  700  men  ; 
but  after  four  hours  constant  fight- 
ing,   reinforcements  arrived,  and 


the  Turks  experienced  a  total  de- 
feat. Part  of  them  threw  them- 
selves into  the  castle  of  Zeitouni, 
which  was  taken  by  storm  ;  and 
another  capitulated  in  the  town  of 
Demago.  Meanwhile  the  other 
Turkish  corps,  which  had  advanced 
from  Carystos,  was  also  repulsed. 
There  remains  therefore  only  the 
corps  of  the  Pacha  of  Scutafi  to 
combat,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  campaign  will  terminate 
as  ignominiously  for  the  Turks,  as 
those  by  which  it  has  been  prece- 
ded. While  the  Greeks  were  gath- 
ering these  brilliant  laurels,  the 
Turks,  with  their  oquadron,  were 
plundering  twelve  merchantmen  in 
the  waters  of  Missoluoghi,  and 
hanging  an  Italian  captain  !  A 
Greek  fleet  of  120  sail  was  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Turkish  squadron." 

From  Spain  we  have  intelligence 
of  a  very  favorable  nature  to  the 
Constitutionalists. — In  Cadiz,  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  but  one 
general  feeling  of  unanimity  and 
conviction,  th?t  the  French 
would  not  succeed.  Tc  the  Isla 
there  were  ^2,000  troops,  and  the 
city  was  full  of  volunteers  and  mi- 
litia.— There  has  been  an  attack 
made  upon  Corunna,  by  a  French 
force  of  10,000  men.  After  inef- 
fectual attempts,  for  12  days,  to 
get  possession  of  the  city,  the 
French,  finding  it  useless  to  perse- 
vere, retreated  with  great  loss. 
A  successful  sortie  is  said  to  have 
been  made  8th  of  July,  from  Bar- 
celona, in  which  600  of  the  French 
were  killed,  and  2000  wounded. 
The  French  ministerial  papers  re- 
mark, that  a  flag  of  truce  had 
been  sent  into  Cadiz,  requiring  the 
Cortes  to  surrender.  The  report- 
ed answer  returned  wan  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Cortes  will  listen  to 
no  terms — and  will,  for  the  future 
receive  no  flags  of  truce.  They 
will  perish  rather  than  sacrifice 
one  atom  of  their  dignity;  and  if 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  in 
Cadiz,  they  are  resolved  to  embark 
for  America,  carrying  with  them 
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the  King-,  tho  Royal  Family,  and  liow  their  late  companions  fell 
all  the  reg-aiia.  If,  when  thry  The  guerilla  warfare  we  dread.  I 
h.ive  done  this,  they  cannot  escape  we  disperse  a  pai  ty,  and  capture  o 
the  French  fleet,  they  are  rrsnlved  kill  their  leader  at  one  pass,  we  are 
tosink  t'n2  vessel  which  bears  (hem,  sure  of  meeting  a  more  fortunate 
and  thus  to  place  beyond  the  pow-  successor  at  the  r.ext." 
er  of   Frenc'i   tyranny,  ihe  king-,  jYewburyport  Herald. 

the  government,  and  the  represen-  

tatives  of  the  Spanish  nation."  Triumph  of  Colombia.  We 
On  the  wiiole,  from  what  we  can  have  at  Icnjjth  (says  the  New-York 
glean  of  transactions  in  Spain,  from  Mercantile  Advertiser)  the  satis- 
tbe  events  at  Corunna,  from  the  an-  faction  to  announce  the  termina- 
swcr  of  the  Cortes,  pod  the  pre-  lion  of  the  wi^r  in  Colombia.  The 
parationsat  Cadiz,we  tliink  Ihatthe  wily  Morales  has  at  last  been 
Spaniards  are  far  from  being  dis-  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion 
couraged.  There  is  a  large  and  to  the  Republican  arms.  Porto 
vigforous  party  in  S().'iin,  who  are  Cavello,  the  only  remaining  place 
determined  to  expel  the  French  garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  falls 
from  it.— They  have  been  through  of  course.  This  interesting  intel- 
a  great  variety  of  disaster?  and  se-  ligcnce  is  brought  by  Capt.  Smith, 
vere  losses,  unremitting  in  their  ef-  of  the  brig  Gleaaer,  from  Rio  de 
foils  to  recruit  their  own  strength  la  Haclie,  who  has  communicated 
and  harrass  the  enemy.  Gleams  the  tollowing  particulars,  being  all 
of  success  hav^e  now  begun  to  dawn  that  we  are  yet  ir.  possession  of. 
upon  th'rm.  Their  numbers  are  Gen.  Morales  capitulated  on  the 
conlinunliy  increased  by  additions  4th  of  August,  giving  up  every 
of  bold,  determined  and  active  thing.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Cuba 
charaoie.-s.  They  are,  it  is  true,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his 
opposed  by  a  faction  of  their  own  troops,  bein^'  all  that  remained  of 
c;)untrymen,b«t  bj'  a  faction  which  his  army,  who  were  natives  of  old 
having  once  been  bass  enough  to  Spain.  He  h:id  engaged  never 
desert  the  canso  of  the  connl'-y  and  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Co- 
join  its  enemies,  will  one  day  re-  lombia.  Great  lejoicings  and  illu- 
verse,  if  they  do  not  openly  espouse  minations  had  taken  place  at  Rio 
the  cause  of  their  own  countrymen,  llache,  and  all  the  places  where 
at  least,with  less  compunction  thin  the  news  was  received.  Gen.  Ber- 
thev  deserted  the  c;.iise  of  country,  mudfz,  wliowas  to  assume  the  corn- 
abandon  their  French  Allies.  mand  at  Rio  Hache,  had  just  arri- 
T'le  I^ondon  Courier  gives  it  as  ved  there  in  the  sloop  of  war  Boli- 
certain,  that  Portugal  has  relused  var,  from  Laguira. 
becoming  a  parly  in  Spanish  alter-  


cations. 

A  lefter  from  a  French  officer  to 
his  father  in  law,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, gives  us  a  very  favorable  ac- 
coup.t  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
Socaking  of  tl  e  prospects  of  the 
French  armv,  ho  says,  "Our  num- 
bers gradually  lessen  by  sickness, 
by  assassHLit'ons,  by  slight  skir- 
mishes. Spaniards  linve  not  lor- 
g.^ttcn  that  upw.-\rds  of  500.000 
Fr:inchmc;n  crossed   the   P^  reoees 


PRUSSIA.  The  King  of  Prussia  has 
published  a  decree,  date;)  June  5th, 
wliich  .states  that  his  majesty  has  "  re- 
solved to  introduce  representative  as- 
senil)lies  into  the  monarcliy,  and  to  that 
end  to  establish  Provincial  Assemblies 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  German 
Constitution,  such  as  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  require." 


Ingenuity.— A  London  paper 
states  that  a  Mr.  Bedel  has  written 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  <he 
H'lder  the  eagle  of  Bonaparte,  and  Traveller,  Retaliation,  Stanzas  on 
of  those  who  returned  how  few  ^j,^  ^^^  ^(  Quebec,  and  a  son- 
could  relate   correcllv  when   and 
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wet — the  whole  composing  1038 
lines,  and  about  40,000  letters,  in  a 
square  two  and  a  half  b)-  two  and  a 
third  inches.  There  are  no  abbre- 
viations, and  it  may  be  distinctly 
read  with  a  magnifying-  glass. 

In  England,  the  power  of  steam  has 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  break- 
ing of  stones  lor  the  construction  of 
roads.  A  machine  has  been  invented, 
consisting  of  two  fluted  rollers,  placed 
side  by  side,  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
turning  different  ways.  The  stones  are 
put  in  a  kind  of  hopper  above,  and  push- 
ed dQwn  with  a  rake,  which  afford  a 
regular  supply  to  the  rollers.  The  ma- 
chine is  worked  by  a  rotatory  engine  of 
one  horse  i^ower,  and  will  brtak  a  ton 
of  hard  pebbles  completely  in  from  six 
to  eight  minutes. 

Great  Fires  in  Maine.  A  Cir- 
cular, from  the  towns  of  Wiscasset  and 
Alna,  has  been  published,  relating  to  the 
extraordinary  desolation,  by  fire,  in 
those  and  other  towns,  and  we  trust  that 
such  measures  will  be  adopted  as  to  af- 


ford the  most  efficient  charity  to  the  suf- 
ferers. A  letter  froir,  Wiscasset,  Sept. 
17th,  says,  "The  fires  around  us  have 
still  a  threatening  appeaiance,  and  can- 
not be  wholly  subdued  until  we  have 
some  heavy  rains.  I  consider  oursuf- 
feiings  as  great  as  those  at  Savannah  or 
St.  Johns,(when  formerly  visited  by  cun- 
fiagrations)  in  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion."   

Bishop  Chevercs.  This  amiable 
and  learned  divine  preached  a  farewell 
discourse  on  Siuiday  Sept.  21,  at  the 
Catholic  Chapel,  in  Boston.  He  is  to 
embark  for  France  in  a  very  few  days. 
An  affectionate  address  has  been  made  to 
him  by  his  flock,  and  an  appropiiate  an- 
swer returned  by  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  a  young  man 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  attending 
at  the  New  England  Must>um.  has 
attracted  some  attention.  He  is 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  27  1-2 
inches  in  height,  weighs  24  lbs.  is 
well  formed,  and  is  a  joung  man  of 
good  undei  standing. 


COLLEGIATE  RECORD  FOR  1823. 


College. 

Day  of   Com- 
mencement. 

Deg 

Alu 

^^ 

A.B. 

ees. 
mni. 
'-.^ 

A.M 

Honorary  Degrees. 

AM. 

MD 

D.D 

1 

LL.D 

Dickinson,  Penn. 

July  2. 

ly 

~b 

Alleghany,  Penn. 

July  -. 

2 

1 

2 

Transylvania,  Ken. 

July  9. 

32 

9 

1 

3 

Union,  N.  Y. 

July  23. 

67 

3 

3 

Columbia,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  5. 

29 

9 

2 

3 

Washington,  Md. 

Aug.    7. 

4 

1 

Waterville,  Me. 

Aug.  13. 

3 

2* 

Vermont  University, 

Aug.  13. 

7 

3 

1 

Dartmouth,  N.  H.  " 

Aug.  20. 

34 

13 

2 

2 

3 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Aug.  27. 

17 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Harvard,  Mass. 

Aug.  27. 

35 

44 

3 

2 

3 

Brown,  R.  I. 

Sept.    3. 

27 

14 

1 

2 

2 

Bowdoin,  Me. 

Sept.    3. 

31 

12 

1 

Williams,  Mass. 

Sept.    3. 

7 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.    3. 

33 

5 

2 

Yale,  Conn. 

Sept.  10. 

72 
417 

24 
159 

2 
18 

4 
17 

1 

19 

3 

*  OJ  Brown  College.. 

21 

The  Honorary  Degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  conferred  by  the  preceding  institu- 
tions were  as  follows,  viz.  By  Dickinson  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Philip  Lindsey  ;  by 
Alleghany  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev  John  Ferguson  Grier,  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  C.  D.  Col- 
den  and  Hon.  James  Ross;  by  Transylvania  Uniccrsiiy,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  James 
Fishback,  and  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  John  Rowan  of  Ken.,  Hon.  Jacob  Burnet  of  Oiiio, 
and  Hugh  L.  White  ;  by  Union  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor  of  New-Ha- 
ven, Rev.  Jonathan  Wainwriglit  and  Rev.  William  Munayof  New-York  ;  by  Co- 
lumbia College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Joim  Ravenscroft  and  Rev.  Chaunccy  L'e,  of  Conn. 
and  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Ambrose  spencer,  late  Chief-Justice  of  S.  C.  iu  N.  York,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Sanford,  Chancellor  of  the  Slate  of  N.  Y.  and  Hon.  Edward  Livingston, 
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of  New-Orleans;  by  Vermont  Universitij,  LL.  D. on  lion.  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  Gover- 
nor of  tli;»t  Sialic  •  by  Darlmoutli  College,  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Hon, 
D;itiiei  VVjlister,  an'l  on  liis  Exctllency  Li-vi  Wooflbury,  Governor  of  the  State  ; 
by  IVaMiigton  Co!h^e,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  John  Euory,  of  Miryland  ;  by Middlehu- 
ry  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Bonnnt  Tyler,  P.esi'lentof  Dartinouth  College,  Rev.  He- 
tnu\  Hum|)hrey  of  Piiisfielil,  Ms.  and  Rev.  Henry  A.^tpjl  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
LL.  D.  on  H'n.  John  N.  Henry  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  hy  Harvard  College,  D.  D.  on 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell  of  Boston.  &  Rev.  Prot.  M"ses  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  LL.  D. 
Oil  his  Excellency  William  FJvisiis,  oov^rnor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Dudley  A. 
Tyng  ami  George  Biis-;.  of  M.rss.  ;  by  Brown  Universiiy,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Hendrick  of  Hamptnn,  N.  Y.  and  Rev.  Ad.iniram  Jndson  of  Burniah,  Asia,  k.  LL.D. 
on  Hon.  Tristram  B ur^^es  and  N.ithaniel  Searles  of  N.  Y.  ;  hy  Bowdoin  College, 
D.  D.  on  Rev.  Nith'u  Parker  of  Poitsmnutli ;  by  IVilliams  CoUsge,D.  D.  on  Rev. 
John  Huhliard  Clurch,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  of  Ohio  ;  by 
Yale  College,  D.  D.  on  I  lev.  James  M.  Matthews  of  N.  Y.,  and  LL.  D.  on  [ion. 
James  Hilllionse  and  N>iah  Wcijs  er  o.'  New-Hiven,  Hon- Steplien  T.  Hosmer, 
C  lief  Justice  of  the  S.  C.  of  Conn.,  and  on  Levi  Hedge,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  at  Harvard  college. 

The  Connpcticut  Journal  estimates  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  several  Col- 
leges in  th(-  United  Slates  who  liave  completed  their  education  the  present  year  at 
about  650  :  and  then  remarks — As  the  number  of  graduates  is  usually  about  one 
fifth  part  of  ihe  number  of  students,  the  whole  i;uniber  of  young  men  who  have 
been  pursuing  their  studies  at  Our  college?  during  the  past  year,  may  be  estimated 
at  3,200,  or,  on  an  average,  one  in  every  3.000  of  our  population.  The  proportion  is 
difierent,  however,  in  different  parts  of  our  countr".  The  states  west  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains,  which  contain  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  do  not  furnish 
probably  400  students,  or  one  in  5,000  of  their  porulaUon:  while  according  to  a 
statement  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Massachusetts 
alone  has  518  students  in  the  New-England  colleges,  crone  for  1000  inhabitants. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 


In  Billerlca,  Mass.  Sept.  5,  Rev.  Hen- 
RT  Comings,  D.  D.,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  61st  from  the  time  of 
his  ordination.  He  had  been  the  longest 
in  the  ministry  of  any  clergyman  living 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Mafsachu- 
setts.  Dr.  Comings  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
lis,  in  New-Hampshire,  where  he  was 
born  September  2S,  1739.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1'60,  being 
the  third  person  of  his  native  town  Wr.o 
received  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
ordained  the  fourtli  minister  of  Billeri- 
ca,  January  26,  1763,  in  which  office,  he 
remained  alone,  and  discharged  to  uni- 
versal acceptance  his  ministerial  duries 
for  50  years.  At  the  completion  of  this 
period,  he  preached  a  half  century  ser- 
mon to  his  people,  in  which,  from  the  ap- 
propriate text,  "  I  have  been  young  and 
noio  am  old"  he  reviewed  the  transac- 
tions of  tliat  place  during  the  period  of 
his  ministry,  stated  the  infirmities  under 
which  he  labored,  and  requested  the 
people  to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  in 
his  parochial  duties.  The  peo  ile  of  his 
charge,  much  to  their  honor,  immediate- 
ly com;ilied  with  his  requp't,  and  cave 
a  call  to  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitman,  who 


was  ordained  his  colleague,  January  26, 
1814,  exactly  51  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  venerable  man  with  whom 
he  was  to  be  associated.  Dr.  Cumings 
was  frequently  honored  with  appoint- 
ments to  preach  on  public  occasions, 
and  his  sermons  at  such  times  were  al- 
ways pertinent,  and  were  well  appreci- 
ated. In  1800.  he  was  complimented 
by  Harvard  College  with  the  honorary 
degiee  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  was 
considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  one 
of  tiie  most  distinguislied  divines  of 
New-England.  His  printed  discourses, 
of  wliich  he  published  fourteen,  afford 
evidence  of  superior  talents,  united  with 
a  sound  judgment  and  great  vigor  of  in- 
tellect. 

In  Wrentham,  Mass.  Rev.  William 
Williams,  A.  M.  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  that  town.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania— was  one  of  the 
tw>  surviving  members  of  the  Jirst  class 
of  Brown  university,  who  graduated  at 
Wirren,  R.  1.  in  1769;  the  otlwr  being 
Rev.  William  Rogers,  D.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  Wroxetpr.  England.  Rev.  EdmcnD 
Dana,  84,  brother  of  the  Ute  chief  juii- 
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lice  Francis  Dana  of  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated dt  Harvard  college  in  1759,  and, 
excepting  tlie  Hon.  Paine  Wingate  of 
Stracham,  in  this  state,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
White,  was  tlie  last  living  of  nis  class. 

Near  New- York,  Sept.  MajorGetieral 
Ebenf.zer  Stevens,  72.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  entered  the  army 
of  the  U.  S.  as  an  artificer,  and  after- 
wards sustained  with  high  reputation  the 
rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Artillery.  At 
the  close  of  the  great  contest,  he  settled 
in  New- York,  aad  became  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  mercliants,  valuable 
citizens  and  useful  disciplinarians  of  that 
capital.  For  many  years,  he  comin  nd- 
ed  the  division  of  the  artillery  i.^  that 
state,  and  was  Vice-President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Cincinnati. 

In  Marietta,  Ohio,  Gen.  RuFDs  Put- 
nam, a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  revolutionary 
army.  Under  his  direction  and  superin- 
tendance,  the  first  settlement  of  Oliio 
was  commenced  at  Marietta  in  1788. 

In  Ohio,  Hon.  Elijah  Boardman, 
of  New-Milford,  Cdnn.  a  senator  ol  the 
U.  S.  from  Coimecticut. 

In  Virginia,  Hon.  John  W.  Eppes, 
50.  He  had  served  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  with  distinguished  reputation, 
and  was  respected  and  beloved  in  all  the 
wilks  of  private  life.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Jefferson  ;  she 
died  several  years  since. 

In  Frankfort,  Ken.  Sept.  1,  Hon.  Jo- 
seph C.  Breckenuidge,  secretary 
of  state,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  Com- 
modore John  ShAw,  50,  a  worthy  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  the  city 
of  New-York,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  that  state. 

In  Hatborough,  Penn.  Sept.  14,  Dr. 
William  Bachellor,  75,  a  hero  of 
the  revolution.  He  assisted  in  dressing 
the  wounds  of  those  who  first  bled  at 
Lexington  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill, Ms. and 
for  thirty-three  years  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
the  vicinity  where  he  resided. 

Near  Trenton,  N.  Y.  Col.  Lambert 
CadwAllAder,  80.  He  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  revolutionary  contest, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New-Jersey  in  1794  and  several  other 
years. 

In  Bordentown,  Sept.  15,  Baron  Hen- 
ry Lallemand,  commandant  ef  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  officer  of  the  order  of 
the  Re-nnion,  General  of  the  Artillery 
in  the  late  Imperial  Guard  of  France, 


&;c.  Having,  with  Generals  Lefehvre 
and  his  brotker  Charles  LalUmand  tak- 
en a  decided  part  against  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  thf  Bourbon  family,  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was,  with  these 
two  officers,  among  the  first,  condemned 
to  death  for  contumacy ;  but  he  was 
with  them,  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his 
escape  to  this  country.  Here  be  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Artillery  of  great  mer- 
it :  a  work  which  is  considered  as  devel- 
oping and  making  known  the  best  systi  m 
of  modern  tactics.  Gen.  L.  left  a  widov/ 
and  yuung  rlaughter. 

In  Newport,  R.  L  Gen.  Daniei. 
Sheldon,  71,  a  revolutionary  patriot 
and  many  years  Major  General  of  the 
militia  of  R.  I. 

In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Sept.  18.  Mr. 
Henry  Haven,  55,  a  worthy  and  es- 
teemed citizen. 

InConcoid,  Aus.  28.  Rev.  William 
M'Instry,  61,  sonof  the  late  Dr.  M'- 
Instry  of  Taunton,  Mass.  He  was  late- 
ly an  Episcopal  Clergyman  in  England, 
and  returned,  about  three  months  since, 
to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  forty  years.  In  Rumney, 
Aug.  27,  David  Gibson,  Esq.,  50,  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  town. 

In  England,  General  Sir  CHARLES 
ASGtLL,  70.  This  officer,  wlicn  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  prisoner  to  the  American 
arms  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was 
designated,  by  lot,  to  be  executed  in  re- 
taliation for  the  barbarous  execution  of 
Capt.  Lipppncot,  of  the  American  army, 
by  the  British  in  New-York,  in  casi"  the 
murderers  of  the  American  Capt.  were 
not  given  up.  Delay  was  produced  by 
the  promises  of  the  British  general  to 
seek  out  and  punish  the  authors  of  the 
outr.age.  The  perilous  situatisn  of  Capt. 
Asgill  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in 
England:  Lady  Asgill  his  mother,  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  supplicated  the 
Queen  of  France  to  interpose  her  solici- 
tation to  the  American  commander  in  his 
behalf;  the  petition  of  Lady  Asgill  to 
the  Queen,  which  has  been  published,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  pathetic  ap- 
peals in  the  English  language.  Washing- 
ton held  Capt.  Asgill  until  the  enemy 
wholly  changed  his  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  made 
assurances  that  executions  would  not 
be  repeated,  after  which  he  counterman- 
ded the  order  of  his  execution,  and  res- 
tored him  to  his  afflicted  family  and 
friends.  Also  the  Marquis  of  Corn- 
wALLiS,  49,  son  of  Gen.  Cornwallis, 
vi'ho  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  Gen. 
Washington. 

In  Lonilon,  William  CooMBE.Esq 
8i,  author  of  Dr.  Syntax,  &r. 
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In  Bavaria,  Prince  EccEKE  Beau- 
HARNOis,  Prince  of  Eickstadt,  and 
Duke  of  Liuclitenberg,  aged  43.  He 
was  son  of  the  Ex-Empress  of  France, 
Jcsepliine,  and  m.inicd  tlie  Bnvarian 
Princess  Augiusia  Amelia,  in  1806,  but 
liad  no  issue  by  her.  He  was  Viceroy 
of  Italy  many  years,  and  filled  a  large 
space  in  Napoleon's  wars. 

In  Maa,del)urg,  the  celebrated  French 
Revolutionary  Statesman,  Carnot,  70, 
a  member  witli  Bonaparte  of  the  French 
Consular  Executive. 

liONGEVITY. 

In  Engl.nnd,  Mr.  Humphrey  Philli- 
more,  100. — Inlrthington,  Eng.  June  13, 
Mr.  Rob  -rt  Bowman,  118.  He  was  born 
in  Oct.  1705,  and  recollected  the  rebellion 
of  1715.  He  was  from  his  early  youth, 
a  hard  working  man — never  used  tea  or 
coffee, and  scarcely  over  tasted  of  ale  or 
spirits— took  no  medicine  and  was  visited 
with  no  illness  but  twice  in  his  life.     His 


principal  food  was  bread,  potatoes  and 
hasty  pudding — Ins  drink,  water  or  milk. 
— In  Quebec,  Laughlin  Smith,  Esq.  100. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Deford,  95.— In  New- York,  Mrs.  .lane 
Wendover,  H2.— In  Pennfield,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Elizalieth  P>.ol)b,91. — In  Somerset 
county,  Md.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks,  115 
yrs.  5  mo. — In  Lenox,  Mass.  Mrs.  Lew- 
is, widow  of  Medad  Lewis,  108. — In 
Templeton,  Mass.  Mrs.  Sarah  Haskell, 
90.— In  New-.Salem,  Mass.  Wid.  Rebec- 
ca Marvel,  95 — In  Salem,  Mass.  Sept. 
26,  Mrs.  Mary  Henman,  105. 

In  Mtv)- Hampshire.  In  Weare,  Aug. 
30,  Wid.  Beulah  Philbrick,  93,  the  oldest 
person  in  that  town.  In  Amherst,  Mr. 
Thomas  Woolson,  93. — In  Gilmanton, 
Wid.  Sarah  Moulton,  91.— In  Strafford, 
Sept.  6,  Mr.  Perry  Hixon,  99.— In  Ches- 
terfield, Sept.  10,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
96. — In  Winchester^  Sept.  14,  Daniel 
Hawkins,  Esq.  95. 


THERMOMETRICAL    AND    METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR  JULY,  1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43'=>  4'. 
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Winds  and  Weather. 

O 

c- 

O-j 

1 

6.-.  81 

74 

V\  .  Fair 

2 

72 

rf4 

74 

W.  Fair;  hazy 

3 

6-1 

62 

56 

E.  F'air  ;  high  wind 

4 

5u 

74 

37 

iNE.  to  S.  Fair 

5 

•>r> 

8S 

77 

W.  Fair 

6 

65 

64 

60 

E.  Rain 

7 

64 

70 

60 

Cloudy 

8 

67 

'5  70 

W.  Shov.'ers,morn -,  fair 

9 

72 

8b 

70 

W.  Fair 

10 

68 

77 

72 

E.  to  S.  Fair 

11 

68 

81 

69 

Variable  ;  showers  ;  fair 

12 

75 

86 

76 

W.  Fair 

13 

75 

;iO 

65 

Same 

14 

6:> 

78 

70 

Same 

15 

66 

65 

63 

S.  Rain 

16 

67 

7  J 

60 

SE.  Cloudy  ;  rain 

17 

•j.'5 

78 

64 

SE.  Fair 

18 

65 

70 

59 

SE.  Cloudy 

19 

6'. 

74 

60 

NW.  Fair 

20 

62 

78  64 

Same 

21 

62 

r,:l57 

SE.  Fair;  light  clouds 

22 

■;i 

'3 

HO 

.-lame 

h 

63 

74 

(14 

Same 

24 

''>> 

82 

71 

S.  Hazy  ;  fair 
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70 

78 
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63 
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29 

72 

73 
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30 

65 

71 

33 

SE.  Rain 

31 

|62 

67 

61 
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At  Hopkinton  in  lat.  43°  11'. 


Observations. 


W.  Fair 

Same 

IVE.  Fair 

E.  SE.  Fair 

SE.  Fair  ;  cloudy 

NE.  Rain  ;  cloudy;  fair 

NE.  SE.  Hazy  ;  fair 

SE.  SW^  Same 

W.  NW\  Fair 

W.  Fair 

W.  SW.  Thunder  showeis 

W.  S.  Fair 

W.  Fair 

W.  Fair ;  flying  clouds 

SW    Cloudy  ;  Rain 

SE.  NE.  Cloudy  ;  rain 
NE.NW.Fair      ' 
VV.  SW.  Cloudy 
NW.  Fair 

NW.  Fair;  Flying  clouds 
NW.  NE.  Fair 
iNE.  SE.  Fair 
SE.  Fair 
S.  SW.  Fair 

S.  SW.  Fair ;  cloudy  ;  rain 
NE.  E.  Rain  ;  cloudy ;  fair 
E.  S.  SW.  Same 
NW.  Fair 

SW.  Cloudy  ;  rain  ;  cloudy 
SE.  E.  Cloudy  ;  thunder  sh. 
L.  L. 


62|69l62|E.  Cloudy 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Fermont.  —  Uon.  Richard  Skinner 

is  appointed  Ctiief  Judge  of  tlie  Superi- 
or Court  of  this  state,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  K.  Williams  and  AsA 
AiKERS,  Esq.,  Assistant  Judges. 

Tiie  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  de- 
clared Gen.  Wm.  CARROL-Lduly  elect- 
ed Governor  of  tlie  state  for  tiie  ensuing 
two  years.  Daniel  Graham  and 
Matthew  Nelson,  Esqs.,  five  re- 
elected Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  lias 
been  proposed  in  the  legislature  to  lay 
off  the  state  into  eleven  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts. Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  tlie 
hero  of  New-Orleans,  has  been  elected 
Senator  from  thi.s  state,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

John  Andrew  Shelze,  Es^.,  is 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
next  three  years.  Andrew  Gregg,  Esq., 
was  the  other  candidate — both  demo- 
crats. 

Congress  will  meet  early  in  Decem- 
ber. This  session  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  people,  as  they  have 
no  important  business  to  be  done  at 
Washington  this  winter  :  the  salary 
men,  indeed,  will  think  it  necessary  thM 
Appropriation  Laws  should  lie  passed 
providing  for  their  subsistence  :  and  it 
certainly  is  very  necessary,  for  many  of 
them  would  starve  without  their  sala- 
ries.— Sal.  Gaz. 

The  number  of  Indians  on  Martha's 
Viiieyaid,  according  to  a  recent  report 
from  Mr.  Bailies,  t!ie  resident  teacher 
there,  is  about  400,  of  which  244  are  at 
Gay  Head. — N'antucket  Inquirer. 

Severe  frosts  have  been  experienced 
id  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  have 
materially  affected  the  Tobacco  crops. 
It  is  stated  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
present  crop  is  destroyed. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  advocates  the 
utility  of  introducing  newspapers  into 
Public  Schools.  Publications  of  this 
kind,  judiciously  selected,  might  be  use- 
ful in  giving  youth  an  early  knovidcdge 
of  interesting  events,  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries. 

The  Providence  Journal  states,  that  at 
the  late  Cattle  Show  in  Rhode-Island, 
"  Dr.  Benj.  Dyer,  of  Providence,  ap- 
peared clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  silk, 
—12 


of  a  superior  qualityj  manufactured  in 
his  own  family,  c':en  from  the  culture  of 
the  trees  to  the  flowing  of  the  worms, 
producing  the  material." 

The  first  Ploughing  Match,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  at  Brighton. 

Damage  by  Flood — It  is  estima- 
ted that  damage  to  the  amount  of  ,$3,- 
000,000,  was  done  by  the  late  floods  of 
the  Mississippi,  independent  ef  the  in- 
calculable loss  to  the  city  of  Natchez, 
by  the  fever  generated  there. 

Accounts  from  Batavia,  state  that  the 
Dutch  expedition  sent  to  Padang  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  territories  t» 
tiiat  Island,  have  been  dreadfully  cot  up 
by  the  Padres,  (Mountaineers  or  Woods- 
men) a  sect  inhabiting  strong  holds  in 
the  mountains,  and  said  to  be  bold,  en- 
terprising and  warlike,  far  superior  to 
the  natives  on  the  coast. 

Canals. — The  spirit  of  Canalling 
appears  to  be  reviving  in  many  of  the 
States;  and  after  the  enterprize  efU'ected 
by  the  State  of  New- York,  nothing  of 
tlie  kind  will  be  thought  impracticable. 
The  Grand  Western  Canal  is  363  miles 
long. — For  9*5  miles,  the  cost  was  only 
.$  13,000  a  1)  ilc  ;  for  107  miles  it  was 
from  23  to  $30,000  a  mile  ;  and  the  resi- 
due from  15  to  20,000.  Seventy  miles 
of  the  canal  were  made  in  one  year.  A 
lock  of  stone  of  10  feet  costs  $  10,000. 
The  first  canal  of  any  great  length  in  the 
U.  Slates  was  made  in  Massachusetts.and 
is  now  in  successful  operation. 

Progress  of  Printing,  &c.  In 
the  Englisli  Parliament,  the  annual  mo- 
tion for  reform  in  the  representation 
had  been  made  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  negatived  by  a  vote  of  269  to  163. 
The  result  was  received  with  loud  cheer- 
ing by  the  opposition,  as  showing  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  their  cause.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Lord  Russell 
stated  several  facts  to  show  the  improv- 
ed state  of  all  classes  from  the  increased 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  proprietj' 
and  justice  of  giving  to  the  mass  of  pop- 
ulation a  representation  proportioned  to 
its  increased  relative  weight  and  im- 
provement. He  stated, as  among  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  into  the  extension 
of  means  of  instruction,that  the  sales  by 
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one  bookseller's  house  in  London,  a- 
mounts  to  5,000,000/.  sterling,  (upwards 
of  $22,000,000,)  wortli  of  books  ;  that 
they  Nmpioyed  sixty  clerks,  paid  5,500/. 
for  advertisements,  and  gave  constant 
employment  to  no  fewer  than  250  book- 
binders. Tlie  increase  of  circulating  li- 
braries had  also  been  very  great,  there 
being  ahcut  lOOOof  tiiese  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  and  from  1500  to  2000 
marts  for  the  sale  of  books  distributed 
throughout  the  country  ;  in  addition  to 
all  which  was  the  quantity  of  newsjia- 
pers  annaally  distributed,  the  number  of 
which,  for  the  year  1821,  he  estimated 
at  23,600,000,  and  of  those,  11,000,000 
were  London  daily  papers;  country  pa- 
pers, 7,000,000.  The  in(;rease  of  pies- 
ses  in  40  years  bnd  been  from  79,  the 
whole  number  in  1781,  to  284,  in  1822 ; 
vet  with  a  population  of  18,000,000  so 
provided  with  the  means  of  knowledge, 
a  majority  of  the  representation  in  the 
Parliament  was  returned  by  less  than 
8,000  electors. 

Spanish  Women.  An  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  general  officer,  serving  in 
the  blockade  before  Barcelona.  Our 
readers  may  believe  it  if  they  like  : — 
"  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  colonel 
of  militia,  who,  on  our  approach,  retired 
with  his  regiOient  behind  the  lines.  His 
■wife  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  gives  daily  proofs  of  devotion 
to  the  military  service.  She  must  be  a 
handsome  woman,  if  I  can  trust  her  por- 
trait left  in  the  bedroom  which  I  mow 
eccupy.  I  do  not  know  what  she  may 
do  in  the  field,  but  her  animated  coun- 
tenance and  elegant  person  could  not 
fail  to  gain  conquest  elsewhere.  You 
will  be  surprized  to  find,  my  friend,  that 
we  are  to  be  opposed  by  the  ladies  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instauce.  There  is 
a  company  entirely  composed  of  female 
warriors,  consisting  of  52,  who  some- 
times approach  our  lines.  Their  air  is 
extremely  martial,  and  their  intrepidity 
is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  other  sex  in 
their  "  heroic  nation."  They  wear  the 
casque,  and  are  armed  with  a  lance. 
We  have  been  discussing  what  we  should 
do  in  case  of  an  attack  from  these  Am- 
azons." 

Mr.  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Ob- 
server,\s  said  to  be  the  purchaser  of  tlie 
Morning  Chronicle  for  forty  thoHsand 
pounds.  It  is  a  transfer  of  property 
merely.  The  politics  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  it  seems,  are  to  bear  tile  same 
character  as  heretofore. 

In  excavating  a  vault  in  the  North 
Aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  entire 
skeleton  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  was 
discovered  in  a  leaden  coffin,  placed  in 
a  perpendicular    position.      Tradition 


states,  that  being  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  asked  where  he  would  be  buried  * 
To  which  he  replied,  in  "  Westminster 
Abbey,  if  1  can  get  a  foot  of  ground." 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  afterwards 
gave  about  two  feet  square  of  ground, 
sufficient  to  admit  the  coffin  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  a  square  hole  was 
dug,  and  the  corpse  admitted  head  down- 
wards. 

LiBERTy  OF    THE  PUESS     IN  Clll- 

NA.  The  dangers  attending'  author- 
ship in  China  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  fate  of  Whang--8ee-Heou, 
whose  crime  is  thus  set  forth  by  his 
judg-cs.  "  We  find,"  say  they,  "  1. 
that  he  has  presumed  to  meddle 
with  the  greet  Dictionary  of  Kang- 
hi  ;  having  made  an  abridgment 
of  it,  in  which  he  has  had  the  au- 
dacity to  contradict  some  passages 
of  that  excellent  and  authentic 
work,  2.  In  the  preface  to  his 
abriJgment,^  we  have  seen  with 
horror,  that  he  has  dared  to  write 
the  LITTLE  NAMES  (that  is,  the  prim- 
itive family  names,)  of  Confucius, 
and  even  of  your  Majesty — a  te- 
merity, a  want  of  respect,  which 
has  made  us  shudder.  3.  In  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  and  his  po- 
etry, he  has  aBserted  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Whang-see."  If 
there  were  in  these  three  charges 
any  thing  reprehensible  according 
to  the  broad  priuciples  of  univer- 
sal morality,  it  was  the  fabrication 
of  an  illustrious  genealogy.  This 
imposture,  censurable  in  any  case, 
might  have  beeu  designed  to  make 
dupes,  and  perhaps  to  form  a  party  ; 
but  the  Judges  of  Whang-see-heou 
attached  less  importance  to  this 
charge  than  to  the  other  two.  They 
declared  the  author  guilty  of  high- 
treason  on  the  fiist  charge,  and  pro- 
oouoced  this  sentence  :—  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  this 
crime  ought  to  be  rigorously  pun- 
ished. The  criminal  sh;ill  be  cut 
in  pieces,  his  goods  confiscated,  and 
his  children  and  relatives  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  put 
to  death.  His  wives,  his  concH- 
bines,  and  his  children,  under  six- 
teen, shall  be  exiled  and  given  as 
slave,  to  some  grandee  of  the  em- 
pire."    The   Sovereign  was  gra- 
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ciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  this  sentence,  in  an  edict 
to  this  effect :— "  I  favour  Whang-- 
seeheou  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
his  punishment.  He  shall  not  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  shall  only  have 
his  bead  cut  off.  I  forgive  his  rel- 
atives. As  to  his  sons  let  them  be 
reserved  for  the  great  execution  in 
autumn.  Let  the  sentence  be  ex- 
ecuted in  its  other  points  :  such  is 
my  pleasure.'' 

Policy  and  Eloquence, — When 
the  aacient  republicks  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  had  been  raised 
to  power  by  (he  councils  and  policy 
of  bold  statesmen,  who  regarded 
what  was  substantially  useful  in 
preference  to    what    was   merely 


brilliant,  suffered  the  eloquence  of 
their  orators  to  prevail  over  the  so- 
ber dictates  of  experienced  men, 
they  begun,  evidently,  to  fall  from 
the  grandeur  which  they  had  at- 
tained. Athens  trusted  in  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  and  Rome 
in  that  of  Cicero ;  but  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  the  Roman  Triumvi- 
rate were  strong  in  council,  and 
eventually  triumphed  over  the  lib- 
erties of  man,  more  by  their  policy 
than  their  arms.  The  foundations 
of  American  greatness  were  laid  by 
men  who  reflected  much  and  did 
much,  but  said  very  little.  Let  us 
not  endanger  our  prosperity  by  pre- 
/erring  sound  lo  substance,  and  pro 
moting  oratory  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH   CONCISE    BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 


Ib  Chesterfield  Oct.  18,  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Wood,  the  venerable  and  highly 
respected  senior  pastor  of  the  church  and 
society  in  that  town,  aged  75,  and  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1767  ;  was  ordained  at  Chesterfield  Dec. 
31,  1772,  and  had  been  the  longest  in 
the  ministry  of  any  clergyman  now  liv- 
ing in  the  age.  In  point  of  age,  he  was 
exceeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shaw,  of 
Moultonborough,  who  has  been  settled 
44  years. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  Hon.  ZepHANiAH 
Swift,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  sever- 
al years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  latter  state.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778,  in  the  same 
class  with  Joel  Barlow,  Governor  Wol- 
cott  and  Noah  Webster. 

In  Sheffield,  Eng.,  on  the  19th  August 
last,RoBERTBLOOMFiELP,author  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy — On  Friday  evening,  Oct. 
3,  at  his  residence  in  the  cityofBur- 
lington,N.J.,Gen.JosEPHBLOOMFiELD, 
late  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
tliat  state.  He  was  a  worthy  soldier  of 
the  revolution  ;  afterwards.  Governor  of 
the  state  of  New-Jersey  for  several 
years  ;  and  during  the  late  war,  a  Brig- 
adier General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States — an  exeellent  man,  a  firm  repub- 
lican, a  sound  legislator,  and  a  brave 
soldier. 

In  Portsmouth,  Oct.  20,    DAViD  C. 


Foster,  aged  31,  one  of  the  Editors  of 
the  N.H.  Gazette,  and  late  major  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  militia. 

In  Rome,  on  the  20th  of  August,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his 
Pontificate,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius, 
the  seventh. 

In  Washington  City,  on  the  26th  inst- 
George  Wadsworth,  Esq.  aged  45,  of  tlie 
Treasury  Department. 

Longevity. — A  couple  are  now  said 
to  be  living  in  Kentucky,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  1750.  The  man  is  98,  and  the 
woman  95 — they  have  three  children, 
the  eldest  is  75,  the  second  59,  and  the 
third,  34. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Richard  Jacobs, 
94— Mr.  Samuel  Beckford  91.— In  Scit- 
uate,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Windsor,  105 
years  9  months,  relict  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Windfor,  late  of  Gloucester.  In  Pros- 
pect, Me.  Mrs.  Abigail  Eaton,  102  years 
9  months In  Ashfoid,  Conn.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Woodward,  93.-In  Hebron,  Conn." 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Hodgdon,  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  about  90. — In  Waterbury,  Vt. 
Sept.  9,  Lieut.  Thomas  Jones,  93,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revolution.  In  Springfield, 
Mass.  Widow  Mercy  Colton,  91.— In 
Sudbury,  Mass.  Mrs.  Anna  Knight,  92. — 
In  Salem,  Mass.  Mrs.  Deborah  Frye,  92. 

In  JVew-ffampshire. — In  Newington, 
Sept.  22,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dame,  100  years  10 
raonthi. — In  New-Boston,  Sept.  26,  Mr. 
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David  Hiile,93  years  11  monllis,  15  days, 
an  inhabitant  of  Goflstown,  of  uliich 
place,  he  was  one  ot  thr  hist  settlers. 
He  left  a  widow,  with  whom  he  liad  lived 
65  years.  lu  Stratham,  t^imeon  V\igf!,in, 
Esq.  90. — In  (iroton,  Mrs.  Mary  Wlieat, 
90.— In  Amherst,  Oct.  13,  Mrs.  Mary 
Barnard,  101  3'cars  6  months,  the  niotiier 
of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Barnard.  She  was 
born  in  April,  1'2"2,  and  retained  her  fac- 
ulties till  the  close  of  life. 

Remarkahlc.—lihcxe.  are  now  living 
in  Bristol,  in  good  health,  twelve  per- 
sons, who  were  engaged  in  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's expedition,  on  Rhode-Lsland,  in 
1778.  What  is  a  little  singular  is,  that 
«ix  of  them,  viz.  (Samuel  Bosworth, 
Thomas  Pearcc,  Nathaniel  Hicks  West, 
David  Maxfield,  Natlianiel  Wilson,  and 
Natiianicl  West,)  were  attaclied  to  one 
company,  and  enlisted,  in  1775,  under 
Caj)t.  Caleb   Ciur.    of    Warren,  who  is 


also  living  :  the  other  six, (Edward  Mon- 
roe, William  Cox,  Loring  Finnfy,  Gto. 
Sanford,  Royal  Sanford,  <ind  'i'hoinas 
Church,)  comjiosed  one  Mess,  weir 
drafted  at  the  same  time,  niaiched  to- 
gether, and  joined  the  army  tlie  same 
(lay. — jR.  /  Am. 

Lofigevily. — We  learn  from  a 
genlleiiian  of  undoubted  veracitj, 
who  recently  visited  this  cit;  /rem 
Matanzas,  that  there  is  now  living 
in  a  village  near  that  place,  a  cou- 
ple, who  are  yet  in  health,  although 
greatly  impaired  in  bodily  powers 
and  mental  faculties,  who  have  liv- 
ed together  in  a  state  of  wedlock 
more  than  an  hundred  years  .'  The 
husband  is  aged  128 — the  wife  126. 
They  are  whites  and  native?  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. — JV.  1^  American. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
FOR  ArcusT,  1823. 
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e.*? 

Same 

13  62 

1" 

63 

NW.  Fair 

14  fi4  73 

6:5 

SE.  Light  clouds 

i4;''^6 

83 

66 

NW.  S.  SE.  Fair;  cl. 

15  fi;'! 

70 

63 

Same 

15 

62 

77 

63 

SE.  Cloudy  ;  rain 

16  «4 

69l65lSE.  Cloudy 

16 

61 

66(59 

SE.  Rain;  cloudy 

17fi5 

74 

61  E.  Same 

17 

56 

68  61 

SE.  NE.  cloudy ;  rain 

18 

64 

70 

61  Changeable 

18 

61 

76 

61 

SE.  Cloudy;  fair 

NE.  Rain;  cloudy;  fair 

19 

65 

75 

62  Cloudy  and  showers 

19 

61 

73 

62 

20I66 

84 

62lFair;'li!iht  clouds 

20 

61|78 

65 

SW.  Hazy  ;  fair 

21 

67 

85 

68 

Fair  A.M. showers  P.M. 

21 

64181 

63 

SW.  Fair;  thunder s!i. 

22 

63 

73 

55 

SW.  Fair 

22 

58 

65 

49 

NW.  Fair 

23 

58 

72 

57 

Same 

23 

41 

67 

51 

Same 

24 

58 

74i56 

Same 

24J48 
25'44 

73  59 

NW.  SW.  Fair 

25 

55 

83 

60 

Same 

76  59 

SW.  Fair 

2G 

62 

84 

65 

Same 

26 

44 

81  64 

Same 

27 

fi5'.87 

74 

Same 

27 

54 

83  71, 

Same 

28 

73 

86  66 

SW.  Fair  A.M.  cl.P.M. 

28 

65 

79 

66 

VV.  NW.  Fair;  thun   sh. 

2; 

64 

77  62 

Variable ;  fair 

29 

55 

75 

63 

W.  SW.  Fair 

3< 

65 

80  69 

W.  Fair 

M 

54 

81 

64 

SW.  Fair 

31 

74 

92 

!74 

]W.  Fair;  cloudy 

31 

58 

88 

73 

SW.  Fair;  flying  clouds 

a:f]fii?:sss£< 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  NOVEMBER. 


Spain. 

For  months  Las  the  earnest  at- 
tentiun  of  all  Americans  been  di- 
rected towards  this  country.  AH 
hearts  beat  with  hope,  that  the 
Cortes,  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  liberty,  would  be  sup- 
po.'ted  by  the  Spanish  people,  until 
they  could  corapiete  the  edifice. 
The  world'  has  been  mistaken. 
Spairx  is  again  placed  under  the 
control  of  Ferdinand,  if  possible 
more  deg-raded  than  ever.  The 
war  may  now  be  considered  as  at  an 
end.  The  fall  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  are 
events  sickening  to  the  advocates 
of  liberal  priuciples.  The  king's 
proclamations  breathe  nothing  but 
resentment  and  retaliation.  He 
renounces  bis  pretended  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  people.  He  re- 
cognizes the  ultra  doctrines  of 
legitimacy. 

"  With  the  most  abject  and  ser- 
vile adulation,  he  acknowledges 
the  gallantry  and  kindness  of  his 
noble  cousin,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  for  relieving  him  from  the 
power  of  his  own  subjects  ;  for  de- 
vastating his  country  with  fire  and 
sword ;  for  crushing  its  liberties 
and  hopes  ;  for  prostrating  its  free 
constitution ;  for  proscribing  and 
exiling  its  heroes  and  patriots ; 
and  for  restoring  legitimacy,  with 
all  its  despotism,  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  There  is 
an  end  for  the  present  to  every 
thing  like  rational  freedom  in 
Spain.  The  reign  of  superstition 
and  terror  is  to  re-commence  with 
seven  fold  vengeance.  Free  prin- 
ciples, both  political  and  religious, 
are  to  be  eiFectually  checked  and 
put  down.  The  inquisition,  with 
ail  its  honors,  will  probably   be 
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immediately  restored  ;  every  ves- 
tige of  democracy  is  to  be  swept 
away,  and  such  a  constitutiea 
forced  upon  the  Spanish  nation,  as 
shall  meet  the  views  and  subserve 
the  purposes  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Spain,  poor  degraded  Sp5>m,  has 
like  Naples  been  humbled  to  the 
dust,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  world.  She  has  waged  an  in- 
glorious conduct,  marked  by  imbe- 
cility, baseness  and  perfidy." 

"  Riego  has  been  condemned  at 
Madrid  ;  and  some  fears  were  en- 
tertained by  his  friends,  that  he 
would  not  escape  the  judgmect 
passed  against  him  ;  but  the  patriot 
Mina,  has  written  to  Madrid,  that 
he  had  a  French  Lt.  Gen.  several 
superior  officers,  and  two  bishops, 
who  were  in  his  power,  and  that  he 
should  hold  them  answerable  for 
the  life  of  Riego. 

The  Inquisition  had  been  re-es- 
tablished at  Valladolid.  Other 
great  cities  will  follow  this  exam- 
ple, says  a  letter  from  Bayonne  of 
the  7th  October,  if  we  consider 
the  addresses  that  have  been  sent ; 
for  instance,  that  of  Saragossa,  iq 
which  it  is  said,  "  the  tranquillity 
of  the  nation  will  not  be  confirmed, 
unless  the  holy  and  august  tribunal 
is  established  ;  because  many  per- 
sons do  not  dare  to  make  declara- 
tions before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
for  fear  of  drawing  on  themselves 
unpleasant  consequences ;  wheieas 
thej  would  make  them  to  the  Holy 
Office,  whose  religious  discretion  is 
well  known.'" 

Particulars  respecting  the  surren- 
der of  €adiz.—Oa  the  26th  Sept.  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  into  Cadiz 
with  propositions  from  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  with  a  threat  to  the 
garrison  of  all  the  rigors  allowed 
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by  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  the 
public  authorities  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  vexations  to 
which  the  king'  and  royal  family 
might  be  exposed.  At  the  same 
time  5  or  6000  men  were  embark- 
ed. On  the  27th,  the  Cortes  were 
dissolved,  and  the  Conde  de  Torres 
proceeded  to  tbe  headquarters  of 
thtj  Duke  to  inform  him,  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  that  he  was  left 
by  the  Cortes  in  the  fu'l  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
request  him  to  state  fay  what  route 
he  should  proceed  to  meet  him  at 
his  head  quarters.  A  proposition 
was  made  on  the  same  day  through 
Gen.  Alava,  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
tes, to  stirrender  the  King,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  possession  of  the  Isle  for 
two  months.  The  proposition  was 
not  listened  to.  The  Commandant 
General  of  the  Isle  of  Leon  in- 
formed  the  Cortes  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  of  his  troops, 
and  the  dispositions  made  by  the 
French,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  defend  the  isle.  Valde»  at 
the  same  time  stated  that  the  flotilla 
could  make  only  useless  efforts  to 
deiend  the  city.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation succeeded.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  King  to  supplicate 
him  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
the  French  commander.  The  King 
replied  that  he  could  not  enter  inta 
any  negotiations.  The  Cortes  had 
three  meetings.  At  tlie  third,  but 
five  members  were  present,  iherest 
having  fled.  The  five,  with  tl  e 
Miaister  of  State,  procecdcl  to  the 
Kiig,  declared  that  be  was  re-es- 
tablished in  the  integrity  of  his 
royal  power,  and  eonjured  him  to 
write  to  the  French  General.  The 
Count  de  Torres  was  in  coose- 
quc  ice  despatched  .vith  a  letter  to 
the  King.  On  the  29tb,  the  King 
was  expected  to  arrive  at  St. 
Ma)  y's,  but  some  delays  were  in- 
terposed, which  are  not  exacliy  de- 
tailed. A  telegraphic  despatch  of 
Oct.  1,  announced  that  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  arrived  at  11 
a'clock  that  inorniug.     It  appears 


that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  some  popular 
movements  in  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle, 
and  on  tho  30th  the  Duke  had  made 
dispositions  for  renewing  the  at- 
tack. 


Prussia. — By  late  intelligence 
from  Prussia,  it  appears  there  was 
a  constant  correspondence  betweea 
the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
It  is  stated,  as  a  report,  it  was  not 
judged  necessary  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  be  present  at  the 
meeting  which  is  about  to  take 
place  between  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  King 
of  Prussia  is  said  to  be  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  King  of  England. 


Lima. — We  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  correspondent  at  Callao 
dated  21st  July,  containiug  in  sub- 
stance the  same  information  as  that 
heretofore  published, but  remarking 
in  addition,  that  the  Royal  aimy  in 
its  retreat  from  Lima,  suffeied  se- 
verely from  the  attacks  of  the 
Patriot  cavalry,  which  succeeded 
in  taking  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
a  quantity  of  baggage,  most  part  of 
the  latter  being  the  property 
pillaged  from  the  people  of  Lima 
by  the  Royalist  troops  on  the  evac- 
uation of  tho  place.  Patriot 
troops  were  embarking  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  ex- 
pediiion  to  windward,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  in  a  short  time  in- 
crease the  army  sufl5ciently  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  in  that  quarter, 
and  enable  the  Patriots  to  take 
possession  of  several  towns,  nearly 
equal  in  population  and  resources 
to  that  of  Lima. 


GRE1::CE. 
Greece  is  every  day  consummat- 
ing her  freedom  by  acts  of  devoted 
bravery  and  the  most  intrepid  he- 
roism :  as  if  she  awoke  from  a  night 
of  ages,  she  has  sprung  from  the 
earth  on  which  she  lay,  and,  like  a 
giant  starting  from  his  slumbers, 
astonislied  all  Europe  by  her  suc- 
cessjul  efforts.    The  fourth  ex^jedi- 
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tion  of  tlie  Moslem  against  her,  has  cha  of  Scutari  in  the  mountains  of 
been  scattered  by  her  gallant  bands  Agrafa  ;  while  Odysseus  and  Niki- 
in  dismay,  and  the  followers  of  the  tas  destroyed  Mehmed's  corps,  be- 
Crescen't  wand.r,  in  bloody  disai-  fore  his  union  with  the  others  :  Col- 
ray,  over  the  lields  the  tyranny  of  ocotroni  was  to  protect  the  Isth- 
ages    had    depopulated    and    laid  mus  with  a  corps    of  reserve,   and 


•waste.  The  freedom  of  <?reece  is 
no  longer  doubtful ;  it  is  now  cer- 
tain and  assured  ;  no  effort  the  bar- 
barons  Otteman  can  make,  will  be 


move  wherever  his  presence  be- 
came necessary.  The  important 
field  of  San  Lucca,  which  was  fa- 
tal to  the  Turks,   and    where   the 


able  to  disturb  it ;  the  Greeks  arc  forces  of  Mehmed  were  destroyed 
Euperior  to  the  rabble  crowd  of  by  Odysseus  and  Nikitas,  produced 
their  oppressors,  in  every  thing  revolt  among  J  ussuf's  mercenaries, 
that  can  constitute  a  military  and  the  Pacba  could  scarce  save 
force,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Turk  himself  by  flight.  Stornaris,  on  his 
over  classic  Greece,  is  broken  in  part,  was  almost  equally  success- 
his  ruthless  hands  forever.  The  ful  ;  not  content  with  retarding  the 
last  campaign  of  the  Ottoman  was  march  of  the  Pacha  of  Scutari, 
intended  fo"r  utter  extermination  who  had  with  him  8,000  men,  he 
in  the  Morea  ;  the  Pachas  were  not  pressed  him  conhnually  in  front, 
to  attack,  but  with  their  united  with  the  loss  of  more  than  two 
force,  so  as  to  make  victory,  as  they  thousand  of  his  followers,  and  bar- 
thought,  certain  ;  and  they  were  assed  him  incessantly  ;  nor  would 
then  to  make  the  onset  with  their  he  have  let  him  pass  the  mountains 
conjoined  hordes,  in  Livadia,  Acar-  of  Agrafa,  but  for  a  reinforcement 


nania,  and  Negropont.  The  cruel, 
but  trembling  Moslems  shrunk 
from  a  single  encounter  with  the 
Hellenites,  even  with  superior  for- 
ces.    As  a  commencement   of  the 


of  4,000  Turks,  who  suddenly  came 
to  ills  aid  ;  thus  supported,  their 
united  bands  arrived  at  Capenissi, 
where  the  Pacha  of  Larissa  impa- 
tiently    awaited    ih«m    witli    the 


campaign,  Mehmed,  the  Seraskier  wreck  of   the   shattered   army    of 

of  Roumelia,   invaded    Attica   and  Mehmed.     Tlae  two  Pach  is,  oblig- 

Livadia  with  27,000   followers,  but  eti  to  lake  ihe  field,  and  wishing  to 

did  not  dare  to  attack  Odysseus  or  accelerate  their  march  in  the  hope 

Nikitas,  thoHgh  they  had  only  nine  of  passing  into  Livadia,  to  act  with 

to  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  him.  Jussuf's  troops,  the  revolt  of  which 


He  waited  the  support  of  the  Pa- 
cha of  Scutari  and  Larissa,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Jessuf,  who  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
was  to  force  Macriaoros,  and  ad- 
vance to  Missoloughi,  from  whence, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
he  was  to  pass  into  the  Peloponne- 
sus ;  while  Mehmed,  with  40000 
bandits,  was  to  attack  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  march  oo  the  Mo- 
rea after  having  ravaged  Livadia. 
The  Greeks,  on  their  part,  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  took  instant  measures  to 
attack  the  Pachas  in  detail,  and 
beat  them  separately.  The  brave 
Bozzaris  was  to  oppose  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha ;  Stornaris  was  charged  with 
arresting  the   progress  oi"  the  Pa- 


they  did  not  yet  know,  set  out  on 
the  26tli  of  August  at  tue  head  of 
18,000  men,  their  advanced  guard 
of  12,000  being  commatided  by 
Djel'idik  Bey ;  he  arrived  and 
halted  atLaspi  on  the  2'ifh  ;  there 
be  found  hiraself  suddenly  threat- 
ened by  a  corps  of  2,500  Helleni- 
ans,  occupyiug  an  entrenched 
camp,  and  who  were  in  full  march 
against  him.  The  B^y  remained 
inactive  that  day,  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  strength  of  the  Hel- 
lenians,  and  waited  the  next  day 
to  attack  them.  Their  General, 
Carair  Cachi,  was  sick,  and  they 
were  hesitating  as  to  what  they 
should  do,  when  the  brave  Bozza- 
ris arrived,  and  his  unexpected 
presence  lestored   all  their  cour- 
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age.  This  gallant  chief  having 
nochiDg  more  to  fear  al  Macrino 
ros,  on  the  first  accounts  leachmg 
him  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari,  set  out  with  340 
Suliotes,  traversed  Etolia  and  Lo- 
cris  rapidly,  and  after  g  few  days 
found  himself  in  Thessnly,  where 
he  was  apprised  of  the  plans  cf  its 
'  chiefs  to  uuite  with  the  Greek  for- 
ces. Having  at  last  joined  the  lat- 
ter, he  learned  their  resolution  not 
to  sulFer  the  forces  of  the  Pacha, 
however  numerous,  to  penetrate 
into  Livadia  ;  but  Bozzaris  repre- 
sented to  them  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  an  enemy  so  superi- 
or in  force,  and  communicated  to 
them  h's  own  project  to  fall  that 
very  night  on  the  Turkish  camp  :— 
"  Wc  can  surprise  them,"  said  he, 
"  for  they  do  not  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  and  you  know  that  these 
barbarians  never  take  any  preciu- 
tions  against  surprise.  1  have  with 
me  340  Suliotes,  and  I  will,  at  their 
head,  enter  the  Turkish  cimp  with 
no  other  arms  but  our  pistols  and 
sabres.  Do  you,"  said  he  to  the 
HelJenians,  "  present  yourselves  in 
four  different  points,Jind  commence 
your  fire  when  we  are  recogn'zcd, 
so  as  to  distract  the  Tupks ;  and,  if 
you  second  me,  we  will  seize  the 
Pachd,  alive  or  dend,"  The  Greeks 
applauded  the  daring  proposition  of 
the  hero,  and  confided  to  him  the 
perilous  executiun.  At  midnight 
Marco  Bozzaris  demanded  a  fiir- 
Ihor  reinforcement  of  100  chosen 
men  to  be  uaited  to  his  Suliotes, 
and  having  divided  the  rest  of  the 
corps  into  four  detachments,  the 
entire  waited  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion on  the  first  signal,  Bozzaris, 
in  separating  from  the  'jWier  chiefs, 
said,  '*  my  friencs,  if  w>^  scatter, 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  round 
tne  teul  of  the  Pacha."  In  effect 
the  attack  was  made  ;  the  Turkish 
Can:p  completely  surprised  ;  the 
Pac''ia  w  \s  seized  in  bis  lent  by  the 
hero,  who,  after  si'rroundiog  it 
with  his  followers,  taunted  the  infi- 
dels <i!;'.1  cluiched  their  chiet  as  his 
prtsontr.     The  hero,  however,  fell 


in  the  arms  of  victory,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Moor  ;  but  his  de- 
voted followers  bore  him  off,  and 
the  P,icha  was  slain.  The  last 
words  of  die  dying  chit-'  were  wor- 
thy of  Lfonidas  : — "'My  friends," 
said  the  expiring  hero,  "  to  die  for 
liberty  is  a  pleasure,  and  act  a 
pain.  Freedom  is  never  acqui.ed 
but  at  great  sacrifices:  I  die  c»>n- 
tent,  because  I  have  ontrihuted  to 
the  independence  nf  my  country. 
Continue  your  services  to  her,  and 
do  not  quit  your  arms  but  r.mid  the 
destruction  of  your  enemies."  This 
is  a  record  of  heroism  worthy  of 
any  age  or  clime,  however  distin- 
guished or  glorious.  In  former 
days  the  genius  of  the  poet  would 
have  immortalized  it  in  eternal 
song,  and  it  would  haye  lived  for- 
ever in  the  page  of  history  ;  but 
even  now  it  does  not  perish,  and 
Greece  will  preserve  the  name  of 
Bozzaris  high  in  the  list  of  her  de- 
parted heroes.  With  such  defend- 
ers, that  delightful  land  •,  where  al- 
most every  spot  is  precious  by  a 
thousand  glorious  recollections — 
never  can  be  enslaved.  She  must 
be  free ;  and,  what  is  better,  she 
deserves  her  liberty,  and  will  win 
it  by  the  heroism  of  her  own  brave 
sons. 

UNITED  STATES. 

South  Carolina. — The  grand  jury 
of  CharlestoB  h?.ve  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  the  crime  of  duelling 
as  one  of  the  greatest  now  existing 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society — and  recommend  that  prin- 
cipals and  seconds  be  forever  dis- 
qualified from  holding  offices  of 
honor  or  profit.  Ti'is  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  and  the  people  should  with- 
hold from  every  man  their  confi- 
dence, if  he  has  ever  thus  violated 
all  religious  or  moral  ties. 

J^ewJersey.—The  Legislature 
of  this  State  assembled  at  Trenton, 
Oct.  28.  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  Esq. 
has  been  re-elected  Governor  with- 
out opposition.  Joseph  M'livame, 
Estj.  of  Burlington,  is  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate 
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of  the  U-  S.,  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
point nient  of  M.  Soutkard  to  the 
Navy  DepartrueDt. 

Kentucky.— A  census  has  been 
very  recently  taken  of  the  town  of 
Louisvtllc,by  which  it  appears,  that 
its  population  consists  ot  2987 
whites  and  1576  blacks— a  total  of 
5533,  shewing  an  increase  of  450 
since  the  year  1820.  It  »»  propos- 
ed to  incorporate  the  town. 

An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  established  at  Danville, 
in  this  State,  and  twelve  pupils 
have  been  already  admitted. 

JI(iryla7id. An  extraordinary 

mnlady    has  recently  appeared  a- 
inous  the  cattle  in  Talbot  co.   in 
this  State.     The  aaimals  are  seized 
with  a  muscular  or  nervous  catch- 
ing, that  resembles  hiccoughs,  and 
as  it  increases,   tney  appeaB  to  be 
in  a  high   fever,  rub  themselves  so 
as  to  lacerate  their  bodies — take  to 
the  water,  and  are  with   difficulty 
kept  out  of  the  creeks.     They  ap- 
pear costive,  and  die  in   26   hours. 
Bleeding,  purging,   and    medicine 
have   been  tried   without   success. 
The  attack  sometimes  coinmences 
in  the  legs,  chest,  and  loins,  and  is 
almost  uniformly  fatal.    [Our  read- 
ers will  recollect  that  in  same  parts 
of    New-Hampshire,     the    disease 
called   black-leg  prevailed  a  short 
time  in  1814,  by  which  many  young 
cattle  and  sheep   were  destroyed. 
In  1816,  perhaps  in   some  degree 
owing  to  the  extraordinary   sever- 
ity of  the  cold,  a  disease  of  the  hoof 
■was  prevalent,  which  destroyed  or 
injured    numbers    of   neat   cattle. 
And  in  18 19,  a  disease  of  the  fong-ue, 
of  an  inflammatory  and  putrid  kind, 
prevailed  in  various  sections  of  the 
State,  by  which  many  cattle  and 
horses  were  destroyed.] 

r^ermont. — By  the  report  of  the 
auditor,  just  made  in  the  legisla- 
ture, it  appears  tliat  the  receipts  of 
the  treasury  during  the  last  year, 
from  Sept.  1822,  to  Sept.  1823,  in- 
clusive, were  $48,571  13  ;  and  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
were  $35,874  09  ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $12,697  04, 


The  state  treasury  notes  are  all  re- 
deemed, and  theie  is  due,  in  arrear- 
ages of  taxes,  the  sum  of  $30,499 

87. 

The  New-York  city  Banks  have 
made  an  arrangement  to  receive 
the  current  bank  notes  of  that 
state,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
at  par,  commencing  this  day,  (Nov. 
12.)  Why  cannot  a  similar  arrange- 
ment be  made  by  the  N.  E.  Bauks 
and  break  up  that  system,  which 
now  compels  every  man  to  lose  a 
considerable  per  centage,  by  rea- 
son of  a  depreciated  currency  in 
cifculation  among  us  ? 

Rhode  Inland.— The  Legislature 
convaned  at  South  Kingston  on  the 
28th  Oct.  Charters  were  granted 
for  three  new  banks  ;  one  in  Provi- 
dence, called  the  Nortii  American 
Bank.  c'.;oital  $200,000,  which  may 
be  increased  to  $500,000  ;  one  in 
Bristol,  called  tne  Bristol  Union 
Bank,  cr.pital  $50,000  ;  and  the 
other  in  Foster,  called  Mount  Ver- 
non Bank,  capital  $50,00o. 

Iron  jyiountain!i.~la  Washing- 
ton county  in  the  state  of  Missou- 
ri there  is  an  iron  mountain,  in 
which  the  amount  of  ore  is  almost 
incalculable.  It  will  yield  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  and  has  a  great  si- 
militude to  native  iron.  Ne  foun- 
dery  has  yet  been  established  ;  but 
it  is  reported  that  one  shortly  will 
be,  together  with  other  works  cal- 
culated to  develope  this  vast  store 
of  wealth. 


CoWon.— It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  annual  consumptian  of  cot- 
ton in  F.u-ope  and  America  is  1,- 
100,000  bales.  One  half  of  this 
is  raised  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  half  in  Brazil,  West-In- 
dies, East.Indies,  aud  the  Levant. 
700,000  bales  a»-e  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  300,000  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  100,000  in  the  United 
States. 

J^ew  Churches.— Seventeen  chur- 
ches are  now  building  in  London 
and  its  environs.  They  will  ac- 
commodsie  31,160  persons.  Their 
estimated  cost  is  $1,262,000,  or  up- 
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wards  of  $74,©00  each,  on  an  aver- 
age. 

Curious  Proclamation.— In  1547, 
a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  Hen- 
ry the  8th  : — "  Thai  women  should 
not  meet  together  to  babble  and 
talk,  and  that  all  men  should  keep 
their  wives  in  their  honses." 

The  new  Pope. — Cardinal  Delia 
Genga  was  elected  Pope  oa  the 
27th  of  Sept.  and  has  taken  the 
title  of  Leo  Xll.  lie  is  an  Italian. 
He  was  Nuncio  during  14  years 
in  the  electorates  of  Ihe  Rhine. 
At  the  period  of  the  persecutions 
exercised  by  Bonaparte  against  the 
head  of  the  church,  he  was  obliged 
fo  quit  Rome  with  the  other  Pre- 
lates and  Cardinals,  born  cut  of 
the  states  which  remained  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  At  the  epoch 
of  the  restoration,  he  was  sent  by 
the  late  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  to  con- 
gratulate Louis  18th,  on  his  return, 
and  he  was  afflicted  at  Paris  with  a 
long  illness.  In  1815,  he  was  rein- 
slated    with    the    Roman    purple. 


At  the  moment  of  his  noroination 
he  was  Cardinal  Vicar,  (hat  is,  ad- 
ministrator, as  regards  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  diocess  of  Rome.  He 
is,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  accustomed 
to  business,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals. 

The  officer*  of  the  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  propoae  to  erect  a  Monument 
at  Washington,  to  those  of  their 
brethren  who  have  been  killed,  or 
have  died  in  the  expedition  against 
the  pirates. 

The  new  Postmaster  General  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  lernis  of 
contracts  so  as  to  save  $70,000. 

The  Kiiig  of  Great  Britain  has 
ordered  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  cal- 
led "double  Sovereigns,"  or  "gold 
two  ounce  pieces,"  each  of  which 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings.   

The  bell  of  the  new  church  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  is  made  of  metal 
which  was  collected  from  the  ruins 
of  Seio. — Mass.  Spy. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


In  Gnfton,  N.  H.  Nov.  8,  Capt.  Rus- 
sell Mason,  aged  77.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  place,  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature 

In  Weare,  Capt.  George  Hadley,  aged 
84—"  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  town." 

In  Andover,  Me.  Rev.  John  Strick- 
land, aged  84,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  born  in  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1761  ;  ordained  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Oakham,  Mass.  April  1, 
1768;  dismissed  June  2,  1773;  in- 
stalled at  Nottingham  West,  in  this  state, 
July  13,  1774  ;  dismissed  after  a  few 
years  ;  re-installed  at  Turner,  Me.  Au- 
gust 20,  1784 ;  dismissed  within  about 
six  years,  and  was  settled  in  the  minis- 
try the  fourth  time  at  Andover,  March 
12,  1806,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  the  4th  of  October. 

lathe  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  17th 
Oct.  Major  Isaac  Guion,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  in  the  69th  year 
of  his  age,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  in  active  service  through 
the  whole  struggle   for  Independence ; 


and  served  with  honor  as  a  Captain  of 
Artillery,  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 
When  peace  was  established  he  retired 
into  private  life.  After  being  in  trade 
for  several  years,  in  New-York,  he 
again  entered  the  army,  under  General 
Wayne,  with  the  commission  of  a  Cap- 
tain. When  the  territory  of  Mississippi 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  selected  to  descend  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  detachment  of  300 
men,  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  he  landed  at  Natchez, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  and  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  United  Slates.  Having 
remained  with  the  Southern  Army  until 
1800,  he  went  to  the  seat  of  Government 
to  settle  his  public  accounts,  and  was 
there  honured  witli  tlie  commission  of 
Major.  Soon  after  this,  the  army  was 
reduced,  and  he,  among  many  others,was 
left  out.  Having  some  time  before  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  state,  he  now 
no  longer  thought  of  public  employ,  but 
quietly  settled  down  on  a  small  farm 
near  Natchez,  where  he  resided  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  his  death. 
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In  Wenham,  Ms.  Wid.  Elizabeth 
Gardner,  85,  sister  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering. 

In  Austerlitz,  N.  Y.  John  Swift,  Esq. 
70.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
and  commenced  his  services  at  Bunker's 
Hill. 

In  Bedford,  Penn.  on  the  4th  October, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Burd,  aged  about  68  ;  and 
on  the  next  morning,  about  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  with  a  dropsy  of  the  chest. 
Gen.  Benjamin  Burd,  her  husl)and,  for- 
merly of  Fort  Littleton,  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  an  inhabitant  of  Bedford,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the 
many  private  virtues  which  have  esdear- 
ed  Gen.  Burd  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
acquaintances— his  public  character,  the 
evidences  of  his  patriotism,  but  espec- 
ially his  Revolutionary  services,  have 
rendered  him  highly  respectable,  and  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice  at  this  time. 
As  early  as  Jaly,  1775,  (in  his  21styear) 
he  joined  Col.  Thompson's  regiment  of 
riflemen,  as  a  volunteer  fromtiiis  county, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  1st  of 
August  followii)g.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tol)er,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  in 
which  command  he  was  in  various  skir- 
mishes with  the  British  near  Boston. 
From  thence  he  was  ordered  to  New- 
York,  and  was  immediately  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  1777, 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
Afterwards  he  commanded  the  left  plat- 
toon  of  Gen.  Wayne's  division,  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  He  was  also  at 
the  Paoii,  and  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  he  acted  as  Major.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  which  he  was  also 
conspicuously  engaged,  he  was  ordered 
to  join  the  detachment  which  marched 
against  the  Indians  and  burnt  their  towns 
up  the  North  River,  in  1779.  In  all 
these  various  services  and  engagements, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  activity, 
braver}'  and  entf  rprize.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  down  upon  his  pater- 
nal farm  at  Fort  Littleton,  wheie  he  was 
long  known  and  esteemed  for  his  hos- 
pitality, urbitnity  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment. He  removed,  some  years  ago, 
to  Bedford,  before  and  after  which  re- 
moval, he  discharged  with  credit  the  du- 
ties of  several  civil  offices. — JVat.  Int. 

In  Baltimore,  Col.  John  Mecken- 
heimer,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  an  honest  man,  aged  70. 

In  Wilmington,  (Del.)  Mr.  John  Jen- 
kins, a  celebrated  teacher  of  Penman- 
ship, formerly  of  Boston. 

In  Virginia,  Qp.n.  John  C.  Cahoon, 
aged  79. 


In  Orange  co.  Va.  Oct,  29,  Col.  Wm. 
Campbell,  aged  69.  He  w.is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revolution,  and  useful  in  all 
the  various  relations  of  life. 

In  Marietta,  O.  Sept.  23,  Rev.  Joseph 
WiLLARD,  formerly  Rectorof  St.  John's 
Churri),  in  Portsmouth. 

In  Baltimore,  Frederick  G.  Scha- 
AFFER,  editor  of  the  Federal  Republi- 
can, aged  30. 

In  Newport,  R.  I.  Capt.  John  Trev- 
ETT,  aged  76,  a  revolutionary  ^patriot. 
In  Nov.  1771,  he  entered  oh  board  the 
ship  Columbia,  Capt.  Whipple,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  was  speedily  promoted  to 
be  Licutenant,iji  v.  hich  capacity  he  serv- 
ed under  Commodore  Hopkins,  and  in 
1776,  was  attaclied  to  the  brig  Andre 
Doria,  Capt.  Biddle,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  as  commander  of  marines, 
to  the  ship  Providence,  Capt.  Hacker, 
in  which  command,  with  30  marines,  he 
landed  at  New-Providence,  and  by  strat- 
agem captured  the  forts,  and  kept  them 
three  days,  when  their  object  being  ac- 
complished, they  left  it,  taking  the  pub- 
lic property  and  several  prizes.  Soon 
after,  being  on  a  cruize  near  Halifax, 
<hcy  took  several  valuable  prizes,  and 
g'^t  them  into  port  ;  one  of  them  was  a 
ship  bound  to  Quebec,  with  10,000  suits 
of  soldier's  clothing  for  Gen.  Burgoyue's 
army  ;  being  so  important  a  prize,  she 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Trevett,  who 
brought  her  safe  into  port;  and  the  cloth- 
ing immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's army.  In  1780,  he  joined  the  frig- 
gate  Truuibull,  Com.  Nicholson,  and  dur-: 
ing  the  cruize  had  an  action  with  the 
ship  Walter,  of  36  guns,  in  w?hich  the 
Trumbull  had  43  killed  and  wounded, 
and  Mr.  T.  lost  hisrigiit  eye,  and  receiv- 
ed a  ball  in  his  foot.  He  then  entered 
on  board  the  ship  Dean,  Capt.  Kcnman, 
and  took  a  i;umber  of  prizes,  in  one  »f 
whicli  he  was  re-taken,  and  carried  to 
St.  Johns,  where  he  remained  upwards 
of  two  years. 

On  the   East  Rock,    in  New-Haven. 

Conn. Tbrner,  usually  called 

"  i'he  Hermii."  This  singular  being 
had,  for  a  nuniber  of  years,  lived  in  se- 
clusion on  the  top  of  this  rock,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  both  difficult  and  tedious. 
His  residence  was"  cabin  built  of  earth 
and  stone,  with  an  aperture  which  serv- 
ed both  as  an  entrance  and  a  chimney. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  cabin  was  his 
bed,  coniposed  of  husks  and  boughs, 
where,  on  Surday,  the  2d  inst.  he  was 
found  df  ad.  An  inquest  was  1  eUl  on  tiie 
body,  who  e  verdict  was,  that  '  e  d'ed  by 
the  vi:'*ation  nf  God.  Kis  person  was 
covered  with  lags,  and   in  that  part  of 
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them  which  served  as  his  trowsers  there 
were  found  strongly  seweJ  in  triple 
folds,  upwards  of  forty  dollars  in  silver — 
which  seems  to  shew  that,  thou;;h  he  had 
renouneed  the  world,  the  love  of  gain 
was  still  inherent.  The  only  compan- 
ions of  his  retirement  were  two  or  three 
sheep,  which  hftfed  with  care,  and  they 
enjoyed  all  his  tenderness.  He  was  ex- 
tremely taciturn  in  his  manner — com- 
municated little  to  inquirers,  and  was 
both  ignorant  and  repulsive.  In  winter 
he  appeared  frequently  at  the  doors  of 
the  citizens,  with  a  basket — asked  for 
nothing,  spoke  little — but  whatever  was 
given  him,  he  took  away  quietly.  The 
only  food  found  in  his  tenement,  was  two 
Or  three  birds,  picked  for  cooking,  and 
a  few  potatoes.  '^Ve  believe  he  was  a 
native  of  some  of  the  iieighboring  towns, 
but  of  hiseaiiy  life,  or  the  motives  which 
led  liim  to  seek  such  an  uncomfortable 
asylum  from  the  vanities  of  life,  we  have 
no  knowledge. 

J^eto-Haven  Herald,  JVov.  11. 


LOKGEVITT. 

In  England,  Sepu  it.  Gen.  Felix  Buckley, 
114,  the  oldest  offK-r  in  tin-  British  army.— 
In  London,  Eleanor  Jol),  105. 

In  Pittsbiirp,  Peim.  Mrs.  Catharini'  Morton, 
105.— In  Maine,  at  Jaj',  Mr.  Mos.s  Pii-rce, 
99  ;  at  Hebron,  Mr.  Jcrimiah  Modifdon,  90, 
a  ])ensiouer  ;  at  Sed^pwick,  Mrs.  Pi.lty  Bab- 
son,  98.— In  Mns:acktcsctts,  At  Rajniham,  Mr. 
NathaniL-l  Hall,  92  ;  at  Weslford,  X.t.  Thom- 
as K>-ad,  91 ;  in  Leominster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Robbins,  100  yrs.  7  mo. — In  Vermont,  at 
MonUtilic-r.  Oct.  18,  Mrs.  .Mary  Mellen,  wid- 
ow or  the  late  Charb  s  Mellon,  formerly  of 
Fr.inci  stown,  N.  H.  93  yrs.  3  mo.  20d.  ;  at 
Walden,  widow  Deborah  Plumer,  formerly 
of  Hampstead,  N.  H.  95  yrs.  5  mo.  1/d.— In 
Connprtirut.  at  Thompson,  Mrs.  Dike,  91  ;  at 
Hartford,  Mi-s.  Benlah  Waid,  91  ;  at  Chat- 
ham, Mrs.  Colton,  97.— la  Ncw-ffampshhe, 
at  Gofrsto\m,  Lt.  Job  Kidder,  100  yrs.  J  mo.  ; 
at  Hampton-Falls,  Anna  Sanborn,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Sanborn,  91  ;  at  Wakefield,  Oct. 
14,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Murdough,  in  the  94lh 
year  of  his  age— retainintf  his  faculties  to  the 
last.  He  stands  the  tliird  in  the  catalogue  of 
longevity  in  that  town.  Robert  Macklin  died 
in  1787,  aged,  as  was  supposed,  115  ;  in  1808, 
Samuel  Allen,  97.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Murdough 
is  now  living  in  her  92d  year,  and  two  other 
persona  over  90,  in  Wakefield. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

EOR  SEPTEMBER,  1823. 
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69 

Same. 

20 

54 

75 

65 

SW.  S.  Fair 

21 

55 

53 

42 

NW.  Light  clouds  and  rain. 

21 

54 

57 

44 

NW.  Fair  ;  cloudy 

22 

30 

57 

39 

NW.  Fair. 

22 

33 

54 

32 

NW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 

23 

3!) 

54 

46 

E.  Fair. 

23 

32 

57 

3.^ 

NW.  NE.  Fair 

24 

45]'. 54 

52 

E.    Cloudy. 

24 

38 

54 

49 

NE.  Cloudy 

2:. 

50  'i:3 

53 

SE.  Cloudy. 

25 

36 

62 

..1 

NE.  N.  Cloudy 

26 

55  o5 

50 

Same. 

26 

48 

69 

54 

SW.  NW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 

27 

54  59 

Same. 

27 

46 

62 

40 

NW.  Cloudy;  lair 

28 

61 

42jNVV.  Fais. 

23 

32 

56 

42 

NW.  Fair 

29 

34  59 

42!Cuangeable  ;  rain. 

2J 

31 

53 

37 

NW.  Cloudy 

30 

35 

53 

NW.  Fair. 

fso 

29 

49 

41 

NW.Fuif 
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